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SAKIYABHIKKHU/SAKYABHIKKHU/ 
SAKYABHIKSU 


A mistaken link to the Mahayana?! 
L.S. Cousins 


Source: Nagoya Studies in Indian Culture and Buddhism, Sambhasa 23 (2003): 1-27. 


In the Kusana period? it is quite common for inscriptions to refer to the monastic 
fraternity either of the donor (when himself a monk) or of the recipients. Later 
this is less common and we see instead a growing practice of making donatory 
inscriptions which do not specify any monastic school. In the case of donors 
new titles become prevalent, while in the case of recipients it becomes more 
normal to donate to a monastery rather than to a monastic lineage. In two papers 
published around 1952 and 1962? Masao Shizutani referred to this development 
and conjectured that ‘the new title Sakyabhiksu was of Mahayana origin’. He 
was no doubt aware that earlier scholars had taken it to mean ‘Buddhist monk’;* 
so he adds the comment that: 


“This conjecture, however, may possibly be erroneous, and the title 
may have been devised in order to distinguish the Buddhist monks from 
the Jaina monks.”° 


This was followed up by H. Sarkar in 1968. Sarkar also believed that the 
Sakya-bhiksus could be identified as a distinct group, partly on the basis of their 
names.° Then in an influential article first published in 1979 Gregory Schopen 
developed the same idea in rather more detail.’ To summarize the facts on which 
he based his position: 


1. There is a donatory formula found in sources from around the fourth 
century and down to around the thirteenth century. 

2. This formula involves the donation of good fortune (punya) to all beings, 
sometimes with an additional reference to the donor’s family (kinship or 
monastic). In its full form it occurs with a phrase indicating that this is in 
order to obtain supreme knowledge (anuttara-jfidna). 
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3. The same donatory formula is found in the colophons of two Mahayana 
manuscripts from Gilgit and in the colophons of a number of post-tenth 
century Mahayana manuscripts, mostly from Nepal. 

4. Many of the donors bear the titles of either Sakya-bhiksu or paramopdsaka. 


Schopen adds to the references to epigraphic materials initially collected by 
Shizutani and collects together a total of fifty seven passages. At the end of this 
article he puts forward as a ‘possible interpretation’ the view that from the 
fourth century and throughout the Gupta period the followers of the Mahayana: 


“appear to have gone by the names sakyabhiksu/paramopdsaka — at 
least in inscriptions — and these names were never dropped.”* 


I believe this conclusion to be mistaken. It seems in clear contradiction to the 
literary sources and is not clearly required even by the inscriptional evidence. In 
what follows I shall address first the usage of Sakiya-bhikkhu and Sakya-bhikkhu 
in Pali sources, then Sakya or Sakka by itself (i.e. without or separated from 
bhiksu), then Sdkya-bhiksu and the earlier Pali Sakkaputtiya. Finally 1 discuss 
paramopdasaka and then look at the donatory formula itself. 


Sdkiya(-bhikkhu) and Sakya-bhikkhu in Pali 


To begin with, let me turn to some Pali passages which have not as far as I know 
been noticed in this context. 

In the commentary to the CiuJa-Ndrada-jdtaka’ there is a reference to a 
Sdkiya-bhikkhu — a mother desirous of finding a husband for her daughter seeks 
to arrange for a Sakiya-bhikkhu to become enamoured of her daughter. The 
passage is clearly translated by A.L. Rowse: 


“So her mother thought to herself: ‘This my daughter is of full age, yet 
no one chooses her. I will use her as bait for a fish, and make one of 
those Sakiya ascetics come back to the world, and live upon him’.” (Ja 
Trsl. IV 136). 


The story is set in the time of the Buddha and it is clear from the context that 
the term simply means any bhikkhu who is a follower of the Buddha. Here it 
cannot possibly mean Mahayanist. It could conceivably mean a bhikkhu who is 
of the Sakiya (Sakya) clan, but that seems unlikely. 

The exact date and authorship of the Jataka commentary is still unclear. 
Traditionally it is attributed to Buddhaghosa, but we should not necessarily take 
this too literally. Even if true, it might only mean that it was compiled by a 
group under Buddhaghosa’s presidency. More probably, we should take the 
attribution as simply meaning ‘text of the school of Buddhaghosa, produced 
relatively close to his time’ and this is evident enough from its content. 
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The visit of Buddhaghosa to Ceylon is usually dated to the reign of 
Mahanama in the early fifth century A.D. but this dating is dependent upon a tra- 
dition not recorded until some seven hundred or so years later. So it is better to 
take Buddhaghosa’s floruit as in the fourth century A.D. (but not earlier, assum- 
ing he is posterior to the extant Dipavamsa).'° This would mean that the date of 
the Jataka commentary must lie between then and the sixth century A.D. 

An even earlier Pali passage is found in the Apadana, a work included in the 
Canon but generally recognized to be one of the latest works admitted.'! The 
story concerns the Buddhist nun Bhadda Kesakundala (born in Rajagaha) who 
had previously ordained with the white-robed ones (seta-vattha). They pulled 
out her hair with an implement; so the commentator Dhammapala is probably 
correct in understanding them as being Jains (nigantha). She learned their doc- 
trine (samaya) and lived alone, investigating it. 

Then a human hand (from a cemetery) was cut off and left near her. Seeing 
the hand, she obtained the meditative object (nimitta) which is ‘maggot-ridden’ 
(pulavakula = pulavaka).'* Emerging from that experience, she was deeply 
moved (samvigga) and naturally asked her co-practitioners. They replied that the 
Sakya monks (Sakya-bhikkhavo) know about this thing (attha). The point of the 
story is that her experience was something unknown to the Jains and so she had 
to turn to the disciples of the Buddha. So far as I know, this kind of cemetery 
meditation on the stages of decomposition of a corpse is not recorded as a Jain 
practice and may well have been typically or even uniquely Buddhist at this 
time. So the spontaneous occurrence of an experience of this type could well 
lead to mention of the Buddhist practice. 

However this may be, it is quite clear that the expression Sakya-bhikkhu here 
can only be intended to designate a Buddhist monk. That it does in fact mean 
‘Buddhist monk’ is further confirmed by a third Pali occurrence. Commenting 
on a passage found in several places which describes the Ajivaka doctrine of the 
six abhijatis, Buddhaghosa refers to bhikkhus. The fika to his Majjhimdgama 
commentary explains this as Sakiya bhikkhus.'> Elsewhere in parallel passages 
the fikds gloss this instead as ‘bhikkhus in the Buddhasdsana’."* So there can be 
hardly any doubt that for the fika-kara a Sakiya bhikkhu is precisely a Buddhist 
monk. 


Sakya in Sanskrit texts 


The earliest of the small number of extant Sanskrit textual passages given in the 
St. Petersburg Dictionary belong to the period around and just after the middle 
of the first millennium A.D. These include passages in works of Varahamihira 
(fl. c. 550 A.D.) and the slightly later Dandin. It is noticeable that the earliest of 
the inscriptions listed by Schopen belong to the period from the fifth century to 
the seventh century A.D. (One may be fourth century.) A much earlier date is in 
any case perhaps unlikely in inscriptions, since this is mainly a Sanskrit usage 
and might not have been widely current in the period when Middle Indian was 
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still normative for most Buddhist schools. Schopen points out that inscriptions 
containing the term Sakya-bhiksu are absent from the south and from the north- 
west. So in fact its geographical distribution largely coincides with that of the 
Pudgalavadin schools. 

In the Brhatsamhita Varahamihira refers to Sakyas and teachers (upddhydya) 
together with Jains (arhata) and Jain ascetics in the final stages (nirgranthi).'° 
Probably the meaning here is in fact S@kyas and their teachers. They are in any 
case two distinct items, since the list occurs in the treatment of a type of horary 
astrology in which significance is drawn from whoever the querent is looking at. 
So in the case in question if the questioner looks at a Buddhist, the answer 
should concern a thief; if at his teacher, then the matter at hand concerns a mili- 
tary officer (camupati); if at a Jain or a Jain ascetic, then it concerns a merchant 
or a slave-girl respectively. It is not possible to tell from this passage alone 
whether Sakya here means a Buddhist in general or something more specific. 
Most probably, however, since the Indian population at large did not identify 
itself as exclusively Vaisnava or Buddhist or Saiva or Jain, but rather gave 
support on an ad hoc basis, it means both junior Buddhist monks and committed 
lay supporters (upasaka). 

A later passage is rather clearer. In a chapter concerned with the setting up of 
images of deities, Varahamihira lists those who should do this in each case — 
Bhagavatas for (an image of) Visnu, Magas for the Sun god, brahmins who wear 
ash for Siva, those familiar with the setting up of the mandala for the goddesses, 
brahmins for Brahma, Sakyas for the compassionate one (sarva-hita) whose 
mind is at peace and naked ascetics for the Jinas.'® The tenth century commenta- 
tor Bhattotpala specifies that the Sakyas are those who wear red (raktapata), a 
term which sometimes refers to Buddhist monks in texts of the period when 
Buddhist monks were still a living presence in most parts of India.'’ Moreover, 
he explains ‘all-compassionate’ as referring to the Buddha.'*® So there can be 
hardly any doubt that Sakya here means ‘Buddhist monk’. 

In fact, an earlier mention of the word Sakya occurs in the Yavanajataka of 
Sphujidhvaja (YJ chap. 22, v. 4), composed in A.D. 269/270. Here we learn that 
a strong Mars produces a Sakya-sramana ‘with bad character’. Indeed, David 
Pingree refers to a series of seven later astrological writers, all dependent upon 
Sphujidhvaja.'° These variously refer in the same context to the Sadkya-sramana, 
the raktapata, the Sdkya-yogin and the Bauddhdsraya. Other planets when 
strong produce other types of religious practitioner. So there can be hardly any 
doubt that the expression is already current in this sense in the second century 
A.D. 

Indeed this is not the only earlier Sanskrit reference. In chapter two of the 
Arthasastra, we find a prohibition of the feeding at rites for ancestors of renun- 
ciants (vrsala-pravrajita) such as Sakyas and Ajivakas.”° But probably the dating 
of the Arthasastra is controversial; so I will not attempt to make any use of this 
reference for dating purposes. We can also note a passage in Kumiarila’s 
Slokavarttika?! where the views of the Sakya are contrasted with those of the 
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Vaisesika and Samkhya schools. Interestingly, it is the specifically Vaibhasika 
notion of the three kinds of asamskrta-dharma that is referred to.” 

We also find a similar usage in Jain texts. The sixth century Jain commenta- 
tor Jinabhadra has: 


“If the thought of the Jina is your standard, don’t reject substantiality, 
since, if substance is destroyed, destruction of everything would follow 
for you, just as for a Buddhist.”™ 


Kotyaryavadi, who completes this part of Jinabhadra’s unfinished auto-commentary, 
explains that this means like a Buddhist because you accept only the modifica- 
tions (paryaya-mdatra-grahitvat Sdkyavat) and not substance (dravydrtha). 

In the Sravakaprajfapti, a work attributed to Umasvati and in any case pre- 
fifth century, we find reference to speaking praise of Sakkas, etc. Haribhadra’s 
eighth century Sanskrit commentary explains this as red monks (rakta- 
bhiksavah).?> Likewise, the relatively early Pinda-nijjutti includes the Sakka ina 
list of five kinds of samana.*® Jinadasa’s Uttarddhyayana-cirni also mentions 
the Sakyas, as do various works of Haribhadra, Abhayadeva, and Silanka.2” 
Later Prakrit texts also cite other examples of this usage.”® 


Sakydrya-bhiksu-sangha and Sdkyopasaka in epigraphic 
sources 


In a copper-plate grant of Guhasena of Valabhi, dated to the year 246 of the 
Gupta era, the king grants the revenues (cash and produce and labour) of a 
number of villages to provide the four requisites to the monks in the mahavihara 
of Dudda, founded by the reverend Dudda and situated in the neighbourhood of 
Valabhi. More exactly, the monks are referred to as the noble monastic order of 
the Sakyas who belong to the eighteen nikdyas and have come from many 
places.” Later in the same epigraph the expression ‘noble monastic order of the 
Sakyas’ recurs.*° The monastic university of Valabhi is known from a number of 
sources as a major centre of Buddhism in this period, especially but not exclus- 
ively for the non-Mahayana traditions, (and particularly those of the 
Pudgalavadin schools). In this context then the term Sdkya again clearly means 
simply ‘Buddhist’. 

A similar expression occurs in another grant of the same sixth century king: 
‘the noble monastic order who belong to the eighteen nikdyas and have come 
from many places’.*’ In the former epigraph of this king he is referred to as a 
Saiva devotee (parama-mdahesvara), whereas here he is designated as a Buddhist 
disciple (paramopdsaka). It seems natural that a Saiva king (or a Saiva scribe 
working for a Saiva dynasty) might designate the monastic order as Buddhist 
(Sakya) and equally natural that, if he has become a leading Buddhist devotee, 
there would be no need to refer specifically to the Buddhist nature of the order to 
which he is donating. 
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We will refer again to this inscription, but for now we should also note the 
occurrence several times of the expression Sakyopdasaka. It is found at Mathura, 
at Kuda and probably at Ajanta, although the last is in the uncertain form of 
‘Sakya usaka’. The latter two inscriptions probably date to around the fifth and 
sixth centuries. As regards the one from Mathura, according to Liiders: “For 
palaeographic reasons the date of the inscription cannot be later than the begin- 
ning of the Kusan rule”.” This, then, with the passages in the Arthasastra and 
the Apadana is probably the earliest occurrence of the word Sakya in this sense. 
In this particular case it is found on the pedestal of a seated Buddha from the site 
of a Buddhist monastery some twelve miles west of the town of Mathura 
(outside the village of Anyor). The inscription records the gift of a Buddha 
image to the monastery ‘for the happiness and benefit of all beings’ (hita-sukh’- 
artha[m]). We will have occasion to return to the occurrence of this type of 
formula when we turn to the donatory formulae which Schopen and Shizutani 
associate with the Mahayana. 


Sakya-bhiksu in Sanskrit texts 


Moving on to the textual occurrences of the term Sakya-bhiksu, we turn again to 
Varahamihira. In a passage listing a number of persons and things under the 
rulership of the planet Mars, he includes Sakya-bhiksu.* It does not seem very 
likely that Mahayanists in particular would be under the rulership of Mars and in 
fact the commentator again explains as the red-robed ascetics.** A similar notion 
recurs later in the Brhatsamhita when we learn that activities connected with 
Buddhist monks (and various others including doctors and thieves) will be fruit- 
ful on a day presided over by the planet Mars.** Needless to say, the association 
of the planet Mars with the colour red is very ancient.*° 

Manu-smrti (Man chap. IV, v.30) refers to padsandins among those who 
should not be honoured by brahmins. The commentator Kullikabhatta (twelfth 
or thirteenth century) explains this as referring to sakyabhiksu[ka]s, ksapanakas, 
and so on. Earlier (and later) commentators make it certain that the reference is 
to Buddhist and Jain monks.*’ We should note also the references to a 
Sakyabhiksuki in the Dasakumdaracarita (Dasa 79, 1.11) and in the 
Padmaprabhrtaka (PP after v. 21). In the latter work a corrupt (dusta) Saky- 
abhiksu is a character (between verses 23 and 25). 

The introductory stanzas to the treatise on the different doctrines (samaya- 
bheda) attributed to Vasumitra (extant only in translation) appear to contain a 
reference to him as a sakya-bhiksu. This would take the term back to the third or 
fourth century A.D., the likely date of Vasumitra, but in fact the reference is in 
one of the two stanzas which are absent from the first Chinese translation.*® 
Since the three authentic stanzas simply state the objective of the treatise and 
contrast sharply with the two additional stanzas which name Vasumitra and refer 
to him in a way which is unlikely to have been original, we can be confident that 
they are a later addition. Since they do appear to be found in the Tibetan version, 
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we can be reasonably sure that they were added in India and prior to the time of 
Paramartha (sixth century A.D.), but after the first Chinese translation which 
was made between 385 and 431 A.D. So this is a relevant source for the usage of 
sakya-bhiksu, dating to around the fifth century A.D. 

The farce Mattaviladsavikrama, written by Mahendravikrama around 600 
A.D. has as one of its principal characters an entertainingly improbable Buddhist 
monk (residing in the Raja-vihara at Kajficipura).*” He is usually referred to as a 
Sakya-bhiksu, but there is no indication of any Mahayana element; rather, he is 
certainly just a Buddhist monk in general. 

Ata later date in ninth century Kashmir the Saiva writer Jayantabhatta refers 
to the exponents of the Buddhist view as Sakya-bhiksus.*° The same author’s 
philosophical drama Agamadambara introduces the Buddhist proponent and his 
disciple as a Sakya-bhiksu (and his updsaka) dressed in red.*! The monk in ques- 
tion clearly expounds Yogac@rin views at some points, but it is unlikely that 
Jayantabhatta is distinguishing Mahayanists in particular. To this can be added a 
number of manuscript colophons identified (and discussed) by Schopen, includ- 
ing two from Gilgit. 


Sakya-bhiksu, Sakkaputtiya and the Sakya lineage 


Richard Cohen draws attention to an additional Sanskrit reference to Sakya- 
bhiksu in the Sanghabhedavastu of the Milasarvastivadin Vinaya.” This pre- 
sents the events preceding the newly-awakened Buddha’s return to his 
home-town of Kapilavastu. Udayin (Kalodayin) is the last of a series of messen- 
gers sent by King Suddhodana to invite his son to return home for the first time 
and the first to actually return.*’ He is told by the Buddha to announce himself at 
the entrance with the words: “a Sakya-bhiksu has come.” And, if asked, he is to 
be told that there are other such Sakya-bhikgus (i.e. the previous messengers who 
did not return). 

Cohen is obviously correct that in this context the term Sakya-bhiksu refers to 
a monk who is by birth a member of the Sakya clan. He is right also to empha- 
size that sakya is a kinship term and makes a number of valid points in relation 
to this. He doesn’t however pay any attention to the Pali sources; so I would like 
to say a little about that. 

The name of the Buddha’s clan occurs in the forms Sakka, Sakya and Sakiya 
in the Pali texts. For the most part the form Sakka occurs in the singular with the 
other two forms in the plural, although there are some exceptions. I take it that 
this is because the earlier mentions mostly refer to named individuals and that 
therefore Sakka is probably the oldest form. Given the general unreliability of 
etymologies of proper names, this perhaps leaves the historical correctness 
of the more Sanskritized forms in doubt, but I shall assume here that the name of 
the clan corresponds either to Sanskrit Sakya or Sakya.*° 

Nearly forty times in the older texts of the Canon we meet the expression 
“the mendicant Gotama is a member of the Sakya clan, one who has gone forth 
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from the Sakya family” (samano khalu bho Gotamo Sakya-putto Sakya-kula 
pabbajito).“° The expression Sakyaputta here does not mean ‘son of the Sakyan’ 
(or similar), as it is sometimes taken. Rather °putta- at the end of a compound 
simply means male member of a clan or extended family. In fact, it is used occa- 
sionally of others too, e.g. Upananda, Hatthaka and Nanda, but it is clear that as 
the most famous member of the lineage, the Buddha soon becomes the Sakya- 
putta par excellence. 

That being so, it is perhaps not surprising that the vrddhi formation from that: 
Sakkaputtiya-(°ika-) rapidly becomes the normal, if not the only, expression for 
Buddhist monk as opposed to, say, Jaina or Ajivaka monk. In the Vinaya-pitaka 
it occurs more than two hundred times.*” In the Sutta-pitaka more than sixty 
times.** I take ‘samano Sakyaputtiyo’ as meaning ‘mendicant connected with the 
famous member of the Sakya clan’ 1.e. ‘follower of the Sakyaputta’. At some 
point this is further developed into the notion that Buddhist monks (or some of 
them) are the dhamma heirs of the Buddha and hence in some sense themselves 
members of the Sakya clan.” 

It is noticeable that the term becomes less frequent in later texts.*” There are 
perhaps two reasons for this. Firstly it is more natural to use such an expression 
in a pluralist situation i.e. when non-Buddhist mendicants are frequent. With the 
growth of the Buddhist order that became less often the case, particularly in out- 
lying areas such as Ceylon and the North-West. But one would expect variation 
over time depending on the local numbers of (e.g.) Jain monks. Secondly, the 
progress of Sanskritization and the increasing influence of Sanskritic stylistic 
considerations in some contexts probably made a term such as Sakyaputr(i)ya 
seem less attractive than the neater Sakva ‘follower of the Sakya’. 


paramopasaka in epigraphic sources 


An important part of Schopen’s argument is that the terms Sakyabhiksu and 
paramopasaka refer respectively to monks and lay individuals belonging to the 
same group. This had always to be doubtful, given that he in fact cites a case 
from a colophon of the Pala period where someone is referred to as both — it is 
rather difficult to see how anyone can be simultaneously both a monk and a 
layman! In fact several scholars have questioned whether the term 
paramopasaka can have this meaning.”! 

We already saw (above p. 8) that in two grants of the Maitraka king, 
Guhasena of Valabhi, paramopdsaka replaces paramamahesvara. This places 
the expression in close relationship with a series of other epigraphic terms which 
similarly express a relationship of affiliation to a religious group or deity. Other 
examples include: parama-bhagavata, parama-saugata, parama-tathagata and 
so on.” Such expressions indicate either personal affiliation of the individual or 
a familial affiliation to an ista-devata or something similar. In most cases this 
would not involve any kind of exclusivity. In some cases it may rather indicate 
how the scribe or a palace official wished to identify the donor. 
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In effect then, if we restrict our investigation to an early date (i.e. prior to 
Pala times) there are just nine epigraphs which mention paramopasaka/ika from 
four locations: Sarnath, Valabhi, Ajanta and Katmandu. They are listed in Table 
One below. (Later occurrences which are known to me are listed in Appendix 
A.) The Ajanta reference is, however, suspect;>? so we have in fact just two from 
Valabhi, five from Sarnath and one from Katmandu. According to Liiders (Ep. 
Ind.), the examples from Sarnath are definitely later than A.D. 400. 

According to the Chinese pilgrim Hsiian-tsang, the Samitiya (Sammatiya) 
school was very numerous at Valabhi. We know also from an inscription from 
Sarnath that the Samitiya school claimed to have replaced the Sarvastivadins at 
nearby Varanasi. So the data are quite compatible with the supposition that the 
term paramopasaka was initially current among the Pudgalavadin schools. This 
could be either a peculiarity of the terminology of this school or a regional usage 
from some area near Valabhi. Later it would have spread out from this and other 
Samitiya centres in the Pala domains to be more generally adopted.™ Very likely 
too some of the later branches of the Samitiya school adopted the Mahayana. 

Literary sources too might suggest that the term paramopasaka is unlikely to 
have the kind of specificity that Schopen’s argument requires. In the final 


Table 1°’ 
Shizutani Schopen modern state donor dating 
IT information 
129 Sa i D(a)16 U.P. (Sarnath) — paramopdasaka- characters of 4th or 
Kirtti 5th cent. A.D. 
137 Sa i B(d)I U.P. (Sarnath) = paramopdasaka- 
visayapati- 
Suyattra 
172 Gujarat the vihara at Gupta 216 = 
(Valabhi) Valabhi made by A.D. 534-5 
paramopasika 
Dudda 
176 - Gujarat king Guhasena Gupta 248 = 
(Valabhi) A.D. 566-7 
142 Sai D(a)18 U.P. (Sarnath) = paramopdasaka characters of the 
Bhavarudra 6th century A.D. 
156 Sa iv 19 U.P. (Sarnath) — paramopdsaka- characters of the 
(p. 127) Narnnana 6th century A.D. 
33 Aj iva 5* Maharashtra <para>mo[pa]sa 
ka Upendra 
128 Sai D(a)15 U.P. (Sarnath) = paramopasika Gupta characters 
Sulaksmana 
Katmandu paramopasaka 6th century 


Manigupta’s wife 
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chapter of the Harsa-carita, the sage Divakaramitra is depicted as attended by 
various devotees — followers of different religious traditions and animals of 
various kinds. Among the latter are “monkeys who are paramopasakas, commit- 
ted to the three refuges and active in the (ritual) service of shrines, parrots 
skilled in the religion of the Sakya and providing instruction in the Kosa.” 
There seems no reason to associate the monkeys with the Mahayana! They are 
simply ‘highly devoted’. We should also note here that the term mahd-updsaka- 
/ika in Pali sources indicates a wealthy lay supporter of status.*° 


Schopen’s argument 


Schopen’s argument depends on three separate points. He is aware that the part 
of his argument that depends on the donatory formula is by itself weak; so he 
has tried to strengthen his thesis by seeking to identify a specifically Mahayanist 
group who usually refer to themselves, when lay, as paramopdasaka and, when 
monks, as Sakya-bhiksu. The evidence I have cited above shows beyond doubt 
that the terms do not in themselves carry any Mahayanist meaning. 
Paramopasaka is simply a term for a committed lay supporter of high standing, 
while Sakya-bhiksu is a term used regularly by non-Buddhists (and sometimes 
by Buddhists too) to refer to members of the Buddhist monastic order. 

Of course, this doesn’t completely rule out Schopen’s position. Even if these 
two designations might be used by non-Mahayanists, they could still have 
been used also by a specific Mahayanist group at some point. There is no doubt 
that a few of the early epigraphs belonging to this supposed group are made by 
individuals who have adopted Mahay4nist ideas. Mahay4nists in the Pala period 
regularly refer to themselves as Sdakya-bhiksus and occasionally as 
paramopasakas, but that may reflect simply the predominance of support for 
Mahayana in the North-East at a later date — especially among those wealthy 
enough to make substantial donations. Essentially, it is dangerous to read back 
evidence from Pala times to an earlier period and a different area. 

Other explanations are equally possible. We might suppose that after the con- 
flicts between Mahayanists and non-Mahayanists that seem to have taken place 
around the third century A.D. there was a reaction against sectarianism and it 
simply became less fashionable to refer to specific schools of origin. In that case 
it is likely that the term ‘Sakya-bhiksu’ simply reflects a wish to be known 
simply as a ‘Buddhist monk’ rather than by any kind of specific nikdya affili- 
ation. Such a notion gains strong support from the Valabhi inscriptions which 
refer specifically to the eighteen nikdyas. 

Schopen’s thesis cannot then be sustained by the additional evidence he has 
put forward. Everything depends upon the donatory formula itself. This in fact 
was the earlier (and more cautious) position of Shizutani and Sarkar. And it is 
that which I now address.** But before doing so, it is necessary to be more clear 
as to what we mean by Mahayanist. 

In the second century A.D. we do not yet have anything which we can truly 
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call Mahayana Buddhism. We certainly have a literature to which the label 
Mahayanist can be attached, but even that is to some extent retrospective. Some 
of the works which are later to be the core literature of the Mahayana certainly 
exist at this time, but in earlier recensions which do not contain all of the distinc- 
tive features of later Mahayana. This is clearly shown by studies of the earliest 
Chinese translations and by surviving portions in Sanskrit of earlier recensions. 
Although these works are certainly extant at an earlier date, they are not the 
literature of any kind of separate institution. 

Rather they are a part of Mainstream Buddhism. That is to say a Buddhism, 
which is probably the ancestor of all subsequent forms of Buddhism, that recog- 
nizes in principle that there are three distinct possible goals of Buddhist practice. 
But there is no sense in which they are seen as in conflict; they are simply part 
of a menu of choices. 

So typically in a larger Buddhist monastery we may suppose a wide range of 
options both for study and practice. This would include some of the various 
possibilities later included under the heading of Mahayana and many others that 
do not necessarily come under that rubric. Undoubtedly the larger part of the 
training and education of every monk would not be in any sense Mahayanist. 
Just as there would be monks specializing in particular areas such as vinaya or 
abhidhamma or jataka or other more specific forms of literature or preaching or 
meditational exercises or ascetic practices or various kinds of ritual and organi- 
zational necessities, so there would be monks specializing in particular types of 
literature or practice or philosophy which from a later perspective we might call 
Mahayana. 

We might expect that individual monks would typically have learnt some- 
thing of a range of these but the exact mix would be a matter of individual 
predilection. Smaller monasteries would offer a more restricted range depending 
upon the available personnel; no doubt this would partly depend on the fashions 
and interests of a given time and place. What happened at a village level is less 
clear. We know little about the smallest Buddhist monasteries in ancient India 
because they have not left much trace in the archaeological record. Nor do we 
know the extent of a peripatetic mendicant presence, although it seems reason- 
able to suppose that wandering Buddhist monks would be found throughout 
South Asia. We can however be sure that no monasteries existed in isolation 
from the lay community. 

This pattern remains the norm for a very long time. It is just this kind of model 
which is described by the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hsien in the fifth century A.D. The 
difference is only that in certain areas and monasteries study of the Mahayana 
texts was not usual. Clearly at some point and in some areas a need was felt to 
call a halt to the new tendencies. Probably it was in the course of the third century 
A.D. that a measure of conflict arose between Mahayana and non-Mahayana. But 
those who continued to study and develop Mahayana literature and practices cer- 
tainly did so in an environment where this was only one part of a much larger 
range of monastic activities. Of course it was an ever-increasing part and one 
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which eventually came to have a dominant role in the traditions developing in 
this way. But whether it had such a predominance in India much before the 
seventh century A.D. seems doubtful. Of course, it is in any case unlikely that 
developments occurred at the same speed in every part of the subcontinent. 

If this model is correct, we cannot assume that because a gift is made to 
monks of a named school this is necessarily non-Mahayanist. There is no reason 
to believe that any institutionally separate form of Mahayana existed in Kusana 
or Gupta times. Every ‘Mahayana’ monk was certainly supposed to be ordained 
in one or more of the old Vinaya traditions and had undoubtedly learned and 
practised a great deal of standard Mainstream Buddhism. 


The donatory formula 


The earliest inscriptions extant often have no dedicatory formula, simply refer- 
ring to somebody’s ‘danam’. In Kusana times, however, the normal practice is 
to say that the donation is ‘for the happiness and benefit of all beings’ (savva- 
satanam hita-sukhdya and similar). The compound ‘hita-sukha-’ is unusual in 
the Pali Canon® and this exact expression is unknown in Pali literature, although 
hita-sukha- is quite frequent in the commentarial literature.” The sentiment, 
however, is normal enough. For example, the expression ‘sympathetic to the 
benefit of all breathing and existent beings’ (sabba-pana-bhita-hitanukampin) 
occurs nearly fifty times in the Sutta-pitaka, usually in the context of keeping the 
first precept. In later canonical and in commentarial works there is also a tend- 
ency to refer to developing mettd to all beings (sabbe satta, etc.)."' 

In effect then the formula as it occurs in Kusana inscriptions represents a 
straightforward development of early Buddhist ideas. In apparent contrast, in 
post-Kusana inscriptions we find a new formula: ‘This is the donation of so-and- 
so. May all beings have the good fortune in this <act of giving> in order to attain 
supreme knowledge’® The second part can also be rendered ‘May the good 
fortune in this <act of giving> conduce to the attaining of supreme knowledge 
by all beings’. (I avoid the translation of punya/pufina as merit for reasons | 
have given elsewhere.*’) The first translation appears more likely in terms of the 
historical evolution of the formula — normally pufiia is dedicated to beings, 
rather than for a purpose.“ The second (preferred by Schopen) is perhaps more 
natural in terms of later Sanskritic style. Nonetheless, the first is almost certainly 
correct, given that when there is a shortage of space, ‘in order to attain supreme 
knowledge’ is sometimes omitted. However, the formula is probably suffi- 
ciently ambiguous to be taken in different ways by different scribes and donors. 

There are two elements here: the notion that all beings should benefit and the 
idea that they should or might attain supreme knowledge. It is likely that debates 
about the exact operation of the act of dedicating one’s good fortune go back to 
an early date. Some sources try to restrict the benefit to petas. Clearly too, the 
idea that it is especially related to deceased parents or teachers has a long 
history. Moreover, the emphasis on all beings is already there in the Kusana 
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version of the formula. While we might expect such a development to be attract- 
ive to Mahayanists, it may long precede the formation of anything distinctively 
Mahayanist. It is also true that we simply do not know the position of most of 
the early schools on this and related matters. 

In any case, it is unlikely that ordinary Buddhists (and what would certainly 
include most Buddhist monks) would have paid much attention to theoretical 
issues here. Notably, dedication of pufia to all beings is not particularly rare in 
South-East Asian Buddhism today and this should not surprise us. After all, no- 
one seems to argue that dedicating merit to all beings is actually harmful and it 
seems a rather natural outflow of loving-kindness (metta). (Schopen himself 
does of course clearly recognize that there is nothing specifically Mahayanist 
about so-called merit-transference in itself.) 

The second element concerns supreme knowledge. Whether or not this is 
evidence for the presence of the Mahayana depends on the exact force of the 
expression anuttara-jnana ‘unsurpassed knowledge’. As a compound it occurs 
both for the wisdom of the arahat and for the wisdom of a Buddha.® So it is 
again probably sufficiently ambiguous to suit different purposes. 


In conclusion 


We can summarize the results of this investigation as follows: 


1 Leaving aside its earlier and occasional use to refer to a member of the 
Sakya clan or to the Buddha himself, the term Sakya or Sakka is found in 
dated texts and inscriptions from the third century A.D. and in a number of 
literary sources which are, or in some cases may be, earlier than that. It is 
found sporadically in a large number of later texts: in Jain lists of types of 
samana, in Jain, Saiva®’ and Nyaya critiques of Buddhist views, in a 
number of astrological texts — there is no indication in any of this that it has 
a reference to any specific type of Buddhism. 

2 The more specific terms Sakya-bhikkhu, Sakiya-bhikkhu and Sdkya-bhiksu 
are found in several Pali texts, in an astrological work, in two dramatic 
works, a Nyaya philosophical work and a commentary on Manu-smrti — 
again there is no reason to take it as referring to anything other than Bud- 
dhist monks in general. 

3 It is clear that the use of the term Sakya- in this way develops naturally from 
the much earlier Sakkaputtiya-. 

4 The term paramopasaka does not have any specific reference to a particular 
type of Buddhism. 

5 Therefore Schopen’s additions to the thesis of Shizutani do not appear well- 
grounded. 

6 None of this conclusively disproves either Shizutani’s thesis i.e. that the 
donatory inscriptions are evidence of a distinct group who had adopted 
Mahayana or the alternative view that this was a group belonging to a 
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specific school such as the Samitiyas. Such a group could have chosen to 
identify themselves as simply ‘Buddhist monks’ but this thesis too cannot 
be regarded as firmly established on the basis of the available evidence. 

7 We can at least say that if we are dealing with a specific group and this is 
far from clear, their intention was precisely not to identify themselves as 
belonging to any specific Buddhist tradition. We should respect their wish. 
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Appendix 


Inscriptions mentioning paramopasaka in the later period 


Eighteen epigraphs are listed here. Ten are certainly Mahayanist; several are 
fragmentary and may be Mahayanist. None are certainly non-Mahayanist, but 
most are from areas in or strongly influenced by the Pala territories where 
Mahayana predominates in this period. 


Orissa (Neulpur) 
Shizutani III — Schopen 


83 


Uttar Pradesh (Sarnath) 


donor information 


dating 


grandfather of king Subhakara 
is referred to as ‘paramopasako’ 


Shizutani HI — Schopen donor information 

101 Sa i B(d)20 paramopasa [ka] 

103 Sa i B(e)10 [para]mopasaka 

107 Sa i B(e)! paramopasaka 

100 Sa i B(d)13 <pa>ramopasaka 

Magndhiya-sri-Samanka 

99 Sa iil °upasaka/°upasika 

112 Sa iv 25 (p.128) — paramopasika 


14 


R.D. Banerji: ‘latter half 
of the 8th century A.D.’ 


dating 


11th century characters 
11th century characters 


11th or 12th century 
characters 


11th century characters 
and sculpture 


Kalachuri Era 810 


?Pala period 
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Bengal and Madhva Pradesh 


Shizutani HIT Schopen modern state donor information dating 
Ben 1 Bengal (Belasa, Mahayana-vayina script of 10th— 
Tippera District) paramopasaka 11th century 
Tsvara- 
19 (Kara) Queen ?10th century 
Sri-Candalla-devi 
14 MadP iii Madhya Pradesh pravara-Maha- Nagar of the 
(Gopalpur, jananujavi{nah| “1th or 12th 
Jabalpur District) paramopasaka- century A.D.’ 
kayastha- 
Bihar 
Shizutani IIT Schopen modern state donor information dating 
57 Bih iii 53 Kartihar®™ paramopaski Mafiju? — Nagar characters 
(pp. 238 of the 9th to 11th 
& 247) centuries? 
68 Bih iti 83 Kartihar paramopasaka- 11th century (acc. 
Gopalahinokaya?® Banerji-Sastri) 
25 Bih iii 5 Kartihar pravara-Mahayana- year 3 of 
jaina-pramopdsaka Vigrahapala (III?) 
Nai Bihar paramopasika palaeographically 
(Nalanda) Ganguka ‘eighth or ninth’ 
P82 Na ii 29 Nalanda pravara-Mahayana- Mahipala (1?), 
(p. 232) yayinah paramopasaka year 11 
Baladitya 
Bihic Kandi, local prince 
(pts 3-4, Monghyr Samudraditya; his 
pp. 7-8) District father, prince Nanda 
was a pravara- 
Mahayananuyayin 
paramopasaka 
Bihitip.146 Jaynagar,nr Maharoka, wife of Sirear: Gaudiya 
Lakhisarai, Santosa, a pravara- characters of 
Monghyr Mahayana- around 
District yayinya[h] 12th century 
paramopasika 
9 Bodhgaya pravara-Mahayana- 
yayinah Laksmanasena 
paramopasakasya 74 or 73 
(= 1182 A.D.?) 
125 Guneriya, paramopasa- Mahendrapala 9 


Patna District 
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Notes 


1 This article was initially stimulated by a paper given by Richard S. Cohen at the 
Spalding Symposium on Indian Religions, Oxford, 1999. It is now published: Cohen, 
Richard S., “Kinsmen of the Son: Sakyabhiksus and the Institutionalization of the 
Bodhisattva Ideal,” HR 40 (2000). 

2 There are a few definitely pre-Kusana inscriptions and a number that cannot be dated. 

3 Shizutani, Masao, “On the Sakyabhiksu as found in Indian Buddhistic Inscriptions,” 
JIBS 1, no. 2 (1953) (in Japanese); Shizutani, Masao, “Mahayana Inscriptions in the 
Gupta Period,” JIBS X, no. 1 (1962). 

4 BRs.v. Sakya, Sakyabhiksu and Sakvabhikguki. 

5 Shizutani, “Mahayana Inscriptions,” p. 356. 

6 Sarkar, H., Studies in the Early Buddhist Architecture of India, Delhi, 1966, pp. 
106-8. The evidence on the basis of the names is not, however, very compelling. 

7 Schopen, Gregory, “Mahayana in Indian Inscriptions,” /-JJ 21 (1979). 

8 Ibid., p.15. 

9 Ja IV 219: Te katthani bhinnani ti idam Sattha Jetavane viharanto thulla-kumdarika- 
palobhanam arabbha kathesi. Savatthi-vasino kir’ ekassa kulassa pannarasa-solasa- 
vass’-uddesika dhita ahosi sobhagga-ppatta, na ca nam koci varesi. Ath’ assa mata 
cintesi: “mama dhitad vaya-ppattd, na ca nam koci vareti. Amisena maccham viya 
etaya ekam Sakiya-bhikkhum palobhetva uppabbajetva tam nissaya jivissami”’ ti. 

10 Kieffer-Pulz, Petra, Die Sima. Vorschriften zur Regelung der buddhistischen Gemein- 
degrenze in alteren buddhistischen Texten, Berlin, 1992, pp. 163-167 dates the com- 
position of the Vinaya commentary to 386-87 A.D. But a date early in the fourth 
century cannot be ruled out. Compare also: Barua, B.M., “Buddhadatta and Bud- 
dhaghosa: Their Contemporaneity and Age,” in Corrections to Geiger’s Mahadvamsa, 
eic.: A collection of monographs, ed. Buddhadatta, Ambalangoda, 1957; Buddha- 
datta, A. P., Corrections of Geiger’s Mahavamsa, etc: A collection of monographs, 
Ambalangoda, Ceylon, 1957. 

11 Ap IE 563 (cited Thi-a 105): 


samayam tam vicintesim, suvano manusam karam || 
chinnam gayha samipe me, patayitva apakkami. 

Disva nimittam alabhim, hattham tam pulavékulam. || 
Tato utthaya samvigga, apucchim saha-dhammike. 

Te avocum; vijananti, tam attham Sakya-bhikkhavo. || 
Sdham tam altham pucchissam, upetva Buddha-savake. 
Te mam adaya gacchimsu, Buddha-setthassa santikam. || 


The story is translated: Pruitt, William, The commentary on the verses of the Theris 
(Therigatha-Atthakatha Paramatthadipani VI) by Acariya Dhammapala, Oxford, 
1998, p. 139ff. 

12 This is a technical term for one of the mental objects of a type of meditation. Pruitt 
translates differently: “Seeing that sign, I received the hand that was full of maggots.” 
This is grammatically possible, but does not make sense in the context of the story. 
We can take hattham as object of disva, although against the order. Or, hattham and 
nimittam may be in apposition or a double accusative. In the latter case, translate: 
“Seeing <that>, I received (apprehended) that hand full of maggots as a meditative 
object (nimittay’. This would be an early use of nimitta in this way, but that is not too 
problematic in one of the latest texts in the Canon. In the first four Nikdyas, we 
usually find: pulavaka-safifia- (vll.), e.g. D II] 226; S V 131f.; A 1 42; Il 17; V 106; 
310; cf. Dhs §264; Patis I 49; 95. In the commentarial literature the uncompounded 
pulavaka- (v1. pulu-) becomes normal. See especially Vism. 

13 Pt to Ps II 121; Bhikkhu ti Sakiya bhikkhi, maccha-mamsa-khadanato nilabhijati ti 
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vadanti, Naya-laddhe ‘pi paccaye bhufijamand Ajivaka-samayassa viloma-gahitaya 
paccayesu kantake pakkhipitva khadanti ti vadanti. Eke pabbajitd, ye savisesam atta- 
kilamathanuyogam anuyutta; tatha hi te kantake vattenta viya honti ti kantaka-vuttika 
ti vutta. 

Sv-pt | 290 (= Spk-pt = Mp-t): Bhikkha ti Buddha-sasane bhikkhi. 

BS chap. 51, v. 21: 


Sakyopadhyaydrhata-nirgranthi-nimitta-nigama-kaivartaih/ 
caura-camupati-vanijam dast-yodhapanastha-vadhyanadm// 


(Kern read °nirgrantha-), Svetambaras and Digambaras could also be meant here, but 
the reference is more probably to the distinction between grades of Jaina practice. 
BS chap. 60, v. 19: 


Visnor Bhdgavatan, Magams ca Savituh, Sambhoh sa-bhasma-dvijan, 
matfnam api mandala-krama-vido, vipran vidur brahmanah, / 
Sakyan Sarva-hitasya santa-manaso, nagnan Jinanam vidur. 

Ye yam devam upasritah sva-vidhina tais tasya karya kriya. 7 


(Kern read: matynam api matr-mandala-vido.) 

e.g. Kad 94f.: Sakyamuni-sasana-patha-dhaurayai raktapataih (v.\. rakta-padaih), 
Agamadambara: Chap. 1 between vv. 23 and 24 where the sndtaka humorously 
addresses the Buddhist monk: bho raktapata, Chap. 2 & 3 (I owe this reference to 
Csaba Dezs6 who is preparing a new edition of this text); Nydyamajijari: NM I 145; 
641; 647; Bhagavata-purdna: BhP 4.19.25 (upadharmesu nagna-rakta-patadisu). 
Sarva-hitasya Buddhasya santa-manaso jit ’endriyasya Sakyan rakta-patan viduh. 
Pingree, David, ed., Yavanajataka of Sphujidhvaja, Cambridge, Mass., 1978, Vol. 
p. 312. 

AS chap. 3, 20.16: sakyajivakadin vrsala-pravrajitan deva-pitr-karyesu bhojayatah 
Satya dandah. 

$V: Sabdanityatadhikarana 21cd: Sakyasydpi tv anaikéntah ksanika-vyatirekibhih . . . 
There are many further passages in later Sanskrit literature — too many to list here. As 
examples we can note: Tattvasamiksa: (TS: first kanda) Sakyanam ksanikatve; 
instructions for handling Buddhist and Jain monks on stage are given in the Ndtya- 
Sastra. NS chap. 21 vv. 130 and 150; BhA: p. 51: Samkhyasamaya esa na 
Sakyasamayah and references to Sakkia-samana- on pp. 9, 46 and 49; Helaraja: VP p. 
106f.; NM I 9; 45; 75; 195; 202; 344; 492; 526; 537; 568; If 298; 312. There are a 
number of further occurrences in compounds in these and other texts, but I do not list 
those because there is sometimes ambiguity as to the meaning. 


VA-bh 560: 
Jati Jina-matam pamdnam to, ma davv’-atthiyam pariccayasu. | 
Sakkassa va hoti jato tan-nase savva-naso te || (2901) 
Malvania (ibid. n. 3) cites a subcommentary which glosses Sakkassa as = 
Bauddhasya. 
SP 62: 


para-pasamda-pasamsa Sakkdinam tha vanna-vdo u 
tehim saha paricao jo sa samthavo hoi ndyavvo (88). 


See also p. 200 where the commentary to verse 200 refers to: na Sakyddy-upasaka- 

dharme. 

Bollée, W.B., Materials for an Edition and Study of the Pinda- and Oha-nijjuttis of 

the Svetambara Jain Tradition. Vol. H Text and Glossary, Stuttgart, 1994, p. 26. 
Niggantha Sakka Tavasa Geruya Ajiva pancahd samanda (v. 445, padas ab). 
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According to Mehta, Mohanlal and Chandra, K. Rishabh, Agamic Index, Vol. 1, 
Prakrit Proper Names, Ahmedabad, 1970-72 (s.v. 1. samana), this is cited in the 
Nisitha-sutra-bhdsya (v. 4420) and in ten other commentarial works. See also PU 
298. 

Uttaradhyayana-cirni, p. 190 (1933). Further references in Mehta and Chandra, op. 
cit. (s.v. Sakka). 

Somadeva (tenth century) in YT I] 249: Sugatakirtind Sakvena saha and in UA pp. 3 
and 95: vv. 55; 76; 174; 309; 804, Vidyananda twice mentions the Sdkya-sdsana (Ssp 
27 and 29). See also Williams, Robert, Jaina Yoga. A Survey of the Mediaeval 
Sravakacaras, London, 1963 p. 46; Balbir, Nalini, “Jain-Buddhist Dialogue: Material 
from the Pali Scriptures,” JPTS XXVI (2000) p. 27 (ratta-pada) and n. 74. 
Valabhi-tala-sannivista-Duddapada-karita-Dudda-mahavihare _nana-dig-abhyaga- 
tastadasanikayabhyantara-Sakydryya-bhiksu-samghaya  grasdcchadana-sayydsana- 
glanapratyaya-bhaisajyddy-upayogarttham ... See Biihler, J.G., “A Grant of King 
Guhasena of Valabhi,” /nd. Ant. IV, no. June (1875), revised in Barnett, Lionel D., 
“No. 30 — Wala Plate of Guhasena: the Year 246,” EJ XIII (1915-16). 

...yato— ’sy’ocitaya Sakyaryya-bhiksu-samgha-sthit[y]a bhumjatah — krsatah 
ka[rsaya]to va na kaiscit pratisedhe varttitavyam agami-bhadra-nrpatibhis casmad- 
vamisa-jair anityany aisvaryyany asthiram manusyam sdmanyam ca bhumi-da[na]- 
phalam avagacchadbhir ayam asmad-dayo ’numantavyah paripalayitavyas ca... 
...ndna-dig-abhyagatdastadasa-nikayabhyantararyya-bhiksu-samghaya — grasdccha- 
dana- sayandsana-glana-bhaisajyady-kriy otsarppanarttham; see Buhler, G., “Grants 
from Valabhi,” /nd. Ant. V, July (1876), p. 207. 

Liiders, H., Mathurd Inscriptions. Unpublished papers edited by Klaus L. Janert, 
Gottingen, 1961, p. 172. 

BS chap. 16, v. 14f.: kosa-bhavandgnihotrika-dhatvakara-Sakya-bhiksu-cauranam. 
Sakya rakta-pata(ka)h bhiksur yatih. Or, perhaps he intends to take Sakya- and 
bhiksu- as separate items. In any case, it is unlikely that Varahamihira meant that. 

BS chap. 104, v. 61: anyac ca tiktam katu-dravya-kitahipasarjita-svah kumara 
bhisak-Sakyabhiksu-ksapavrtti-kosesa- [vl. °kauseya-] Sathyani si(d)dhyanti dambhas 
tatha. 

e.g. Ptolemy (2nd century A.D.) (Tetra 11 9), undoubtedly based upon older Greek 
sources. 

Medhatithi (ninth century): rakta-pata, nagna and carakas, etc.; Govindaraja: rak- 
tambarddi. 

Bareau, A., “Trois traités sur les sectes bouddhiques attribués 4 Vasumitra, Bhavya et 
Vinitadeva. Premiére Partie,” JA 242 (1954), p. 235 n.1; cf. SC p. 1 (cited from 
Cohen). 

MVP 48ff. 

NM 1 664: Sakya-bhiksavah citta-vasanam dharmam acaksate; Il 344: sarvatha 
Sakya-bhiksiinam para-loko visamsthulah; 461; 694. 

AD chap. I (stage direction prior to v. 6): ... rakta-pata-samvitah Sakya-bhiksur 
upasakas cagratah. 

Sanghabh 186. 

This corresponds to the Pali commentarial story of Udayin(n)/Kaludayi(n). We 
should note here that, as often, material corresponding to that given in the Pali 
commentaries is found in the text of the Vinaya of the Milasarvastivadins. Gregory 
Schopen has defended the relative antiquity of this Vinaya as against the general per- 
ception of most scholars that it is later than the other extant Vinayas, e.g. Schopen, 
Gregory, “The Monastic Ownership of Servants or Slaves: Local or Legal Factors in 
the Redactional History of Two Vinayas,” The Journal of the International Associ- 
ation of Buddhist Studies 17, no. 2 (1994). I do not find his arguments convincing. To 
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some extent, if I understand him correctly, his position is that the Vinayas generally 
were finalized at a somewhat later date than is usually supposed. Again I am not con- 
vinced. I would suppose that the Vinaya of the Milasarvastivddins reached its present 
form at a rather late date. This of course does not mean that the components from 
which it was compiled are necessarily late. Nonetheless, if Schopen’s position were to 
be accepted, then we should have to take the Vinaya of the Milasarvastivadins as 
evidence for an early dating of some of the material in the Pali commentaries. But 
part of the story of Kaludayi(n) is in any case quite old — cf. Th 57-36; Mvu iii 92f.; 
107ff. 

In canonical Pali Sakka- occurs in the singular apart from the locative plural form 
Sakkesu (found only in the Parivara and the ekam samayam formula). Sakya- does 
not occur in the singular except once as a.v.l. The same is the case for Sakiva except 
for Sakiyo in the Mahavagga (Vin | 71; 99) with one occurrence as a v.l. (Sn 423). 
But note the occurrence in verse of Sakiyasmim kule (Ap II 573; 585), Sakiye kule 
(Ap II 589; 595; 602.) The form in compounds is usually Sakya-, apart from Sakiy’- 
atraja in Ap Il 504, Sakiya-sambhava (Ap II 592) and Sakiyadasaka in Vin IV 181 f. 
Sakiya-mano at Vin 11 183 is probably erroneous (cf. I] 206). 

The CuJa-niddesa offers three possible meanings for Sakka. 1. The Lord is a Sakka 
i.e. one who has gone forth from that clan. 2. Sakka (cf. svaka) means wealthy. The 
Lord is wealthy because he is rich in good qualities. 3. Sakka (i.e. < sakra vVsak) 
means powerful and heroic, hence fearless. Nidd I] 99: Sakka ti Sakko. Bhagava 
Sakya-kula pabbajito ti pi Sakko. Atha va, addho mahad-dhano dhanava ti pi sakko; 
tass’ imani dhanani, seyyath’idam — saddha-dhanam sila-dhanam hiri-dhanam 
ottappa-dhanam suta-dhanam caga-dhanam panna-dhanam satipatthana-dhanam 
sammappadhana-dhanam iddhipada-dhanam indriya-dhanam __ bala-dhanam 
bojjhanga-dhanam magga-dhanam phala-dhanam nibbana-dhanam. Imehi aneka- 
vidhehi dhana-ratanehi addho mahad-dhano dhanava ti pi sakko. Atha va, sakko 
pahu visavi alamatto siro viro vikkanto abhirii acchambhi anutrasi apalayi pahina- 
bhaya-bheravo vigata-loma-hamso ti pi sakko. 

See Ousaka, Y., Yamazaki, M., and Norman, K.R., Index to the Vinaya-pitaka, 
Oxford, 1996. Also in the recently discovered Baltimore Ms. of the Dirghdgama: e.g. 
twice in the Ambdstha-sitra (folio 410): and once in the Kufatamdya-sitra (folio 
401): sramano Gautamah Sakya-putrah Sakya-kulat kesa-smasrv avatarya kasayani 
vastrany acchadya samyag eva Sraddhaya agarad anagarikam pravrajitah. 

The Index volume to the PTS edition (Ousaka, op. cit.) has 176 (including asakkaput- 
tiya-), but this is because Oldenberg’s edition omits many repetitive passages. 

The usage is also found in Sanskrit canonical material. See SHT Vol. 1 p. 11 (from an 
unidentified source): sramana Sakyaputriyanam (twice) and six times in the Jivaka- 
sutra of the Dirghdgama (folio 433f.). Occasionally also in later Sanskrit works: 
Abhidh-k-bh 102 & 466; in Simhastri’s (6th or 7th century) Nyavagamdanusarini (NA 
93): apratyaksam nilddi-visayam caksuradi- vijhanam Sakyaputriyam bhranti-vid iti; 
in the Harsacarita: HC (a) p. 246 = (b) chap. 8, p. 79: tena Sakyaputriyena; in the 
Yuktidipika: (early 8th century) YD 167. 

This is typified by passages such as: Bhagavato putto oraso mukhato jato dhammajo 
dhamma-nimmito dhamma-dayado no Gmisa-dayGdo. We should perhaps also note 
such expressions as Jina-putta at Vin II 235; Bv II 76; X 12; XXIII 8; Dip V 1; 58; 
VII 49; Mhv LXX XXVIII 2937; Mil (12 occurrences); in the afthakathd literature (13 
occurrences); Vin-vn 2951; Nett-t 1; 355f.; Mil-¢ to Mil 119. There can be no doubt 
that this usually means “Buddhist monk’; contra Schopen, Gregory, Bones, Stones, 
and Buddhist monks: Collected Papers on the Archaeology, Epigraphy, and Texts of 
Monastic Buddhism in India, Honolulu, 1997, p. 109f. Similarly, Buddha-putta at Th 
p. 115 (concluding verse); Ap (four times); Mil (11 times); in the afthakathd (28 
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occurrences but some refer literally to Rahula) and in later works. Also, Sugataput- 
tana at Nidd-a II 151. We would of course expect that just as the Savigha is properly 
the ariyasangha but mostly in practice the bhikkhu-sangha, so too these two terms 
refer ideally to the ariva disciples whether monk or lay, but in practice to the monas- 
tic order who stand for that. This is explicit in the ffkas: Sv-pt II 418 = Ps-pt 1 387 = 
Mp-t I 258: Yasmd Satthu-sasane pabbajitassa pabbajj'-upagamena Sakyaputtiya- 
bhavo sampajayati, tasma Buddha-putta-bhavam dassento: asambhinnaya ti adim 
aha. 

It is not found in the Parivadra nor in the Abhidhamma-pitaka. In the Khuddaka- 
nikdya it is found only in Ud and once in Nidd 1, in passages which are effectively 
cited from earlier works. Although it occurs many times in post-canonical Pali, most 
occurrences are no doubt citations from the earlier literature. However, it is possibly 
not seen so often in the very earliest canonical material. 

Damsteegt, T., Epigraphical Hybrid Sanskrit: its rise, spread, characteristics and 
relationship to Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit, Leiden, 1978, p. 257; Skilling, Peter, “A 
Note on the History of the Bhikkhuni-sangha (II), The Order of Nuns after the 
Parinirvana,’ W.F.B. Review XXX-XXXI (1993-4), n. 106 (and n. 10 which 
expresses scepticism as to whether Sakya indicates Mahayanist). 

Sircar, D.C., Indian Epigraphical Glossary, Delhi, 1966, p. 235ff. gives references to 
these and also for parama-braéhmanya, parama-daivata, paramaditya-bhakta, 
parama-saura, and parama-vaisnava. 

Richard Cohen reads: ... mocasaka[sya]: Cohen, Richard S., “Problems in the 
Writing of Ajanta’s History: The Epigraphic Evidence,” /-Z/ 40, no. 2 (1997), p. 136. 
Among the nineteen epigraphic occurrences of paramopdsaka in inscriptions from a 
later period (see Appendix), two are from the Munger (Monghyr) District of Bihar. 
This is the district identified by Skilling as the major Samitiya centre in later times. 
Skilling, Peter, “On the School-affiliation of the ‘Patna Dhammapada’,” JPTS XXIII 
(1997), p. 111f. Six more are again from Sarnath, while two are from Nalanda where 
Samitiya monks were almost certainly present. 

HC (a) p. 237: kapibhir api caityakam  kurvanals trayi-sarana-paraih 
paramopasakaih, sukair api Sakya-sdsana-kusalaih KoSam upadisadbhis ca ... 
updsyamanam. The commentary glosses Sakya here as ‘Buddhah’. Kane (HC (b) p. 
73) has: caitya-karma kurvanais tri-Saranaparaih. 

Mil 15f. Otherwise, it is found around ninety times in the afthakatha literature and in 
later, but not earlier, works; cf. also maha-setthi. Vjb 315 = Sp-t HI 57; Maha- 
upasako ti geha-sdmiko, Sv-pt Il 349: Aya ca nayo na kevalam Sakkass’ eva, atha 
Kho Maha-setthi-maha-upasikanam pi hoti yeva it dassento “Sakko deva-raja”’ ti 
adim aha. 

See Shizutani, Masao, Indo Bukkyd himei mokuroku. (Catalogue of Indian Buddhist 
inscriptions), Kyoto, 1979 for most of these. For the Nepalese inscription: Gnoli, 
Raniero, Nepalese inscriptions in Gupta characters, Rome, 1956, p. 25 (on the base 
of an image of Avalokitesvara). 

Schopen revises his position on the formula slightly. See: Schopen, Bones, Stones, p. 
32f.; 36ff. and nn.; 161, n.1; 202, n.97; 250nn.: 27 In.; and Schopen, G., “The Inscrip- 
tion on the Kusan Image of Amitabha and the Character of the Early Mahayana in 
India,” JIABS 10, no. 2 (1987), pp. 120ff. 

But cf. Sn 683; the ‘Bodhisatta ... has been born in the human world for their happi- 
ness and benefit’ (manussa-loke hita-sukhataya; B ‘has hita-sukh’-atthaya) and D Il 
153f. (Mahalakkhana-suttanta). 

But compare: Vism 325: tesam hita-sukhdya avicaladhitthana honti; cf. It-a 191; Cp- 
a 309; sabbam etam yatha-vuttam dana-sampadam  sakala-loka-hita-sukhdya 
parinameti; Ras 192; tesam kulanam hita-sukhayd ti nimanteva with several further 
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passages in the fikas. 

Notably Patis I] 130-135; cf. Vin IT 110 = A II 73 = Ja Il 144-8 (Khanda-jataka); Sn 
145 (147) = Kh 8; plus additional passages with sabba-satta-. 

Deya-dhar(m)mo ‘yam ... Yad atra punyam tat bhavatu sarv(vja-satvanam (or 
Sakala-satva@nam) anuttara-jnanavaptaye. 

See: Cousins, L.S., “Good or Skilful? Kusala in Canon and Commentary,” JBE 3 
(1996). 

I prefer not to refer to transference, as the donor does not lose anything. Rather the 
converse in fact; he gains yet more purina. 

Cohen, “Kinsmen of the Son,” p. 30, n. 68 gives six examples from Ajanta. 

(of a Buddha) Ps-pt II 6: anaffia-sadhadrana-punndnubhava-nibbatto anuttara- 
fandhigama-laddha-puravattako ca Bhagavato ripa-kayo; (of an arahat) Pm-vn 
v.1043: tattha cdnuttara-fanam, saccanam pativedhakam, samuccheda-ppahanena 
klesdnusaya-sodhanam, cf. Pv-a 230: Jutimd ti anuttaraya nana-jutiya jutimad. Apart 
from 7iana, anuttara occurs most often in relation to a Buddha, but quite often also in 
relation to an arahat or the goal. In abhidhamma it is defined: Dhs §1300: Katame 
dhamma anuttara? Apariyapanna magga ca, magga-phalani ca, asankhata ca dhatu 
~ ime dhammd anuttarad, and §1614 Katame dhammd anuttara? Cattaro maggad 
apariyapanna, cattari ca samafina-phalani, nibbanan ca — ime dhamma anuttarda. 

For the use of Sakkiyar in Tamil Saiva literature to refer to Buddhists, see Nilakanta 
Sastri, N.A., “An Episode in the History of Buddhism in South India,” in B.C.Law 
Volume, ed. D.R. Bhandarkar and others, Calcutta, 1945, Vol. 1 pp. 35-49; Vasudeva 
Rao, T.N., Buddhism in the Tamil country, Annamalainagar, 1979, pp. 207-249; 
Schalk, Peter and Véluppillai, Alvapillai, Buddhism among Tamils in Pre-Colonial 
Tamilakam and Ilam, Uppsala, 2002, pp. 75; 452. 

Sixteen miles east of Gaya. 

A donation was made by the same person in the year 32 of Rajyapala. 
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1. Preliminary remarks 


Before stepping into the labyrinth of Buddhist meditation and the beginnings of 
Mahayana, a few words about the origins of this paper will shed some light on 
its aims and, more important, on its limitations. The cause ‘to blame’ for this 
very preliminary study' goes back to the kind invitation received from Professor 
Paul Harrison to contribute to a panel on early Mahayana and Mahayanasitras at 
the 12th Conference of the International Association of Buddhist Studies (Lau- 
sanne, 1999). The subject chosen is related to a long-standing (predominantly 
theoretical) interest in meditation as well as to the arch-question tormenting so 
many students of Indian Buddhism: the birth of Mahayana. This paper attempts 
to discuss the relationship between the two. The first part of the article is mainly 
dedicated to one technical aspect of meditation which seems to have played a 
crucial role in early Mahayana: the meanings of samadhi and its intricate con- 
nections with dhydna(paramitd). The discussion is largely limited to the 
Prajiaparamita corpus and, more or less, related texts. The survey is, unfortu- 
nately, far from being exhaustive and not backed up by extensive philological 
work. The second part of the article, which deals with the rise of the Great 
Vehicle movement and the role of the spiritual cultivation in this process, admit- 
tedly indulges in building up a largely speculative hypothesis. | must confess 
from the beginning that the relation between the two parts of my article is not 
one of strict implication. What I say in the first part of the paper is not a direct 
and definitive proof of the scenario put forward in its second part. It is, neverthe- 
less, one of the many pieces needed to reconstruct the Sitz im Leben of spiritual 
cultivation and its role in the rise of Mahayana. The hypothesis formulated in 
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relation to the origins of the Great Vehicle is, admittedly, not dramatically new 
and is far from taking into account the multitude of facets involved in this 
process. Even if this modest attempt fails in putting forward a convincing narrat- 
ive concerning the beginnings of Mahayana, there will always remain the conso- 
lation that it may succeed in adding a few more questions and doubts regarding 
this intricate historical problem. 

I must thank Professor Harrison not only for giving me the chance to join his 
panel but also for having ‘interrupted my dogmatic slumber’? with his challeng- 
ing hypothesis on the central role of the ascetic monks in the birth of the Great 
Vehicle: 


Far from being the products of an urban, lay, devotional movement, 
many Mahayana siétras give evidence of a hard-core ascetic attempt to 
return to the original inspiration of Buddhism, the search for Buddha- 
hood or awakened cognition. 

(Harrison 1995, 65) 


Previous to my encounter with this essay, my understanding had been under the 
spell of Akira Hirakawa’s theories which stress the pivotal role played by laity 
in the formation of Mahayana Buddhism (cf., for instance, Hirakawa 1974, 
vol.1, pp. 326-352; 1990, vol.2, pp.443-501).> The ascetic-centrality hypothesis 
put forward by Harrison was not only new and stimulating but it also prompted 
me to start looking at this possibility from another angle. If ascetic communities 
were behind many of the early Mahayana sutras, then these sources should 
contain substantial material on spiritual cultivation (bhavana). What is then the 
meditation the early bodhisattvas practised or, at least, expounded in their scrip- 
tures? How different was it from the Sravakayana tradition? Such an investiga- 
tion could eventually shed light on the beginnings of the Great Vehicle. If not 
proper light, which is almost hopeless in the history of Indian Buddhism, then 
we should be content even with a dim glow. There is no doubt that this historical 
process must have been very complex, and an overall picture of the multiform 
religious phenomenon called Mahayana should take into account far more data 
and perspectives. Gregory Schopen’s description of early Mahayana as ‘a loose 
federation of a number of distinct though related cults’ (Schopen 1975, 181) 
appears to be justifiably becoming a classical definition.* Actually, even 
Hirakawa’s theories, the trendiest target of the critics of the laity-centrality 
hypothesis, are far from being simple, and a number of his findings and insights 
retain, I believe, their persuasive power. 

Before tackling these problems, we need to clarify our historical and textual 
background. Early Mahayana refers here to the period between the Ist century 
BCE and the 5th century CE. Following Shizutani (1974, 274) and Nakamura 
(1980, 152), I also use the term proto-Mahayana, roughly covering the age 
between 100 BCE and 100 CE, to describe the transitional and incipient stage of 
the movement. In choosing the Sth century as the terminus ante quem of early 
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Mahayana, | am largely indebted to Gregory Schopen’s findings. In an excellent 
lecture delivered at Otani University (Kyoto) in 1996°, Schopen convincingly 
argued that most of the earliest epigraphic evidence of Mahayana dates back to 
the 5th/6th centuries. Before this time® and even during this period the Great 
Vehicle appears to have been a geographically and institutionally marginal pres- 
ence in India (Schopen 1996, 13-14). The emergence of Mahayana as ‘a clearly 
identifiable named group having its own monasteries’ coincides with the decline 
and eventual disappearance of inscriptional references to the old Mainstream 
monastic orders (Schopen 1996, 15).’ The 5th century as the terminus ante quem 
of this period also tallies with the history of Buddhist thought. This is the age 
when Asanga and Vasubandhu (or the authors and redactors going under their 
names) roughly finalise the systematisation of the Yogacara philosophy. Their 
work also sets the tone of the predominantly epistemological and logical trend, 
which aside from the Tantric developments, is to characterise the next seven or 
eight centuries of Buddhist doctrinal history in India. 

Turning now to philological details, most of the texts discussed here come 
from the Prajnadpdramita literature and related Mahayana sutras. This does not 
mean that I have covered the whole of the discouragingly voluminous Prajrid- 
paramita corpus which amounts to no less than 40 works (cf. Conze 1978), and, 
no doubt, runs for thousands and thousands of pages. The term ‘related 
Mahayana sutras’ is, admittedly, not well-defined but it refers here to texts like 
the Samadhirdja-siitra, Siramgamasamadhi-sitra, etc. Except a few remarks, I 
shall not touch upon meditation in works like the Saddharmapundarika, Pure 
Land scriptures, visualisation sutras, etc., which, as explained below, are based 
on different approaches and understanding of what spiritual cultivation is. 

Now, how far back in time do our texts actually take us? Our earliest solid 
evidence starts with the Chinese translations of Mahayana scriptures in the 
second half of the 2nd century CE. Any conjecture bearing on a period before 
this date cannot aspire to reach definitive certainty. Our attempts to put together 
a plausible jigsaw of apparently disparate events and data are undoubtedly 
fraught with many questionable inferences, but they, nevertheless, remain our 
sole way of saying something meaningful about the proto-Mahayana period. As 
long as it retains the caution and modesty required by hypothetical judgement, 
higher criticism continues to be, I believe, preferable to blind acceptance of tra- 
dition or complacent scepticism concerning historical reconstruction. 

Though I often employ Sanskrit materials, 1 am aware that the Mss on which 
our modern editions are based are often very late.’ The extant Sanskrit version of 
the Asta appears to reflect the redactional development of the text between 
approximately 645 (Xuanzang’s return to China) and 800 (the probable date of 
Haribhadra’s compilation of his Commentary) (Kajiyama 1974, vol.2, p.345). 
Fortunately, it was one of the first Buddhist scriptures to be rendered into 
Chinese, and it represents the earliest attested stage of a Prajnaparamita text. 
Usually known under the title of Dao xing (boruo) jing i447 GRAS, in 10 juan 
#, it is almost unanimously attributed by traditional sources and modern schol- 
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ars’ to the Indo-Scythian Lokaksema. A colophon gives us the exact date of the 
completion of its translation as 26 October 179 CE (cf. Harrison 1993, 
141-144). Careful philological research has revealed that the Asra is the oldest 
Prajnaparamita sutra. It has also been surmised that the first two chapters 
(Conze 1968) or its first chapter (Kajiyoshi 1980) represent the original nucleus 
out of which the text evolved.!° 

The Sanskrit Ms of Recension A of the Ratnaguna is actually as late as 1174 
(Yuyama 1976, X X Ll ff.; Conze 1960, 37). The Fo shuo fo mu bao de zang 
boruoboluomi jing BG PRERRE REE, in 3 juan, the Chinese version 
of the text is of little help in this case, since it was translated by Faxian i&5€ in 
991.'' In spite of our lack of Ms evidence, the Ratnaguna appears to belong to 
the earliest strata of Prajfidpdramita literature. Conze (1994, X) considers that 
the first two chapters of this work represent the original Prajnaparamita dating 
back to 100 BCE.'? According to him, ‘the 41 verses of the first two chapters [of 
the Ratnaguna] constitute the original Prajiaparamita which may well go back 
to 100 B.C.’ (Conze 1994, X).'° At our present level of knowledge it seems 
impossible to prove or disprove Conze’s view in a definitive way, but it can be 
justifiably regarded as a plausible conjecture.'* Though standing on the quick- 
sand of the higher criticism, my working hypothesis here is that the first two 
chapters of the Ratnaguna and the Asta respectively represent the earliest strata 
of the Prajiaparamita corpus and, most probably, of the whole Mahayana liter- 
ature. I have, therefore, paid special attention to these fragments in my examina- 
tion of the spiritual cultivation and the rise of Mahayana. 

The textual history of the Payica and the Sata is far more complicated. Accord- 
ing to Kajiyoshi (1980), the Pavica lineage developed not as a mere enlargement 
of the Asta but rather as a commentary (upadesa) attempting to solve from its own 
peculiar perspective doctrinal points in the Asfa.'° This process culminated in the 
compilation of the huge Sata (Kajiyoshi 1980, 112-114; 723-727). 

This is not the place to discuss in detail the textual history of all the scriptures 
quoted in this paper. A final word on the Da zhi du lun KBE (*Prajna- 
paramitopadesa)"*, which is much used in this paper, appears, however, to be 
necessary. The decision to refer to this treatise here may raise some complicated 
methodological problems. 

First, the virtual silence of the Indian tradition in regard to the Prajnaparami- 
topadesa may cast doubt on its reliability for our discussion. Despite the tradi- 
tional attribution and some modern views supporting it (see, for instance, Hikata 
(1958) and Yinshun (1993)), it is very unlikely that the author of the Prajna- 
paramitopadesa is Nagarjuna. Lamotte (1944-1976), vol. 3, pp. VIII-XLIV) 
shows, quite convincingly, I believe, that the author!’ must have been a Buddhist 
scholar ‘of Sarvastivadin formation and Mahayana conviction’ active in North- 
west India at the beginning of the 4th century.!® The silence of the later Mad- 
hyamika tradition might be explained by the relatively limited geographical 
transmission of the text in Northwest India and Central Asia which was followed 
by its early loss and fall into oblivion. 
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Second, is it historically justifiable to lump together a (relatively) late sastra 
with the sitra tradition? We have already seen that the Pafica and the Sata may 
have actually developed, partially, at least, as exegetically motivated texts. In a 
brilliant recent contribution, Stefano Zacchetti (1999)'" has shown that at least 
some passages in the Prajfidparamitopadesa seem to be linked to the same com- 
mentarial tradition which produced the Pafca and the Sata. This is a very 
important finding relevant not only to the present discussion but also to the 
entire history of the Prajfidpdaramita corpus.” The author’s point, convincingly 
supported by a number of illustrations, can be summed up as follows: 


During an analysis of the Pafica, where the first seven chapters of the 
Chinese translations (esp. DWK [i.e. Dharmaraksa’s, Wu Chaolu’s, and 
Kumarajiva’s translations respectively]) were compared with the corre- 
sponding Sanskrit versions (especially Panica-D [i.e. Dutt’s edition] and 
the Sata), I found that, in a number of cases, textual expanded readings, 
as transmitted in the Sanskrit against DWK(X) [X= Xuanzang’s trans- 
lation], were directly anticipated by the DZDL [i.e. Da zhidu lun]. (p.2) 
My hypothesis is that they [i.e. these passages] probably were not 
composed by the author of the DZDL (whoever he was): rather they 
very likely represent a certain generic exegetical tradition handled 
down (perhaps orally [...]) along with the sutra, and, by chance, par- 
tially collected in the DZDL .. . (p.8) 
(The explanations or additions in the square brackets belong to me.) 


Obviously, not the entire Prajfaparamitopadesa can be linked to this exegetical 
tradition’, and many passages undoubtedly represent the creative work of its 
final author(s). At the present sate of our knowledge it is very hard, if not 
impossible, to make distinctions between, on the one hand, tradition-handed 
views reflecting an early doctrinal stage, maybe close to the formation period of 
texts like the Asta, the Pafica, etc. and, on the other hand, late commentarial 
developments. Nevertheless, the Prajfidpdramitopadesa remains a very useful 
tool when dealing with the Prajfdpdramitd literature and philosophy. It is my 
working hypothesis here that this commentary provides not only much needed 
clarifications but it may, at least occasionally, reflect earlier exegetical tradi- 
tions. With this proviso in mind, I think that the PrajfAdpdramitopadesa can still 
be used in our discussion on meditation in the early Prajidparamita texts. 


2. Dhyana and samadhi in the Prajnaparamita literature 


What kind of meditation did the early Mahayana bodhisattvas practise? It is very 
risky to generalise, especially after a preliminary exploration of the sources, but 
I shall, nevertheless, venture to say a few words about the spiritual cultivation in 
general in the early Great Vehicle. Although Sravakayana and Mahayana share a 
basic common heritage of meditative practices and ideas, differences between 
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the two traditions cannot be denied. The distinctively Mahayana innovations 
apparently evolved into two main directions. 

On the one hand, we have basically traditional Sravakayana meditative prac- 
tices which are reinterpreted in the light of the Prajniaparamita relativism, with 
special emphasis on the idea of practising without a support and the complete 
negation of attachment to rapture.” The ideal is a state of emptiness (sinyatd), 
signlessness (@nimitta), and directionlessness (apranihita).” This is mainly char- 
acteristic of the Prajiapdramita literature and will form the object of my inquiry 
here. Despite the plethora of samadhis, some of them presumably actual concen- 
tration methods or states, some of them emblematic names for doctrinal goals, 
the main innovative effort of this trend was not directed towards the creation of 
new meditative techniques. Its chief contribution rather appears to lie in a new 
hermeneutic approach towards the spiritual cultivation. The most important 
point here is not what a bodhisattva practises, and usually he works with tradi- 
tional methods and categories”, but how he practises, to be more precise, how 
he practises without practising.” 

On the other hand, we have visualisation sutras mainly, but not exclusively, 
associated with the Pure Land Buddhism.” I would venture to speculate that this 
trend originated in technical elaborations upon the various psychological signs 
(nimitta) obtained in meditation coupled with a strongly devotional form of 
Buddha recollection (buddhamusmrti). At the risk of being schematic in the 
extreme, we could say that the Prajfiaparamita stream emphasised the animitta 
aspect as its main spiritual practice and goal while the visualisation sutras 
developed and idealised the nimitta aspect as the key to attaining the Buddhist 
summum bonum. Of course, this is a theoretical simplification and in reality we 
have a variety of positions. The relativist Prajfiaparamita current is far from 
being devoid of visualisation and devotional passages. One of the main results 
and aims of the bodhisattva’s meditation is gaining direct access to countless 
Buddha lands (buddha-ksetra) and worshipping each of their Buddhas. At 
the other extreme of the spectrum, a visualisation sutra like the Amitayurbud- 
dhadhyana-sutra teaches that the contemplation of the Pure Land leads to the 
attainment of the patient acceptance of the non-arising of phenomena (anutpat- 
tika-dharmaksa@nti #8423&®, T12.341c22). A case in between, one is almost 
tempted to say a category in itself, is the Pratyutpannasamadhi-sutra. After a 
description of a what appears to be a visualisation technique (T13.904b-905c; 
Harrison 1978, 21(section 2D)-36 (section 3L)), the Lord tells Bhadrapala that 
the Tathagatas seen in samadhi are nothing but mental products because things 
appear as we imagine them (‘di /tar bdag ji Ita ji ltar rnam par rtog pa de lta de 
ltar snang ngo) (Harrison 1978, 36(section 3L)). The thought itself is declared to 
have no substantial existence (dngos po med pa=*abhdava) (Harrison 1978, 
36—7(section 3M)).?’ 

There is no doubt that the Prajfigparamita sutras show a great degree famil- 
iarity with the traditional meditation techniques and the framework of the spir- 
itual path (see, for instance, Astadasa, vol. 2, pp. 19-21; Parica, 203-210; etc.). 
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As mentioned above, the basic novelty lies in their interpretation. Chapter 1, 
verses 9-10, of the Ratnaguna (pp. 10-11) can be said to represent the archetype 
of the Prajiaparamita treatment of meditation both in terms of chronology and 
philosophical approach. On the one hand, concentration is not denied and is held 
to play an important psychological role. The bodhisattva with his mind set on 
nonproduction experiences the most excellent of the tranquil concentrations (an- 
upadu-dhih sprsati santa-samadhi srestham. Verse 10). Dwelling pacified in 
himself, he receives his prediction of Buddhahood from the previous Tathagatas 
(evatma-santa viharann iha bodhisattvo, so vyakrto purimakehi tathagatehi. 
Verse 11). On the other hand, his knowledge of the highest truth of the empti- 
ness of all phenomena makes him non-dependant upon concentration. The bod- 
hisattva does not mind whether he is in or out of concentration because he 
knows perfectly the dharma-original nature (na ca manyate ahu samahitu vyut- 
thito va, kasmartha dharma-prakrtim parijanayitva. Verse 11). 

We find the same philosophical and psychological role assigned to meditation 
in the first chapter of Lokaksema’s Chinese translation of the Asta: 


For the bodhisattva mahdsattva, all designations and phenomena are 
not grasped.”® Therefore, [this] samadhi (*sarvadharmadnupddano 
nama samadhih)” is infinite and beyond measure.*° It cannot be known 
by arhats and pratyekabuddhas.*' Those bodhisattvas mahasattvas who 
follow this samadhi will quickly obtain Buddhahood.*” 

By Buddha’s magnificent power, Subhuti thus spoke: ‘All bod- 
hisattvas who have attained the stage of non-regression (*avivartika)® 
and have obtained [the prediction of] reaching Buddhahood from the 
Buddhas of the past follow this samadhi, but they do not perceive [this] 
samadhi, do not conceive of [this] samddhi, do not practise [this] 
samadhi, do not think of [this] samadhi, do not wish to sit in [this] 
samadhi, and do not say “[this is] my samadhi.” He who follows this 
dharma [i.e. way of practice] will have no doubts. ’*4 


FREE OFRRS, AKIOKRABRALE, REX ATA 
ERA, SRRMEMSRS RAE, Reem, ABLE : “SE 
RSA ERKE, ARRAS, SBIR RESoR. OAM 
SBR, ORE SER, ORES, IRAE, IRR SRK, 
ERIE RRA RE, .” 

(T8.426¢ 18-25) 


Apparently at an early date, Mahayana authors subsumed the traditional prac- 
tice of trances (dhyana), attainments (samdpatti), etc. under the perfection of 
meditation (dhyanapdramita).** It is possible that, as Hirakawa suggests, in the 
earliest stages of Mahayana the six perfections were regarded as equal**, but 
even the oldest Prajfiapdramita texts already regard the dhyaGnaparamitd as well 
as the other perfections as subordinated to and contained in the prajfdparamita 
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(Asta(M), 81; cf. also 310). To be sure, the role of the perfection of meditation is 
not denied, and the Prajnaparamitopadesa (T25.180b) declares that the power 
of dhydna can help the bodhisattva swallow the medicine of prajfid. A careless 
practice of meditation, however, can have disastrous effects for the bod- 
hisattva’s career. The greatest concern is that spiritual practices, especially those 
of an enstatic nature, like dhydnas and samapattis, can seriously preclude the 
bodhisattva from achieving his noble cause of universal salvation. Not only that 
dhyana is a solitary and self-centred practice but it also determines the sphere of 
the practitioner’s future rebirth, which, for the proficient meditatator, will auto- 
matically be outside the realm of desire (Kamadhatu). The bodhisattva must, 
therefore, master the dhyadnas and samdpattis without receiving their usual 
karmic fruit (Asta(M), 332; 427; Astadasa, voll, pp.94—-5; 100). He acquires the 
perfection of meditation entering the nine successive states of attainment but ‘he 
does not cling to the level of srdvakas or pratyekabuddhas, and he [practises 
meditation thinking], “Having stood in the perfection of concentration, I must 
now liberate all beings from the cycle of rebirths”’ (na ca sravakabhumim va 
pratyekabuddhabhiimim adhyalambate. anyatrdsyaivam bhavati. iha maya 
samadhiparamitayam  sthitva sarvasattva samsarat parimocayitavya iti. 
Astadasa, voll, pp.94—5). 

The author of the Prajfidpdramitopadesa, in a passage listing eighteen 
characteristics of the Mahayana dhyanaparamita (T25.187c—190a), appears to 
be very eager to prove that despite its enstatic aspects and periods of seclusion 
required by its practice, the bodhisattva’s meditation is an efficient method and 
integral part of the great being’s messianic mission. To give only two examples 
here, the bodhisattva practises meditation in order to teach the inner bliss of 
dhyana and samapatti to those beings attached to exterior pleasures (T25.187c). 
He practises ‘the *bodhisattva-dhyana which does not forsake the living beings’ 
AGRE EGE and ‘in dhydna he always generates thoughts of great compas- 
sion (mahakaruna-citta) je PBe%KARL (T25.188a6—7). In order to make 
friendliness and compassion possible in a practice dominated by enstatic states, 
the Prajidparamitopadesa operates a technical innovation inconceivable 
from the viewpoint of the traditional Sravakayana doctrine. ‘The bodhisattva 
practising the dhydanapdramitad enters the successive dhyana stages with 
thoughts of the realm of desire (kama-dhdtu) E47 W@EBR, RRO AGG,” 
(T25.188b3—-4). This opens the way for extravagant displays of the psychologi- 
cal virtuosity of blending trance-states and active preaching. ‘The bodhisattva 
always dwells in the dhyana, concentrates his thoughts, remains unmoved, does 
not generate coarse observation (vitarka) and subtle examination (vicdra) and 
[yet] at the [same] time he preaches the Dharma with countless voices to all 
living beings in the ten directions and liberates them. @ReseKe# ARE, 
MORDRER HR. MEAtH—OREUR Ee Rie MA Z.. ‘(T25.188c9-11)" 

The Vimalakirtinirdesa goes as far as to declare that the correct practice of 
solitary meditation (pratisamlina) is not withdrawing from the attainment of ces- 
sation (*nirodhasamapatti)®* and yet displaying ordinary behaviour.*? (Chinese 
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translation: 7K CMRBRR, RAB. T14.539c21-22, T14.561b14—-15”; 
Tibetan translation: ji ltar ‘gog pa*' las kyang mi Idang zhing spyod lam kun tu 
yang snang bar ‘gyur ba de ltar nang du yang dag gzhag par gyis shig | 
P34.Bul90a4) 

Let us now see what our texts have to tell about samadhi, one of the new 
leading ‘stars’ in Mahayana literature. In terms of spiritual cultivation, the 
attainment of the unsurpassed perfect Awakening (anuttara-samyak-sambodhi) 
is, presumably, neither a simple intellectual act of understanding nor a complete 
self-abandon to enstatic states. For the Prajfidparamita literature authors, it was 
a matter of paramount importance that wisdom should lead and control all the 
other perfections. Alongside innovations in defining the nature of dhyana, they 
elaborated upon and reinterpreted another old spiritual alley. The four dhydnas, 
the core of the dhydnapdramita, are considered to include all other aspects of 
spiritual cultivation: the five supernatural powers (abhijfa), the four states of 
mental sameness (sammacitta), the eight deliverances (vimoksa), the ten totali- 
ties (Artsndyatana), the bodhisattva’s samadhis ##%E =k, amounting to 108 or 
120 varieties, etc. (Prajnaparamitopadesa, T25.185b; 187c). Amongst all these 
practices, it seems that early Mahayana chose to stress particularly samadhi as 
the ideal form of spiritual cultivation or cognitive perfection. To start with, the 
term was polysemic even in the early Canon®™, and its wide semantic sphere 
must have served perfectly well the creative purposes and, probably, the psycho- 
logical experimentation of the Prajfiaparamita followers. Furthermore, it was an 
ideal term related both to dhyana and prajnda. 

The popularity of samadhi in the Great Vehicle® is witnessed by the impres- 
sive number of concentrations as well as sutras dedicated to them. The most 
popular and well-defined ones appear to be the three concentrations which will 
be dealt with below. The number of samddhis varies from 58 (Asta(M), 490-2) 
to 108 (Pafica, 1424 and 198-203), 115 (Sata, 825-835), 118 (Mahdavyutpatti, 
40~49, under the heading prajridpadramitodbhavita samadhi namani), 12 (Sata, 
1412-1426), etc.° The poetic frenzy of the sutras often made the number 
acquire hyperbolic digits. Other passages in the Prajndpdramita literature 
mention hundreds of thousands (T8.1a26; T8,217a28) or millions of samddhis 
(T8.842b3). The Saddharmapundarika (p. 424)*° speaks of hundreds of thou- 
sands of kotis of samddhis equal to the sands of the Ganges. The Prajnapadrami- 
topadesa explains 14 representative samddhis (T25.268b-—c) and then declares 
their number infinite 4% (T25.268c). Do we have here a process of gradual 
growth from a relatively limited number of concentrations to hyperbolic digits? 
As with many other processes of historical development, we can certainly 
assume that a gradual enlargement took place, but, on the other hand, the 
Sravakayana tradition does not lack completely the rhetoric of astronomic 
numbers. The Mahdavibhasa, for instance, says that ‘if one classifies according to 
continuity (*samtana) and momentariness (*ksana), then there is an infinite 
number of samddhis.’ #5 2\FHRFIBS 5. BAT RE = EHH, (T27.538a26-7). It is, 
however, difficult to draw conclusions as to whether our Mahayana texts were 
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influenced by an Abhidharmic tradition or we have to deal here with a com- 
pletely independent growth.*” 

Whatever the origin of the infinite number of concentrations may be, more 
important for our discussion here is to consider whether these samadhis actually 
refer to specific meditative techniques. The texts are not very clear and generous 
in details. It appears, however, that apart from some well-attested methods, 
many of these samadhis represent rather stylistic devices stressing the fact that 
the apprehension of the most profound aspects of reality, must be connected 
with a state of concentration.** The Samddhiraja-siitra lists hundreds of qualifi- 
cations and merits of ‘the samadhi that is manifested as the sameness of the 
essential nature of all dharmas’ (sarva-dharma-svabhava-samata-vipancita- 
samadhi)”, but there is no clearly identifiable meditative technique which can be 
singled out as this particular samadhi. The word appears to denote a ‘cognitive 
experience of emptiness’ covering a wide variety of senses, including the sutra 
itself (Gomez et al. 1989, 16). Similarly, in spite of the huge number of theo- 
retical and rhetorical considerations on the samadhi which gives its title, the 
Siiramgamasamadhi-siitra contains only one brief passage on how the ‘samadhi 
of the heroic march’ should be practised (T15.463b21—c5; P32.331b2—332a4): 
the bodhisattva should ‘contemplate all phenomena as empty 22, with no resis- 
tance (48 ATBERE apratigha)», perishing with each [moment of] thought 22s, 
without aversion or passion Es 183". We have here rather a general statement 
of a basic refrain of the Mahayana Weltanschauung supposedly realised in a 
state of deep concentration. Furthermore, the text adds that the way of practising 
this samadhi is not singular and its actual method of cultivation depends upon 
the functioning of the mind and mental concomitants (LATTT *citta-caitta 
pravrtti) of each living being.*! 

The central and perhaps the oldest form of samadhi in the Prajfidparamita 
literature appears to be the set known as ‘the three concentrations’ (trayah 
samadhyah ==8k)*, i.e. the emptiness concentration (sinyatd-samadhi), the 
signless concentration (Gnimitta-samadhi), and the directionless concentration 
(apranihita-samadhi). They correspond more or less to the traditional three 
gates of liberation (trini-vimoksa-mukhani =#®BLFS).°* This triad might have 
played the role of a bridge between the two Vehicles by providing the proto- 
Mahayana ascetics with a preliminary epistemic model of emptiness (sinyata) 
and signlessness (animitta) which ultimately laid the foundations of the Great 
Vehicle paradigm shift.°> The Pafica (p.208)*° and the Sata (p.1440) use the 
same definition for the three concentrations as the Ekottardgama (T2.630b) 
(Lamotte 1944-1976, 1213).°” 

There are, nevertheless, differences in the way Mahayana authors conceive 
the three samadhis. The most important is the practise of these concentrations 
without hypostasization™: ‘The bodhisattva, the great being, practising the per- 
fection of wisdom, does not connect [his actual practice of] emptiness with the 
emptiness [conceived of as an entity]; [therefore, for him] there is no binding to 
emptiness.” (bodhisattvo mahasattvah prajhaparamitayam caran na siinyatam 
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Stinyataya yojayati na Siinyatayogam. Parica, 48; cf. also p.52).”” And the same 
goes true for signlessness and directionlessness. The three samadhis are con- 
sidered virtually identical with the practice of the perfection of wisdom and are 
declared the most exalted form of cultivation (niruttaro hy esah Sariputra yogo 
yad uta prajnaparamitayogah siinvatdyogah dnimittayogah apranihitayogah. 
Patrica, 58-9; T8.224c23-4).*' This spiritual omnipotence” makes them so 
effective that the bodhisattva’s career as a saviour for aeons is menaced. They 
can potentially trigger a speedy Awakening but if this is achieved before the 
completion of the bodhisattva’s vows, then it amounts to the falling to the level 
of sravakas and pratyekabuddhas (Asta(M), 310). The bodhisattva must dwell in 
the concentrations of emptiness, signlessness, and directionlessness without 
actually realising them (na saksdatkaroti). Their complete attainment would mean 
the realisation of the reality-limit (bhita-koti) (Asta(M), 373-9; Asta(W), 
749-61).% The bodhisattva should be like a bird in the air or like a skilful archer 
who shoots upwards one arrow and then keeps on shooting arrows in order to 
stop the fall of the first one (Asta(M), 374; Asta(W), 754—5).™ To achieve this 
the bodhisattva, basing himself upon friendliness directed towards all living 
beings, ties himself to them, transcends whatever belongs to defilements and 
Mara® as well as the stages of srdvakas and pratyekabuddhas, and abides in the 
concentration of emptiness, etc. (yasmin samaye Subhiite bodhisattvo 
mahasattvah sarvasattvandm antike maitricittam arambani-krtya tan paramaya 
maitrya paribadhnati atrantare bodhisattvo mahasattvah klesapaksam 
marapaksan ca atikramya sravakabhimim prayekabuddhabhumin ca atikramya 
tatra samadhav avatisthate. Asta(M), 373-4; Asta(W), 754).°" 

The Prajriadparamitopadesa, which dedicates a long passage to the three 
samadhis == (T25.206a-8a), considers these concentrations to be a very 
particular and extremely powerful type of wisdom (prajna). When the interlocu- 
tor asks our author why these forms of prajria are called samadhi, the latter 
answers: ‘If these three types of wisdom are not established in concentration, 
they become mad wisdom (*unmattaprajfa).* Many would [thus] fall into 
vicious doubts (*mithyasanka), and they could not [practise] anymore. [But] if 
[these types of wisdom] are established in concentration, then they can destroy 
all defilements (lesa) and obtain the true characteristic (bhitalaksana) of 
phenomena. #[=MPREFEEP. REM. SU, MATEY. BEEP. 
SURERR RETA. PUR WIA.. ‘(T25.20618-21). The treatise uses a simile to 
explain the mental functions involved in the three samddhis: ‘When a king £ 
arrives, he necessarily has with him his chief minister Xf and his attendants 
4£°. The samadhi is like the king, the wisdom like the chief minister, and the 
other dharmas like the attendants’ (T25.207a8—9). Although the three concentra- 
tions are declared to be a type of wisdom, their actual practice appears to be 
interwoven with the dhyana. They are said to be found on nine or eleven dhyana 
stages (+8 bhumi) according to whether we regard them as always pure (A}& 
andasrava) or as sometimes pure and sometimes impure (#8 sdsrava) respec- 
tively (T25.207a23-b2).” 
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This is the basic picture offered by our texts. It seems that two major doctri- 
nal concerns stand out as paramount for their authors. The first one, hugely sen- 
sitive for the Great Vehicle followers, is how a bodhisattva can engage in 
meditation, especially in the cultivation of enstatic states as well as emptiness, 
signlessness, and directionlessness, without losing his salvific involvement. The 
second one, which Mahayana inherited from earlier Buddhism, is how and to 
what degree non-discursive cognitive modes can be combined with rational 
observational thinking in order to attain the supreme Awakening. The Mahayana 
texts and followers usually assure us that they can successfully solve these prob- 
lems. The bodhisattva can balance and even fuse his meditation practice with his 
immense compassion and messianic career. We are told that his spiritual tech- 
niques, especially samadhi, can subtly blend dhyana with prajna. 

The task of a self-effacing, purely descriptive historian (if such a person can 
be said to exist) should perhaps come to an end here. I cannot, however, resist 
the temptation to ask two more philosophical questions. How can one engaged 
in the three samdadhis, which by definition exclude all types of entities, 
characteristics, and mental orientation, simultaneously feel compassion and 
friendliness towards all living beings?”' How is it possible to fuse dhyana and 
prajna? I am certainly aware of the immense difficulty of the question. Any 
attempt to answer such questions will transcend the realm of philologico-histor- 
ical studies and land us in the field of the philosophy and psychology of religion. 
Even if an answer, let alone a certain one, may not be possible, the question will, 
nevertheless, satisfy a basic human need to discuss such propositions not only in 
terms of ascertaining their mere occurrence in historical sources but also in rela- 
tion to truth-values. After all, these propositions admittedly try to say something 
about the essence of reality and human mind. Furthermore, the discussion of 
their truth-value will, in turn, help a more critically engaged (and by necessity 
no longer ‘purely descriptive’) historian to judge the role and development of 
these ideas. 

Let me sketch out a brief answer to the first question. Do we have here a dog- 
matic patchwork meant to accommodate two basically incompatible practices, 
i.e. enstatic states and active social involvement? Or do we have to deal with 
spiritual modes and states which cannot be known and assessed by means of our 
normal epistemic categories? The traditional Buddhist answer would obviously 
favour the latter solution. After all, deluded prthagjanas, to which | undoubtedly 
belong, have no right to pass judgements on such lofty states which they cannot 
experience. The only alternative is, we would be told, to become bodhisattvas 
ourselves. With no foreseeable plans to embark upon this noble enterprise 
myself and, what is even worse, starting from different philosophical presuppo- 
sitions, I am not willing to accept this position without strong reservations. This 
is not the place to develop a full-fledged epistemic dialogue with Buddhism, but 
as far as our normal understanding of psychological states (including and 
accepting the altered states of consciousness) as well as the basic requirements 
of logical consistency goes, it is very hard to believe that one can experience 
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simultaneously states of gradual decrease and eventual cessation of all discur- 
sive and emotional functions, on the one hand, and intense mental, verbal, and 
bodily activities for the salvation of the sentient beings, on the other. I rather 
tend to regard this as an instance of tension between what Schmithausen 
(1999)” aptly calls the two poles of Buddhist spirituality, ie. detachment (vimu- 
cacati, nibbindati, virajjati, upekkha@/upeksa) and caring for others (karund, 
karufiha, dayd, anukampa), in Sravakayana, and emptiness (siinyata) and com- 
passion (Aarund), in Mahayana. In his excellent lecture, Schmithausen argues 
that while there is no doubt that these poles represent the two fundamental 
pillars of Buddhism, the actual relation, psychological and doctrinal, between 
them is not as simple as it may appear.” Though early Buddhism regards sym- 
pathy (kdrufna) as an important virtue, it does not consider it as ‘an automatic 
effect of the awakening experience of the Buddha or even an inevitable outflow 
of any liberating experience’ (p.6). We even see ‘a certain tension between, on 
the one hand, the state of liberation characterized by detachment and, on the 
other, becoming involved in activity for the sake of others’ (p.11). The 
Mahayana ideal of universal! salvation brings new developments and nuances in 
the relation between the two poles, but the tension does not come to end. The 
Prajndparamita literature in particular presents the samadhis of emptiness 
(sinyata) and ‘transphenomenality’ (Gnimitta) as extremely potent and able to 
lead directly to the attainment of Buddhahood, which, when too premature, 
would compromise the salvific career of the bodhisattva. Schmithausen refers 
here to Chapter 20 of the Asfa, which we have also discussed above. Here the 
bodhisattva ‘should only become familiar with them [the samddhis], but he must 
not prematurely realize (sdksat-kr) them, he must not “fall” (pat) into them’ (p. 
17). Together with this careful practice, he must counterbalance these samddhis 
by cultivating benevolence or compassion with regard to all living beings (ibid.). 
The tension between the full awakening and salvific activity appears to be 
implicitly recognised by the texts themselves. The solution suggested here is 
basically one of balanced but separate practice of the two poles. The passages 
from the Prajfidparamitopadesa and the Vimalakirtinirdesa discussed above 
seem to take a further step: meditative enstatic states, presumably quite potent 
and traditionally seen as part of the path towards liberation, are now said to 
include compassion, thoughts of the realm of desire, and normal behaviour. This 
coincidentia oppositorum represents a new step in the attempt to solve the 
underlying tension between the two poles. As an avowedly hopeless prthagjana, 
I find this development a doctrinally motivated move meant to portray the 
exalted ideal of the bodhisattva’s messianic mission rather than a psychological 
reality. 

What about the dhyana and prajnd fusion? This possibility is actually men- 
tioned not only in relation with the three samdadhis but also with the supremacy 
and comprehensive nature of the perfection of wisdom. The Ratnaguna declares 
that ‘for those accomplished in the practice of the perfection of wisdom, all per- 
fections are comprised in it (prajfidva paramita-siksita-samskrtanam™, sarve ca 
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paramita bhont’ iha samgrhitah/ chapter XXV, verse 4, p.100). In a parallel 
passage, the Asta says: ‘Subhuti, for the bodhisattva, the great being, thus prac- 
tising the perfection of wisdom, all perfections are included in it’ (evam eva 
Subhite prajfidparamitayam siksamanasya_ bodhisattvasya_ mahasattvasya 
tasyam sarvah paramita antargata bhavanti. Asta(M), p. 431, Asta(W), p. 825; 
Lokaksema’s translation: ###, #RRNRMESARERES, SRE... 
T8.357c19-21). Could we see it as a psychological reality, 1.e. not only as a doc- 
trinal ideal but also as an actual spiritual experience? To start with, there is no 
way we can ascertain this by means of philologico-historical methods. Further- 
more, the answer to this question largely depends on how prajna is understood. 
Even if we limit ourselves to one scripture or one class of texts, the exact defini- 
tion of prajid would require a study in itself. To make things more complicated, 
the texts themselves warn us that a purely theoretical understanding of the 
concept is impossible and its elusiveness is part of its nature. Despite all dif- 
ficulties, | would risk a very general definition and say that prajfda is a subtle 
cognitive process which presupposes both an intuitive grasp of the reality and a 
high degree of awareness with no emotional support, i.e. attachment. Whatever 
the subtle relation between the non-discursive realisation and awareness may be, 
I do not think that prajfid is a cessation of all mental functions as the nirod- 
hasamapatti."© To the extant prajfd could be said to be an underlying attitude 
pervading the ascetic’s life, I do not find it impossible to speak of its combina- 
tion with dhyana or any other practice. Problems of logical consistency (I only 
mean prthagjana logic) may, however, arise if we take dhyana as a gradual 
decrease of emotional and cognitive activity culminating with nirodhasamapatti. 
If this is the case, as in the passage from the Prajnaparamitopadesa which links 
the practice of the three concentrations to the nine or eleven dhydna stages (#h 
bhiimi) (T25.207a23—-b2), then the precise connection between dhyana and 
prajna becomes very difficult to explain. It may actually echo the relation 
between enstatic meditation (samatha) and observational concentration 
(vipasyana) present since early Buddhism. Later scholastic tradition, 
Sravakayana and Mahayana alike, have always portrayed samatha and 
vipasyand as being in a state of balance and harmony. This view has been shared 
by many modern Buddhist and scholars. Studies like, to give only two examples, 
those of Cousins (1984) and Kochi (1973) actually stress this aspect.’° The rela- 
tion between samatha and vipasyand has, however, not always been that of a 
perfect marriage. The early canon records clashes between monks who practice 
the jhana-meditation (jhayi bhikkhit) and monks who are attached to the doctrine 
(dhammayoga bhikkhii) (ANIII355-6). The relation between the ‘rationalist’ 
trend and the ‘mystic’ current, epitomised by Musila and Narada, was the 
subject of a classical study published by La Vallée Poussin in 1937. The attempt 
to harmonise the tension between the two paths has often been done by what 
Schmithausen, using Hacker’s term, uptly calls ‘ “inclusivism’”, i.e. a method of 
intellectual debate in which the competing doctrine, or essential elements of it, 
are admitted but relegated to a subordinate position’ (Schmithausen 1981, 223). 
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The process of relegating enstatic techniques to the role of ancillary or soterio- 
logically irrelevant practices as found in the Abhidharmakosa and Abhidhar- 
masamuccaya was brilliantly analysed by Griffiths (1983).” Though the relation 
between dhyana and prajfa is much more complicated”, we could, nevertheless, 
discover some reflections of the older samatha and/vs. vipasyand pair.” 


3. Meditation and the beginnings of Mahayana Buddhism 


Whatever the bodhisattva’s spiritual cultivation may actually have been, it 
seems to me very unlikely that those men coming up with such complex and 
subtle innovations were simple lay people with a mere populist desire to make 
the new Vehicle open for a general ‘easy ride’. The background seems to be that 
of an ascetic and philosophical milieu perfectly familiar with the doctrinal 
developments of the traditional Buddhism. Although the promise to become a 
Buddha was theoretically open to everybody, the way to do it was by no means 
simple to understand and practise. The people writing these texts were not anti- 
traditionalist, anti-elite laymen simply interested in proclaiming their rhetoric of 
the democratic superiority of the Great Vehicle over the Lesser Vehicle. It is 
true that their hermeneutic or innovative efforts sometimes had iconoclast 
fervour and smashing effects, but all these did not stem from ignorance or mere 
despise of the scholastic tradition. Basically, they were motivated, I believe, by a 
different philosophical outlook which must have grown gradually from within 
the Buddhist sangha itself. 

Looking for the roots, or, at least, part of the roots of Mahayana into ascetic 
communities is basically a variety of the old hypothesis which regards the rise of 
the Great Vehicle as a gradual development from the traditional schools 
(nikayas), usually from the more liberal and progressive Mahasanghika group. 
Bareau’s view on the origins of Mahayana (1955, 296-305) seems to me one of 
the most sensible formulations of the this theory.*° The French scholar outlines 
quite a number of similarities existing between the Mahasanghikas and the Great 
Vehicle (Bareau 301-304). He concludes, ‘are there among the sects of the 
Lesser Vehicle ontological theses showing clearly Mahayanist tendencies? To 
this question we can give an affirmative answer with all certitude.[...] The sects 
in question all belong to the Mahasanghika group’ (p.303). Backed up by a 
careful methodological treatment, the image of ascetic communities, doctrinally 
starting from a predominantly Mahasanghika background, can better explain 
many, if not most, of the facts of the Mahayana rise. 

At this point I must clarify a crucial methodological problem which underlies 
not only my presuppositions here but also many other studies dealing with Bud- 
dhist history. Although I surmise that some philosophical developments may 
have been the result of a doctrinal contrivance, as often pointed out above, there 
also instances in which I believe we could speak of a such a thing as real ascetic 
practice and that some passages in our texts seem to reflect it. I must confess that 
making the distinction between the two is an awfully complex problem but one 
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thing is sure: taking the scriptures at their face value without properly question- 
ing their rhetoric is not going to take us too far in the field of the history of reli- 
gion. In his recent study on ‘Buddhist Modernism and the Rhetoric of 
Meditative Experience’, Robert H. Sharf (1995) makes an excellent contribution 
to the questioning not only of the tradition itself but also of some of our current 
research clichés. Sharf’s paper is very convincing in deconstructing the concept 
of ‘pure experience’ as well as in proving that the modern stress on zazen or 
vipassana is largely an invented tradition (see pp.246—259), which is often sub- 
jected to the ‘politics of experience’ (see pp. 259-265). Sharf also contends that 
we have too frequently presupposed that meditation must have been the central 
preoccupation of the traditional monastic life. I quite agree with this position, 
and I hope that in what follows I shall adduce some extra evidence concerning 
this. | am also inclined to believe, partly in line with Sharf’s argumentation, that 
Buddhist literature, even its specialised treatises on the spiritual cultivation, do 
not necessarily reflect the meditative experiences of their own authors. 

My working hypothesis is that religious texts, including meditation manuals 
and treatises, represent an ‘intertexuality’ of sources and influences ranging 
from actual inner experiences to external factors. Excluding or favouring one 
type of sources, without sufficient evidence, can turn out to be methodologicaily 
biased. It is actually here that with due respect I would dare to disagree with 
Sharf and contend that the methodology employed by Schmithausen 
(1973;1976) may prove, when cautiously handled, a viable avenue for historical 
research. Sharf criticises the latter study for its methodological attempt to derive 
the formation of Yogacara idealism ‘from a generalisation of a fact observed in 
the case of meditation-objects, i.e. in the context of spiritual practice’ 
(Schmithausen 1976, 241; also quoted by Sharf 1995, 237). Sharf’s viewpoint is 
that ‘His [i.e. Schmithausen’s] argument does not demonstrate that Yogacara 
idealism emerged from reflection on an actual experience, so much as it shows 
that such a position can be derived from reflection upon the prescriptive medita- 
tive and soteriological ideals enunciated in Mahayana textual sources’ (p.238). 
He goes on to say that idealism could actually be derived from reflections upon 
epistemic errors or the ontology of dreams (ibid.). Now, I agree that it is indeed 
possible that the same generalisation could have been reached starting from dif- 
ferent experiences and inferences. But on the other hand, I do not think that 
deriving a doctrine from inferences occasioned by actual meditative experiences 
is logically impossible (like, for instance, accepting that a ‘married bachelor’ is 
non-contradictory). A love novel may be the result of the author’s desire to illus- 
trate a theoretical philosophy as well as originate in a genuine emotional 
experience. I think that the passages analysed by Schmithausen point in the 
direction of inferences based on meditative experiences, but I confess that 
I cannot prove it in an absolutely conclusive way. The reason is that our verifia- 
bility principle here stands on a relatively fragile basis. We cannot possibly 
verify beyond doubt what the actual situation was centuries ago and, therefore, 
are left with the alternative of carefully reading and interpreting our passages. 
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Especially when it comes to interpretation, many texts are so open that a variety 
of readings become possible. Even when one interpretation is preferable to 
others, it rarely happens that the evidence will be absolutely conclusive. 

In our case, the bottom line is whether reflection upon spiritual experiences is 
possible or not. Since Sharf does not deny the psychological possibility of medi- 
tative experiences as such (see pp. 259-260), it is hard to understand why he 
does not accept that one can draw conclusions from one’s own experiences and 
reports of other people’s experiences. It would actually be quite surprising that 
the human being would not be tempted to do it. If the experience is psychologi- 
cally possible, and it is a very special one, as meditation achievements presum- 
ably are, then it is to be expected that the meditator would try to find out a place 
for this experience in his philosophical understanding of life. Pointing out that 
Buddhist doctrines are not necessarily the result of meditation, let alone ‘pure 
experience’, is logical and salutary. Sharf is here right that much too often 
historians have been tempted to explain things only by appealing to spiritual 
experiences. Denying the possibility altogether is, however, unnecessary. 
Strictly speaking, it would require that Sharf should prove beyond doubt that 
meditative experiences cannot logically serve as a basis for philosophical infer- 
ences or that in each and every concrete historical case so far meditation and 
reflection upon it have never been the source of a doctrinal development. 

A final word about meditation: my assumption that meditative experiences 
may have been a basis of philosophical inferences is not motivated by the desire 
to defend the ‘pure experience’ or the supremacy of the contemplative way of 
knowledge. I actually speak of inferences based upon meditation and not of 
“pure experience’ as a direct source of doctrinal development, something which 
I find quite unlikely. Obviously, this is not the place to embark upon a full dis- 
cussion but I should like to make a very brief comment. I do not think that the 
‘otherness’ of an experience, i.e. its being of a different psychological quality, 
ensures its absolute truth-value. The only way we can decide our epistemic cri- 
teria is not by appeal to private experiences as the ultimate source of truth. The 
truth of a philosophically relevant proposition can only be proved by those 
common experiences which have, to use a Peircian term ‘ultimate warranted 
assertibility’. 

Let us now return to the beginnings of the Great Vehicle. As Harrison (1995, 
66) points out, if we suppose that ‘a substantial proportion of early Mahayanists 
were forest-dwellers meditating monks’, we could explain why early inscrip- 
tions contain almost no references to the Great Vehicle. It is significant that, as 
outlined above, the earliest epigraphical references to the Great Vehicle make 
their appearance from the 5th/6th centuries on and in the beginning they are 
mostly found on the ‘cultural fringe’ of the Indian civilisation (Schopen 1996, 
13-14). The ascetic-centrality hypothesis can also explain why so many early 
Mahayana sutras, like the Rastrapdlapariprccha, the Kasyapapdarivarta, the 
Aksobhyavyuha, the Ugrapariprccha, the Ratnarasi, the Samadhiraja, etc., 
stress the need to live in the forest and practise the dhutagunas (cf. Schopen 
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1996, 16-18). The Rdstrapdlapariprccha and the Samadhiraja even use the old 
image of the solitary rhinoceros to recommend secluded spiritual cultivation. 
We can also understand why these early ascetic Mahayanist communities, with 
little connection or, at least, with little control over the stupas, were far less 
associated with their cult and exalted instead the worship, keeping, reading, 
copying, and spreading of their own scriptures. Many of the earliest Mahayana 
sutras, like, for instance, the Pratyutpannasamadhi-siitra ARI =HKE, the 
Ajatasatrukaukrtyavinodana-siitra | RAtEER, and the Aksobhyatathagata- 
syavyuha-sutra Felis BIKE, are said to have talismanic powers which can protect 
from all types of disasters (Harrison 1993, 175-6). 

The gradual rise of Mahayana from within the traditional sangha can explain 
the doctrinal continuities between the two movements. As we have seen in 
Section 2 of this paper, an impressive number of tenets and developments of the 
Prajnadparamitd literature can only be understood if we refer to traditional 
Sravakayana doctrines with which our authors seem to be perfectly familiar. The 
hypothesis of a gradual formation of the new movement can also better explain 
why in spite of its general tone of self-glorification the literature of the new 
movement contains many passages which strike a note of conciliation with the 
Sravakayana ideals. The deep-rooted misconception concerning an unfailing, 
ubiquitous fierce criticism on the Lesser Vehicle by the new movement is not 
supported by our texts. It is true that such attacks do exit and that the bod- 
hisattva ideal is universally presented as superior to all other religious aspira- 
tions, but the new agenda is not carried out at the expense of completely denying 
the old tradition. It has often been noted that the term hinayana does not occur 
so frequently in the earliest scriptures of the Great Vehicle (Harrison 1987, 80, 
speaking of the Chinese translations in the 2nd century CE; Shizutani 1974, 
40-41, Saigusa 1981, 124—-5, on the rarity of the term in the Asta*!; cf. Conze 
1978, 7, n. 1, which points out that Ainaydna is seldom used but terms like 
hinajatika, hinaprajna, hinavirya, etc. are freely used). To be sure, the levels of 
the arhats and pratyekabuddhas are declared inferior compared to the attain- 
ments of a bodhisattva, but we find early Mahayana scriptures like the Aksobhy- 
atathagatasyavyiha-sitra Ba ReR RE which depict the srdvakas as happily 
sharing Aksobhya’s Pure Land with the bodhisattvas (Harrison 1987, 83-4). 
Such examples of peaceful co-existence are not singular and can be equally 
found in the Asta, the Ajatasatrukaukrtyavinodana-sutra WI ARtt #8, and the 
Cheng ju guang ming ding yi jing MAHA RE (ibid., p. 84). With the passage 
of time, the conciliatory tone of some of these early Mahay4na texts gradually 
gives way to a more vehement, but not always complete, condemnation of the 
Lesser Vehicle.’ According to Conze (1994, X VI), the increase of sectarianism 
is a main criterion for detecting the later accretions in the PrajAdparamita liter- 
ature. 

It is undoubtedly a conjectural scenario but I would imagine that a great part 
of the earliest Mahayana communities started as groups of ascetics motivated 
not only by a new understanding of the Path but also by a strong opposition to 
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the well-established monastic institutions which often tended to neglect the spir- 
itual quest altogether. We would have here a particular case in the long history 
of the duality between forest-dwelling ascetics (@raffavasi/vanavasi) and 
monks living in villages (gamavdsi) or towns (nagaravasi). We actually 
know fairly well the evolution of this dichotomy in Southeast Asia and this 
has been brilliantly summarised by Tambiah (1984, 53-76). It seems that 
most of the ascetic movements which have repeatedly occurred throughout the 
history of the saigha in Sri Lanka, Burma, and Thailand paradigmatically 
started as a return to the pristine ideals of the early Buddhist Path: an intense 
practice of meditation accompanied by the strict observation of the Vinaya rules 
and, very often, of the dhitargas. Although the initial motivation of these 
groups did not presumably lie in gaining the patronage of the royal houses or 
masses, their rejection of the material wealth and their earnest spiritual quest, 
often associated, at least in popular imagination, with supernatural powers, have 
usually led to their immense popularity and frequent transformation into (para- 
doxically!) rich and well-established monastic communities. Another factor 
leading to their initially unhoped-for success was their neutral stance and dis- 
tance from the political turmoil of their age, which made them suitable for the 
role of mediators and state-sponsored religious reformers. It is significant to note 
here the relations of these ascetic groups with their original communities as well 
as their gradual metamorphosis. Mendelson, also quoted by Tambiah (1984, 62), 
writes: 


The forest monks, much like the hermits, did not necessarily cease to 
belong to a mother community which might well be of the village kind. 
Later in time, forest monks began to appear in forest communities, 
devoting themselves no longer to meditation alone but indulging also in 
cultural and educational activities, as did town and village monks; in 
short, they seem to have been treated in some places as separate sects. 


To return now to our early Mahayana Buddhists, we could surmise that a 
similar situation could have taken place. The initial motivation of breaking away 
from the mother community, most likely a Mahasanghika milieu, must have 
been both doctrinal and spiritual. Not only that the dissident ascetics must have 
felt themselves growingly different from the rest of the community in their 
philosophical outlook but they also were perhaps disillusioned with the material- 
ism as well as the passion for social respectability and fame of the monastic 
Establishment. There is a deep-seated tendency with a large number of modern 
students of Buddhism to associate monastic life, first and foremost, with the 
strict observance of disciplinary rules and intense meditation. Disappointing as it 
may be, the reality is often quite different from our ideals and hopes. Undoubt- 
edly, there is a scarcity of materials concerning life in the Buddhist monasteries 
of ancient India. I do not mean here traditional ideals or modern projections 
filled with pro-Buddhist expectations. A patient and careful scholar can, 
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however, dig them out of the discouragingly intricate Vinaya and epigraphical 
sources. The scholar in question is no other than Gregory Schopen to whom we 
owe one of the very few studies on the monastic life and daily activities on the 
basis of the data contained in the Tibetan translation of the Mulasarvastivadin 
Ksudrakavastu (Schopen 1997a). 

Although the text makes it clear that the basic occupations (bya ba, 
*karantya) of a monk are meditation (bsam gtan, *dhydna) and recitation (gdon 
pa, *pathanti), these were far from being the only monastic duties, at least for 
large sections of the coenobites. For instance, sweeping the vihara, both a clean- 
ing activity and a ritual act, was as much part of the daily life as the more ‘lofty’ 
occupations, especially for the monks in charge of physical properties (dge skos, 
*upadhivarika). Furthermore, many passages clearly show that the monks had to 
choose between specialising in meditation or recitation. In other words, ‘a monk 
was expected to do one or the other but not both’ (Schopen 1997a, 17). In the 
Sayandsanuvastu, meditation in the forest is presented as potentially dangerous 
and in order to ensure a safe area for the tranquil practice of spiritual cultivation 
a place (vastu) in a public area (prakase sthdne) of the monastery had to be 
secured. This, in turn created the need for a series of new monastic occupations 
with coenobites specialised in and presumably dedicating all or almost all of 
their time to supporting this activity. The Vinaya texts actually authorise a series 
of many other menial jobs or qualified occupations necessary for the mainte- 
nance of the vihdra and ensuring smooth ‘public relations’ with the lay sup- 
porters.*? 

Certainly, these texts basically reflect the situation of the Milasarvastivadin 
community, and a complete study must include all relevant data in the entire 
Buddhist literature. Passages hinting at the practical hardships a meditating 
monk may have actually faced are not, however, limited to Mulasarvastivadin 
sources. [ should like to discuss here another example which comes from 
the meditation classic of the Theravadins, the Visuddhimagga. The monk 
whose morality (st/a) has already been purified should first approach a spiritual 
friend (kalydnamitta) in order to receive his meditation subject (kammattana). 
‘After that he should avoid a monastery unfavourable to the development of 
concentration and go to live in one that is favourable’ (Visuddhimagga, p. 72; 
Nanamoli tr. 1991, 90-91). A monastery unfavourable (ananuriipa vihara) for 
the development of concentration (samddhibhdvandya) is later on defined as a 
place which has any of ‘the eighteen faults’ (atthdrasa dosa). ‘These are: large- 
ness, newness, dilapidatedness, a nearby road, a pond, [edible] leaves, flowers, 
fruits, famousness, a nearby city, nearby timber trees, nearby arable fields, pres- 
ence of incompatible persons, a nearby port of entry, nearness to the border 
countries, nearness to the frontier of a kingdom, unsuitability, lack of good 
friends’ (Visuddhimagga, p.96,; Nanamoli tr. 1991, 118). Each of these faults is 
then described in detail (Visuddhimagga, p.96-99; Nanamoli tr. 1991, 118—1 21). 
Let us quote here only the fragment depicting the situation in the first faulty 
monastery: 
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Firstly, people with varying aims collect in a Jarge monastery. They 
conflict with each other and so neglect the duties. The Enlightenment- 
tree terrace, etc., remain unswept, the water for drinking and washing is 
not set out. [...] Drinking water must be maintained. By not doing it he 
[i.e. the monk who wants to practise meditation] would commit a 
wrongdoing in the breach of a duty. But if he does it, he loses time. He 
arrives too late at the village and gets nothing because the alms giving 
is finished. Also, when he goes into retreat, he is distracted by loud 
noises of novices and young bhikkhus, and by acts of the Community 
[being carried out]. 

(Visuddhimagga, p.96-97; Nanamoli tr. 1991, 118-119) 


This and all the other faults clearly suggest that a decent, quite place to pursue 
one’s spiritual cultivation, presumably the very raison d’étre of the Buddhist 
Path, was not so easy to find within the Holy Community supposed to exist in 
order to facilitate and promote it. A large monastery (mahdavihara) such as 
depicted by Buddhaghosa here was a far cry from the peaceful Shangri-La 
where the ascetic would find the quite and spiritually-friendly environment 
necessary for his practice. Not only that we see that many of the young brethren 
were noisy and the Community was busy with prosaic administrative businesses 
(how close indeed to our modern academic institutions!) but we are also told 
that the monks in the monastery gathered with ... varying aims or intentions 
(nanachanda), and they, furthermore, quarrelled with each other (afifiamannham 
pativiruddhataya). Our ascetic does not seem to be expected to maintain the 
water, which, if my interpretation is correct, means that the monks actively 
engaged in meditation were served by other groups of coenobites doing the more 
menial jobs. They were perhaps an elite which the vihdra was supposed to treat 
with special care but ... reality must have often been disappointing. The monk 
in Buddhaghosa’s scenario gets no special treatment and, moreover, being a 
conscientious brother does his duties and ... ends up with little time left for 
meditation and an empty stomach. 

A restless soul tired of the existential dukkha joining the Holy Order with a 
genuine aspiration for Awakening must have found many of these monastic 
establishments spiritually disappointing. Neither the Mulasarvastivadin texts dis- 
cussed above nor the Visuddhimagga are contemporary with the proto- 
Mahayana age™ but J assume that starting with the Asokan period the growth of 
the institutional success of the Buddhist sarigha may have paradoxically led to 
an increasing number of monastic establishments where meditation was hard to 
practise or confined to a minority. Actually, quite a few of the early Mahayana 
sutras direct their criticism not only against the inferior attainments and salvific 
abilities of the srdvakas and pratyekabuddhas but also against the decadence of 
the monastic institutions no longer fulfilling their spiritual goals. A full-fledged 
attack on the Sravakayana appears to have been felt either doctrinally unneces- 
sary or socially inadvisable. Some of the proto-Mahayana groups appear to have 
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genuinely considered that a large number of the traditional goals and practices 
could still be given a limited recognition in their new religious agendas. Other 
ascetic fraternities may have had to play down their critical tone. After all, in the 
incipient stage, they wanted to or had to keep minimum links with their mother 
communities and for a while were considered and probably considered them- 
selves, at least in terms of Vinaya lineage, part of them. Some communities, few 
perhaps, had the zealot courage to break away in a more dramatic way but, by 
and large, the rise of the New Vehicle, as so many other historical events, must 
have been a gradual process. 

While a vehement doctrinal criticism may have been considered unnecessary 
or inadvisable, a fierce attack on the monastic Establishment for neglect of the 
basic spiritual duties and aspirations must have been easier, even when it was 
directed at the mother community. This way we see so many early Mahayana 
scriptures lashing out at the excesses of the coenobites with no concern for spir- 
itual values.* Suffice it here to quote three stanzas from the Rastrapala which is 
one of the most representative sutras in this respect: 


Perpetually intent on gain they are, dishonestly feigning devotion to 
[religious] practice. 
‘No one in our world can ever vie with me in morality and virtues!’, 
they will say. 
Indeed they do hate each other, always fond they are to mutually pick 
out their faults; 
With farming and with trade they occupy themselves. Far from them do 
the [true] ascetics stay!®° 
In future times these monks with no restraint, a far cry from morality 
and virtues, 
With their feud, dispute, and envy will bring the ruin to my Law! 
(adhyavasadnaparah sada labhe te kuhasathyaprayogaratas ca| 
kascid aptha samo mama nasti vaksyati Silagunesu katham cit|| 
te ca parasparam eva ca dvista chidragavesananityaprayuktah| 
krsikarmavanijyaratas ca Sramana®’ hi sudurata tesam\| 
evam asamyata pascimakale bhiksava Silagunesu suditre| 
te ’ntara hapayisyanti madharmam*® bhandanavigrahairsyavasenal|) 
(Rastrapala, p. 17) 
(BaARAKR BESRRUAE BRR ET —DMAMCe 
ROSSER BRAGTKE IRAE SHAE RRe 
ARE Prt FARR BT VR RRR ) 
(Jnanagupta’s HA BkWES translation, T11.460c12-17) 


The bitter dissatisfaction of the author who speaks on behalf or in praise of the 
ascetics (Sramanda), contrasted here with monks (bhiksava), is very clear. The 
passage does not attack the coenobites because of their selfish preoccupation 
with their own liberation, the main Mahay&na issue against the Lesser Vehicle, 
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but simply because of their complete abandonment of any religious ideals. It is 
true that this disillusionment could have been voiced by laymen who caught a 
glimpse of the presumable Nirvana-seekers predominantly concerned with trade 
benefits and factional disputes (How contemporary it sounds!). | find it, never- 
theless, more likely that this considerable degree of familiarity with the dealings 
and atmosphere of a monastic institution is a reflection of inside knowledge 
more likely to have been obtained by fellow- or former fellow-coenobites. These 
were rather scandalous disclosures of the ‘sarigha behind closed doors’ coming 
from insiders or, at least, laymen with a special status like Ugra in the Ugra- 
pariprccha, which will be discussed below.” 

The hard-liners who could not find a place where they could quietly meditate 
and whose calls of return to a pure life of spiritual dedication fell on deaf ears 
had the alternative of setting up a forest-dwelling community in which these 
ideals could be fulfilled. Add here a progressive doctrinal background and a 
taste for non-orthodox interpretation, occasioned by philosophical reflection on 
the true meanings of the Teaching and on meditative experiences, and you 
have the formula of the first Mahayana communities. Their followers could 
be oxymoronically portrayed as groups with fundamentalist ideals and inno- 
vative interpretations. Let us not forget here that both elements are necessary 
to make a proto-Mahiayana follower. Stressing only the ascetic ideal does 
not take us too far. Despite the scarcity of meditation-friendly environments, 
the Sravakayana Buddhists continued their tradition of spiritual cultivation. 
After all, not all groups of ascetics had to turn into Mahayana communities 
of forest-dwellers. The Vinaya materials and the Visuddhimagga passages 
discussed above point at the difficulty not at the impossibility of practising 
meditation. There are many clues which indicate to us that spiritual cultivation 
continued to be practised within the Sravakayana doctrinal framework. 
The large number of meditation manuals and treatises, mostly preserved in 
Chinese translations, bear witness to the interest of the Sravakayana authors 
in this area (Deleanu 1992; 1993).*° There is nothing to prove beyond doubt that 
all these scriptures were written by the ascetics themselves but some passages 
seem to indicate first-hand knowledge of the actual practice. We also know 
that the yogacdras formed a respected group within the Sarvastivadin com- 
munity and their views are often recorded in the Mahavibhasa (Nishi 1939). 
Finally, monks practising meditation (prahanitka)’' appear recorded as donors in 
inscriptions of the Kiisana age (Schopen 1997b, 31, 36; Damsteegt 1978, 247). 
Though their Nikaya affiliation is not known, they appear to be Sravakayana 
monks. 

Many of the earliest Mahayana communities started perhaps as ‘fundamental- 
ist? groups rather than revolutionary and populist fraternities. I use inverted 
commas here because fundamentalism is never a return to a perfectly recon- 
structable pristine Teaching of a founder. It is usually a blend of more or less 
dim knowledge of the early doctrines with a great deal of interpretation and 
agendas meant to serve contemporary needs. The earliest Mahayana Buddhists 
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had the fundamentalist goal of returning to the very roots. Instead of being 
content with the arhat ideal, of which they actually heard so seldom, if ever, in 
the monastic Establishment, they decided to recreate the Founder’s own spiritual 
experience, or, in other words, to become Buddhas themselves. The movement 
was not necessarily started as a democratic avenue for all laymen to achieve the 
supreme Awakening. Yet its logic implied more openness: it is no longer the 
formal membership to the Order that matters but the desire to practise sincerely. 
While most of the ascetics of the new movement remained renunciant monks 
associated with a mother community, their ‘formal’ status, especially when con- 
sidered from the latter’s official viewpoint, must have been somehow in a grey 
zone. The stress of the importance of the formal membership to a monastic insti- 
tution would have been as inadvisable as the emphasis of a complete break with 
the Order. This is not to say that the openness to laymen and their needs was a 
mere strategic move. Genuine feelings of sympathy and compassion towards 
these people and all living beings must have been at work here. After all, the 
‘Lesser Vehicle’ is far from lacking a tradition in this respect. These genuine 
feelings were perhaps enhanced by the inside knowledge that the layman with 
his sincere belief in the merits of worshipping the sangha was actually cheated 
by corrupt bhiksus who had betrayed the noble ideals. Last but not least, the 
sympathy and compassion must have been seen as an integral part of the ideal to 
become a Buddha. The picture of the founder himself, which many of the 
ascetics must have got through exalted biographies and Jatakas, was one of self- 
less dedication. 

The universal salvation commitment is undeniably present in most of the ear- 
liest Mahayana scripture but I believe that it should not be unduly over- 
emphasised. The earliest strata of the Ratnaguna and the Asta contain passages 
proclaiming the salvific mission of the bodhisattva” but this does not appear to 
be the most recurrent theme. What strikes one in these as well as other 
Prajfiaparamita texts is the exalted exposition of the new cognitive mode which 
ensures the attainment of the supreme Awakening. It is called the perfection of 
wisdom (prajndparamita), or the wisdom of the Sugatas (sugatdna prajfa)”’, or 
the omniscience (sarvajfata, etc.)*. The first two chapters of the Ratnaguna 
often repeat, almost like a refrain, the following sentence: ‘this is the practice of 
the wisdom, supreme amongst perfections’ (esd sa prajfia-vara-paramitaya 
carya) (Ch. 1, verses 12, 14, 23, 24, 26, 28; Ch. 2, verses 1, 12) (cf. Conze 1994, 
X). Even in the case of a sutra like the Saddharmapundarika, for which the One 
Vehicle salvation theme is central, the early history of the text appears to be 
characterised by a more marked emphasis on the wisdom aspect. As Karashima 
points out in his brilliant philologico-historical study (1993, especially 
171-174), in contrast to the Nikaya tradition which makes a sharp distinction 
between the awakening of a sradvaka Sravakabodhi), a pratyekabuddha (pratyek- 
abodhi), and the Buddha (anuttara samyaksambodhi), the Saddharmapundarika 
strongly urges everybody to attain the wisdom of a Buddha. The importance of 
the wisdom in the sutra is also apparent from the fact that in its earliest version 
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the Saddharmapundarika was an eulogy of the Great Wisdom (mahajfidna) 
rather than of the Great Vehicle (mahayana). The following fragment sums up 
one of Karashima’s most important conclusions in this study: 


[...] in the idiom used by the old SP [=Saddharmapundarika], both 
jfiana and ydna had the same form jana (jana). It was the parable of 
‘the house in flames and the three carts’ K@=H in the Aupamya 
Chapter which added to the sutra the amusing flavour of a narrative 
based upon a word play making use of this situation. But this word play 
resulted in confusion. In the idiom of the old SP, jana (jana) had both 
the meaning of ‘vehicle’ and ‘wisdom’ but it appears that only the 
Aupamya used the term with its meaning of ‘vehicle’, while the other 
chapters probably used it in the sense of ‘wisdom’. 
[...] However, with the passage of time, the original idea was forgotten 
and under the influence of the Aupamya Chapter, even places in which 
the word should have been construed as ‘wisdom’, it started to be inter- 
preted as ‘vehicle’. [...] This led to the wrong Sanskritisation of jana 
(jana), originally meaning ‘wisdom’, as ydna (‘vehicle’). 

(Karashima 1993, 173) 


This great emphasis on wisdom must have been in line with the fundamental- 
ist agenda of the early Mahayanists. Becoming a Buddha oneself means the 
transcendence of all attachments whatsoever, and the corollary of this new ideal 
is that the adept must forsake the attachment to this ideal itself.° The early arhat 
ideal is not so different from this but what gives Mahayana its distinctive flavour 
is pushing the non-attachment, emotional and cognitive, to its utmost logical 
consequences. Nirvana must be sought without being sought, practice must be 
done without being practised. A discursive mode of thinking can no longer serve 
the basic purpose of attainment without attainment. It is here that meditative 
states, super-normal powers, and Buddha’s inspiration come to play a crucial 
role. I am not the first one to point out that there is an unmistakable vein of mys- 
ticism running through the Prajfdpadramita and Madhyamika literature (cf. 
Vetter 1984; Conze 1978, 6; May 1959, 20; de Jong 1949, X II). The combina- 
tion of discursive reflection and mystical realisation represents the very core of 
the Prajfiaparamita philosophy, and much of its development can certainly be 
interpreted as a process of inner evolution. There is, nonetheless, another aspect, 
linked to the historical realities of the age, which must have proved enormously 
beneficial for the exponents of the early Great Vehicle movement. The stress on 
mystical and supernatural attainments, usually connected with meditation and 
ascetic practices, was also a guarantee of freedom, at least doctrinal freedom, 
from the monastic Establishment which may have had claim of control of the 
scholastic and ordination orthodoxy but had no strong means of suppressing 
declarations of direct inspirational creativity.°° As Harrison (1995, 66) aptly 
remarks. 
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The followers of the Mahayana had to lay claim to be in a sense the 
true inheritors of Gautama, the inheritors of his mantle, and they had to 
establish that claim both with other Buddhists and with the population 
at large. There were, as far as 1 can see, two possible ways of doing 
this: by the possession of relies, and by the (perceived) possession of 
ascetic techniques and magical powers. 


Most of the samadhis in Mahayana Buddhism are declared to be inaccessible 
to sravakas and pratyekabuddhas.” The adept who mastered them could claim 
that he shared a spiritual experience similar to that of the Buddha and this enti- 
tled him to say that he was speaking by the Buddha’s might.” This is clearly 
illustrated in a large number of Mahayana sutras and emphasising this aspect 
appears to have been a major concern for the earliest authors. The introductory 
part of Chapter 1 of the Asta, for instance, wants to make it clear from the very 
beginning that whatever Subhiti will say it will be said by Buddha’s might or 
authority (buddhanubhavena, Asta(M), p.4, Asta(W), pp.28-30; Lokaksema’s 
translation: #6 #48, T8.425c).” 

Like the in the case of the forest-dwelling monks of Southeast Asia, the pure 
way of life of the proto-Mahayana communities as well as the emerging ideal of 
the spiritually accomplished and compassionate bodhisattva must have led to a 
definite interest and respect amongst lay people. Nothing of this survives in 
inscriptions or documents but one thing is sure: these early Mahayana groups 
could not have survived without a certain degree of lay support. It is impossible 
to give even a very rough estimation of the scale of the new movement. Again, 
only a general statement can be made. The assumption of a high number of 
proto-Mahayana groups and followers would automatically imply a greater 
social presence, and this is not supported by archaeological and epigraphical 
evidence. If, on the other hand, we surmise that their number was very low, we 
could not explain the impressive textual output which undoubtedly continued 
throughout this period of inscriptional silence. Even if the scale of the new 
movement was small or relatively small, its existence could hardly have escaped 
totally unnoticed to the mainstream monastic community. Yet, the scarcity of 
direct references and attacks against Mahayana in Sravakayana sources is 
surprising. I would conjecture here that the next step in the history of Mahayana 
was its tacit acceptance (not in a doctrinal sense but social) by large segments of 
the Sravakayana Order and the beginning of a new phase of peaceful co- 
existence. The more tolerant monasteries accepted co-existence with such 
groups, which, as I have suggested above, must have often kept some relations 
with a mother community. This situation lasted for centuries and this explains 
why the Chinese travellers speak so often of mixed monastic communities. Even 
when ‘re-included’ into the mainstream monasticism, the Mahayanikas appear to 
have remained or kept geographically and institutionally peripheral for the next 
few centuries. 


What were the merits of this symbiosis? Maybe some Sravakayanika 
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communities, despite the shortcomings of their institutions, were genuinely tol- 
erant and found a place for these ascetics with which they often shared a 
common Vinaya lineage. Maybe the orthodox coenobites and scholastics wanted 
to keep the new potential trouble-makers under control, and it was better to have 
them under their eyes than far in the forest. For the Mahayanikas, the benefits 
could have been multiple. Their economic survival was on a more certain basis. 
If cautious not to create a disruption of the monastic institution itself, they could 
recruit new converts from amongst their fellow-monks or laymen. They could 
also diversify their activities and form new specialised subgroups, as the keepers 
of the Bodhisattva-pitaka or the followers of the Bodhisattva Way (preachers?) 
in the passage below. 

A glimpse into this new phase of co-existence as well as into the role of the 
‘layman’ in the Great Vehicle is offered by the Grhapatyugrapariprccha-sutra, 
one of the earliest scriptures to be translated into Chinese.' The sutra revolves 
round the question of the householder Ugra #£#23'°' concerning the way renun- 
ciant bodhisattvas B£ERBEE and lay bodhisattvas RLBRBBH should 
practise the Path (T12.15c; T.12.23b; P23.Shi297b—298b).'” After preaching the 
importance of the three refuges, morality, and converting #{& the sentient 
beings, Bhagavat’s ##4' answer takes an unexpected turn for one accustomed 
to the Vimalakirti-type of Mahayana sutras. The Lord exposes the evils of the 
householder’s life, compared with the sea never satiated to swallow rivers, an 
excellent food mixed with poison, etc. (T12.17c; T12.25b; P23.Shi305a). He 
utters a long eulogy on the virtues of becoming a monk (T12.19a; T.27.a; 
P23.Shi313b-317a), the ten ascetic practices (dhutaguna) (T12.20a; T12.28a; 
P23.Shi321b), and dwelling in the forest (T12.20a-2lc; T12.28a—29c; 
P23.Shi323a—328a).'°° The sutra contains here interesting details about what | 
assume to be the symbiotic phase of a Sravakayana-Mahayana community. Ugra 
is told that he must strive to learn and practise under the following categories of 
monks (T12.19a28—-b3; T12.27a21-25; P23.Shi317b5-8): the erudite #PH 
(*bahusruta)'®, the one versed in the sutras BA’ '°’, the one observing vinaya 
#4", the one keeping the [Vinaya] matrices ### (?)', the one keeping 
the Bodhisattva-pitaka PA+2#4'', the one [dwelling in] mountains and 
marshes {li 4% (*daranyaka)''', the one practising the acceptance of [any kind of?] 
offering 47## (*painda-patika)''’, the one practising meditation BHe#''*, the 
one practising the Path (yoga?) iH{T#', the one of the Bodhisattva Way 
BALES (*bodhisattvayana)'"°, the one helping [with the menial affairs of the 
monastery] 8)%'', and the supervisor [of the monastery]'’ +=## 
(T12.19a—b; T12.27a—b; P23.Shi317a—-318b).''® These categories are not por- 
trayed as antagonist groups of lay followers or ascetics, on the one hand, and 
traditional Mainstream, monastics, on the other, but rather a symbiotic gathering 
of monks with apparently different doctrinal convictions and religious preoccu- 
pations. 

Although Ugra is instructed in the first part of the sutra on specifically lay prac- 
tices, near the end of the text the Lord exhorts him to lead a life according to the 
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renunciant’s precepts S#AAZR'" (T12.22.a; T12;30b; P23.Shi330b-331a).'”° It 
is true that Ananda is told by the Buddha that Ugra’s virtue’?! cannot be matched 
even by a thousand pravrajita bodhisattvas (T12.22b; T12.30c; P23.Shi322a), but 
our main character has already attained an extraordinarily high spiritual level. This 
is far from an assertion that lay people, as we commonly understand the term, can 
attain the supreme Awakening as such. In this case the lay status is purely formal 
and is maintained only for the sake of liberating sentient beings in more effective 
way. Lay bodhisattvas like Ugra must undergo a thorough training according a 
full-fledged ascetic cultivation programme wrapped in a skilful Mahayana 
package. In such contexts, the term ‘lay bodhisattva’ becomes volatile.'” In terms 
of spiritual cultivation, we can hardly call Ugra a lay follower. He is an ascetic in 
disguise.'* It would seem that even if we accept a full or limited role of the lay 
followers in the rise of Mahayana, the overwhelming importance of their ascetic 
training cannot be denied. This background should, in turn, be explained and 
investigated as the real key to the origins of the Great Vehicle movement. And this 
is what this modest contribution has tried to do in a preliminary way. 
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Notes 


1 The word ‘preliminary’ qualifying anything which has to do with scientific research 
is more or less a pleonasm. Strictly speaking, any scientific study is by necessity pre- 
liminary as future discoveries and rethinking of the matter will potentially require its 
revision or discard. I use the word here in its weak sense to stress the very high 
degree of ‘preliminariness’ of my study. Not only that far more data are necessary to 
cover the complex problems concerning meditation and the beginnings of Mahayana 
but also a great deal of philological work is needed to solve many difficult issues 
which underlie all texts. I often had to sacrifice the latter in favour of a bird’s eye 
view of the topic. 

2 The phrase “den dogmatischen Schlummer unterbrach’ comes from the Prologom- 
ena zu einer jeden kiinftigen Metaphysik, die als Wissenschaft wird auftreten kinnen 
(Prologomena to any Future Metaphysics) (Kant 1911, 260), originally published in 
1783 as Kant’s response to the criticism received by his first edition of the Critique 
of Pure Reason. | must immediately add that in using Kant’s famous words, which 
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acknowledge his indebtedness to David Hume, I have no pretension whatsoever that 
I deserve to be compared with the great German philosopher. Any expectation of a 
“Copernican Revolution’ is, therefore, inadvisable. 

Needless to say that Hirakawa’s theory is not singular. Suffice it to mention here 
Lamotte’s classical article (1954), whose main thesis is repeated in Lamotte 1984. 
Williams (1989, 22) also quotes this fragment. He then adds, ‘It seems unlikely to 
me that the Mahayana was the result of organized and influential activity by lay 
people.’ 

Schopen is not mainly concerned here with the periodisation of the Great Vehicle as 
such. He refers to the period from the beginning of the Common Era to the 5th/6th 
centuries as the Middle Period of Indian Buddhism (Schopen 1996, 1), and this 
largely coincides with my dates for early Mahayana. | take this opportunity to thank 
very much Professor Schopen for allowing to quote from and refer to the handouts 
of his lectures (Schopen 1996; 1997a). His findings have not been published in 
English yet but I understand that, fortunately, a Japanese translation of these lectures 
will soon be released. 

There are extremely rare cases of references to Mahayana before the 5th/6th 
centuries in documents other than Mahayana scriptures themselves. A 3rd century 
document from Niya, in the Serindian cultural zone, uses the phrase mahdyana- 
samprastita (Schopen 1996, p.44, n. 39). Then we find it ‘in a primitive form in an 
inscription recording the donation of a trader or merchant in the Northwest 
(Mathura-2nd/3rd Cent.)’ (ibid., p. 45, n. 39). 

In a personal communication Paul Harrison also suggested me the 6th century as the 
upper limit of the early Mahayana period. 

A careful collation of all Sanskrit versions, Tibetan and, more important in this case, 
Chinese translations is a must. Unfortunately, lack of time has prevented me from 
doing it with all passages, and this, admittedly, is a serious drawback of the present 
study. 

Very few modern scholars have doubted the attribution of the translation to Lokak- 
sema. One example is Hayashiya (1948, 519-569) who considers that the translator 
of the Dao xing boruo jing was Dharmaraksa “i}538.. 

For a critical survey of the main hypotheses concerning the textual history of the 
Asta, see Schmithausen (1977, especially 35-40). The intricate situation of the many 
Chinese translations and the light they shed on the development of the sutra is dis- 
cussed in Lancaster (1975, 30-41). The classical survey in Japanese of the Prajfd- 
paramita literature remains Kajiyoshis’s detailed study (1980). The Asta lineage is 
discussed mainly between pages 40 and 98. Needless to say that the main historical 
and philological data concerning the Asfa can also be found in Conze 1978. 

For more details, see Yuyama 1976, X X XIX ff. The Tibetan translation, especially 
the Dunhuang recension, appears to be very important for the textual history of the 
text (ibid. XVI—XVII; X X X ff.). 

Yuyama (1976, X IX) also cites Conze’s hypothesis. He also notes that the language 
of the text is obviously old representing ‘a fine example of Buddhist Sanskrit liter- 
ature at its earliest stage’ (Yuyama 1976, X X). 

In Conze 1978, 9, the great scholar sounds much more cautions and states that ‘it is 
very difficult to come to a decision on whether it is the Ratnaguna which is prior to 
the Asta or the other way round. 

I am aware that the argument of simplicity alone does not necessarily yield the same 
conclusions in determining the earliest layers of a text. Speaking about the Asta, for 
instance, P.L. Vaidya conjectures in the Introduction to his edition of the Astasdhas- 
rika Prajnaparamita (Buddhist Sanskrit Texts. No. 4. Darbhanga: The Mithila Insti- 
tute, 1960, p.X VI) that Dharmodgata’s sermon in chapter 31 (especially paragraph 
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1 on page 259 of his edition) represents ‘the oldest and simplest form’ of the 
Prajfiaparamita doctrine, Conze (1994, X VI), on the other hand, declares chapters 
30 and 31 to be ‘quite late’ additions. Conze, and many other modern scholars who 
share a similar view, adduce, however, extra evidence from the history of the 
Chinese translations of the text to support the fact the above chapters represent a 
later accretion. 

Kajiyoshi calls the Asta groups of versions and translations the ‘Dao xing jing 181T#& 
lineage’ and the Parica group the ‘Fang guang jing Bot. lineage’. A detailed treat- 
ment of the latter is found in Kajiyoshi, 1980, 97-111. For a brief overview of 
Kajiyoshi’s conclusions concerning the historical development of the whole 
Prajnaparamita corpus, see ibid., pp.723-727. For a discussion of the textual history 
of the Payica, see Letheoe (1976). Though not mainly dedicated to an analysis of the 
Parca recensions, Schopen (1977) contains not only pertinent remarks on Conze’s 
translation of The Large Sutra on Perfect Wisdom but also a very useful survey of 
all relevant texts. 

This is the most probable reconstruction of title which the treatise adopts when 
referring to itself. The original title may have also been *Mahd-prajfidpadramita- 
sutra-upadesa. On the title and its probable Sanskrit reconstructions, see Lamotte 
1944-1976, vol.3, pp. V—VIII. The Japanese scholar Unrai Wogihara reconstructed it 
as the *Mahdprajnapapdaramita-upadesa-sastra (quoted after Nakamura 1987, 
p.239, n.25). 

Though Lamotte uses the word in singular, I think it is equally possible that we may 
have to deal here, as in the case of other encyclopaedic works, with a number of 
authors and redactors. 

Any discussion concerning the author(s) of the Prajnaparamitopadesa should also 
take into account Kumiérajiva’s role. This is acknowledged by contemporary 
Chinese sources which tell us that the original Sanskrit text was much longer and 
Kumiarajiva actually condensed the treatise. For all relevant details, see Lamotte 
1944-1976, vol.3, pp.X LIV-L. Not all modern scholars have, however, viewed 
Kumiérajiva’s role in the translation/editing process of the text as an attempt to 
abridge the supposedly huge original. Hikata (1958), for instance, thinks that the 
basic text of the Prajfaparamitopadesa was written by Nagarjuna himself but 
Kumiérajiva played an active part in editing and enlarging many passages. Such a 
view remains, nevertheless, highly conjectural. On the other hand, though not 
exactly an enlarging the text, Kumarajiva and his jumbo-sized ‘editorial board’ of 
500 scholars did add explanations of Indian terms to make the reading more palat- 
able for the Chinese reader. This is clearly proven by Lamotte (1944-1976, vol.3, 
pp.XL IX-L) who also agrees that in this sense Hikata’s distinction between pas- 
sages authored by Kuméarajiva and those attributable to ‘Nagarjuna’ is quite justifi- 
able (Lamotte refers here to Hikata’s Introduction to his edition of the 
Suvikrantavikramin). The great Belgian scholar sums up this process as: ‘L’ Upadesa 
est l’cevre d’un Indian, mais que ses traducteures mirent a la sauce chinoise; et ce fut 
la in raison de son succés’ (Lamotte 1944-1976, vol.3, pp.XLIX). 

I should like to express my whole gratitude to Dr Zacchetti who kindly sent me a 
copy of his paper and allowed me to quote from it. 

It is very good news indeed that Dr Zacchetti intends to publish his excellent study 
soon. This will undoubtedly enable the readers to appreciate the soundness of his 
textual evidence and argumentation. 

Zacchetti rightly sounds a cautious note, however, against any possible exaggeration 
of the importance of his findings: ‘Besides these isolated instances of “anticipation 
pattern”, no systematic influence of the DZDL on Sanskrit Larger Prajidapdaramitas 
can be found’ (p.8). 
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{n many instances, it is very hard, if not impossible, to decide what is directly related 
to spiritual cultivation. Technical passages on dhydna or samadhi can certainly be 
identified but these are not the only methods of a bodhisattva’s training. Especially, 
the Prajndparamita \iterature, with its relativist position, tends to argue that it is not 
so important what you practise but rather how you practise. Seen from this perspect- 
ive, a text like the Vajracchedika, which probably belongs to the early strata of the 
Prajnadparamita texts (Nakamura 1987, 160~1), contains virtually nothing on medi- 
tation. The way of looking into the (non-)reality of phenomena which it exposes is, 
however, the most important part of the bodhisattava’s spiritual cultivation. 

The exact translation of apranithita(-samadhi) raises difficult problems. The most 
frequent renderings are ‘wishlessness’ and ‘desirelessness’, the latter being also 
adopted in the first version of this paper. I am most grateful to Dr Lance S. Cousins 
who kindly pointed out to me that this is not the most appropriate rendering and that 
the Critical Pali Dictionary equivalents of ‘aimless, not bent on anything ...’ more 
aptly convey the original meaning of the term. I am also greatly indebted to Profes- 
sor Schmithausen who kindly answered my question concerning the meaning of the 
term by referring me to his views expressed in the book review on the Sanskrit- 
Worterbuch der buddhistischen Texte aus den Turfan-Funden (Schmithausen 1987). 
Coupled with a careful (I hope) reading of some relevant passages, my rethinking of 
the matter has led me to believe that ‘directionless(ness)’ would better convey the 
lack of mental orientation which seems to characterise the state. I must, neverthe- 
less, add that though the two eminent scholars mentioned above have been instru- 
mental in reshaping my understanding of the concept, I am alone responsible for 
devising this translation. | am aware that ‘directionless(ness)’, whether appropriate 
or not, has the disadvantage of contributing to the proliferation of the abstruse Bud- 
dhist Hybrid English vocabulary. 

Now, although I think that this translation is philologically more appropriate, 
‘wishlessness’ and ‘desirelessness’ are not completely incorrect provided that they 
are properly construed. Not directing one’s mind towards objectives or objects of 
existence may be said to mean not to desire or wish for them. The Indian sources I 
have consulted actually seem to imply both nuances, i.e. not directing one’s mind 
towards any dharmas is at the same time not desiring them. It must, nevertheless, be 
stressed that in those texts which have survived only in Chinese translation the way 
apranihita-samadhi is explained may be influenced by the rendering adopted by the 
translator(s). ‘Wishlessness’ and ‘desirelessness’ are, however, full of other connota- 
tions both in their everyday usage as well as in modern Buddhist studies. I have 
opted for ‘directionless(ness)’ which though less frequent and perhaps clumsy, 
better reflects the lack of mental orientation. 

Let us first see what the sources have to tell us: 

The Kosa (p.450, 1.1) uses in connection with apranihita-samadhi the phrase 
tad atikramabhimukhatvat or ‘due to being directed towards the transcendence 
of these [i.e, anitya, duhkha, samudaya, and marga]’ (Xuanzang’s translation: 
PRREARMA. SRBESTHM T29.149c24-5). This refers to orienting one’s 
mind towards the transcendence of the Noble Truths of suffering, origination, and 
path, which are only preliminary means preparing the adept for the actual attainment 
of Niryana. 

The Mahavibhasa says, ‘The reason for calling the mental direction apranihita- 
samadhi is that the practitioners set their mind [in such a way] that they do not 
desire the dharmas of the three realms of existence.” S-Lak#, ER = MH, BETS 
SLAMS ARR (T27.538b17-8). (La Vallé Poussin 1980, vol. 5, p. 184, n. 1, 
reconstructs #1 *dsaya and translates it as ‘intention’). The text continues: 
‘Although in regard to the Holy Path there is no complete desirelessness, the [practi- 
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tioner’s] mental direction does not wish for the three realms. of existence.’ 
Pel AR. MRD ARSA. (T27.538b19). 

The Prajndparamitopadesa defines the term as ‘apranihita is knowing that there are 
no signs (nimitta) and thus there is nothing [towards] which an effort [should be made]. 
It is called the gate of effortlessness’ -¢F#. BEANSEtH, MBRSEATIE, 2A REPAY. 
(T25.206c 16-17) (Lamotte 1944-1976, vol.3, p.1219, translates fF as ‘réaction’ or 
‘effort (abhisamskara)’) 

The Tibetan translation is usually smon pa med pa which literally means ‘absence 
of desires or wishes’. Chinese renderings basically vary between #8 or ‘desireless- 
ness’ (adopted, amongst others, by Xunazang) and #¥fF or ‘effortlessness’ (used by 
Lokaksema, Kuméarajiva, etc.) (For a detailed list of Chinese translations of the three 
concentrations in Prajfaparamitd texts, see Yumada 1959, 221). 

Schmithausen (1987, 153-4) points out that the translation ‘unbegehrt, 
Unbegehrtsein’ or ‘not desired for, lack of desire’ adopted by the editors of the 
Sanskrit-Worterbuch der buddhistischen Texte aus den Turfan-Funden (see Bechert 
1976, p.105, s.v. apranihita 2) is not the most appropriate. Instead, Schmithausen 
shows that apranihita must be understood as ‘[seine Aufmerksamkeit bzw. 
Begierde] nicht auf ... gerichtet habend oder richtend’ (p. 154) or ‘not having 
directed or directing [one’s attention or desire] towards’. Amongst many other 
sources, Schmithausen quotes from the Vibhasaprabhavrtti ad Abhidharmadipa 583: 
na pranidhatte bhavam ity apranihitah, which he translates as ‘nicht [auf das Dasein 
etc.] gerichtet’ (p.514) or ‘not directed towards [the existence, etc.]. 

Apart from the wide-spread use of ‘desirelessness’ or ‘wishlessness’, let us note 
here that Lamotte (1944-1976) translates #@(F=8k (Kuméarajiva’s equivalent of 
apranihita-samadhi) as ‘concentration de lu non-prise en consideration’, and Vetter 
(1984) renders the term apranihita as ‘free of goals’. In his Buddhist Hybrid San- 
skrit (s.v. apranihita). Edgerton gives the translation of ‘(state that is) free from 
desire, longing, or purpose’. Rather uncommon and not exactly appropriate, Horner 
(1938, vol.1, p.161) translates appanihito samadhi as ‘concentration where there is 
no hankering’. 

In a study on the spiritual practices of the Prajnaparamita ascetic, Mano (1977) con- 
cludes that the content of the practices as such did not differ from the Lesser 
Vehicle. The difference lies in the bodhisattva’s altruistic commitment and active 
role in society. I can agree with this view only partially. It is true that the two Vehi- 
cles shared a common heritage of many practices but we should not forget the inno- 
vations, technical and theoretical, brought about by the Mahayana ascetics. 

See, for instance, evam carantu vidu-panditu bodhisattvo narhatva Siksati na 
pratyaya-buddha-bhiman/ sarva-jratam anusiksati buddha-dharme siksa-a-siksa- 
naya Siksati esa siksa (Ratnaguna, p.19, verse 7). 

For an excellent discussion of the visualisation techniques, see Yamabe’s recent contri- 
bution (1999). Sueki (1986, 208-211) also discusses the historical significance of the 
visualisation sutras but I am afraid that I cannot agree with many of his conclusions. 
The Chinese translations contain a section which has no direct parallel in the Tibetan 
version and has a more categorical wording of the basic stance of the sutra: 
‘Thought creates the Buddha, thought itself sees him. Thought is the Buddha ... 
Since thinking is empty, then whatever is thought is ultimately non-existent’ (Harri- 
son 1990, 43). IMP. DAR. DBA... RESALE, RASH T RAHA. (T13.906a 
1-2 and 6-7 respectively). 

The Taisho edition has: -WF%EFRF. | have emended it by deleting the last charac- 
ter #. Not only that this 4 would make the meaning of the phrase difficult to under- 
stand but we also find a parallel sentence in the same chapter: —)F} RS 
(T8.426b1). 
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What the first # exactly stands for is not clear to me. Does it have its usual 
meaning of kara or aksara? Could it refer to nimitta? As explained above, Lokak- 
sema’s translation is not a word for word equivalent of the extant Sanskrit text. The 
phrase here appears, however, to represent the rough equivalent of the samadhi 
name which we find in the Sanskrit edition: sarvadharmdnupadano nama samadhih 
(Asta(W), p.60). The Chinese text does not indicate that this is a samadhi name but 
in the next sentence it says that the samadhi (apparently referring to this samadhi) is 
infinite, etc. Maybe Lokaksema translated faithfully his own Sanskrit version which 
is different from the one we have today. Or maybe it is just a rather awkward render- 
ing into Chinese which omitted n@ma samadhih. 

Haribhadra comments: ‘sarva-dharma nopddiyante yena samddhind sa_sarva- 
dharmanupadano namo samadhih’ (Wogihara, p. 60). 

The Chinese has: # 434#£ 4 iE. The Sanskrit has sarvadharmadnupadano nama 
samadhir bodhisattvasya mahasattvasya vipulah puraskrtah apramana-nitayah ... 
(Asta(W), p.60). I take ##41E to stand for apramana, though this is far from being 
the standard Chinese translation of the term. The same phrase is also found at 
T8.426b1-2. 

The Sanskrit text, which is the continuation of the above sentence, has: [samadhir 
...] asGdharanah sarva-sravaka-pratyekabuddhaih (Asta(W), p.60). 

The Sanskrit text has: ksipram anuttaram samyaksambodhim abhisambudhyate 
(Asta(W), p.60). 

The extant Sanskrit text contains no reference to the state of non-regression (see 
next note). 

The Sanskrit version for this second paragraph goes like this: Buddhanubhaven’ 
ayusman Subhiitih sthavira evam aha\ vyakrto ‘yam Bhagavan bodhisattvo 
mahdsattvah pirvakais tathagatair arhadbhih samyaksambuddhaih anuttarayam 
samyaksambodhau\| yo’ nena samadhina viharati| sa tam api samadhim na samanu- 
pasyati| na ca tena samadhind manyate| aham samahitah| aham samadhim samapat- 
sye| aham samadhim samapadaye| aham samdadhi-samapannah ity evam tasya 
sarvena sarvam sarvatha sarvam na samvidyate|| (Asta(W), pp. 60-1). Roughly 
speaking the philosophical message of both the Chinese and Sanskrit texts is the 
same. Differences of detail are, however, present, and this shows again that we have 
to deal here with two distinct redactions. 

For a detailed discussion of this paramita based on many Mahayana sources, most 
of which are not dealt with here, cf. Dayal 1970, 221-36. 

Hirakawa (1974, vol.1, p.354) makes this conjecture in connection with one of the 
earliest Mahayana scriptures, the *Sat-paramitd-sutra NRE which is no longer 
extant. 

The equivalents vitarka and vicdra for % and #1 respectively are assured by the fact 
that the Prajfigparamitopedesa uses the same characters for these terms in the stan- 
dard definition of the first dhyana (cf. T25.186a5). 

The Chinese 3& undoubtedly refers to the attainment of cessation. Lamotte’s trans- 
lation (1994, 44), based on the Tibetan version and Xuanzang’s “#8 Chinese trans- 
lation, understands the term as referring to nirodhasamapatti. The Tibetan ‘gog pa is 
not unproblematic. It usually stands for the Sanskrit nirodha but this does not 
necessarily mean that it refers to nirodhasamapatti, whose full Tibetan translation is 
“gog pa’i snyams par ‘jug pa. Thurman (1991, 24) translates here ‘without forsaking 
cessation’ and explains ‘cessation’ as ‘Skt. nirodha. The third Holy Truth, equival- 
ent to nirvana’ (p.115, n. 4). Bhiksu Prasadika reconstructs ‘gog pa las kyang mi 
Idang (Vimalakirtinirdesa, 404; see note 41 below) into Sanskrit as nirodhan 
nottisthati (Vimalakirtinirdesa, p.86). Lal Mani Josh translates nirodha into Hindi as 
nirodh ki avastha or ‘state of cessation’ (ibid., p. 216). 
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All the three Chinese translations make it clear, however, that we have to deal 
here with a meditative state. Kum@rajiva and Xuanzang use BK which is the stan- 
dard translation of nirodhasamdapatti. Zhiqian X#* is not so clear but his wording 
also implies a trance state without mental activities, which most probably is the 
attainment of cessation (see note 39 below). Furthermore, the whole fragment deals 
with the correct way of practising meditation which makes nirodhasamapaiti sound 
very appropriate. The overall sense of the paragraph also appears to support reading 
nirodhasamapatti here. All Buddhist laymen, after all, are supposed to perform 
ordinary deeds and not forsake Nirvana, even though they are not usually able to 
attain it in this lifetime. So it would come as no surprise that Vimalakirti is able of 
such a thing. On the other hand, being immersed in nirodhasamapatti and yet dis- 
playing normal behaviour is indeed a great feat becoming the famous bodhisattva 
and fully agreeing with the other great deeds listed in this passage. 

Cf. Lamotte’s rendering (1994, 44): ‘Not withdrawing (vyutthatum) from the recol- 
lection of extinction (nirodhasamapatti), but displaying ordinary attitudes (iryap- 
athasamdarsana), this is how to meditate’. Lamotte basically follows the Tibetan 
version and supplies in small format (like ‘recollection’ above) the variations and 
additions found in Xuanzang’s Chinese translation. The Chinese 5% as well as the 
Tibetan spvod lam very likely render here the Sanskrit irydpatha. 

Kumarajiva’s (T14.539c21-22) and Xuangzang’s (T14.561b14—15) translations 
here are identical. The wording of Zhiqian’s %# version, which is our earliest 
textual witness translated sometime between 223-253, is somehow different: 
VARURB SRR. ZREX, (T14.521c6—-7) ‘Being in trance (*dhydana) and ceasing 
all thoughts [, and yet] displaying bodily [behaviour], this is the [correct] practice of 
meditation (*pratisamlina)’. The basic meaning is, however, the same. 

Bhiksu Prasadika’s edition of the Vimalakirtinirdesa has ‘jog pa. | believe it is 
simply a typographical error for ‘gog pa, i.e. the usual Tibetan translation of nirodha. 

Cf. Gunaratana 1985, 8-11. 

The Astadasasahasrika uses the compound samddhipadramita at least two times 
(vol.1, pp.94-5; vol.2, 19-21) in places where one would expect to see dhydna- 
paramita. This may be another proof of the importance given to the word samadhi 
in the Prajfiadparamita texts. Without other contexts, however, it is dangerous to 
draw conclusions as to whether we have to deal here with a mere synonym of the 
dhyanaparamita or a deliberate lexical choice implying the superiority of samadhi 
over dhyana. 

Haribhadra says nothing about their number and actual practice (cf. Wogihara 1933, 
p.97, 11.26~7). 

The Tibetan translation of the Sata apparently gives the number of 162 (Conze 1975, 
p.20, n.109). I have not been able to check the reference myself. The Sanskrit 
version edited by Ghosa gives first 115 samadhis (pp. 825-835, which list all 
samadhis with a short description) and then 121 samddhis (pp.1412-1414, which 
enumerate the samadhis, and pp. 1415-1426, which explain briefly each of them). 
We may have here a process of accretion within the same sutra. Anyway, a compari- 
son with the 58 samadhis of the Asta suggests that the authors and redactors of the 
Prajnaparamita texts kept on increasing the number of samdadhis. 

The sutra first lists 17 samadhis and then adds peydlam ydvad Ganganadiva- 
likopema-samadhikofinayutasatahasrapratilabdho. 

A final conclusion is further precluded by the difficulty of accurately dating the 
Mahavibhasa. 

Conze (1975, 21) aptly remarks, ‘In the beginnings of the Mahayana it became usual 
to give names to a manifold variety of concentrated attentions on insights into 
aspects of truth, and even to the concomitants of being in a state of concentration.’ 
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I have adopted the translation given by Gomez et al. (GOmez and Silk 1989, 15-16). 
For a discussion on the philological problems raised by this term, see Gémez and 
Silk 1989, pp.79-80, n.7. 

McRne (1998, 77) translates the term as ‘unobstructed’. I consider Lamotte’s (1965, 
257) rendering of the phrase as ‘suns résistance’ more appropriate. The term 
apratigha appears frequently in Prajridparamita texts with the meaning of ‘non- 
resisting’ (for references, see Conze 1967, 54). 

The text also makes an interesting remark that this samadhi contains all dhyanas, 
samapattis, vimoksas, samadhis, abhijnas, and rddhis (T15. 631c27-632al; 
P32.289a3—a5). But this is again a generality which says nothing about this samadhi 
as a particular meditative technique. A similar remark is found in the Pafica (p.144, 
11.8-9): tatra katamah surangamo nama samadhih. yena samadhinena sarva- 
samadhinam gocaram anubhavaty ayam ucyate surangamo nama samadhih. ‘What 
is the samadhi called ‘the heroic march’? That samadhi by which the domain of all 
samddhis is encompassed is said to be the samadhi called “the heroic march” ’. 
Prajnaparamitopadesa (T25.207c-208a) declares the three concentrations to be 
actually identical and to have a unique object. This samadhi can assume different 
varieties according to the aspect examined and the type of person practising it. 

A brief but, as usual, extremely well documented note on the three samddhis is 
found in Lamotte (1944-1976, vol.3, pp.1213—5). In an excellent paper on mysti- 
cism in the early Prajnaparamita literature and Nagarjuna, Vetter (1984, esp. 
497-508) also discusses the three concentrations. For a study on the three samdadhis 
in the Sarvastivada tradition, see Kawamura 1966. In his study mainly dedicated to 
animitta, Harvey (1986) also frequently refers to the sufinata and appanihita in Pali 
Buddhism. 

For canonical sources, cf. Vin 1192-3, DNIII219, SNIV360, AN 1 299, Mil 337. 
Vin II 92-3 uses three terms apparently referring to the same set of practices: 
vimokkho’ti sufiiato vimokkho animitto vimokkho appanihito vinmokho, samadhiti 
sunnato samadhi animitto samadhi appanihito samadhi, samapattiti sufifiata samap- 
atti animittd samapatti appanihita samapatti. The three gates to liberation in these 
canonical sources and its later Abhidharmic developments are construed according 
to the basic doctrinal framework of the Sravakayana. Suffice it here to give only one 
example. The commentary to the Vinaya text cited above says that empty means 
empty of passion, hatred, and confusion (cf. Horner 1938, vol.1, p.161, n.3). Cf. also 
Vetter 1984, 500-1. The Prajnidparamitopadesa (T25.207b-c) contains a fairly 
detailed discussion on the particularities of the three concentrations in the Mahayana 
contrasted to the Sravakayana understanding. The main characteristic is discussed in 
relation to the emptiness concentration and represents the well-known difference 
between the Sravakayanika sattvasinyata and the Mahayanika dharmasinyata. 
Lamotte (1965, 22) also notes the close relation between the two Vehicles in respect 
with the three concentrations: ‘trois Samadhi appelés Portes de la déliverance 
(vimoksmukha) ow le Petit Véhicule confine au Grand’. 

For other definitions, cf. Pavica p.222; Astadosa, p.47; Prajriadpadramitopadesa 
(T25.206a-c). 

Akanuma (1929, 133) gives the Sutta no. 163 in the Tikanipdta (AN 1 299) as the 
Pali equivalent of this Chinese translation. It is true that the Pali text also deals with 
the three concentrations, but unlike the Chinese text, and the corresponding Sanskrit 
Prajnaparamita fragments, which define the three samddhis, Sutta no.163 speaks 
about the three concentrations as the three methods (tayo dhamma) which can eradi- 
cate raga, dosa, moha, etc. Unless we take similarity of topic as a very general crite- 
rion of correspondence, this Pali Sutta cannot be considered an equivalent of the 
Chinese and Sanskrit passage in question. 
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Abhidharma Buddhism seems to have been aware of this danger. The Kosa 
(pp.449-51) speaks of three other samddhis, i.e. sunyatasinyatd-samadhi, 
apranihitapranihita-samadhi, and Gnimittanimitta-samadhi whose objects (dlam- 
bana) are stinyata-samadhi, apranihita-samadhi, and animitta-samadhi respectively 
(ibid., 450). Cf. also La Vallé Poussin 1980, vol.5, pp.184-192. 

Conze (1975, 62) translates slightly different: ‘a Bodhisattva, a great being who 
courses in perfect wisdom, does not join emptiness with emptiness, nor is emptiness 
a matter for joining’. 

The Chinese version reads: ‘The bodhisattva mahasattva, practising the perfection 
of wisdom (prajriaparamita), does not connect emptiness with emptiness. [...] 
Why? Emptiness, signlessness, and directionlessness are not something which can 
be connected or not connected.” $A RETMRARER HH, SRR, [...] MLK 
222, MAL RE, MASRAA, (T8.223b6-9). 

The additions in the square brackets in the main text belong to me. My under- 
standing largely coincides with the Prajnaparamitopadesa (T25.328¢16-24) which 
comments upon the passage as follows: ‘There are two types of emptiness. One is 
the emptiness concentration, and the other is the emptiness of phenomena 
(*dharmasinyata). The emptiness concentration is not something that can be con- 
nected with the emptiness of phenomena. Why? If one made efforts to become 
united with the emptiness of phenomena by means of the emptiness concentration 
[alternative rendering: ‘if one forcefully attempted to connect the emptiness concen- 
tration with the emptiness of phenomena’], then the own-nature (*svabhava) of 
phenomena would no longer be empty. Furthermore, what is empty has a nature 
which is empty by itself. It is not produced by causal conditions (*hetu-pratyaya). If 
it were produced by causal conditions, it would not be called “empty of nature”.’ 
26H, GER. LHS, BSRTRRES, MU? RUSK A, 
RAE, REAMAS, KHARE HEARE. BIB, (T25.32817-21). | 
am indebted to Dr Stefano Zacchetti who kindly drew my attention to this comment- 
ary in the Prajnaparamitopadesa. 

On the meanings of yajayati and yajayati, see Conze (1967). On the phrase na 
yujyate in the later Madhyamika philosophy, see May (1959, p.56, n.19c). 

Lamotte (1944-1976, vol.3, p.1214) considers that unlike the Theravada Abhid- 
hamma, the Sarvastivada scholastic tradition grants these three concentrations a 
significant place in the framework of the spiritual path. Dr Cousins personally 
informed me that the three concentrations have a very significant role in the 
Theravadin Abhidharma. I am not prepared to discuss the matter in detail here but I 
agree that we need to rethink this view expressed by Lamotte. 

I understand yoga here as ‘practice’. The Chinese translates here as ###@ or ‘corre- 
spondence’, ‘relation’, etc. Conze (1975, 65) renders it as ‘endeavour’ which is 
rather vague in this context. My understanding is that yoga replaces here the usual 
terms of samadhi or vimoksa. The compound prajfidpaGramitd-yoga occurs in the 
Asta (Asta(M), p.344; Asta(W), p.701). 

The three concentrations are also called gates to liberation because their practice 
leads to vimoksa and nirupadhisesanirvana (Prajhaparamitopadesa, T25.207a). 

On the same theme of practising the concentrations, without abandoning the living 
beings and without actually attaining the Buddhahood, cf. Asta, p.310; 356-7; 
371;375-79; 

The simile of the archer is also found in the Ratnaguna (Ch.20, stanzas 9-10, 
Yuyama ed. 1976, pp. 77-8). Cf. Vetter 1984, p.506, n.21. 

Conze (1994, 224) translates ‘factiousness of the defilements and of Mara’. I think 
that Kajiyama’s and Tanji’s (1975, vol.2, 173) rendering of klesapaksam marapak- 
sari as HARI SHO, MBS is more appropriate, Haribhadra does not 
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explain the term as such but says: Mdra-paksam catikramyeti anen’ Gntardyika- 
dharma-samatikramanopayah sucith syat (Wogihara ed., p.754). 

Both Conze (1994, 224) and Kajiyama and Tanji (1975, vol.2, p.173) understand 
samddhav avatisthate as referring to dwelling in the friendliness concentration. This 
is a distinct possibility but | think it makes more sense to understand the phrase as 
denoting the emptiness concentration (as well as the signlessness and directionless- 
ness concentrations) which should be practised upon a friendliness basis. Haribhadra 
does not make any comments concerning this point. 

For a discussion of this passage, cf. also Vetter 1984, 506 and Schmithausen 1999, 
16-18. 

1 use for this passage Lamotte’s reconstruction (1994-76, 1220). Lamotte translates 
FER as ‘sagesses frénétiques’. 

Lamotte (1944-76, vol.3, p.1222) translates 4¢€ as ‘soldats (sainika)’. In note 1 on 
the same page he remarks that a similar comparison appears on page 135 (vol.1). 
The Chinese text in question (T25.72c2) has instead of ##€ the compound f¥#, 
translated by Lamotte as ‘suite (parivara)’. | could not find the lexeme ### in any 
dictionary of Classical Chinese but both characters suggest the meaning of ‘atten- 
dants’ or ‘servants’, which is actually supported by the apparently equivalent usage 
of f## in the above simile. 

This distribution is essentially the same with the Mahavibhasa (T29.539b1-2) and 
the Kosa (Pradhan ed., 451) (cf. Lamotte 1944-1976, p.1224, n.3). This suggests 
again the familiarity of the author with the Sarvastivada tradition. 

Cf. verse 24, Chapter | of the Ratnaguna (p.14-15) which gives us the classical def- 
inition of compassion in the Great Vehicle: the bodhisattva ‘produces [his] great 
compassion [but] has no notion of living beings’ (mahatim janeti karunam na ca 
sattva-samjna; Chinese translation: &#AREARE, SE FHREM, T8.677614-15). 
I am grateful to Professor Schmithausen who kindly allowed me to quote from and 
refer to the handout of his excellent lecture. 

The problem is obviously related to the four apramdanas and this has recently been 
the subject of an excellent contribution by Maithrimurthi (1999). Maithrimurthi’s 
detailed study follows their doctrinal history from the beginnings of Buddhism to the 
early Yogacara. 

Faxian %&# appears to have read: Siksita-asamskytanam. He translates: 
SBA EES GERD) BEM, (T8.682c7). 

The prajid mode appears, however, to be a cessation of verbal activities. The culmi- 
nation of the bodhisattva’s career is described as sarva-vada-caryoccheda or ‘the 
stopping of all speech and practice’ (Lamotte 1984, 93). This is, I believe, an intu- 
itive state rather than a complete coming to a halt of all mental functions. 

Cousins (1984) deals with samatha and vipassana in the Pali Canon. Kochi (1973) 
uses a variety of sources from Chinese translations of Abhidharma texts and the 
Yogacarabhumi to Zhihui #3 and the Chan tradition. 

I am much indebted to Schmithausen and Griffiths (1983) for the methodology of 
dealing with spiritual cultivation from a philologico-historical perspective. To the 
latter I also owe the terminological dichotomy of enstatic (a word actually coined by 
Mircea Eliade) and observational techniques. 

An aspect which could not be treated here is the triad sila, samadhi, and prajfia which 
is a pan-Buddhist doctrine. A complete discussion of the relation between meditation 
and wisdom should, therefore, take into consideration this relationship, too. 

Though not referring to the Prajfidpdramita literature in particular, La Vallée 
Poussin (1937, 190-191) seems to contrast prajfid with samatha, samadhi, dhyana, 
and samdpatti. We have seen, however, that the relation between all these practices 
is not so simple. 
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Bareau believes that the original home of Mahayana should be sought in a region 
between Godaveri and the Ganges, i.e. Konakan, Mahakosalla, and Orissa (p. 300). 
This represents Bareau’s version of the hypothesis which places the beginnings of 
the Great Vehicle in Southern India, a theory with a long history both in traditional 
and modern accounts. Related to this geographical placement, Bareau also gives 
some clarifications concerning his view on the main sectarian influences upon the 
early Mahayana communities. ‘The Buddhist communities of this region must have 
received two currents of influences, one coming form the North, from Magadha, the 
sacred land of Buddhism, where all sects mixed together in their pilgrimages, and 
the other from the South, from the land of Andhra, where a group of sects lately 
issued from the Mahasanghikas had settled and developed since before the Common 
Era’ (p.301). I am not in a position to give any conclusive pros or cons against 
Bareau’s geographical placement, but it is commonsensical to say that this should be 
carefully checked against archaeological and epigraphical discoveries which have 
continued to pile up since 1955. It is worth mentioning that the earliest occurrences 
of the term *‘Mahay4na’ in inscriptions mostly include peripheral places of the Indian 
civilisation: the mixed Serindian site at Niya, Mathura, Salt Range, Bengal, and 
Orissa (Schopen 1996, note 39, p. 45). Though not directly connected with the 
proto-Mahayana stage, these findings should, nevertheless, make us rethink (not 
necessarily reject) the theory of the Central Southern origin of the Great Vehicle. 
Bareau is actually aware of the fact that the earliest Chinese translations made by 
Parthian, Khotanese, and Sogdian monks in the 2nd century CE could represent a 
major shortcoming of a hypothesis which places the original homeland of Mahayana 
in Dekkhan. His conjecture is far from being unrealistic. Maybe, he says, the 
number of the missionaries of the new movement was too small, and their passage 
through the predominantly Sarvastivadin Northwest was too fast to be remembered 
and recorded. Or maybe they still called themselves monks of the Sarvastivada, or 
Mahasanghika, or Vibhajyavada schools, and the Mahayana sutras which they were 
carrying were still considered to form a part of the Samyuktapitaka or 
Bodhisattvapitaka of these schools (Bareau 1955, 300). Again, I can only say at this 
stage that the whole matter needs to be reconsidered in light of the newest discover- 
ies in all fields related to Buddhist studies. 

Shizutani actually says, ‘The Chinese translations of the Asta (Shobon hannya 
siniR4F) despise the two Vehicles but do not call them hinaydna yet. The term 
hinayana is later and seems to appear first in the Saddharmapundarika’ (1974, 
40-41). Saigusa (1981, 124-125), referring to Vaidya’s and Kajiyama’s studies, 
points out that one occurrence of hinayana is, nevertheless, found in the Sanskrit Ms 
of the Asta, though he adds that he will not discuss the textual history of this 
passage. (Incidentally, it appears in Chapter 11 (Asta(M), p. 238, Asta(W), p. 50) 
which, as we remember, is not amongst the earliest.) He further gives data concern- 
ing the number of occurrences in the Kumarajiva’s Chinese translation of the Sad- 
dharmapundarika: mahayana 60 times, hinayana 8 times, etc. 

Generally speaking, the Muhayana attitude towards the Hinayana seems to have 
evolved into two main directions: (1) The Saddharmapundarika, and later on the 
Tathagatagarbha current, declare the Lesser Vehicle to be ineffective and proclaim 
the absolute supremacy of the One Vehicle (ekaydna), i.e. Mahayana. (2) Other 
trends, especially the Yogacara, do not deny altogether the possibility of attaining 
Awakening by Sravakayana spiritual cultivation but consider it an inferior form 
which the bodhisattva should not choose (Schmithausen 1999, 14). 

In the answers following his lecture at Otani University in 1997, Gregory Schopen 
referred to passages in the Sarvastivada Vinaya which go as far as to portray the 
meditation practice in a negative way. It seems that meditation in this text usually 
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refers to the contemplation of the impure (asubhabhavana), which potentially could 
raise problems of respectability in a Brahmanic society so intensely preoccupied 
with polluting factors. Meditating monks are advised by the Buddha to build a medi- 
tation hall in order to avoid being accused of handling cadavers. Practising alone in 
the wilderness is presented as dangerous, and the monks are warned by the Lord that 
the forest is often haunted by yaksas and yaksinis. 

Buddhaghosa is actually concluding the passage discussed above with a quotation 
from the commentaries (vuttain pi c’etam Atthakathasu) (Visuddhimagga, p. 99) 
which warn about these eighteen faults in verse form. Clearly, we have to deal here 
with a tradition which predates Buddhaghosa himself. 

Schopen (1997a, p. 16, n. 52) gives a long list of such critical passages in the Ras- 
trapala, the Kasyapaparivarta, und the Ratnarasi. 

Jhanagupta’s RAZKWES translation suggests another understanding of this sentence: 
‘Far is he from the ascetic’s practice!’. 

Finot has sravand in the text but notes that the two Chinese versions give the 
equivalent of sramand (p.17, n. 2). | have emended and translated it accordingly. 
Finot remarks that on the basis of the Chinese version this must be read 
maddharmam. | have adopted this reading here but I want to point out that we also 
have another possibility. T11.460c17 has #3E% or ‘my true Law’ which could be a 
translation of saddharmam. In many varieties of the Northern India scripts ma and 
Sa are very similar aksaras which could be and actually were easily mistaken by the 
scribes. The Chinese ® (‘my’) could be construed as an explanatory addition of the 
translator and/or causa metri, i.e. to keep the uniformity of the seven-character 
verse. T12.4b12 has £03R% which does not appear to be a literal translation of a San- 
skrit term here but a rough equivalent. 

Ugra is told that he should not talk to the people of the village about what happens 
in the vihdra, and vice versa (T12.19b5—8; T12.27a26—28; P23.Shi318a). The 
purport of this interdiction is not an attempt to conceal monastic corruption. This is 
actually the fragment which exhorts Ugra to study under various categories of 
monks depicted as exemplary models of behaviour (see below). The interdiction 
concerning the disclosure of the monastic life to village people was probably motiv- 
ated by the desire to keep secret those spiritual activities which were considered 
beyond lay understanding. The urge to refrain form talking about the village in the 
monastery must have originated from the need to keep the life of the monks ‘far 
from the madding crowd’ with its worldly concerns. For Ugra’s special status as a 
layman, see below. 

The group of texts known in Chinese sources as ‘meditation scriptures’ @E include 
a number of texts of various affiliations ranging from purely Sravakayana positions 
to hybrid creations and clear Mahayana doctrines and practices. The ascetics associ- 
ated with these ‘meditation scriptures’ and their relationship to the rise of the Great 
Vehicle has been discussed by Odani (1996). 

Edgerton translates prahdnika as ‘engaging in (ascetic) exertion’ and prahdna as 
“exertion, strenuosity’, the latter being discussed in a detailed entry. Liiders rendered 
the term as ‘practiser of meditation’ (see Schopen 1997b, 31, 36). Cf. also 
Damsteegt 1978, 247. 

For the bodhisattva’s salvific dedication in the earliest layers of these works, see, for 
insatnce, the Ratnaguna, Ch. 1, verses 24, 25, pp. 14-15 and the Asta(M), pp.20-21, 
23-25. 

Cf. Ratnaguna, Ch. 1, verse 12, p. 11. 

Conze (1994, p. XX, n. 9) says that sarva-akara-jndta-carya or ‘ “knowledge of all 
modes” is a late scholastic term for the omniscience of the Buddha as distinct from 
that of other saints. The Ashta always uses the simpler term “all-knowledge”, except 
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at XXX 507.’ Lokaksema’s translation of the Asta use a phonetic transcription: 
224 For a discussion of the development of the concept of omniscience in the 
Prajnaparamita \iterature, see also Kajiyoshi 1980, 635-351. 

Cf. Conze (1975, 5): ‘Ail the main thousand lines of this Sutra [i-e. The Large Sutra 
on perfect Wisdom] can be summed up in two sentences: 1. One should become a 
Bodhisattva (a Buddha-to-be), i.e. someone content with nothing less than all-know- 
ledge attained through the perfection of wisdom for the sake of all living beings. 2. 
There is no such a thing as a Bodhisattva, or all-knowledge, or a “being”, or the per- 
fection of wisdom, or an attainment.’ 

We should not forget, however, the fourth offence involving defeat (parajika) of the 
groundless claim of having attained the state of a the spiritually accomplished man 
(uttarimanussadhammapalapa, uttaramanusyadharmapraladpa, itt LA). For 
the Pali Vinaya, see Vin III 87-109. For a detailed discussion of this defeat in the 
Vinaya literature, see Hirakawa 1993, 298-334. The case with our early Mahayana 
authors must have been delicate. These people were not considering themselves 
authors in the modern sense of the word but only transmitters of the authentic 
Teaching. It is hard to say whether this could be regarded as a parajika case. 

The appeal to abstruse samadhis as a way of proving the superiority of a teaching or 
Buddhist saint is not restricted to Mahayana texts alone. Migot (1956, 508-9) quotes 
a passage from the Chinese translation of the Ekottaragama in order to show how 
appeal is made to such a samadhi in order to prove Sariputra’s superiority over 
Maudgalyayana. | shall quote here only the most relevant part of the paragraph: ‘But 
as to the samadhi entered upon by Sariputra, Bhiksu Maudgalyayana does not know 
its name’ AAAI ARA = ok, Aw FMA, (T2.709b27-28). In another part of his 
classical study on Sariputra, Migot (1956, 477) refers to a similar idea found in the 
Asokavadana. The fragment in question presents a hierarchy of levels of understand- 
ing: a pratyekabuddha has not even heard of the name of the samadhi compre- 
hended by the Buddha’s wisdom; similarly, the name of a pratyekabuddha’s 
samadhi is unheard of to Sariputra, and so on, gradually decreasing, to 
Maudgalyayana, Mahakasyapa, Upagupta’s upadhyaya, and Upagupta himself 
(T50.162b). 

Cf. Harrison 1993, 170-171. 

Such a view must have been greatly facilitated by the Buddhology shared by the 
Mahayana exponents as well as most of the Mahasanghikas. 

The sutra was first translated into Chinese under the title of ‘The Scripture on the 
Dharma-Mirror’ #£ #4 in 181 CE by the Parthian An Xuan #% and the Chinese 
Yan Fotiao (iid. It was later translated by Dharmaraksa “i##@ as the Yugieluoyue 
wen pusa xing jing DREMEL ME{THE at the end of the 3rd century or beginning of 
the 4th. It also forms Chapter 19 of the Mahdratnakitta-siitra KPtBUE 
(T11.472b-480b) translated by Sarnghavarman #e(## (3rd century?). The Tibetan 
translation ‘Phags pa khyim bdag drug shul can gyis zhus pa zhes bya ba theg pa 
chen po’i mdo also represents Chapter 19 of the Mahdratnakiita-sitra 
(P23.Shi296b—333b). The text has been translated into Japanese by Sakurabe (1974). 
For modern studies, cf. Sakurabe (1974, 346-350) and Hirakawa (1990, vol.2, 
108-187). My references to the various passages first give the pages of An Xuan’s 
and Yan Fotiao’s translation, then Dharmaraksa’s translation, and finally the Peking 
edition of the Tibetan version. Lack of time has unfortunately prevented me from 
collating all these passages with Samghavarman’s translation. 

I give only An Xuan’s and Yan Fotiao’s Chinese equivalents in the main text and 
write the variants in my notes. Dharmaraksa has a phonetic transcription for Ugra: 
#04 . The Tibetan rendering of Ugra’s name is Khyim bdag drag shul can. 
ik 4, literally ‘a person practising the Way’, can be traced back to the Lao zi #¥ 
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and the Zhong yong or The Doctrine of the Mean J@ . In Chapter 48 of the Lao zi 
(Zhu ed., p. 192) we find the following passage: 4 A #. #8 AiA. ‘In the pursuit of 
Learning (xwe) one grows day by day. In the pursuit of the Way (dao) one decreases 
day by day.’ The modern editions usually have the above wording but a number 
of old editions and commentators insert # after &# and id, which would mean 
that we would have to read as ‘the person who pursues ...” (cf. Lao zi, Zhu ed., 
p. 192, notes). The Ma Wang Dui Ms, the earliest version of the text, has: 
SEF A ak, Me A zs GA). ‘He who pursues Learning grows day by day. He who 
hears the Way decreases day by day.’ (Lau ed., p. 204). 

In Chapter 13 of The Doctrine of the Mean we read: FA, PHA, 
AZ SBMA, FALL IB. ‘Confucius said, “The Way is not something remote 
from man. If a man pursues the Way and yet departs from man [i.e. humanity], then 
this cannot be regarded as the [true] Way.” ’) (Zhong yong, p. 226). 

Yan Fotiao, who is also known to have studied and co-operated with An Shigao, 
probably had his basic training in Chinese classics and must have been familiar with 
such texts. As many of his fellow Chinese literati interested in Buddhism, he prob- 
ably also felt attracted to Taoist works. 

Dharmaraksa’s translates HAM and BRK respectively. 

Dharmaraksa uses the same 3846 for bhagavat which was widely used throughout the 
so-called archaic translation ## period covering all Buddhist texts rendered into 
Chinese before Kumarajiva. 

The praise of forest-dwelling is by no means restricted to our sutra. We find it in 
quite a few early Mahayana texts. The Siksd@ samuccaya dedicated a whole chapter 
to it (Bendall 1897, 193-201), which incidentally begins with a reference to the 
Ugrapariprccha. Dayal (1970, 222-3), quoting a large number of Sanskrit sources, 
refutes Anesaki’s view that the Mahayana writers ‘find the life of nobles or house- 
holders in no way incompatible with the practice of the paéramitas and the attain- 
ment of bodhi.’ 

Tibetan translation: dge slong mang du thos pa. 

Tibetan translation: dge slong chos rjod pa or ‘Dharma-reciting monk’. 

Tibetan translation: dge slong ‘dul ba ‘dzin pa or ‘the discipline-keeping monk 
(*vinaya-dharabhiksu)’. The division between monks specialised in sutras 
(sutamtika) and those experts in vinaya (vinayadhara) is very old being already 
found at the sites of Bharhut and Safici (cf. Schopen 1997, 26). 

The exact category meant here is not very clear. What the exact sense of the Chinese 
#4@% is remains a mystery for me. | have translated it following the Tibetan 
version dge slong ma mo ‘dzin pa, which unfortunately is not very clear either. I 
take ma mo to stand here for matrkd but it is again difficult to decide precisely what 
this means. It could refer to Abhidharma or proto-Abhidharma texts but it is more 
likely that it refers to Vinaya commentaries (cf., for instance, *Vinayamatrka 
FRE REAE T24.801ff.). Sakurabe (1974, p. 278) translates it as ‘the bhiksu who 
keeps the Vinaya summaries’ M#OMBURET Sit. Actually in the following 
passage explaining what Ugra has to learn from each of these categories of 
monks, this bhiksu is presented as a model from which the householder must 
study ‘how to restrain his mental, verbal, and bodily acts’ (P23.318a). Dharmaraksa 
translates it as f:%£ or ‘the one dwelling in Dharma’, which again is not clear and 
does not seem to be the equivalent of the Tibetan term Neither his text nor An 
Xuan’s and Yan Fotino’s version includes (E%&# or #4 in the passa explaining 
what Ugra has to learn from these categories of monks (T12.27b; T12.19b). If 
(£4 was really the original term used by An Xuan and Yan Fotiao in there trans- 
lation, it is hard to decide what it actually meant. I think it is more likely that the text 
is corrupt and 4 should be emended to #, but then we must either surmise an 
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instance of dittography or venture to operate a more daring addition to the text, e.g. 
BERS (2). 

Tibetan translation: dge slong byang club sems dpa’i sde snod ‘dzin pa. 

Tibetan translation: dge slong dgon pa pa. 

Tibetan translation: bsod snyoms pa. The Tibetan version lists here four other cat- 
egories not present in An Xuan’s and Yan Fotiao’s translation: phvag dar khrod pa 
or ‘the one wearing only rags’, ‘dod pa chung pa or ‘the one with few desires’, chog 
shes pa or ‘the one easily content’, and rab tu dben pa or ‘the one living in complete 
solitude’. 

Tibetan translation: dge slong rnal ‘byor spvod pa (*vogacara; *yogin). 

Tibetan translation: dge slong bsam gtan pa (*dhyayin-bhiksu or *dhyvatr). The 
Chinese terms used here lend themselves to several reconstructions and it is hard to 
decide precisely what Indian words they translate. The Chinese text, however, 
appears to list first *dhyatr and then *yogin. Dharmaraksa has only 44#@47 which 
could stand for both *dhydtr and *yogin. 

Tibetan translation: dge slong byang club sems dpa’i theg pa. Interesting to note that 
the lay follower is expected to learn under the monk of the Bodhisattvayana the four 
means of conversion (catvari sanigraha-vastini) (P23.Shi318b). This appears to be 
a bodhisattva’s minimum requirement of altruistic involvement, and it was inherited 
from the Sravakayana tradition. The cattari samgha-vatthini are well known in the 
Pali Canon (D III 152; AN II 32; etc.). Together with the first two of the brahma- 
viharas, they could be the ethical ‘missing link’ between the two Vehicles. It takes 
only few steps to amplify them into full-fledged altruism and universal salvation. 
Tibetan translation: dge slong lag gi bla, which is translated by Das as ‘one who 
does the menial service to the congregation of lamas in a monastery’ (s.v. lag gi 
bla). 

Tibetan translation: zhal ta byed pa. Das translates this word as ‘to serve, to inspect, 
review, superintend’, etc. (s.v. zhal ta byed pa). 

Dharmaraksa lists more categories than An Xuan’s and Yan Fotiao’s version: 
SOS. MEA, Hee ee. HEAR, ETA, OMe MDE, BTA. 
MS. ATCA, MEA a, Bb ABT. 

T12.22a27 has #t.. | follow here the Ming edition which gives %.. 

Dharmaraksa’s translation shows clearly that, at least in his version, we have here 
the equivalent of the full-ordination disciplinary rules (AREMARMGE T12.30b6). 
All translations actually list five principles supposed to be the equivalent of a 
monk’s disciplinary rules. These principles are all very strict. For instance, they are 
very emphatic about celibacy, which should be prefectly observed even on the 
mental level (LFS BK, T12.30b9-10). 

Dharmaraksa translates ‘the wisdom of their virtue’ ##§2# (T12.30c6). 

The term ‘lay’ in the Buddhist context has different co-notations from the Christian 
institutions. As Harrison has pointed out, ‘the terms updsaka and updsika do not 
mean “layman” and “laywoman” in the usual English sense, but refer rather to 
persons hovering just below ordained status, those who are, as it were, semi- 
ordained.’ (1995, 59). For the misconceptions governing the way the terms clergy 
and laity are usually construed, see also Durt 1991. 

The social status of lay characters like Ugra, Vimalakirti, etc. is not without rele- 
vance. They are very wealthy and well-educated. To speak in Western terms, they 
are members of the gentry. The term has often been used to speak of the Chinese 
literati class but I think we can also use it, mutatis mutandis, for most of the wealthy 
Indian householders. The New Shorter Oxford English Dictionary defines ‘gentry’ 
as ‘people of gentle birth or good breeding; the class composed of such people, spec. 
that below nobility’. It would be interesting to collect all available data and come up 
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with an accurate statistical picture of the social groups to which the householders in 
Buddhist texts belong, but even when they are vaisyas, therefore below the 
brahmana and ksatriya castes, they still form part of the ‘twice born’ (dvi-ja) 
community. Their wealth must have further contributed to their ‘good breeding’. 
Most of the characters in our texts appears to enjoy the privilege of enough time and 
leisure to devote themselves to spiritual quest. So even if we a were to speak of a 
‘lay Buddhist movement’, we should adopt the more appropriate term of “gentry 
Buddhist current’. 

123 Such ascetics in lay disguise appear in the Pali Canon as well. We find, for instance, 
the householder (gahapatti) Citta giving doctrinal clarifications and speaking of 
meditative practices and theories to monks (SNIV281--304). I owe this reference to 
Dr Cousins’s kind suggestion. 
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35 
HOW THE MAHAYANA BEGAN* 


R. Gombrich 


Source: Journal of Pali and Buddhist Studies 1 (1988): 29-46 (reprinted from Tadeusz Skorupski 
(ed.) (1990) The Buddhist Forum: Vol. 1. London: School of Oriental and African Studies, 
pp. 21-30). 


I would like to put forward for discussion what I believe to be a new hypothesis. 
This hypothesis can be simply stated. It is that the rise of the Mahayana is due to 
the use of writing. To put it more accurately: the early Mahayana texts owe their 
survival to the fact that they were written down; any earlier texts which deviated 
from or criticized the canonical norms (by which I mean approximately the con- 
tents of the Vinaya Khandhaka and Suttavibhanga and the Four Nikayas) could 
not survive because they were not included among the texts which the Sangha 
preserved orally. 

Few Indologists have publicly reflected on how unusual a feat was performed 
by the early Buddhists in preserving a large corpus of texts for a long period — 
probably three to four centuries — purely by word of mouth. An admirable 
exception is the article by Lance Cousins, “Pali Oral Literature,”! which so far 
as I know has not yet had the recognition it deserves. Cousins in fact devotes 
less than six pages to the oral character of the earliest Pali texts, and as my 
approach is somewhat different from his I shall have to cover some of the same 
ground again. But I hope to prove the truth of his claim that “consideration of 
the oral nature of the Nikayas offers several profitable lines of historical investi- 
gation.” 

Oral literature has been preserved all over the world, but modern research has 
shown that for the most part this literature is re-created at every re-telling. Verse 
epic and folk tale alike may have contents preserved over centuries, but they 
tend to be composed anew, often by professionals or semi-professionals, from a 
vast repertoire of clichés, stock phrases. That the preservation of oral literature 
may appear fairly informal must not make us forget that it depends nevertheless 
on institutions, on recognized and regular arrangements for training, rehearsal 
and performance. 

The early Buddhists wished to preserve the words of their great teacher, texts 
very different in character from the general run of oral literature, for they pre- 
sented logical and sometimes complex arguments. The precise wording mat- 
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tered. Cousins has rightly drawn attention to the typical oral features of the sut- 
tantas; great use of mnemonic lists, stock passages (clichés) and redundancy. He 
further points out that the differences between the versions of the texts preserved 
by various sects and in various languages are much what we would expect of 
oral texts. 


“These divergences are typically greatest in matters of little importance 
— such items as the locations of suttas, the names of individual speakers 
or the precise order of events. Only very rarely are they founded on 
doctrinal or sectarian differences.”* 


In corroboration I might add that the Buddhist tradition itself was well aware 
of this distinction. In its account of how the Canon came to be compiled, at the 
First Council, the introduction to the Sumangalavildsini frankly says* that words 
of the narrative portions were inserted on that occasion, and thus clearly distin- 
guishes between the words attributed to the Buddha and their settings. From the 
religious point of view this is perfectly understandable: the narrative framework 
of the sayings is not relevant to salvation. 

Where I slightly differ from Cousins, as will appear, is in his stress on the 
probable improvisatory element in early recitations of the Buddha’s preachings. 
The whole purpose of the enterprise (as certainly Cousins would agree) was to 
preserve the Buddha’s words. I think the earliest Pali texts may well be rather 
like the Rajasthani folk epic studied and described by John Smith, in which the 
essential kernel is in fact preserved verbatim, but variously wrapped up in a 
package of conventional verbiage which can change with each performance.° It 
is significant that this is done by a class of professional performers who are 
mostly illiterate. 

Be that as it may, I suggest that it would never have occurred to the Bud- 
dhists that such a feat of preservation was even possible had they not had before 
them the example of the brahmins. Already for centuries the brahmins had been 
orally preserving their sacred texts, Vedic literature, by making that preservation 
virtually coterminous with their education. That education, which was the right 
and the duty of every brahmin male, might last up to 36 years;° it consisted of 
memorizing Vedic texts, and in some cases also subsidiary treatises (vedanga). 
By the time of the Buddha, Vedic literature was too vast to be memorized by 
any single person except perhaps the rare genius; it was divided into various 
branches (sakha) of oral tradition. 

Vedic literature contains both verse and prose texts. The oldest corpus of 
texts, the Reveda, is a collection of hymns in verse, arranged in ten ‘books’ 
(mandala); the six ‘family books’, mandala II-VII, which constitute its kernel, 
are arranged in order of length, from the shortest to the longest.’ A hymn is 
called a suwkta, literally ‘(that which is) well spoken’. The later Vedic texts are 
mostly in prose. It is generally held, and I agree, that at the time of the Buddha 
(whenever exactly that was) only the few earliest Upanisads existed. The 
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Upanisads constitute the latest stratum of the Veda and are known as its ‘conclu- 
sion’, anta, in the logical as well as the purely temporal sense. 

I believe that the Buddhist canon has left us more clues that it is modelled on 
Vedic literature than has been generally recognized. In my view, early Buddhist 
poems were called sukta, which in Pali (and other forms of Middle Indo-Aryan) 
becomes sutta, as in Suttanipata. Literally a sikta is synonymous with a subha- 
sita, something ‘well spoken’, in this case by the Buddha or one of his imme- 
diate disciples; but the word also alludes to the Veda. I am of course aware that 
many centuries later sutta was re-Sanskritized as sutra. A siitra is however a 
recognized genre of Sanskrit literature, a prose text composed with the greatest 
possible brevity, so that it can normally not be understood without a lengthy 
commentary. No early Pali text is anything like that. I would even go further, 
and tentatively suggest that if Pali swtta can equal Sanskrit veda, Pali suttanta 
can equal Sanskrit vedanta; then the prose texts of the Buddha’s discourses are 
the ‘conclusions’ of the Buddhist sacred literature. 

These linguistic remarks are however speculative, and even if they are shown 
to be wrong, this would not affect my main argument at all. It is a fact that parts 
of the Pali Canon are arranged on the Vedic principle of increasing length of 
units; the Anguttara-nikaya (parallel to the Ekottara-dgama); the Thera- and 
Theri-gathas; the Jataka; and — most interestingly — the poems of a section of 
the Suttanipdta, the Atthakavagga. There is an episode in the Canon® in which 
the Buddha asks a young monk whom he is meeting for the first time to tell him 
some Dhamma; the monk recites the whole Afthakavagga and the Buddha com- 
mends him. The text does not specifically say who originally composed the 
poems of the Atthakavagga; it could be the Buddha himself; it could be the 
young monk’s teacher, Mahakaccana, who was a reputed preacher; it could be 
yet other monks; and it could be a combination of these, since not all the poems 
need be by the same author. But what is clear is that this set of sixteen poems 
was collected early and arranged on the Revedic principle, by increasing length. 

As mentioned above, numbered lists are an important mnemonic device, and 
they are indeed omni-present in the literature of both early Buddhism and early 
Jainism. Another such device is redundancy. The earliest Buddhist prose texts 
are clogged with repetitions. The brahmins went to extraordinary lengths in pre- 
serving the Reveda by memorizing the words in various patterns. This did not 
appeal to the Buddhists, probably because of their stress on the meaning of the 
texts; but the endless redundancies of the patterns of words in the Pali Abhid- 
hamma texts do somewhat recall the Vedic Kramapdtha, Jatapatha and 
Ghanapatha? in their formal character. A third mnemonic device is versification. 
The stricter the metre, the easier it is to preserve the wording. The anustubh/ 
vatta metre is thus less effective for this purpose than the stricter metres in 
which most of the Suttanipdata is composed. 

Obviously there was no means of preserving the Buddha’s words as he spoke 
them. They had to be formalized in texts, prose or verse, deliberate compositions 
which were then committed to memory, and later systematically transmitted to 
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pupils. Were this not so, they would have been lost, like the teachings of the 
teachers contemporary to the Buddha who are mentioned in the Canon, notably 
in the S@manriaphala-suttanta. The case of Jainism is particularly instructive. 
According to the Digambara tradition, the oldest texts preserved are not the ori- 
ginal canon: that has been lost.'° It seems to me highly unlikely that such a tradi- 
tion would have arisen were it not true, whereas one can easily understand the 
motivation for the opposite view, taken by the Svetambara Jains, that the texts 
preserved are in fact part of the original canon. All Jains agree that some of their 
canon was lost at an early stage. The Svetambara tradition divided monks into 
those who were jinakappa, the solitary wandering ascetics striving for liberation 
in this lifetime, and the therakappa,'' professional monks concerned to preserve 
the Jain tradition, and in particular the scriptures. This precisely mirrors the dis- 
tinction introduced into the Buddhist Theravadin Sangha, probably in the late 
first century B.C., between monks who were to undertake the vipassanddhura, 
the duty of meditating and so attaining nirvana themselves, and those who 
undertook the ganthadhura, the duty of preserving the books, i.e. the Buddhist 
scriptures.'? But here I am running ahead of my story. 

My point is that from the first the institution which performed the function of 
preserving the Buddhist texts must have been the Sangha. Whether we choose to 
consider that initially this function was overt or latent does not matter. Certainly 
the Buddha’s primary conception of the Sangha was as an association of men 
and women trying to reach nirvana and creating conditions which facilitated this 
quest for all of them. But the Sangha was a missionary organization too: the first 
sixty monks were dispatched to preach to whoever would listen.'? That is of 
course well known. But somehow scholars have not given much thought to the 
mechanics of how they would have remembered what to preach, and then how 
their converts, who had not met the Buddha himself, would have remembered it 
in their turn. It is my contention that the preservation of the texts required 
organization, and that the Buddhist laity were never orginized in a way which 
would have ensured the transmission of texts down the generations. 

I must not be misunderstood as saying that only monks and nuns knew texts 
by heart. What I am saying is that only they were so organized that they could 
hand them on to future generations. An interesting passage in the Vinaya'* says 
that a monk may interrupt his rains retreat for up to seven days if a layman or 
laywoman summons him with the message that he or she knows a text and is 
afraid it will get lost — in other words, that it needs to be passed on to the 
Sangha. We do not know how the Sangha was organized for this purpose in the 
earliest period. Several times in the Canon monks are referred to as vinaya- 
dhara, dhamma-dhara and matikadhara, which means that they had memorized 
respectively monastic rules, sermons (suttanta), or the lists of terms which later 
developed into the Abhidhamma works. But I know of no passage which makes 
it clear whether these were ever exclusive specialisms. Later monks certainly did 
specialize in memorizing particular texts or groups of texts,'° and this apparently 
continued even after they had been committed to writing in the first century B.C. 
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According to the introduction to the Sumangalavilasini, the Vinayapitaka was 
entrusted to Upali and his followers (nissitaka) and each of the four Nikayas 
similarly to an important monk and his followers.'® Since Buddhaghosa is 
merely editing the commentaries, which were written down with the Canon, | 
assume that this statement reflects the way that the Sangha was organized for 
memorizing the texts in the first century B.C. We do not know how much older 
this division of labour — reminiscent of the brahmin sakha — can be. But the 
logic of the situation suggests that from the first monks must have specialized, 
being taught texts first by their own teachers and then by other monks they 
encountered both in their monasteries and on their travels; and that the Councils 
(sangayana), better termed Communal Recitations, served the function of sys- 
tematizing knowledge and perhaps of organizing its further preservation. In fact, 
the very division of the sermons into the four Nikdyas was probably for this 
purpose, and I suspect that the four Nikayas basically represent four traditions of 
memorization. It may be significant that in the passage of the Sumangalavilasini 
already cited the four Nikayas are referred to as four safgits and the Digha- 
nikaya as the Dighasangiti.'’ The words sangiti and sangdyand are, of course, 
synonymous. 

The Canon itself has preserved traces of how all this worked, and even shows 
that the Buddhists were conscious of the contrast in this respect between them- 
selves and the Jains. The Savgiti-suttanta has it that at the death of Nigantha 
Nathaputta his followers began to disagree about what he had actually 
preached.'* Sariputta makes this the occasion for rehearsing a summary of the 
Buddha’s teaching arranged in numbered lists of increasing length. It does not 
matter whether the text faithfully records a historical incident (which we can 
never know for certain); the point is rather that the Buddhists were aware that 
this kind of systematic rehearsal was necessary if Buddhism was to be preserved 
as a coherent doctrine and way of life (discipline) and I cannot conceive how it 
could in fact have survived had such occasions not taken place. In another text”” 
the Buddha is reported as saying that four conditions make for the forgetting 
(sammosa) and disappearance of the true teaching (saddhamma). The first is if 
monks memorize the texts incorrectly. Another is if learned monks who know 
the texts do not take care to rehearse others in reciting them.” 

A corollary of all this is that once meetings of monks (whether or not these 
correspond to the First and Second Councils of tradition) had decided what was 
to be memorized, it must have been difficult, if not impossible, to slip a new text 
into the curriculum. That is not to claim that no change occurred; but the 
changes must have been mostly unintentional, due to lapses of memory and to 
the contamination of texts as someone’s memory slipped from one text to 
another. We learn of such a body of authorized texts from the passages”! in the 
Mahaparinibbadna-suttanta concerning what Rhys Davids translates as the four 
“Great Authorities” (mahdpadesa). Actually this translation is misleading, for 
the number four refers to the instances of referral to authority, not to the number 
of authorities. Of those there is but one. When anyone claims to have an authen- 
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tic text, its authenticity is to be judged simply by seeing whether it harmonizes 
with the texts (sutta and vinaya) already current in the Sangha. If not, it is to be 
rejected: the Sangha will not try to preserve it. 

Under these circumstances, any text which is critical of the current teachings 
or introduces something which is palpably new has no chances of survival. It is 
possible that hundreds or even thousands of monks, nuns and Buddhist lay fol- 
lowers had visions or other inspirations which put new teachings into their 
minds, possible that they composed texts embodying those teachings — but we 
shall never know. For without writing those texts could not be preserved. 

Archaeology has recovered no piece of writing in India which can definitely 
be dated earlier than the inscriptions of Asoka. It is however generally agreed 
that the fact that in Asokan inscriptions the Brahmi script shows some regional 
variety proves that it must have been introduced a while earlier. It is prima facie 
probable that writing was first used for two purposes: by businessmen for 
keeping accounts and by rulers for public administration. This in fact fits what 
we learn from the Vinayapitaka. 

The Vinaya is the only part of the Pali Canon to mention books or writing. 
There are mentions in the Jataka book but only in the prose part, which is 
commentary, not canonical text. It is sometimes said” that books are mentioned 
in the Digha-nikaya, but that is almost certainly incorrect. The single passage in 
question is at Digha Ill, 94, in the Aggarina-suttanta, where brahmins are being 
lampooned. By a joking pun they as students of the Veda are said to be ‘non- 
meditators’ (ajjhdyaka); they settle near towns and villages and make ganthe. 
Later gantha certainly comes to mean a book; but basically it means ‘knot’. In 
the Suttanipata*’ brahmins are said to ‘knot together mantras’ — the words are 
mante ganthetva -~ and the reference is to their composing Vedic texts. The 
metaphor is much the same as that in sara, the ‘stringing together’ of a text, and 
that in tantra, in which a text is ‘woven’. Though the Rhys Davids translate 
ganthe at Digha III, 94 as ‘books’, they do not seem to mean by this books as 
physical objects, for they quote and correctly translate the commentary on the 
word: “compiling the three Vedas and teaching others to repeat them.””4 

To present the evidence concerning writing in the Vinayapitaka I can do no 
better than attempt to summarize what was so admirably said more than a 
century ago by Rhys Davids and Oldenberg in the introduction to their transla- 
tions of Vinaya texts.” “In the first place, there are several passages which 
confirm in an indisputable manner the existence of the art of writing at the time 
when the Vinaya texts were put into their present shape.’”° There is a reference 
to a royal notice about an absconding thief.’’ There is a reference to writing as a 
“superior craft’ (ukkattha sippa).”* There is a reference to tempting someone to 
suicide by means of a written message.” And though the nuns are forbidden 
‘animal arts’ (tiracchdna vijja), there is no fault in their learning to write. (This 
last reference” is brief and obscure, but my feeling is that Rhys Davids, Olden- 
berg and Miss Horner have all misinterpreted it and it refers to drawing amulets, 
something like yantra.)’' “But it is a long step from the use of writing for such 
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public or private notifications to the adoption of it for the purpose of recording 
an extensive and sacred literature.”** At this point Rhys Davids and Oldenberg 
might have added that brahmins did not write down their scriptures for many 
centuries after writing came into use among them; but they wished to restrict 
access to their scriptures to the top three varnas, whereas Buddhists had no 
desire to keep theirs secret. 


“Had the sacred texts been written down and read, books, manuscripts, 
and the whole activity therewith connected, must have necessarily 
played a very important part in the daily life of the members of the 
Buddhist Order.”* 


The Vinaya mentions every item of property allowed to a monk and every 
utensil found in a monastery, but it never mentions either manuscripts or writing 
materials of any kind. But on the other hand there are several references to the 
need to acquire a text by learning it orally. 

The Pali commentaries record that the texts were first written down when it 
was found that there was only one monk alive who still knew a canonical text, 
the Mahdniddesa.* We have seen above that earlier when it seemed that there 
was only one person who still knew a text a monk was enjoined to interrupt his 
rains retreat to go and learn it. In the first century B.C. a surer technique was put 
to use. 

The Pali Canon (with commentaries) was finally written down for fear of 
losing it. Maybe it is a corollary of this fact that the Patimokkha as such is not a 
canonical text. It is of course embedded in the Suttavibhanga. But maybe no 
need was felt to make manuscripts of the code which every monk had to know 
by heart. A text in constant use is in less danger of being forgotten. 

There has long been a general consensus that the earliest surviving Mahayana 
texts go back to the second or first century B.C. This chronology, albeit impre- 
cise, clearly fits the time when writing came more into use and it was possible to 
commit large texts to writing. Maybe this had something to do with better mater- 
ials. To discuss in detail the use of writing for brahmanical Sanskrit works is 
both beyond my competence and unnecessary here, but I may remark that Patafi- 
jali’s Mahabhdsya is clearly a written, not an oral text, and it is commonly dated 
to the second century B.C., on rather strong evidence. 

It may be objected that written works too may perish, and are likely to do so 
unless an institution guards them. To this I would agree; but it is not an objec- 
tion to my hypothesis. Certainly the great majority of Mahayana — indeed, of ail 
later Buddhist — works were lost in their original versions in Indian languages. 
But many did survive long enough to be translated into Chinese and/or Tibetan, 
and that is all that my hypothesis requires. A single manuscript in a monastic 
library, studied by no one, could be picked up and read, even translated, by a 
curious browser or visiting scholar. 

This ends the real argument for my hypothesis, so that my article could end 
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here. But it would be a pity not to mention that the early Mahayana texts them- 
selves offer what might be seen as corroborative evidence. It is well known that 
the Lotus Sutra commends the enshrinement of written scriptures in stupas as 
the equivalent of corporeal relics. Dr Gregory Schopen has shown” that early 
Mahayana texts, even before the Lotus Sitra, have a veritable ‘cult of the book’. 
In those early texts, he writes, “the merit derived from the cult of the book is 
always expressed in terms of its comparative superiority to that derived from the 
stipa/relic cult.’”*° By book here is meant manuscript; and Schopen shows that 
the text typically prescribes and glorifies its own worship in written form. 
Schopen’s otherwise brilliant article is slightly marred by an occasional failure 
to distinguish ‘the book’ as a written object from texts in general; and I think he 
may lay too much stress on the localization of the cult. My feeling is that these 
texts preserve a sense of wonder at this marvellous invention which permits an 
individual’s opinions or experiences to survive whether or not anyone agrees or 
cares. In a sense they are celebrating their own survival. Scripta manent goes the 
Latin tag: “Writings survive.” But perhaps only the Buddhists wrote panegyrics 
on it. 

I should perhaps conclude by remarking that although there are several other 
theories current about the origin of the Mahayana, my hypothesis does not, so 
far as I am aware, either refute or corroborate any of them, since it approaches 
the problem on a different level. To put it differently: the other theories mainly 
say what is different about Mahayana, but they do not say why that different 
form of religion should have (apparently) arisen when it did. My hypothesis, I 
repeat, is that different forms of Buddhism may have arisen earlier, but we shall 
never know, for they were doomed to be ephemeral. I am not siding with those 
who claim that the Mahayana represents an aspect of the Buddha’s teaching 
which was somehow preserved ‘underground’, maybe among the laity, till it sur- 
faced in the texts we have; on the contrary, my argument is precisely that such a 
thing is impossible. 

The most widespread view of the matter is that the Mahayana is the Bud- 
dhism of the laity. By and large I disagree with that theory. I hope to show in 
other publications®’ that it rests on a misconception of what it was to be a Bud- 
dhist layman in ancient India. I strongly agree, of course, that the earliest Bud- 
dhism was primarily a religion of the Sangha; and that was for many reasons, 
not merely for the one with which this paper has been concerned. The other 
reasons remained valid even after the introduction of writing for recording scrip- 
tures. But certainly there were laymen — albeit a small minority - who knew 
how to write, so that it became technically possible for a layman to write down 
his own religious views. Whether there were any institutions other than Buddhist 
monasteries which were likely to preserve such writings is another matter. 
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BUDDHANUSMRTI IN THE 
PRATYUTPANNABUDDHASAMMUK- 
HAVASTHITASAMADHI-SUTRA'! 


Paul M. Harrison 


Source: Journal of Indian Philosophy 6 (1978): 35-57. 


1. Introduction 


Mahayana Buddhism is often thought of as a heterogeneous movement embrac- 
ing two main streams: on the one hand the Prajiiaparamita, the Perfection of 
Wisdom, a tradition of self-emancipation through insight, perpetuated in the Far 
East by Ch’an (Zen); and on the other, the Pure Land, a tradition of salvation by 
faith in the grace and power of certain personifications of the Buddha-principle. 
The relationship between these two traditions, which, it must be noted in 
passing, by no means encompass the entire range of the Mahayana, remains 
problematical. However widely they diverged in later times, there is no good 
reason for supposing that they were not a good deal closer during the formative 
centuries of the Mahayana. Although that movement was from the outset unde- 
niably multi-faceted, its literature betrays little sense of the mutual opposition of 
‘faith’ and ‘works’ which is evident, for instance, both in Christian writings at 
the time of the birth of Protestantism and in the polemics of later Japanese Pure 
Land masters. Therefore, what was the precise nature of the connection between 
the two traditions, and were there tensions involved? 

The surviving evidence is both copious and fragmentary: we have at our dis- 
posal a large body of literary remains in several languages, but there is little else 
left to interpret. It is especially difficult to obtain an overall view of the everyday 
religious practices and aspirations of members of the Buddhist Sangha around 
the time when the Mahayana was taking shape in India. A thorough examination 
of the extant stitra and sastra literature should contribute towards a clearer 
picture of things, but a continuing problem in this regard is excessive reliance on 
a single text or body of texts, or on a single theme within a text. The study of 
noses, however hotly pursued, will never yield an accurate understanding of the 
entire face. It is likely that Buddhists of all persuasions had a complete corpus of 
scripture at their disposal, and a correspondingly many-sided set of beliefs to 
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accompany their moral observances, meditational development, cult-practices, 
and scriptural studies. If so, then how are we to place a work like, say, the 
Larger Sukhavativyiiha? We can only begin to approach the problem by 
attempting to define the possible relationships among the surviving examples of 
Buddhist literary output, supplementing the internal evidence with such clues as 
may be garnered from art history, inscriptions, the records of Chinese travellers, 
and so on. Any study of the statements of a given Buddhist text must progress 
with the caveat that we know little or nothing of the context in which that text 
was used. Nevertheless, by examining the stones we may be able to reconstruct 
the settings. 

The present paper is intended as a small contribution to that endeavour, for 
we shall examine one text, the Pratyutpanna-buddha-sammukhavasthita- 
samadhi-sutra (hereafter: Pratyutpanna-sitra), which furnishes certain indica- 
tions of a relationship between the two traditions mentioned above, the 
Prajiiaparamita and the Pure Land. 


2. Buddhanusnmrti 


One of the basic features of Pure Land practice is buddhanusmrti (Chinese: 
nien-fo; Japanese nembutsu). As far as we can tell, various forms of anusmrti 
(literally, ‘recollection’, ‘remembrance’, and, by extension, ‘calling to mind’, 
‘keeping in mind’; cf. smrti, commonly translated as ‘mindfulness’) had been 
part of general Buddhist practice since the earliest times, and are amply attested 
in the Pali Nikayas and the Chinese translations of the Sanskrit Agamas. For 
example, a sixfold scheme is found detailed in the Anguttara-Nikaya (v. 
328-332) involving anussati directed towards the Buddha, the Dhamma, the 
Sangha, sila (moral observance), caga (liberality), and the devata (gods). A 
tenfold scheme also exists (Anguttara i, 30, also i, 42) which adds four more 
possible objects of anussati or sati, namely, dnapdna (breathing in and out), 
marana (death), kayagata (bodily things), and upasama (calming). 

Certain passages dealing with anusmrti, however, are found in the Agamas 
which have no equivalent in Pali. One of these is the story of Virasena, a 
wealthy but selfish householder of Vaisali (Ekottaragama XLI, 5; Taisho Vol. 
II, pp. 739b10-740a24), which relates how the Buddha predicted that Virasena 
would die after seven days, and that, unless he entered the Order before his time 
was up, he would surely be reborn in one of the hells. The repentant householder 
took the Buddha at his word, and by assiduous practice of the ten anusmrtis 
managed to win rebirth in one of the heavens. After this happy ending the 
Buddha remarks to Ananda: ‘Should a being practise the ten anusmrtis with 
uninterrupted faith, even if only for the time it takes to milk a cow, then his 
merit will be immeasurable.’ 

Elsewhere the Ekottardgama gives more detailed instruction on the practice 
of the ten anusmrtis, and these passages too are not found in the Pali Nikdyas 
(see below). One might deduce from this that the Sarvastivadins (or whatever 
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school it was to whom the Agamas belonged’) set more store by the practice of 
the anusmrtis, but this hypothesis requires more evidence to support it. In any 
case, one salient feature of both the Nikayas and Agamas is the fact that no one 
particular anusmrti is valued above the others, whereas in the surviving 
Mahayana literature it is clear that only the first three traditional objects of 
anusmrti (Buddha, Dharma, Sangha) were accorded any importance, and that 
among these three buddhadnusmrti was pre-eminent. 

If as we may suppose, the Buddha was at first thought of as a great teacher 
and exemplar, then after his death the systematic recollection of his superior 
qualities and physical attributes would have been a natural aid to those who in 
their own turn were endeavouring to acquire those same qualities. With the 
passage of time the Buddha became less an object of emulation and more an 
object of devotion, growing in stature as memories faded. As much as the corpus 
of his teachings (the Dharma) was preserved, transmitted, and inexorably 
enlarged, his followers must still have felt keenly how unfortunate it was to be 
deprived of his actual presence. Mahayana sutras contain many passages 
describing the rarity of a Tathagata’s appearance, and the great good fortune of 
those born in an age blessed by an Awakened. One’s presence. It is not too diffi- 
cult to conceive how buddhdnusmrti was pressed into service in such circum- 
stances, until practices were evolved that entailed not merely a reminiscence of 
the Buddha, but an imaginative evocation of his presence by means of structured 
meditative procedures. One Agama passage (Ekottardgama III, 1; Taisho Vol. 
II, p. 554a7—b9) clearly propounds a buddhanusmrti that has developed to this 
point, and is far more detailed than anything found in the Nikayas: 


Thus have I heard. At one time the Buddha resided at the Grama of 
Anathapindada in the Jetavana at Sravasti. At that time the Lord 
addressed the bhiksus: 

“You should practise one dharma, you should propagate one dharma, 
and when you have practised one dharma you shall have renown, 
achieve the great fruit, attain all good, acquire the taste of nectar 
{amrta], and reach the station of the unconditioned; then you shall 
achieve magic power, eliminate distractions of thought, attain the fruit 
of the sramana, and arrive at Nirvana. What is the one dharma? 
Namely, buddhdnusmrti.’ 

The Buddha addressed the bhiksus: 

‘How does one practise buddhdnusmrti, so that one then has 
renown, achieves the great fruit, ... and arrives at Nirvana?’ 

[The bhiksus entreat the Buddha to explain how.] 

The Lord said: 

‘A bhiksu correct in body and correct in mind sits crosslegged and 
focuses his thought in front of him. Without entertaining any other 
thought he earnestly calls to mind [anusmr-] the Buddha. He contem- 
plates the image of the Tathagata without taking his eyes off it. Not 
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taking his eyes off it he then calls to mind the qualities of the Tathagata 
— the Tathagata’s body made of vajra, endowed with the ten Powers 
[bala], and by virtue of the four Assurances [vaisaradya] intrepid in 
assemblies; the Tathagata’s countenance, upright and peerless, so that 
one never tires of beholding it; his perfection of the moral qualities 
[sila] resembling vajra in indestructibility, like vaidirva in flawless 
purity; the Tathagata’s samadhis never diminishing, calm, ever tran- 
quil, without any extraneous thought, having stilled arrogance, brutal- 
ity, and the emotions, having eliminated thoughts of desire, of anger, of 
delusion, apprehension, and all meshes of the net; the Tathagata’s body 
of wisdom [prajria], its knowledge unlimited and unobstructed; the 
Tathagata’s body perfected in liberation [vimukti], done with all des- 
tinies and no longer subject to rebirth with such words as: “I must again 
plunge into Samsiara!”; the Tathagata’s body, a city of the knowledge 
and vision of liberation [vimukti-jnana-darsana], knowing the faculties 
of others and whether or not they shall be liberated, whether, dying 
here, being reborn there, they shall go on revolving in Samsara until 
Samsara ends, knowing them all, those who possess liberation and 
those who do not.’ 

‘This is the practice of buddhanusmrti, by which one has renown, 
achieves the great fruit, ... and arrives at Nirvana. Therefore, bhiksus, 
you should always meditate on, and never depart from, buddhanusmrti; 
then you shall acquire these goodly qualities. Thus, bhiksus, should you 
undertake this training.’ 

At that time the bhiksus, hearing what the Buddha had expounded, 
accepted it with rejoicing. 


In this passage we see that the attention of the practitioner is to be directed 
towards both the physical appearance of the Buddha and his moral and mental 
attributes (presented under the traditional rubrics of sila-samadhi-prajna- 
vimukti-vimuktijndnadarsana), although we must remember that to Buddhists 
these two are inseparably linked. The word hsing (‘figure’, ‘form’, ‘appearance’) 
I have translated ‘image’, taking it to imply a mental image. It is not clear at 
what time actual images (pictures or sculptures) of the Buddha began to be pro- 
duced, but we do know that at first it was common practice not to construct like- 
nesses of the Buddha but to represent him symbolically, e.g. by his footprint. No 
doubt the gradual apotheosis of the Buddha brought about a change in this situ- 
ation, and, as the Pratyutpanna-sitra itself shows, Buddha-images were already 
in use around the beginning of the second century. 

Chapter Four of the siitra lists sixteen dharmas by which a bodhisattva 
obtains the pratyutpanna-samadhi. One of them is: tin ne ‘dzin ‘di ‘dod pas de 
bzin gsegs pa’i sku gzugs byed du gzugs ste / tha na ri mor yan ‘drir ‘jug pa, i.e. 
‘through desire for this samadhi causing an image of the Tathagata to be made, 
or just having a picture painted’ [4D; PE 106—4—8]. Since the following dharma 
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enjoins the perpetuation of the Pratyutpanna-sitra by copying it and donating 
the resulting book, it is likely that the construction of Buddha-images appears 
here merely as one item in a series of merit-producing activities, but we cannot 
discount the possibility that, even at that time, such images were also intended 
as aids to visualisation. 


3. The Mahayana 


The rise of the Mahayana involved many developments germane to the question 
of buddhaénusmrti which we can only sketch briefly at this point. One set of 
them revolves around the extension of the idea of the one historical Buddha to 
encompass the notion of many Buddhas, not only in the past and future (as can 
be seen even in the Hinayana literature) but in the present as well. Whereas for- 
merly it was held that only one Buddha could exist at a time, now countless 
Buddhas were believed to exist, each one in his own world, or ‘Buddha-field’ 
(buddhaksetra). This multiplicity of Buddhas is of course achieved by a simple 
proliferation of Sakyamunis — that is, all Buddhas everywhere resemble the 
historical Buddha in that, by and large, they follow the same course, undergo the 
same experiences, acquire the same attainments, and perform the same services 
to the begins in their sphere of influence. Only the names and the minor details 
admit of an endless variety. Certain of these present Buddhas became more 
popular than others, for reasons that are still far from clear — Aksobhya in the 
east and Amitabha/Amitayus in the west being two of them — and rebirth in their 
buddhaksetras came to be regarded as an especially desirable reward for merito- 
rious conduct. Such a blessing, however, did not by any means follow automati- 
cally from virtue and faith: to acquire it one had to make the necessary 
arrangements, as it were, with the Buddhas concerned, one had somehow to 
contact them. Meditation, of a sort, provided the means, and in this way the 
Buddhas of the Present became in their own right objects of anusmrti as well as 
objects of worship. 

Side by side with the emergence of the belief in a universe teeming with 
Buddhas and of the consequent cult-practices directed towards them, the philo- 
sophy of the Prajiiaparamita (hereafter Pp.) was also evolving. It attacked the 
qualified realism of the prevalent Sarvastivadins and held that all dharmas 
(among many other meanings, ‘dharma’ denotes the basic unit of Buddhist 
ontology) are essentially empty (sénya) and devoid of objective reality or ‘own- 
being’ (svabhdva). The Mahayana in general criticised the Hinayana objective 
of arhathood followed by Nirvana as being inferior to true Buddhahood, to 
supreme and perfect awakening (anuttara-samyak-sambodhi). The bodhisattva 
was one who rejected the easy way out and pursued his course to the very end, 
returning again and again to the world of Samsara to rescue his fellow-beings. 
The proponents of the Pp. went further, claiming that this was an appearance 
only, for, since everything was void, there was no substantial difference between 
Nirvana and Samsara, between Buddhas and ordinary people. 
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Now how did followers of the Mahayana square the Pp. and its doctrine of 
Emptiness (Stinyata) with the desire for actual rebirth in the buddhaksetras of 
various Buddhas, buddhaksetras which were in fact equivalent to paradises in 
the range of sensual and material enjoyments offered? On the face of it, the two 
branches of the Mahayana went their own way, the Sukhdvativyiiha and related 
siitras hardly mentioning Sinyatd while the Pp. sutras in their turn pass over in 
silence the question of rebirth in Sukhavatr and similar worlds.* Accordingly, 
buddhanusmrti or, more generally, encounters in meditation or otherwise with 
Buddhas, has quite different functions in the Pp. and Pure Land texts. The 
Pratyutpanna-siitra, however, goes some way towards bridging this gap, for it 
propounds buddhanusmrti in terms of the doctrine of Siinyatd and at the same 
time refers to Amitabha. Although there is no hard evidence for it ever having 
had a great following in India,° the Pratyutpanna-siitra nevertheless indicates 
the sort of approach likely to have been taken by followers of the Mahayana 
anxious to have the best of both worlds, however empty they might be. 


4. Texts of the Pratyutpanna-sitra 


The Sanskrit text of the Pratyutpanna-sitra has not survived, except for one 
small fragment found at Khadalik in Central Asia. We do, however, possess a 
Tibetan translation made before the beginning of the ninth century and revised 
by Sakyaprabha and Ratnaraksita,’ and four Chinese translations which pose 
complicated text-historical problems which have not yet been untangled. For the 
time being the Chinese translations may be arranged in chronological order as 
follows, but it must be emphasised that this scheme is provisional. (i) Taishd 
418, Pan-chou san-mei ching (= Pratyutpanna-samadhi-siitra) in three chiian, 
translated by Lokaksema in 179 A.D. Two redactions exist: 


(i) a, found in the Korean edition of the Chinese Tripitaka. In the first six chap- 
ters (i.e., the material which corresponds to the first six chapters of the 
Tibetan translation) the gathds are rendered in prose, thereafter in verse; 

(i) b, found in the Tripitaka editions of the Sung, Yiian, and Ming dynasties. 
The prose is with some variations the same as in (i) a, but the gathds are 
rendered in verse throughout. 


At this stage it would appear that somebody with access to a Sanskrit manuscript 
took Lokaksema’s early version, in which the gathds had been characteristically 
rendered in prose, and revising the prose passages only slightly retranslated the 
gathas into verse. Somehow the Korean edition has preserved Lokaksema’s ori- 
ginal version, but only for the first six chapters. 


(ii) Taisho 419, Pa-p’o p’u-sa ching (= Bhadrapdla-bodhisattva-sitra) in one 


chiian. Anonymous. Probably late Han or soon after. Contains only the first 
six chapters, a fact which, taken with the anomalies of Taishé 418, might 
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lead one to suppose that in Han times a six chapter version of the Pratyut- 
panna-sitra was in circulation. But more evidence is needed. 

(iii) Taisho 417, Pan-chou san-mei ching, in one chiian. Attributed to Lokak- 
sema, but undoubtedly an anonymous abridgement of (i) b, into which a 
long versified passage has been interpolated (Taish6 Vol. 13, p. 898b 
13-899a8). 

(iv) Taisho 416, Ta-fang-teng ta-chi ching hsien-hu fen (= Mahavaipulya- 
mahdasamnipata-sitra-bhadrapala-parivarta), in five chiian, translated by 
Jfianagupta et al. 594-595 A.D. Although, as one might expect, this transla- 
tion comes nearest to the Tibetan version in fullness and readability, there 
are certain differences, the most notable being the total omission of those 
chapters (10, 12) which deal with women practitioners. 


The fact that the Pratyutpanna-siitra has been translated three times into 
Chinese, and that the earliest of those three translations has itself been revised 
and subsequently abridged testifies in some measure to its popularity in China. 
What is more important is the date of Lokaksema’s version, which puts it among 
the first Mahayana sttras introduced into China, Interestingly enough, the date 
given (second year of Kuang-ho, eighth day of the tenth month) is the same as 
one of those given for Lokaksema’s translation of the Asfasahasrikaprajiia- 
paramita; both these translations are also the only two unhesitatingly attributed 
to Lokakgema by Tao-an. 


5. The pratyutpanna-samadhi 


The pratyutpanna-buddha-sammukhavasthita-samadhi signifies, literally, the 
samadhi of the one who stands (avasthita) face-to-face with, or in the presence 
of (sammukha), the present (pratyutpanna) Buddhas. The common formula 
found throughout the Tibetan translation, viz. da /tar gyi sans rgyas mrion sum 
du bzugs pa’i byan chub sems dpa’i tin ne ‘dzin, points also to a Sanskrit 
pratyutpanna-buddha-sammukhavasthita-bodhisattva-samadhi, i.e. the samadhi 
of the bodhisattva who stands face-to-face with the Buddhas of the present. In 
this paper we shall refer to it simply as the pratyutpanna-samadhi. 

What in fact in this samadhi? In a literature often surprisingly short on con- 
crete instruction and long on self-glorification, the Pratyutpanna-siitra stands 
out for the richness of its didactic content. Directions for the practice of the 
samadhi are first given in Chapter Three, various points being amplified in sub- 
sequent chapters. 


bzan skyon / da Itar gyi sans rgyas mnon sum du bzugs pa zes bya ba’i 
tin ne ‘dzin de yan gan ze na / bzan skyon / de la dge slon nam / dge 
slon ma ’am / dge bstien nam / dge bsfien ma tshul khrims yons su 
rdzogs par spyod par ’gyur la / des gcig pu dben par son ste ‘dug nas 
‘di sham du / bcom Idan ‘das de bzin gsegs pa dgra bcom pa yan dag 
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par rdzogs pa’i sans rgyas tshe dpag med de phyogs gan rol na gnas te 
‘tsho Zin gzes la chos kyan ston cin bzugs / sham du sems bskyed par 
bya’o // des ji skad du thos pa’i rnam pas sans rgyas kyi zin ‘di nas nub 
phyogs logs su sans rgyas kyi zin bye ba phrag ‘bum ‘das pa na ‘jig 
rten gyi khams bde ba can na bcom Idan ‘das de bzin gsegs pa dgra 
bcom pa yan dag par rdzogs pa’i sans rgyas tshe dpag med de da Itar 
byan chub sems dpa’i tshogs kyis yons su bskor cin mdun du bdar te 
bzugs so // ‘tsho’o // gzes so // chos kyan ston to / sham du yid la byed 
de / des kyan sems ma g-yens pas de bzin gsegs pa yid la byed do // 
[3A; PE Vol. 32, 1044-8 to 54]. 


What, Bhadrapila,’ is that samadhi called the pratyutpanna-buddha- 
sammukhavasthita? In that regard, Bhadrapala, a bhiksu or bhiksuni, an 
updasika or updasika, when he has carried out the moral precepts [si/a] 
completely, should go alone to a secluded place and, seating himself, 
conceive the thought: ‘In which direction does the Lord, the Tathagata, 
Arhat, Samyaksambuddha Amitayus dwell, live, reside, and teach the 
Dharma?’ He reflects [manasi-kr-] in accordance with what he has 
heard: ‘One hundred thousand kotis of buddhaksetras west of this bud- 
dhaksetra, in the world-system [lokadhatu] Sukhavati, the Lord, the 
Tathagata, Arhat, Samyaksambuddha Amitayus at present dwells, lives, 
resides, and teaches the Dharma, surrounded and attended by a host of 
bodhisattvas;'” and with undistracted thought [aviksiptacittena] he 
concentrates [manasi-kr-] on the Tathagata. 

[3A; PE Vol. 32, 1044-8 to 5-4] 


... byan chub sems dpa’ khyim pa ‘am rab tu byun ba yan run gcig pu 
dben par son ste ‘dug la / de bzin gsegs pa dgra bcom pa yan dag par 
rdzogs pa’i sans rgyas tshe dpag med ji skad du thos pa’i rnam pas yid 
la byas te / tshul khrims kyi phun po la skyon med cin dran pa g-yen ba 
med par hin zag gcig gam / ghiis sam / gsum mam / bzi ‘am / Ina ‘am 
/drug gam / fin zag bdun du yid la bya’o // de gal te nin zag bdun du 
sems mi g-yen bar de bzin gsegs pa tshe dpag med yid la byed na / de 
hin zag bdun yons su tshan ste ‘das nas / bcom Idan ‘das de bzin gsegs 
pa tshe dpag med mthoh no // de gal te hin mo bcom Idan ‘das de ma 
mthon na / de fal ba’i rmi lam du bcom Idan ‘das de bzin gsegs pa tshe 
dpag med de’i Zal ston to // 


...a bodhisattva, whether he is a householder or one who has gone 
forth [pravrajita], when he has gone alone to a secluded place and 
seated himself, after concentrating on the Tathagata, Arhat, 
Samyaksambuddha Amitayus in accordance with what he has heard, 
then faultless in the mass of the precepts and undistracted in mindful- 
ness [smrti] should he concentrate for one day and night, for two, three, 
four, five, six, or seven days and nights. If he concentrates on the 
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Tathagata Amitayus with undistracted thought for seven days and 
nights, then when seven days and nights have elapsed he shall see the 
Lord, the Tathagata Amitayus. If he does not see that Lord by day, then 
in a dream while sleeping the face of the Lord, the Tathagata Amitayus 
will appear. 

(3B; PE 104-5-7 to 105—1—2] 


... byan chub sems dpa’ de lha’i mig thob pas de bzin gsegs pa mthon 
ba yan ma yin / lha’i rna ba’i khams thob pas dam pa’i chos fian pa 
yan ma yin /rdzu ’phrul gyi stobs thob pas ‘jig rten gyi khams der skad 
cig tu ‘gro ba yan ma yin gyi / bzan skyon / byan chub sems dpa’ de ‘jig 
rten gyi khams ‘di nid na gnas bzin du / bcom Idan ‘das de bzin gsegs 
pa tshe dpag med de mthon zin bdag fiid ‘jig rten gyi khams de na ‘dug 
pa stiam du Ses la / chos kyan nan to // ‘chad pa thos nas kyan chos de 
dag kun ‘dzin to // kun chub par byed do // ‘dzin par byed do // bcom 
Idan ‘das de bzin gsegs pa dgra bcom pa yan dag par rdzogs pa’i sans 
rgyas tshe dpag med de la bkur stir byed do // bla mar byed do // ri mor 
byed do // mchod par byed do // byan chub sems dpa’ de tin ne ‘dzin de 
las lans nas kyan ji skad du thos pa dan / ji ltar bzun ba dan / ji ltar 
kun chub par byas pa’i chos de dag gzan dag la yan rgya cher yan dag 
par ’chad do // 


... that bodhisattva does not see the Tathagata through obtaining the 
divine eye; he does not hear the True Dharma through obtaining the 
range of the divine ear; nor does he go to that world-system in an 
instant through obtaining magical powers — Bhadrapala, while remain- 
ing in this very world-system that bodhisattva sees the Lord, the Tatha- 
gata Amitayus; and conceiving himself to be in that world-system he 
also hears the Dharma. Having heard their exposition he accepts, 
masters, and retains those Dharmas. He worships, venerates, honours, 
and reveres the Lord, the Tathagata, Arhat, Samyaksambuddha Ami- 
tayus. After he has emerged from that samadhi that bodhisattva also 
expounds widely to others those Dharmas as he has heard, retained and 
mastered them. 

[3C; PE 105—1-5 to 2-1] 


In these three passages the basic features of the pratyutpanna-samadhi are set 
forth. It should be noted first of all that although we have here the earliest 
datable literary reference to Amitayus (Amitabha) and his buddhaksetra Sukha- 
vati, it is quite clear from other passages in the sutra (see e.g. 5B; PE 107—1-8 to 
2-8) that he is employed only as an example, and that the object of the samadhi 
can be any Buddha or number of Buddhas, in whatever direction their 
buddhaksetras may lie. It is nonetheless interesting to speculate on the reason 
why Amitayus was in fact chosen as the example, since he is the only present 
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Buddha to be named in the Pratyutpanna-sitra. One can only suppose that by 
the time this work was composed there was already a well-developed and wide- 
spread cult of Amitabha, to whose followers the author (or authors) of the 
Pratyutpanna-sitra hoped to appeal. However, we shall have further occasion to 
discuss the author’s motives. 

We may note in passing that strict moral observance is given as a prerequisite 
for performing the samadhi. In fact, as much of the Pratyutpanna-siitra is given 
over to enlarging upon desirable moral qualities as is devoted to expounding 
correct philosophical attitudes. Particularly significant in this regard are Chap- 
ters Nine to Twelve, which deal in turn with the requirements for bodhisattvas 
who have gone forth from the household life (i.e. Mahayana bhiksus), Mahayana 
bhiksunis, householder bodhisattvas (i.e. Mahayana updsakas), and Mahayana 
upasikas. 

During the actual practice of the samadhi one should be alone and in a 
secluded and quiet place. It would appear from the passage quoted above (3B) 
that the visualisation should be sustained from one to seven days, and although a 
later chapter mentions a three-month period, it is by no means clear whether or 
not this refers to a preliminary practice: 


bzan skyon / gzan yan chos bzi dan Idan na / byan chub sems dpa’ sems 
dpa’ chen po tin ne ‘dzin ’di ’thob bo // bzi gan ze na/ ‘di Ita ste / zla 
ba gsum gyi bar du se gol brdab pa tsam yan bdag gi ‘du ses mi skyed 
pa dan / zla ba gsum gyi bar du se gol brdab pa tsam yan rmugs pa dan 
ghid kyis mi non pa dan / bsan ba dan gci ba byed pa ma gtogs par zla 
ba gsum gyi bar du brtson ’grus brtsams te ’chag pa la zugs nas sa la 
mi ‘dug pa... 


Further, Bhadrapala, if he possesses four dharmas the bodhisattva 
mahasattva obtains this samadhi. What are the four? Namely (1) for 
three months not giving rise to the notion of ‘self’, even for the time it 
takes to snap the fingers; (2) for three months not giving way to lassi- 
tude or sleep, even for the time it takes to snap the fingers; (3) having 
exerted oneself energetically and taken to walking up and down, not to 
sit down on the ground for three months except to perform the bodily 
functions... 


[4B PE; 106-42 to 4] 


To move on to the content of the samadhi, an important phrase in two of the 
passages quoted above (3A, 3B) is ‘in accordance with what he has heard’ (Skt. 
yathasrutam), which one might better translate ‘in accordance with what he has 
learnt’. This clearly refers to oral or written tradition concerning the Buddha or 
Buddhas chosen as objects of the samadhi, and the use of this material as the 
basis for the visualisation. Sttras like the Sukha@vativyitha serve this function to a 
degree, and later works like the Kuan wu-liang-shou-fo-ching are even more 
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explicit in the instructions they give for the construction of mental images. 
While the Pratyutpanna-sitra implies that special works of this type were 
already in existence, it itself gives only visualisation-guide-lines of a general 
nature, much as we have already seen in the Agama passage on buddhanusmrti, 
only recast in Mahayana terms. For example, in 3F a description of 
buddhdnusmrti is put into the mouth of Amitayus himself: 


... sans rgyas rjes su dran pa de gan ze na/ ‘di Ita ste / gan de bzin 
gsegs pa yid la byed pa ste / ‘di Itar de ni de bzin gSegs pa dgra bcom 
pa yan dag par rdzogs pa ‘isans rgyas / rig pa dan zabs su Idan pa / bde 
bar gsegs pa / ‘jig rten mkhyen pa/skyes bu ‘dul ba’i kha lo sgyur ba / 
bla na med pa /lha dan mi rnams kyi ston pa / sans rgyas bcom Idan 
‘das / skyes bu chen po’t mtshan sum cu rtsa ghis dan gser gyi mdog Ita 
bu’i sku dan Idan pa/ gser gyi gzugs 'tsher zin gsal la legs par gnas pa 
dan ‘dra ba/ rin po che’i mchod sdon Itar sin tu brgyan pa / tian thos 
kyi dge ‘dun gyi nan na chos kyan ston te ... gan de Itar de bzin gsegs 
pa mi dmigs par yid la byed pas ston pa nid kyi tin ne ‘dzin thob pa de 
ni sans rgyas rjes su dran pa zes bya ste / 


... what is the calling to mind of the Buddha [buddhanusmrti]? 
Namely, he who concentrates on the Tathagata thus: ‘He, the Tatha- 
gata, Arhat, Samyaksambuddha, endowed with knowledge and 
conduct, the Sugata, Knower of the World, Tamer of men to be tamed, 
the Supreme One, Teacher of Gods and Men, the Buddha, the Lord; 
endowed with the Thirty-two Marks of the Great Man and a body 
resembling the colour of gold; like a bright, shining, and well- 
established golden image; well-adorned like a pillar of gems; expound- 
ing the Dharma amidst an assembly of disciples ...’; he who obtains the 
samadhi of Emptiness by thus concentrating on the Tathagata without 
apprehending him, he is known as one who calls to mind the Buddha. 
[3F; PE 105-3-7 to 4-4] 


Further directions are given in Chapter Eight: 


bzan skyon / de la byan chub sems dpa’ sems dpa’ chen po’i tin ne 
‘dzin ‘di ji ltar bsgom par bya ze na/ bzan skyon / ‘di Ita ste dper na na 
da Itar khyod kyi mdun na ’dug cin chos ston pa de bzin du/ byan chub 
sems dpas de bzin gsegs pa dgra bcom pa yan dag par rdzogs pa’i sans 
rgyas de dag sans rgyas kyi gdan la bzugs sin chos ston par yan yid la 
bya’o // des rnam pa thams cad kyi mchog dan Idan pa / gzugs bzan ba 
/ mdzes pa / blta na sdug pa / sku yons su grub pa dan Idan par de bzin 
gsegs pa rnams yid la bya’o // de bzin gsegs pa dgra bcom pa yan dag 
par rdzogs pa’i sans rgyas kyi skyes bu chen po’i mtshan re re yan 
bsod nams brgyas bskyed par blta’o // mtshan ma rnams kyan gzun bar 
bya’o // 
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Bhadrapala, how then is this samadhi of bodhisattvas, mahasattvas to 
be developed? Bhadrapala, just as, for example, I at present am sitting 
before you and teaching the Dharma, in the same way, Bhadrapala, the 
bodhisattva should also fix his mind on those Tathagatas, Arhats, 
Samyaksambuddhas as sitting on the Buddha-throne and teaching the 
Dharma. He should fix his mind on the Tathagatas as being endowed 
with the best of all modes [sarvakaravaropeta], fair in appearance, 
beautiful, pleasing to look upon, and endowed with perfect develop- 
ment of body. He should also see that each of the Marks of the Great 
Man of the Tathagatas, Arhats, Samyaksambuddhas has been produced 
by a hundred merits; and he should fix upon the marks. 

[8A; PE 110-2-1 to 4] 


In conclusion, we see that written or orally transmitted descriptive works 
expanding the traditional guidelines for buddhdnusmrti provided the raw mater- 
ial for the visual content of the pratyutpanna-samadhi. The visual experience, 
however, is only a starting-point. 


6. The nature of the Pratyutpanna-samadhi 


We have seen in one passage quoted above (3C) that the author of the Pratyut- 
panna-sitra studiously rejects any interpretation of the pratyutpanna-samadhi 
in terms of magical or extraordinary powers (abhijna), since this would pre- 
suppose an actual, physical experience, and hence the adoption of a basically 
materialist position (see also 1Y;PE 103-3-8 to 4-4). How then is the 
experience to be explained? Chapter Three addresses itself to this question by 
means of various analogies, equating the results of the samadhi most often 
with the seeming reality of dreams. Then comes the classic statement of the 
problem: 


...byan chub sems dpa’ de yan tin ne ‘dzin ‘di sin tu bsgoms pas 
tshegs chun nus de bzin gsegs pa de rnams byan chub sems dpa’ des 
mthon no // mthon nas kyan zu ba Zu Zin Zzus pa lun bstan pas yi rans 
par ’gyur ro // de ‘di sham du // de bzin gsegs pa ‘di ga zig nas byon 
tam // bdag ga zig tu son tam // sham pa las des de bzin gsegs pa de 
gan nas kyah ma byon par rab tu Ses so // bdag gi lus kyan gan du yan 
ma son bar rab tu ‘du ses nas // de ‘di sham du // khams gsum pa ‘di 
dag ni sems tsam mo // de ci’i phyir ze na // ‘di Itar bdag ji Ita ji ltar 
rnam par rtog pa de Ita de Itar snan duno // 


... when the bodhisattva has developed this samadhi properly, that 
bodhisattva sees those Tathagatas with little difficulty. Having seen 
them he asks them questions, and is gladdened by the elucidation of 
those questions. Having thought: ‘Did these Tathagatas come from 
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somewhere? Did I go any where?’ he understands that those Tathagatas 
did not come from anywhere. Having comprehended that his own body 
did not go anywhere either, he thinks: ‘These Triple Worlds are nothing 
but thought.'' That is because however I discriminate things [Skt. 
vikalpayati, mentally construct], so they appear.’ 

[3L;PE 106-2-7 to 3-2]. 


The formulation of the question here is similar to that found in the story of 
Sadaprarudita in the Asfasdhasrika-prajndparamita-sitra (hereafter: Asta).'* 
The Sadaprarudita story is, on the basis of various indications, thought to be a 
later addition to an earlier and shorter version of the Asta, even though it appears 
in the oldest surviving Chinese version of that siitra, and is thus very old itself.'* 
In the version preserved in the Sanskrit text, the bodhisattva Sadaprarudita, at 
one stage in the course of his search for the Prajfiaparamita, enters many samad- 
his, of which the last two are tathagata-darsana-samadhi (Samadhi of the 
Vision of the Tathagatas) and sarva-tathagata-darsi-samadhi (Samadhi of the 
Beholder of All Tathagatas); the text continues: 


sa egsu samadhisu sthitah san daSsadisi loke buddhan bhagavatah 
pasyati sma aprameyan asamkhyeyan imam eva prajhaparamitam 
prakasayato bodhisattvebhyo mahasattvebhyah // te ca tathagatah sad- 
hukaram dadati [Read: dadanti] sma svasanam [Read: asvasanam?]| 
casya kurvanti sma... atha khalu te tathagatah Sadapraruditam bod- 
hisattvam mahasattvam samasvasya antarhita abhuvan / sa ca kulapu- 
tras tebhyah samadhibhyo vyudasthat / vyutthitasya cdsya etad abhut 
kutas te tathagatah kva va te tathagata iti / 


Established in these samadhis he saw innumerable, incalculable 
Buddhas and Lords in the world, in the ten directions, expounding this 
very Perfection of Wisdom to bodhisattvas, mahasattvas. And those 
Tathagatas applauded him and comforted [?] him ... Then, when those 
Tathagatas had consoled the bodhisattva, mahasattva Sadaprarudita, 
they disappeared. That son of good family emerged from those samdd- 
his, and when he had emerged he thought: ‘Where did those Tathagatas 
come from, and where have they gone?’ 

[Asta, pp. 243-244] 


This is the question with which Sadaprarudita finally comes to his appointed 
master, the bodhisattva Dharmodgata: 


so ‘ham tvam kulaputra prcechami kutas te tathagata adgatah kutra te 
tathagata gata iti / desaya me kulaputra tesam tathagatanam agamanam 
gamanam ca / yatha vayam tesam tathagatanam adgamanam gamanam 
ca janima avirahitas ca bhavema tathagatadarsaneneti // 
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I ask you, son of good family: ‘Where did those Tathagatas come from, 
and where have those Tathagatas gone?’ Son of good family, explain to 
me the coming and going of those Tathagatas, so that we may know the 
coming and going of those Tathagatas, and become those who are not 
deprived of the vision of the Tathagatas. 

[Asta, p. 252] 


Dharmodgata’s response to this query, beginning with the words: na khalu ... 
tathagatah kutascid a@gacchanti va gacchanti va (‘The Tathagatas indeed do not 
come from anywhere, nor do they go anywhere.’), constitutes his first discourse 
on the Dharma, and strikes many echoes in the Pratyutpanna-sitra with its 
description of the appearance of the Tathagatas as being equivalent to a dream 
(see Asta, pp. 253 ff.). However, the fact that in this context samadhi provides 
the framework within which one sees the Buddhas becomes even more interest- 
ing when we consider the earliest Chinese translations of the Asta, for they pre- 
serve quite a different version of the story of Sadaprarudita.'* Lokaksema’s 
translation of the Asta, the Tao-hsing pan-jo ching (T. 224; Vol. 8, p. 
472a18 ff.), omits the long list of samadhis found in the Sanskrit text and 
replaces them with a single samadhi, the Chien shih-fang chu-fo san-mei, viz. 
the ‘Samadhi of the Vision of the Buddhas of the Ten Directions.’ In a similar 
fashion, the second Chinese translation of the Asta, the Ta-ming-tu ching (T. 
225), attributed to Chih Ch’ien,'°> has Chien shih-fang fo ting, the ‘Samadhi of 
the Vision of the Buddhas of the Ten Directions’ (7. Vol. 8, p. 504c6). These 
titles occur several times in both translations so there can be no doubt that a spe- 
cific samadhi is being referred to in this early version of the Asta. Now, we have 
no way of knowing whether or not that samadhi can be equated with the pratyut- 
panna-samadhi; what is important for our purposes is that, given the production 
at some time of the Pratyutpanna-sitra, we are liable to regard the experience of 
the vision of the Buddhas of the ten directions less as a mere dramatic property 
in the development of the Sadaprarudita story and more as a specific experience 
on the path to the Perfection of Wisdom and awakening, an experience which 
the author of that tale saw as being worthy of elucidation in terms of the doctrine 
of Siinyata, hence its being made the subject of Dharmodgata’s sermon. 

We have already cited the passage (3F) in which Amitayus defines Buddhan- 
usmrti, but we omitted an important part from it. After describing the various 
items to be brought to mind, Amitdyus continues: 


(gan de bzin gsegs pa yid la byed pa ste] ... de de bzin gsegs pa rlom 
sems su mi byed / mi dmigs / mnon par mi chags / yan dag par mi Ses / 
mi rtog /rnam par mi rtog / yar dag par rjes su mi mthon ste / gan de 
ltar de bzin gsegs pa mi dmigs par yid la byed pas ston pa nid kyi tin ne 
‘dzin thob pa de ni sans rgyas rjes su dran pa zes bya ste / 


[Whoever concentrates on the Tathagata] ... and yet does not think 
erroneously about [manyate], does not apprehend [upalabhate], does 
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not fixate on [abhinivisate], does not cognise [samjdnati], does not 
imagine [kalpati], does not discriminate [vikalpayati], and does not 
review [samanupasyati] the Tathagata — he who obtains the samadhi of 
Emptiness by thus concentrating on the Tathagata without apprehend- 
ing him, he is known as one who calls to mind the Buddha. 

[3F; PE 1054-2 to 4] 


The Sanskrit verbs'® in this passage, tuned to a fine range of philosophical sub- 
leties in the face of which English is plainly inadequate, convey unmistakably 
the idea that the vision of the Tathagata is not to be thought of as the experience 
of a real entity. The Pratyutpanna-stitra repeatedly inveighs against this false 
notion of a substance, or of an objectively existing entity (bhavasamjna), that is, 
something which could ‘come’ or ‘go’, counselling instead the cultivation of the 
notion of empty space (a@kasa-samjna) with regard to the Tathagatas seen in 
samadhi.'’ The most common term in this respect is the Tibetan dmigs pa, ‘to 
fancy’, ‘to imagine’, for Sanskrit upalabhate and related nominal forms like 
upalambha, upalabdhi. Referring primarily to the act of grasping or obtaining, 
the significance of upalambha as a mental function is only imperfectly rendered 
by ‘apprehension’. Conze (1967) also gives ‘apprehension of a basis’, ‘taking as 
a basis’ (pp. 131-132, 35-36). This difficult term, common in_ the 
Prajfiaparamita literature, refers then to that mode of cognition which views its 
objects as existing in themselves; to have such notions about those objects is 
tantamount to being attached to them. The Pratyutpanna-sutra emphasises again 
and again that such ‘apprehensions’ of the Tathagatas seen in samadhi constitute 
a grave error, and in making this point it produces several interesting passages 
concerning the nature of all dharmas; some of the Tibetan defies attempts to 
understand it, but the general drift is quite clear. 


bzan skyon / de bzin gSegs pa dgra bcom pa yan dag par rdzogs pa’i 
sans rgyas rnams dan / byan chub sems dpa’ sems dpa’ chen po phyir 
mi Idog pa rnams dan / fan thos lus mnon sum du byed pa rnams ma 
gtogs par tin ne ‘dzin ‘di la su zig mnon par dad par ’gyur // bzan 
skyon / de ci’i phyir ze na / da Itar gyi sans rgyas mnon sum du bzugs 
pa’i byan chub sems dpa’i tin ne ‘dzin ’di la byis pa so so’i skye bo 
thams cad kyis ni ’khrul to // bzan skyon / de ci’i phyir ze na / chos de 
dag fiid yid la bya / chos de dag hid blta bar bya / sans rgyas bcom 
Idan ’das dag kyan yid la bya / de bzin gsegs pa rnams kyan bita bar 
bya / chos kya maan par bya ste / mnon par Zen par ni mi bya’o // 
bzan skyon / de ci’i phyir ze na/chos ’di dag thams cad ni ran bZzin 
gyis ston pa // ran bzin gyis yons su dag pa ste / thog ma hid nas he bar 
zi ba’o // bzan skyon // chos ‘di dag thams cad ni dmigs pa’i dban du 
gyur pas dmigs su med pa’o // chos ‘di dag thams cad ni yid la bya ba 
de niid kyis dben pa’o // chos ‘di dag thams cad ni ran bzin gyis dmigs 
su med pas gzun du med pa’o // chos ‘di dag thams cad ni nam mkha’ 
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dan ‘dra bas mi chags pa’o // chos ‘di dag thams cad ni bdag dan sems 
can gyi ’du Ses dan bral ba’i phyir sin tu rnam par dag pa’o // chos ‘di 
dag thams cad ni rgyu’t dban las gyur pas non mons pa med pa’o // 
chos ‘di dag thams cad ni srog dan gan zag mi dmigs pa’i phyir bgran 
du med pa’o // chos ‘di dag thams cad ni ran bzin gyis ’od gsal bas 
mya han las ’das pa dan mnam pa’o // chos ‘di dag thams cad ni dnos 
po mi dmigs pa’i phyir fie bar gyur pa’o // 


Bhadrapala, who will have faith in this samadhi apart from Tathagatas, 
Arhats, Samyaksambuddhas, irreversible [avaivartika] bodhisattvas, 
mahasattvas, and those who manifest the bodies of Sravakas? That is 
because, Bhadrap§la, all foolish common people [prthagjana] are mis- 
taken with regard to this Pratyutpanna-buddha-sammukhdavasthita- 
bodhisattva-samadhi. That is because, Bhadrapala, although one should 
concentrate on those very dharmas and see those very dharmas, and 
should also concentrate on the Buddhas, Lords and see the Tathagatas, 
and hear the Dharma as well, one should not become attached. 

That is because, Bhadrapala, all these dharmas are empty by nature 
[svabhavena sunya], pure [parisuddha] by nature, and pacified from the 
very beginning [@dyupasanta]. Bhadrapala, all these dharmas cannot be 
apprehended [anupalambha] because they are subject to [?] apprehen- 
sion [upalambha]. All these dharmas are isolated [vivikta] by the very 
act of concentration [manasikara]. All these dharmas are ungraspable 
[agrahya] because by nature they cannot be apprehended. All these 
dharmas are without attachment [asarga] because they resemble space. 
All these dharmas are utterly pure [suvisuddha] because they are 
devoid of notions [samjra] of ‘self [atman] and ‘being’ [sattva]. All of 
these dharmas are undefiled [nihklesa] because they are not subject [?] 
to causes [hetu]. All these dharmas are incalculable [asamkhyeya] 
because there is no apprehension of ‘life’. [jivita] or ‘person’ 
[pudgala]. All these dharmas are equivalent to Nirvana because they 
are by nature luminous. All these dharmas are near because there is no 
apprehension of substance [bhava]. 

[15K,L; PE 118-24 to 3-3] 


... byan chub sems dpa’ sems dpa’ chen po lus la lus kyi rjes su lta zin 
gnas te / lus dan Idan pa’i rnam par rtog pa ni rnam par mi rtog / tshor 
ba dan / sems dan / chos la chos kyi rjes su lta zih gnas te / chos dan 
Idan pa’irnam par rtog pa ni rnam par mi rtog na/chos thams cad mi 
dmigs par ’gyur ro // chos thams cad mi dmigs pa de mi rtog / rnam 
Par mi rtog go // bzan skyon / gan mi rtog / rnam par mi rtog pa de ni 
chos gan yan mi mthon no // bzan skyon / gan la chos, gan yan mi 
mthon ba de ni sgrib pa med pa’i ye Ses Ses bya’o // bzan skyon / gan 
sgrib pa med pa’i ye ses de ni / bzan skyoni / tin ne ‘dzin ces bya’o // 
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bzan skyon / byan chub sems dpa’ gan tin ne ‘dzin ‘di dan Idan pa de ni 
sans rgyas tshad med grans med pa rnams mthon no // dam pa’i chos 
kyan thos so // 


... if with regard to the body a bodhisattva mahasattva abides in the con- 
templation of the body, yet does not entertain the false discrimination 
[vikalpam vikalpayati| connected with the body; if, with regard to sensa- 
tion [vedana], thought [citta], and dharmas, he abides in the contempla- 
tion of dharmas, yet does not entertain the false discrimination connected 
with dharmas, then he does not apprehend all dharmas. He who does not 
apprehend all dharmas does not imagine [kalpayati] or falsely discrimi- 
nate [vikalpayati] anything. Bhadrapala, he who does not imagine or 
falsely discriminate anything does not see any dharmas. Bhadrapala, that 
not seeing any dharmas is known as unobstructed knowledge. Bhadra- 
pala, that unobstructed knowledge is known as samadhi. 
Bhadrapala, the bodhisattva who possesses this samadhi sees innu- 
merable, incalculable Buddhas, and he hears the True Dharma. 
{18B; PE 121-3-1 to 4] 


... gal te byan chub sems dpa’ chos kyi ‘du ses ‘jug na / de nid de’i 
dmigs par Ita bar ’gyur ro // de iid yod par Ita ba dan / bdag tu Ita ba 
dan / sems can du Ita ba dan / srog tu Ita ba dan / gan zag tu Ita bar 
‘gyur ro // de hid phun por Ita ba dan / khams su lta ba dan / skye 
mched du Ita ba dan / mtshan mar Ita ba dan / dnos por Ita ba dan / 
rgyur lta ba dan /rkyen du Ita ba dan / dmigs pa ‘dzin par ’gyur ro // 


...if the bodhisattva adopts the notion of ‘dharma’, that leads to the 
(false) view of the apprehension of a basis [upalambha-drsti] for him. 
That leads to the view of ‘existence’, the view of ‘self’, the view of 
‘being’, the view of ‘life’, and the view of ‘person’. That leads to the 
view of aggregates [skandha], the view of elements [dhatu], the view of 
sense-fields [dyatana], the view of signs [nimitta], the view of sub- 
stance [bhava], the view of causes [hetu], the view of conditions 
[pratyaya], and to holding to the apprehension of a basis. 

[18D; PE 121-38 to 4-2] 


...chos thams cad ni ran bzin gyis ston pa dan / chos thams cad ni 
mtshan ma med pa / mi gzun ba / gzun ba med par byan chub sems 
dpas mthon ste / de dag chos thams cad mi dmigs so //rlom sems su mi 
byed do // mi mthon no // 


... bodhisattvas see all dharmas as empty by nature, as signless [ani- 
mitta] by nature, as ungrasped and ungraspable, so they do not appre- 
hend, think falsely of [manyate], or see all dharmas. 

[18E; PE 121-42 to 3] 
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bzan skyon / ‘di lta ste dper na nam mkha’gzugs med pa/ bstan du med 
pa/ gnas pa med pa / sin tu mam par dag pa / tion mons pa med pa de 
bzin du byan chub sems depas chos thams cad la blta ste / ’dus byas dan 
‘dus ma byas kyi chos rnams la de’i mig thogs pa med par ‘gyur ro // 

byan chub sems dpa’ mig thogs pa med pa de la chos mams mnon 
sum du ‘gyur te / de yid la byas na / de bzin gsegs pa dgra bcom pa yan 
dag par rdzogs pa’i sans rgyas mthon no // 


Bhadrapala, just as, for example, space is formless, incommunicable, 
unlocalised [aniketa], utterly pure, and undefiled, so the bodhisattva 
regards all dharmas, and with regard to dharmas conditioned and uncon- 
ditioned [samskrtasamskrtadharma] his eye becomes unobstructed. 

To the unobstructed eye of the bodhisattva dharmas are manifested, 
and if he concentrates, he sees ... the Tathagatas, Arhats, Samyaksam- 
buddhas. 

[18F; PE 121-4—7 to 5-5] 


The resemblance in tone and content of these passages to much of the Prajiia- 
paramita literature should by now be obvious, and we must regard as adequately 
demonstrated the thesis that the Pratyutpanna-siitra embodies, inter alia, an 
interpretation of the buddhanusmrti experience which has certain affinities with 
the Prajfiaparamita. 

Furthermore, it is clear that this interpretation involves a criticism, sometimes 
stated explicitly but more frequently implied, of other practitioners of bud- 
dhanusmrti who, in view of the author of the Pratyutpanna-sutra, were perform- 
ing it incorrectly in terms of both attitude and motive. This criticism is directed 
not only at adherents of the Sravakayana and the Pratyekabuddhayana, the 
classic objects of disparagement and admonition in Mahayana sutras: it is aimed 
at followers of the Mahayana as well. 

We have already noted that the repeated references to Amitayus in the 
Pratyutpanna-sitra imply the existence of a well-developed cult of that Buddha. 
It can be maintained, I believe, that some of the followers of that cult could have 
been the ‘bodhisattva-bhiksus’ singled out by our author for gentle reproof. It is 
not beyond the bounds of possibility that he himself was both a proponent of 
Siinyata and at the same time a devotee of Amitabha — there is no reason why 
this double affiliation should be thought of as contradictory, nor would it prevent 
him taking to task those of his fellow Mahayanists who were, in his opinion, 
falling short of the ultimate truth in their veneration of Amitabha. 

The targets of his criticism, errors of attitude (the apprehension of a basis, a 
materialist view of the buddhanusmrti experience and a refusal to apply the doc- 
trine of Stinyat to it) and errors of intent (desire for material gain and fortunate 
rebirth), are so clearly mirrored in the Sukha@vativyitha that we would be hard put 
to it to deny some sort of connection between that work and the Pratyutpanna- 
sutra. The Sukhdvativyiiha'® pays not the slightest attention to the doctrines of 
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the Prajfiaparamita: the very word sunyata occurs only twice, and then only in 
stereotyped contexts (pp. 24, 36). Further, the encounter with Amitabha is 
depicted as an actual event, taking place (necessarily) at the hour of death and 
followed by rebirth in Sukhavati; at one point, in fact, this encounter is con- 
trasted with the appearance of an apparitional or phantom Buddha (buddha- 
nirmita; see pp. 42-43). Amitabha’s appearance to the dying man is contingent 
upon the faithful performance of anusmrti, but it is not produced by that act, i-e., 
the performance of anusmrti is merely a prerequisite, not the cause, of that man- 
ifestation. All this is at odds with the Pratyutpanna-sutra, in which encounters 
with Buddhas of the present are products of mind, and may thus occur at any 
time. There is no need to possess the divine eye, the divine ear, or magical 
powers, since all that is necessary to see the Buddhas of the present is the 
‘mind’s eye’ (cf. Sukh. pp. 11-12, vows 5, 7 and 8). 

In addition, although the Sukh, makes frequent mention of the ultimate 
goal of supreme and perfect awakening, the immediate objective it holds out 
to the faithful is undoubtedly rebirth in the paradise of Sukhavati and the 
enjoyment of its sensual and spiritual pleasures, so lavishly described through- 
out the sttra. To suggest that this is not so is to do violence to the work as a 
whole. In the Pratyutpanna-siitra rebirth in Sukhavati is mentioned only once, 
and rather incidentally, in that passage (3E, F) in which the bodhisattva sees 
Amitayus and asks him how one is reborn in his world. Amitayus replies that 
this can be achieved through the practice of buddhdnusmrti; his subsequent 
description of that practice we have quoted above. Elsewhere, however, the 
desire for fortunate rebirth is criticised as being immoral; the goal of the good 
bodhisattva is nothing short of Buddhahood and the salvation of his fellow- 
beings. 

From these indications I believe we are justified in concluding that not only 
do the Sukhavativyitha and the Pratyutpanna-sitra represent substantially differ- 
ent approaches to the idea of buddhanusmrti and buddha-darsana, but also 
certain criticisms in the latter presuppose the existence and currency of the 
former. 


7. Hearing the dharma 


The Pratyutpanna-sitra claims for the samadhi it expounds a special function, 
one that we have not yet touched upon. Doubtless one performs the samadhi to 
see the Buddhas of the present; but why in the first place does one wish to see 
the Buddhas? There are two reasons. The first is worship, or puja, regarded as a 
merit-producing activity; the second reason is that of hearing the Dharma 
expounded by the Buddhas (see e.g. 3C, quoted above). 

Sruti (‘learning’) or bahusrutya (‘great learning’) is not regarded as a particu- 
larly important quality in Mahayana texts, although they often make a point of 
criticising it when it is unaccompanied by moral integrity.'? Sruti means primar- 
ily ‘hearing’, and originally designated the knowledge acquired through oral 
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transmission and memorisation within the teacher-pupil relationship. In a Bud- 
dhist context it refers particularly to the hearing and memorisation of the 
Buddha’s word in the form of the Dharma (i.e. the Sutras) and the Vinaya. The 
Pratyutpanna-sutra is interesting in that it accords bahusrutya particular import- 
ance. In Chapter One, when Bhadrapala first questions the Buddha about the 
samadhi, he enumerates a long list of desirable qualities that such a samadhi 
might engender; the first of these is thos pa rgya mtsho ‘dra ba dan / thos pa 
bsags pa, ‘having learning similar to the ocean, having an accumulation of 
learning’ [1K; PE 102—2-1]. This is echoed in the Buddha’s reply: he describes 
the pratyutpanna-samadhi as man du thos pa snon du ’gro ba’i chos rnams yons 
su rdzogs par ’gyur, ‘leading to the achievement of the qualities [dharma], the 
first of which is great learning [bahusrutya-purvamgama] [2C;PE 104—-1-2 to 
3]. Later the samadhi is defined, inter alia, as thos pa’i rigs, ‘the lineage [gotra? 
yvamsa?] of learning’, thos pa rgya mtsho Ita bu, ‘oceanic learning’, thos pa 
bsags pa, ‘an accumulation of learning’, and thos pa’i gzi, ‘the basis of learning’ 
[15H; PE 118—-1-3]. 

Chapter Twenty-three opens with an enumeration of four ‘rejoicings’ (Tib. 
rjes su yi ran ba; Skt. anumodand) of which the bodhisattva should make a 
formal utterance. They all follow much the same pattern, the second, for 
example, running as follows: 


...ji Itar ma byon pa’i de bzin gsegs pa dgra bcom pa yan dag par 
rdzogs pa’i sans rgyas de dag byan chub sems dpa’i spyad pa spyod 
par ’gyur ba na tin ne ‘dzin ‘di gsan nas lun mnos te / bla na med pa 
yan dag par rdzogs pa’i byan chub kyi ched du man du thos pa thob 
par bya ba dan / man du thos pa yons su rdzogs par bya ba’i phyir rjes 
su yi ran bar ’gyur ba de bzin du bdag kyan rjes su yi ran no // 


...as the Tathagatas, Arhats, Samyaksambuddhas of the future, when 
they pursue the bodhisattva-course, shall on hearing and being taught 
this samadhi rejoice at obtaining great learning and at fulfilling great 
learning for the sake of supreme and perfect awakening, so I too 
rejoice. 

(23B; PE 124-5-6 to 8] 


The Chinese of 7.416 reveals a slightly different temporal succession: 


As all future Tathagatas, Arhats, Samyaksambuddhas, when they 
pursue the bodhisativa-course, shall through rejoicing obtain this 
samadhi, through this samadhi achieve great learning, and through 
great learning quickly realise anuttara-samyaksambodhi, so shall I too 
today; I shall obtain this samadhi through rejoicing, shall seek great 
learning through reliance on the samadhi, and shall, through great 
learning, quickly realise that supreme bodhi. 

[7. Vol. 13, p. 894b6—-11] 
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In the Pratyutpanna-siitra the bodhisattva becomes bahusruta, ‘greatly learned’ 
because he hears the preaching of the Buddhas while under the influence of the 
samadhi. Repeatedly the stitra enjoins him to accept what he so hears, to retain it 
and memorise it, and then, after emerging from the samadhi, to put it into prac- 
tice himself as well as expounding it to others. But what in fact is the bod- 
hisattva supposed to hear? Implicitly, stitras or discourses which accord with the 
Mahayana, which are on one occasion referred to as ‘dharmas hitherto unheard’ 
(Tib, ston ma thos pa’i chos rnams;, Skt. asrutapurvadharma). 

The Sanskrit fragment of the Pratyutpanna-sutra fortunately preserves for us 
the siitra’s clearest utterance on this point:”° 


buddhapi bhagavan ta tasya bodhisatvasyantamasah supindntaragata- 
syapi mukhadarsanam namaparikirttana ca karonti buddhadharmam 
casya Sravayanti tasya bodhisatvasya punar aparam grhapate tasya 
bodhisatvasya anuddistappratilabdha dharmasabdha [Thomas: -sabda] 
Srotravabhasam Ggacchanti ppratilabhati ca sa bodhisa sya [Thomas: 
bodhisatvas tasya] samadher anubhavena tam dharmam Ssrnoti. 


The Buddhas, Lords also show their faces and proclaim their names”! to 
that bodhisattva even in his dreams, and cause that bodhisattva to hear 
the Dharmas of the Buddhas. Further, O householder [i.e. Bhadrapala], 
undeclared, unobtained words of the Dharma come within the range of 
hearing of that bodhisattva, and he acquires them; by the power of that 
samadhi that bodhisattva hears those dharmas. 


What we have here is in all probability a justification in advance (if not also ret- 
rospectively) for the sudden appearance of Mahayana sutras, i.e. ‘dharmas hith- 
erto unheard’.”” However, it is by no means to be regarded as necessarily a 
cynical attempt to confer a specious authenticity on the literary confections of 
followers of the Mahayana. It involves rather the proposition that meditation is a 
legitimate means whereby the eternal Buddha-principle may continue to reveal 
religious truths to those fit to receive them, and thus it throws an interesting light 
on the composition of Mahayana siitras in general. It is no doubt in this sense, 
that of a channel of inspiration and revelation, that the author of the Pratyut- 
Panna-siitra advocated the inclusion of the pratyutpanna-samadhi amongst the 
religious practices of Mahayana Buddhism. 


8. Conclusion 


The Pratyutpanna-sitra reflects the many-sided nature of the Mahayana move- 
ment. Although it is regarded as an early sitra itself, we have seen that the ideas 
it advances themselves presuppose the prior existence, in some form or another, 
of the Sukhadvativyaha and the early Prajfiaparamita sutras. In its interpretation of 
a ‘Mahayana-ised’ form of buddhdnusmrti in terms of the doctrine of Siinyata it 
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reveals tensions within the Mahayana, and within Buddhism in. general, which 
stem not from differences of practice so much as from differences of attitude and 
approach. It is well known that there is a core of practices common to all forms of 
Buddhism; Chinese pilgrims in India frequently noted the peaceful co-existence 
of Hinayana and Mahayana monks within the same institutions. What differences 
there were between these two main divisions of Buddhism must originally have 
been largely a matter of interpretation and motivation, not of outward form. 

It is such differences that the Pratyutpanna-sitra seeks to resolve by 
propounding the same fundamental attitude — that of Emptiness and non- 
apprehension — to all phenomena of experience. 


Notes 


The present paper is based on work towards a critical edition and English translation 
of the Tibetan text of the Pratyutpanna-buddha-sammukhavasthita-samadhi-sitra. To 
the best of my knowledge this Mahayana sitra has not yet been translated into, or 
treated at length in any European language; however, Japanese scholars have devoted 
some attention to it. Many of the ideas explored here were proposed and discussed by 
Akanuma Chizen in Chapter Three of his Bukkyo-kyoten shi ron (Nagoya, 1939), pp. 
388-422, entitled ‘Sho-sammai-kydten, toku ni Hanjuzammaikyo (Pratyutpanna- 
samadhi-sutra) ni tsuite’, an article which remains one of the most perspicacious to 
be written in Japanese on this particular text. In addressing myself to the same themes 
as Akanuma, I hope to pay tribute to his scholarship. I should also like here to 
acknowledge a debt of gratitude to my colleague at A.N.U., Mr. Greg Schopen, for 
the generosity with which he has shared many stimulating ideas. 

2 See e.g. J. W. de Jong, ‘Les Sitrapitaka des Sarvastivadin et des Milasarvastivadin’, 
Mélanges d’indianisme a la mémoire de Louis Renou (Paris, 1968), pp. 395-402. 

3 See Hobogirin, s.v. Butsuzo. 

4 With the possible exception of references to the Buddha Aksobhya and his buddhak- 
setra Abhirati. The relation of Aksobhya to the Pp. tradition has still to be clarified. 
See however E. Conze, ‘The Composition of the Astasadhasrika prajniaparamita’, 
BSOAS 14, 1952, pp. 251-262. 

5 The Pratyutpanna-sutra (as distinct from the pratvutpanna-samadhi) is not quoted or 
mentioned in any of the major sitra-digests or sastras which survive in Sanskrit or 
Tibetan, e.g. the Siks@samuccaya. References to it are found in several Chinese works 
of doubtful status, ascribed to Indian authors; see e.g. Chapter Twenty of the Shih-chu 
pi-p’o-sha lun (Skr. Dasabhiimika-vibhdsa), attributed to Nagarjuna (Taishd 1521, 
Vol. 26, p. 68c.) 

6 Edited by F. W. Thomas and published as the ‘Bhadrapala Siitra’ in A. F. Rudolf 
Hoernle, ed. Manuscript Remains of Buddhist Literature (Oxford, 1916), pp. 88-93, 
see also Addenda, pp. 410-411. This fragment corresponds to the latter part of 
Chapter Fourteen (14 E-J) in the Tibetan. 

7 Peking Edition of the Tibetan Tripitaka, Vol. 32, No. 801. All references to the 
Pratyutpanna-sitra in this paper are to chapter and section of my critical edition of the 
Tibetan text from the Derge, Narthang, Peking, and Lhasa editions of the Tibetan 
canon; this edition is due to be published by the Reiyikai, Tokyo, sometime in 1978. 
For the convenience of the reader, Peking Edition (PE) references are given as well. 

8 See Ch’u san-tsang chi chi Il (Taishé 2145, Vol. 55), p. 6b. 

9 Bhadrapila, a householder-bodhisattva of Rajagrha, is the principal interlocutor of the 

Pratyutpanna-sitra, hence the titles of Taishé 419 and 416. 
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Cf. the Smaller Sukhavativyuha: asti ... pascime digbhadge (Read: digbhaga] ito bud- 
dhaksetram [Read: buddhaksetrat] kotisatasahasram buddhaksetranam atikramya 
sukhavati nama lokadhatuh / tatra amitavur nama tathagato ‘rhan samyaksambud- 
dha etarhi tisthati dhrivate yapayati dharmam ca deSsayati / 

Or ‘mind’. Cf. Dasabhimikasiitra (ed. J. Rahder, 1926), p. 49: cittamdatram idam yad 
idam traidhatukam. For a discussion of the historical significance of this statement, 
see L. Schmithausen, ‘Spirituelle Praxis und Philosophische Theorie in Buddhismus’, 
(Zeit-schrift fiir Missionswissenschaft und Religionswissenschaft, Heft 3, 1973, pp. 
161-186) pp. 175-176. 

All references to the Asta will be to P. L. Vaidya’s edition, Astasahasrika Prajiia- 
paramita (Buddhist Sanskrit Texts, No. 4), Mithila Institute, Darbhanga, 1960. 

See Conze (1952), pp. 252-253; Y. Kajiyama, Hannva-kyo (Tokyo, 1976), pp. 76~82. 
Thoroughly treated by L. R. Lancaster in An Analysis of the Astasdhasrikaprajna- 
paramitasitra from the Chinese Translations, unpublished doctoral dissertation, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 1968, pp. 199-309. 

But see Lancaster, ‘The Chinese Translation of the AstasGhasrika-prajnapdaramita- 
stitra Attributed to Chih Ch’ien’, Monumenta Serica, Vol. XXVIII, 1969, pp. 
246-257. 

All such reconstructions from the Tibetan are subject to a lesser or greater degree of 
uncertainty. I have drawn on Lokesh Chandra’s Tibetan-Sanskrit Dictionary for 
equivalents; at the same time Conze’s Materials for a Dictionary of the Prajna- 
paramita Literature has been an indispensable adjunct. 

See e.g. 3H; PE 105—4—7 to 5-5. 

All references to the Larger Sukhavativyihasitra are to Ashikaga’s edition, Kyoto, 
1965. 

See the references given in Edgerton, Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Dictionary s.v. 
bahusruta, bahusrutya. Edgerton’s interpretation of this term (‘great (excessive) 
learning, disparagingly, as something which does not lead to the true goal’) is a little 
misleading: what is ‘disparaged’ is the abuse of great learning, or pride in it — not 
learning itself: see in particular the Samadhiraja passage referred to. 

Cf. Tibetan at 14H, I: PE 116—5-8 to 117-14. Since I have not yet had the opportun- 
ity to study the MS. myself, I have merely presented a typographically simplified 
version of Thomas’s reading of the relevant portion (Manuscript Remains, p. 89) with 
some of his emendations in brackets. 

The Sanskrit is ambiguous at this point: the Buddhas may indeed announce them- 
selves to the dreaming bodhisattva, but n@maparikirttana could equally well refer to 
their declaring his name; or it might simply mean ‘praise’. 

It should be noted at this point that the Pratyutpanna-sutra justifies its own ‘sudden 
appearance’ in an entirely different fashion. Chapter Thirteen gives the details: forty 
years after the Buddha’s Parinirvana the sutra is copied down, placed in a casket, and 
buried, eventually to be rediscovered in the ‘Last Age’ and propagated anew by a faith- 
ful core of five hundred Buddhists, led by the eight satpurusa (‘good men’), i.e. the 
householder bodhisattvas of whom Bhadrapala is the foremost. [See 13B; PE 1144-3 
to 5-1; 13K: PE 115-46 to 5—1]. The discovery of hitherto unknown texts hidden in 
the ground or inside st#pas was of course a common occurrence in Tibet, where such 
texts were known as gter mas (‘treasures’); according to Kvaerne, “The Canon of the 
Tibetan Bonpos’ (/L/, Vol. XVI, No. 1, 1974), pp. 31-38, the first gter mas were dis- 
covered in the eleventh century. Here, however, we have a reference to the same sort of 
thing some nine centuries earlier, and in India. Without more data it would be difficult 
to determine whether this was merely a particularly original and inventive piece of self- 
authentication on the part of the author of the Pratyutpanna-siitra, or whether it points 
to a well-known process of text-discovery current at the time. 
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WHO GETS TO RIDE IN THE GREAT 
VEHICLE? 


Self-image and identity among the followers of 
early Mahayana 


Paul Harrison 


Source: Journal of the International Association of Buddhist Studies 10, \ (1987): 67-89. 


As far as most Buddhist scholars nowadays are concerned, the Mahayana was 
a movement which originated in India some 300 or 400 years after the death 
of Gautama. Building on various doctrinal developments among certain 
schools of the so-called Hmayana, notably the Mahasanghikas, it promoted a 
new ideal, that of the bodhisattva, or buddha-to-be, as opposed to the older 
arhat-ideal. In criticizing the arhat the early Mahayanists are commonly thought 
to have been striking a blow against the monastic elitism of the Hinayana; and 
their new ideal is supposed to have been developed, in part at least, as a 
response to the spiritual needs and concerns of the laity.’ This supposition also 
finds expression in the claim that, since the Buddha himself had been idealised 
beyond human reach, the bodhisattvas were invented as fitting recipients of the 
devotion (bhakti) of the masses, objects of a cult analogous to the cult of the 
saints in Christianity.’ It has also been suggested that the new movement looked 
more favourably on the religious aspirations and capabilities of women. All 
these factors are cited as reasons for the success the Mahayana enjoyed in estab- 
lishing itself as a truly popular religion, first in India and subsequently in other 
countries. 

This paper sets out to examine all these assumptions, and to ask the question 
“What did it mean to be a follower of the Mahayana?’ In other words, who or 
what is a bodhisattva? Are bodhisattvas really exalted beings, ‘divine saviors’ or 
‘saints’, or are they ordinary mortals? Can laypeople be bodhisattvas? Can 
women be bodhisattvas? And whatever the answers to these questions, what 
were the consequences of affiliation with the Mahayana for people’s sense of 
their own religious identity vis-a-vis other Buddhists, and in relation to follow- 
ers of other religious paths? 

These are, of course, wide-ranging questions, and none of them is amenable 
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to a simple answer. To reduce the scope of the problem, I propose to confine my 
remarks to the early Mahayana, using as sources the first Chinese translations of 
Mahayana sutras. This comparatively small body of texts—11 in all—was pro- 
duced in the second half of the 2nd century C.E., or shortly thereafter, by a small 
group of foreign translators working in the Han capital of Luoyang; most of 
them are the work of the Indo-Scythian Lokaksema, active c. 168-189 C.E. 
Their value lies in the fact that they are the oldest literary evidence for the 
Mahayana, and preserve the earliest phase of that movement frozen, as it were, 
in an archaic semi-vernacular Chinese; later translations and the Sanskrit texts 
themselves can and often do contain later accretions, which reduce their value as 
historical evidence, at least as far as the early period is concerned. The 11 trans- 
lations themselves have been described at length elsewhere’; here they need only 
be listed with a few essential details: 


1.AsPP  : T.224*, Daoxing banruo jing* 
= Astasahasrika-prajnaparamita-sutra 
Translated by Lokaksema and Zhu Foshuo, 179 C.E. 


There are six other Chinese translations, and one Tibetan translation, the 
’Phags-pa shes-rab-kyi pha-rol-tu phyin-pa brgyad-stong-pa. The Sanskrit text 
is extant, and has been rendered into English by E. Conze: The Perfection of 
Wisdom in Eight Thousand Lines and its Verse Summary (lst ed., Asiatic 
Society of Calcutta, Calcutta, 1958; reprinted, with corrections, Four Seasons 
Foundation, Bolinas, Cal., 1975). For full bibliographical details of this key text 
in its many versions, see E. Conze, The Prajnaparamita Literature (2nd ed., The 
Reiyukai, Tokyo, 1978), pp. 46-50. 


2.PraS : T.418, Banzhou sanmei jing” 
= Pratyutpanna-buddha-sammukhavasthita-samadhi-sutra 
Translated by Lokaksema, Zhu Foshuo et al., 179 C.E., 
subsequently revised, probably by members of Lokak- 
sema’s school, in 208. Parts of the original version 
survive. 


There are three other Chinese translations (T.416, T.417, T.419) and one 
Tibetan version, the ’Phags-pa da-ltar-gyi sangs-rgyas mngon-sum-du bzhugs- 
pai ting-nge-'dzin ces-bya-ba theg-pa chen-po’i mdo, for a critical edition of 
which see P. Harrison, The Tibetan Text of the Pratyutpanna-Buddha- 
Sammukhavasthita-Samadhi-Sitra (Studia Philologica Buddhica, Monograph 
Series, 1) (The Reiyukai Library, Tokyo, 1978). The Sanskrit text is lost, except 
for one small fragment, published as the “Bhadrapala Sutra” in A.F. Rudolf 
Hoernle, ed., Manuscript Remains of Buddhist Literature (Oxford, 1916), pp. 
88-93, 410-411. An English translation and study of this text is currently being 
prepared by the author, and a translation of T.418 itself is in press. 
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3.3DKP : 1.624, Dun zhentuoluo suowen rulai sanmei jing‘ 
= Druma-kinnararaja-pariprcchda-sutra 
Translated by Lokaksema, c. 168-189 C.E. 


There is one other Chinese translation (T.625), and one Tibetan version, entitled 
’Phags-pa mi-'am-ci'i rgyal-po sdong-pos zhus-pa zhes-bya-ba theg-pa chen- 
po’i mdo. The Sanskrit text has been lost. 


4.AjKV —: 7.626, Azheshi wang jing? 
= AjataSatru-kaukrtya-vinodana-siitra 
Translated by Lokaksema, c. 168-189 C.E. 


There are three other Chinese translations (T.627, T.628, T.629), and one 
Tibetan version, the ‘Phags-pa ma-skyes-dgra’i ‘gyod-pa bsal-ba zhes-bya-ba 
theg-pa chen-po ‘i mdo. The Sanskrit text is not extant. 


5.TSC — ::-T.280, Dousha jing* 
= part of the Avatamsaka-siitra 
Translated by Lokaksema, c. 168-189 C.E. 


There are two other Chinese versions (T.278, T.279), and one Tibetan version, 
the Sangs-rgyas phal-po-che zhes-bya-ba shin-tu rgyas-pa chen-po’i mdo. The 
material corresponding to the TSC occurs in Chap. XII (Sangs-rgyas-kyi mtshan 
shin-tu bstan-pa) and Chap. XIV (De-bzhin gshegs-pa’i ‘od-zer-las rnam-par 
sangs-rgyas-pa). For a partial English translation of this text see Thomas Cleary, 
transl., The Flower Ornament Scripture: A Translation of the Avatamsaka Sitra, 
Vol. I (Shambhala, Boulder, 1984). 


6.LAN — : 7.807, Neizang baibao jing' 
= Lokdanuvartana-sutra 
Translated by Lokaksema, c. 168-189 C.E. 


No other Chinese versions survive, but there is one Tibetan version, the ’Phags- 
pa ‘jig-rten-gyi rjes-su ’thun-par ‘jug-pa zhes-bya-ba theg-pa chen-po’i mdo. 
The complete Sanskrit text is lost, but a substantial number of verses from it 
appear it the Mahavastu and the Prasannapada, for which see P. Harrison, 
“Sanskrit Fragments of a Lokottaravadin Tradition” in L.A. Hercus ef al., eds., 
Indological and Buddhist Studies: Volume in Honour of Professor J.W. de Jong 
on his Sixtieth Birthday (Faculty of Asian Studies, Canberra, 1982), pp. 
211-234. 


7.WWP : 7.458, Wenshushili wen pusa shu jing® 


= Sanskrit title unknown 
Translated by Lokaksema, c. 168-189 C.E. 
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8. KP : 7.350, Yiri monibao jing" 
= Kasyapa-parivarta 
Translated by Lokaksema, c. 168-189 C.E. 


For a German rendering of Lokaksema’s version, see F. Weller, “Kasyapapari- 
varta nach der Han-Fassung verdeutscht”, Buddhist Yearly 1968/69 (Halle, 
1970), pp. 57-221. 

There are four other Chinese versions: T.351 (F. Weller, “Kasyapaparivarta 
nach der Djin-Fassung verdeutscht”, Mitteilungen des Instituts fiir Orient- 
forschung, XII (1966), pp. 379-462), T.310, No. 43 (F. Weller, “Kasyapapari- 
varta nach der Tjin-Ubersetzung verdeutscht”, Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift der 
Karl-Marx-Universitdt Leipzig, XIII (1964), Heft 4, pp. 771-804), T.659 (Chap. 
VII), and T.352 (F. Weller, “Die Sung-Fassung des Kasyapaparivarta”, Monu- 
menta Serica, XXV (1966), pp. 207-361). 

The Tibetan version, the ‘Od-srung-gi le’u, appears with four Chinese versions 
in the well-known edition of the Sanskrit text by A. von Stéel-Holstein, The Kagya- 
paparivarta, A Mahdayanasutra of the Ratnakita Class (Shanghai, 1926; reprinted, 
Meicho-Fukyi-Kai, Tokyo, 1977); see also J.W. de Jong, “Sanskrit Fragments of 
the Kasyapaparivarta” in Beitrdge zur Indienforschung Ernst Waldschmidt zum 80. 
Geburtstag gewidmet (Museum fir Indische Kunst, Berlin, 1977), pp. 247-255. 

There are a number of modern-language translations of this important text: F. 
Weller, Zum Kasyapaparivarta, Heft 2, Verdeutschung des sanskrit-tibetischen 
Textes (Abhandlungen der stichsischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Leipzig, Philologisch-historische Klasse, Band 57, Heft 3) (Berlin, 1965); 
Bhikkhu Pasadika, “The Dharma-Discourse of the Great Collection of Jewels, 
The Kasyapa Section”, published serially in Linh Son publication d’études 
bouddhologiques, \-IX (1977-79); Garma C.C. Chang, ed., A Treasury of 
Mahayana Sitras: Selections from the Maharatnakiita Sutra (Pennsylvania State 
University Press, University Park, Penn., 1983), pp. 387-414; Nagao Gadjin and 
Sakurabe Hajime, “Kashd-hon”, in DaijO butten, Vol. IX (Chidkoronsha, 
Tokyo, 1974), pp. 5-124. 


9.AkKTV : 1.313, Achufo guo jing! 
= Aksobhya-tathdgatasya-vyitha-siitra 
Attributed to Lokaksema, but probably the work of one of 
his contemporaries or of later members of his school. 


Although the Sanskrit text has been lost, we still possess one other Chinese 
version (T.310, No. 6) and one Tibetan version, the “Phags-pa de-bzhin-gshegs- 
pa mi-’khrugs-pa’i bkod-pa zhes-bya-ba theg-pa chen-po’i mdo. For full biblio- 
graphical details, see Buddhist Text Information, 40-41 (June & Sept. 1984). 
A partial French translation has been published by J. Dantinne: La Splendeur de 
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l’Inébranlable (Aksobhyavyitha), Tome I (Université Catholique de Louvain, 
Institut Orientaliste, Louvain-la-Neuve, 1983), while an English translation 
(with omissions) based on the Chinese text (T.310,6) may be found in Garma 
C.C. Chang, ed., op. cit., pp. 315-338. 


10.CGD : T.630, Chengju guangming dingyi jing! 
= Sanskrit title unknown. 
Attributed to Zhi Yao, active late 2nd century. 


There are no other versions; the Sanskrit text is lost. 


11.UP — : 1.322, Fa jing jing* 
= Ugra (datta)-pariprccha-siitra 
Translated by An Xuan and Yan Fotiao, active c. 180 C.E. 


There are two other Chinese versions (T.310, No. 19, and T.323) and one 
Tibetan version, the ‘Phags-pa drag-shul-can-gyis zhus-pa zhes-bya-ba theg-pa 
chen-po’i mdo, which has been translated into Japanese by Sakurabe Hajime in 
Daijo butten, Vol. IX (Chuokoronsha, Tokyo, 1974), pp. 231-335. 

It should be noted here that the use of these texts for historical research into 
Indian Buddhism presents certain problems, although, due to considerations of 
space, a full methodological discussion will have to be reserved for a later date. 
As translations they are reasonably reliable, but by no means as reliable as their 
Tibetan counterparts, against which they need to be checked. Although they 
were all produced at roughly the same time and roughly the same place, the ori- 
ginal siitras may well have been written at different times, in different places, 
and by different hands. Furthermore, those hands were almost certainly those of 
literate males, probably monks, which means that the swtras must represent a 
limited point of view, albeit an influential one. These problems are all serious, to 
be sure, but it can nevertheless be argued that if these texts are used with the 
appropriate caution, their evidential value is substantial, especially in view of 
the fact that, apart from a small number of inscriptions, we have little else to 
assist our enquiries. They certainly contain sufficient data to enable us to arrive 
at unequivocal answers to at least some of our questions. 

To begin with, how is the Mahayana referred to in these translations? The 
term Mahdydna itself is found, either transliterated (moheyan') or translated 
(dadao”, “the Great Way”), but it is surprisingly rare (about 20 occurrences in 
all). Not much more frequent is the use of the term “Bodhisattva Way” (oysa- 
dao"), which may or may not render bodhisattvayana or bodhisattvamarga in 
the original Sanskrit (or Indic) text. If we examine those translations for which 
the Sanskrit is still extant, we find, e.g., that in Lokaksema’s version of the KP 
pusadao occurs several times, twice translating mahaydana (KP 3, 118), once 
bodhisattva-marga (KP 12), and once in a periphrastic rendering of udarad- 
himukta as “those who delight in the Bodhisattva Way” (KP 11). In the AsPP we 
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find it used for duskara-carikad (428b18) and bodhisattva-carika (428b20), but 
most often, in the expression xing pusadao zhe°, it renders bodhisattvayanikah 
pudgalah, “people who are adherents of the Bodhisattvayana” (e.g. 
447b3,24-25,465c9-10). When the term is found in other translations it usually 
occurs in the phrase xing (or giu) pusadao zhe’, “those who practise (or seek) the 
Bodhisattva Way”, pointing once again to an original bodhisattvayanika. The 
rarity of the terms mahayana and bodhisattvayana already invites the conclusion 
that at this stage there was no rigid division of the Buddhist Sangha into two 
hostile camps to the extent that the modern understanding of the terms 
‘Mahayana’ and ‘Hinayana’ implies. There was indeed a new spirit abroad: the 
authors of our texts are devoted to its promulgation, but there is little evidence 
of any urge on their part to enshrine their different point of view in hard and fast 
sectarian categories, something to which we shall return later. Rather than speak 
of the Mahayana, they chose to address themselves to those substantive issues 
which we have come to associate with that movement, i.e. the doctrines of 
emptiness (siinyata), the perfection of wisdom (prajfaparamita) and the five 
other perfections, skill-in-means (updyakausalya) and, above all, the career of 
the bodhisattva, the aspirant to awakening or buddhahood. It is especially in 
their treatment of the bodhisattva that we can see how these early Mahayana 
writers conceived of their identity and their place within the Buddhist world. 

In these archaic Chinese texts the word bodhisattva is almost always translit- 
erated as pusa‘, although the UP uses the translation kaishi" (“the revealer’”) 
while the CGD has settled on the rendering mingshi’ (“the enlightened one”). In 
most of our sitras the word occurs prolifically, and is generally neutral with 
regard to lay/monastic status and gender. (As far as the latter is concerned, this 
is not surprising, since Classical Chinese lacks any kind of inflectional system 
for conveying distinctions of gender, number and case; but in the original San- 
skrit sutras the word bodhisattva would always have been masculine.) Fre- 
quently, however, different types of bodhisattvas are distinguished, the most 
common distinction being a twofold one between ‘renunciant’ or ‘monastic’ 
bodhisattvas, those who have left the household life to devote themselves full- 
time to spiritual matters, and ‘householder’ or ‘lay’ bodhisattvas, who practise 
their religion as full members of society. These two categories are sometimes 
further subdivided according to gender to arrive at the “four classes of dis- 
ciples”, i.e. bodhisattvas who are monks, nuns, laymen and laywomen. I propose 
to look at the basic twofold lay/monastic division first, and then examine the 
male/female one to see what distinction, if any, is made on the basis of gender. 
As simple as this approach sounds, it does present difficulties, since the male is 
taken as paradigmatic, and is often clearly intended even when the texts are 
speaking generally in terms which could apply equally well to men and women. 
Before we look at these divisions, however, let us first see what terms are used 
to refer to the “four classes of disciples” collectively and individually. 

The expression “four classes of disciples” itself (Chinese: sibei dizi‘ or sibu 
dizi“) occurs occasionally (e.g. AsPP 467b29,469a18-19; AkTV 757b15-16; 
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CGD 456a2; PraS 915a10), as does the full enumeration of these classes, i.e. 
bigiu bigiuni youposai youpoyi* (= bhiksus, bhiksunis, updsakas and updsikas, or 
monks, nuns, laymen and laywomen; e.g. PraS 918a8-9; DKP 364a18).° These 
terms are, of course, of general application, and are frequently used in our texts 
without any specific reference to followers of the Mahayana. Often, however, 
the connection is explicit, especially in those few passages in which the four 
classes are discussed in sequence. The best example of this is Chapter 6 of 
Lokaksema’s version of the PraS, which deals in turn with “Bodhisattvas who 
forsake desire and become bhiksus’” (pusa qi aivu zuo bigiu’), “bhiksunis who 
are mahdydana-samprasthita” i.e. nuns who have set out in the Mahayana 
(bigiuni giu moheyan-sanbazhi*),’ “white-robed bodhisattvas who cultivate the 
Way while living at home” (baiyi pusa jujia xiudao’) and “upasikas who 
are mahdayana-samprasthita” (youpoyi  qiu  moheyan-sanbazhi’) (PraS 
909b12-910c29). We also find the expressions bhiksu-bodhisattva or bod- 
hisattva-bhiksu, i.e. bigiu pusa™ (e.g. PraS 909624,26-27; AkTV 752c22; AsPP 
461b23), or, in the more idiosyncratic renderings of the CGD and the UP, kaishi 
qujia wei (or xiu) dao*® (“the revealer who has left home to pursue the Way”: 
UP 15c3, 10-11; 19c1—2) or mingshi chu-e* (“the enlightened one who elimi- 
nates evil”: CGD 451b7, 458b10), in which gujia* and its equivalents are prob- 
ably doing service for an original Sanskrit pravrajita, “one who has gone forth”. 
Often, however, it is simply clear from the context that the text is dealing with 
renunciant bodhisattvas, and the same holds true for lay bodhisattvas, who, 
when specified, are referred to as zaijia® or jujia” pusa (“bodhisattvas who 
remain in the home’) or baiyi*® pusa (“white-robed bodhisattvas”). Our texts 
devote considerable attention to these lay bodhisattvas, those who pursue the 
goal of buddhahood through observance of the Five Precepts, study of 
Mahayana sutras and meditation. One passage in the PraS on the layman bod- 
hisattva sums up much of this material particularly well: 


“White-robed bodhisattvas who, on hearing this samadhi, wish to study 
and cultivate it, should adhere firmly to the Five Precepts and keep them- 
selves pure. They should not drink wine, nor should they give it to others 
to drink. They should not have intercourse with women—they should not 
have it themselves, nor should they teach others to have it. They should 
not have any affection for their wives, they should not hanker after their 
sons and daughters, and they should not hanker after possessions. They 
should always think longingly of leaving their wives and taking up life as 
Sramanas. They should always keep the Eightfold Fast, and at the time of 
the Fast they should always fast in a Buddhist monastery. They should 
always think of giving without thinking that they themselves will get 
merit from it—they should give for the sake of all people. They should 
love their good teachers, and when they see bhiksus who keep the pre- 
cepts they ought not to despise them or speak ill of them.” 

(PraS 910b12-21) 
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A number of common themes stand out here. These bodhisattvas may well be in 
the world, but they are not of it. Like lotuses, they grow out of the mud of the 
passions (KP 72-75), but because of their endowment with wisdom and skill-in- 
means they are undefiled by them (KP 48; DKP 351a2-4). To ensure that they 
remain undefiled, they must be strict in their adherence to the Five Precepts, 
especially those relating to intoxicants and sex, hence a negative attitude to all 
possible objects of attachment, particularly wives and children, is often recom- 
mended (e.g. UP 16c2-17al4, 18b7—-cl1; AsPP 455b20~-26). This incidentally 
reveals the extent to which these sutras were written from a male point of view, 
since bodhisattvas are never urged to regard their husbands as demons, sources 
of misery and so on. The household life is in fact a curse, since it destroys all 
one’s ‘roots of goodness’ and only heaps more fuel on the fire of the passions 
(UP 17b20-c26), consequently bodhisattvas are best advised to quit it as soon as 
possible (DKP 353b26-27, 356c28—29). But as long as they choose to retain 
their lay status, they should not forget to treat their monastic counterparts with 
due reverence and generosity (UP 16a5~12, 19al—b24). It is clear, therefore, that 
there is a definite ambivalence in these texts about the position of lay bod- 
hisattvas. On the one hand lay bodhisattvas frequently occupy the centre stage, 
both in terms of the narrative framework of the swtras and in terms of the teach- 
ings expounded in them (this is especially so in the PraS, CGD and UP); on the 
other hand they are constantly exhorted to leave lay life behind, to become 
renunciants, and, what is more, to embrace the “ascetic qualities” (dhuta-guna), 
the discipline of the solitary forest-dwelling monk or nun (KP 17, PraS 
903b24—25; cf. AsPP 461a10—-b18). The UP even goes so far as to say that “no 
bodhisattva has ever attained the Way [i.e. awakening] as a householder: they all 
leave home and go into the wild, and it is by living in the wild that they attain 
the Way” (UP 19a21-22). As for the renunciant bodhisattvas themselves, in 
those passages which are explicitly or implicitly devoted to them, observance of 
the Vinaya looms large, together with respect for teachers, especially those from 
whom they hear Mahayana sitras, be they male or female, lay or renunciant 
(e.g. PraS 909cl-9). Renunciants are urged to teach in their turn, to give the ‘gift 
of the Dharma’, but without any expectation of reward. For them too the virtues 
of the solitary life are extolled, as well as the conquest of desires and attach- 
ments, and they are warned of the perils of doubt and sloth. Most of this 
material, with its strong ethical emphasis, is of course fairly standard to all 
forms of Buddhism. 

Despite some ambivalence about the value of the household life, we can see 
already that there is no doubt about the existence of both lay and renunciant bod- 
hisattvas. Even bodhisattvas who have attained the advanced stage of ‘non- 
regression’, who are avaivartika, assured of attaining awakening, can still be 
laypeople (see e.g. AsPP 455b20—c5). However, when we turn to the question of 
whether women can be full bodhisattvas, the answer is not so clear. We have 
already observed that in listing the four classes of disciples, the PraS describes 
nuns and laywomen not as bodhisattvas, as it does the monks and laymen, but as 
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mahaydana-samprasthita, “set out in the Mahayana”. In other words it scrupu- 
lously avoids calling women bodhisattvas. Theoretically speaking, women 
should be capable of assuming the title bodhisattva. In nearly all our texts the 
teachings are addressed to “sons and daughters of good family” (Sanskrit: kula- 
putra-kuladuhitr,; Chinese usually: shan nanzi shan niiren*),’ and it is made 
clear in most cases that both groups are expected to embrace the particular doc- 
trine or practice being expounded. Furthermore, in some texts the terms “sons 
and daughters of good family” and “bodhisattvas” are used interchangeably (e.g. 
AsPP 446b10ff.; AKTV 759al6ff., 762a16; WWP 435b14-15; UP 15b24ff.), 
though it is not always the case that sons and daughters of good family are fol- 
lowers of the Mahayana (e.g. AATV 763b17-21). In addition, women can con- 
ceive the aspiration to awakening (bodhicitta). This happens in at least two texts, 
the DKP, in which the 84,000 wives of King Druma take this step (359b1 1ff., 
360c26ff.), and the AsPP, in which an upasika by the name of Dajie” (Sanskrit 
equivalent unknown) has her eventual awakening predicted by Sakyamuni, who 
recalls her initial aspiration to it under the Buddha Dipamkara.’ Now those who 
have conceived the aspiration to awakening—who have, in other words, “set out 
in the Mahayana” (mahdyana-samprasthita)'°—are technically bodhisattvas, yet 
our sutras display a consistent (or perhaps inconsistent?) reluctance to accord 
this title to women. This can only be because of a negative attitude towards the 
female sex, an attitude which is clearly demonstrable throughout these early 
texts. The DKP provides the best example of it. Even though the 84,000 wives 
of Druma conceive the aspiration to awakening, they are concerned about the 
fact that “it is difficult for a woman to attain anuttara-samyak-sambodhi’, 
whereupon the Buddha proceeds to tell them at length about the things they have 
to do to leave off being women and quickly attain rebirth as males (DKP 
361b9-362a2). Later he predicts their rebirth as males in the Tusita heaven in 
the presence of Maitreya (362a20—28). This theme of the undesirability of birth 
as a woman and the necessity of a change of sex is a common one: the updsika 
Dajie has to be reborn as a male before she makes any real progress (AsPP 
458a18-19), while the same is true of Sadaprarudita’s 500 female companions 
(AsPP 477b14-17). In other texts as well women are told that they should 
always aspire to rebirth as males (e.g. CGD 457b19-20). According to the AsPP 
(454b27-28) non-regressing bodhisattvas are never reborn as women, although 
the DKP claims that a bodhisattva endowed with skill-in-means may manifest in 
female form in order to teach women (358c11).!! 

When we look at the descriptions of buddhafields, which represent ideal 
worlds from a Buddhist point of view, we find that either women are not present 
at ail, as in Druma’s buddhaksetra Candravimala (DKP 362a17), or they are 
infinitely more beautiful and virtuous than the women of this world, as in 
Aksobhya’s buddhaksetra Abhirati (AkTV 755c28—756a2). The portrayal of the 
female inhabitants of Abhirati is especially revealing (756b3-15), since they are 
supposed to lack the vices of the women of this world, who are said to be “ill- 
favoured and ugly, with harsh tongues, jealous of the Dharma and addicted to 
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heretical practices”. For the paragons of femininity in Abhirati, by contrast, fine 
clothes and jewelry literally grow on trees, they feel no pain or weariness in 
pregnancy or childbirth, and they are free of “offensive discharge from the stink- 
ing place” (undoubtedly the ‘polluting’ flow of menstrual blood), all thanks to 
the former vow of Aksobhya (see AkTV 753al1—-16 for this; cf. AsPP 
455b19-25). The supposed foibles and defects of women are also highlighted in 
these sutras by those passages which deal with the special regulations and 
requirements for nuns and laywomen who follow the Bodhisattva Path (see esp. 
PraS 910a15—b9, c6-29; CGD457b14-c29; see also DKP 361b11-362a2). 
Although there is considerable overlap in these passages with those pertaining to 
monks and laymen, certain qualities appear to be more readily ascribed to 
women, such as an excessive concern for personal adornment, spiteful and mali- 
cious gossip, jealousy, deceitfulness, superstition and fondness for non-Buddhist 
religious practices. 

If we attempt to sum up our findings on the status of women as far as these 
early Mahayana swtras are concerned, we must conclude that although women, 
both lay and renunciant, are included as recipients of the new teaching on a 
theoretically equal footing with men, they are generally represented in such an 
unfavourable light as to vitiate any notion of the Mahayana as a movement for 
sexual equality. Compared with the situation in the Pali Canon, in which women 
are at least as capable as men of attaining the highest goal, arhatship, the posi- 
tion of women in the Mahayana has hardly changed for the better, since women 
cannot attain buddhahood, and even the title of bodhisattva is withheld from 
them. Of course all this reflects the attitudes of the men (probably monks) who 
produced these texts, but this does not make the conclusion any less inescapable: 
although both men and women can ride in the Great Vehicle, only men are 
allowed to drive it. 

Before we turn to the drivers and passengers of the “Small Vehicle”, there is 
one other question we must deal with, that relating to the so-called “Celestial 
Bodhisattvas”, Avalokitesvara and the others, those compassionate agents of sal- 
vation who, according to some authorities, were provided by the Mahayana in 
response to the devotional needs of the masses. It has been suggested that these 
figures were called mahdsattvas (“Great Beings”) to distinguish them from other 
bodhisattvas.'’* There is no evidence for such a distinction in our texts: 
mahasattva (probably signifying “one whose aspiration or courage is great”) is 
widely used together with bodhisattva, and is virtually a synonym for it (see 
AsPP 427613-27 for a discussion of its meaning). The double expression 
bodhisattva-mahasattva is employed with reference to householders, occurs 
interchangeably with “sons and daughters of good family”, and is even used 
when the talk turns to bodhisattvas who fall into error (e.g., AsPP 444c2, 
446c22ff.). Be that as it may, a few well-known bodhisattvas do make an 
appearance. The name Avalokitesvara occurs only twice, in lists of bodhisattvas 
in the CGD and the UP, suggesting that for the writers of our texts he was a non- 
entity, but Mafijusri, on the other hand, appears in six texts, one of which, the 
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AjKV, glorifies him in the most lavish terms. Given the heavy Perfection of 
Wisdom slant of most of these satras, this is not altogether surprising. The name 
of Maitreya also comes up fairly frequently. For all this, there is no evidence to 
suggest a widespread cult of the great bodhisattvas, and no passages recommend 
devotion to them. They function as symbols rather than as saviours. There is, 
however, evidence for the development of the cults of the Buddhas Amitabha 
and Aksobhya by the late 2nd century C.E. Although the Sukhavativytha was 
not translated into Chinese until the middle of the 3rd century, the concept of 
rebirth in the buddhaksetra of Amitabha as a religious goal is found in the PraS, 
while the AXTYV is entirely devoted to Aksobhya and Abhirati. But as far as bod- 
hisattvas are concerned the initial message of the Mahayana is clear: people 
should not worship bodhisattvas, they should become bodhisattvas themselves." 

We have seen something of how the identity of the different classes of 
Mahayanists in relation to each other was defined. What we must now look at is 
how these people saw themselves as a group vis-d-vis other Buddhists. The first 
thing that strikes one when reading these early Mahayana sutras is their extreme 
defensiveness. The texts fairly groan under the weight of their own self- 
glorification, and kalpas can tick by while one wades through chapter after 
chapter proclaiming the merits of this doctrine or that practice. This is not 
simply due to literary hyperbole, to that Indian device, in common use since the 
Vedas, of praising one thing—a god, a place, a spiritual discipline—by claiming 
that it is superior to all other things of that class put together. This is clearly 
present, and should be taken with the appropriate grain of salt. But there is more 
to it than that, and this is indicated by the numerous passages excoriating the 
detractors of the new teachings, usually portrayed as idle and perverse monks 
who, when they are not busy spreading base calumnies and lies about the 
Mahayana, are out breaking the precepts. That the Mahayana remained for a 
long time a minority movement in the land of its birth is confirmed by the well- 
known reports of Chinese pilgrims in India. In its infancy it was probably even 
more insignificant numerically, despite the astonishingly prolific literary creativ- 
ity it gave rise to, and was therefore quite naturally on the defensive. But on the 
defensive against what, one might ask? Nowadays it is common practice to think 
of Buddhism as dividing into two schools or sects, Mahayana on one side and 
Hinayana, more properly a group of sects, on the other. The early sitras provide 
no strong support for this view. True, the term Ainaydna is found, translated as 
xiaodao® (‘Small Way’), but it occurs only four times (KP 25; DKP 357al19; 
AsPP 426b6; CGD 455c15), and is thus even rarer than the term mahdyana, 
which is itself of infrequent occurrence, as we have seen. Much more frequent 
are translations of the terms sravakayana (“Vehicle of the Disciples”) and 
pratyekabuddhayana (“Vehicle of the Solitary Buddhas”), or simply “Sravakas 
and Pratyekabuddhas”, which is even more common. 

Pratyekabuddha is generally transcribed as pizhifo*, but in several of our 
texts translations appear, e.g. yinyuanjuefo" in CGD 454b20 (implying 
pratyayabuddha) and yuanyijue™ in AkTV 752al11, the latter meaning “by 
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one(self) awakened”. Sravaka, on the other hand, has the literal sense of 
“hearer”, but the standard Chinese equivalent shengwen™, or “voice-hearer’, 
seldom occurs in these early texts (e.g., DKP 351c20; AjKV 392b19). We find 
instead dizi* (“disciple”) or (ajluohan’, a transcription of arhat. In fact, in the 
overwhelming majority of cases srdvaka is rendered as aluohan, and 
sravakayana, which occurs less frequently, as aluohandao™, the “Way of the 
Arhats”, a term which also does service for arhattva or arhatphala, the attain- 
ment of arhatship. I find this choice of words very significant. In his book Bud- 
dhist Images of Human Perfection (Delhi, 1982), Nathan Katz attempts to 
establish the essential identity of the arhat of the Pali Canon and the bodhisattva 
of the Mahayana siitras. In his concluding chapter he claims to have demonstra- 
ted that “the Mahayana texts speak in two distinct ways about the arhat. The first 
way of speaking is to show that the arhat is spiritually inferior to the bod- 
hisattva; however, we have demonstrated that there is a conceptual distinction 
between the srdvaka as one who thinks he has attained more than he actually 
has, and the true arhat. When speaking about the sravaka pejoratively, the stan- 
dard context is in talk about meditation, and the sravaka is one who has mistak- 
enly identified proficiency at meditation with arahatta itself. ... The second way 
of speaking about the arhat in these early Mahayana texts is to identify the arhat 
with the bodhisattva” (Katz, 1982:275). Although I am in substantial agreement 
with Katz’s overall thesis, and in general sympathy with any attempt to abolish 
imaginary discontinuities between the Mahayana and the Hinayana, I find that 
his conclusions in this particular respect rest on shaky ground, especially as 
regards the distinction he claims Mahayana sutras make between sravakas and 
arhats. If our texts are anything to go by, there is no such distinction: by consis- 
tently rendering sravaka by arhat, Lokaksema and his colleagues showed they 
were in no doubt that sravakas are both people who aspire to arhatship or 
nirvana and people who actually attain that goal. Additional confirmation of this 
is furnished by the frequent appearance of well-known historical arhats, the 
great srdvakas Sariputra, Mahamaudgalyayana and others, as representatives of 
the supposedly inferior or partial dispensation. 

Nor is there any doubt that the level these venerable figures represent, that of 
the arhats and the pratyekabuddhas (note that the pratyekabuddhas are fre- 
quently subsumed under the arhats), is one that is to be transcended by the bod- 
hisattvas (see e.g. AjJKV 398b4—-14). A hierarchy of attainments is in fact 
envisaged, leading from the state of an ordinary person (Skt. prthagjana, 
Chinese fanren”) at the bottom, through those of a ‘stream-winner’ (srotapanna, 
Xutuohuan*), a ‘once-retumer’ (sakrdagamin, situohan"), a ‘non-returner’ 
(anagamin, anahan™), an arhat and a pratyekabuddha to the state of a buddha 
or a tathagata at the top (e.g. DKP 366b15—16; AsPP 429b4-c12).'* In aiming 
for the top, bodhisattvas, aspirants to the full awakening of a buddha, are 
warned repeatedly not to fall back to the level of the arhats/srvakas and the 
pratyekabuddhas or to join their ranks, and such a regression is represented as a 
fearful misfortune (DKP 349c25—26, 350c7—11; AKTV 759a19-20, 760a1 1-12, 
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15-16; AjJKV 391al9-20; AsPP 445b3-4, 447a14, 451b29-c22, 452a1ff.). This 
actually happens at one point in the AsPP, where 60 novice bodhisattvas attain 
arhatship despite themselves because they lack perfect wisdom and skill-in- 
means, in the same way that a giant bird without wings cannot help plummeting 
to earth from the top of Mt. Meru (AsPP 453c2-25). To avoid such a disaster, 
bodhisattvas must ensure that they are not contaminated by the attitudes of 
arhats and pratyekabuddhas (DKP 356b1-2, c9, 365a4—-12; AkTV 761c25-26: 
AjKV 389c3; AsPP 460a2-4, 463c13—14; PraS 903c6), and they must resist the 
temptation to aspire to their goals, i.e., to opt for a premature nirvana, to 
“achieve realisation midway” (AkTV 752a11; AsPP 448b25-—28, 458c8-22, 
459b5-10, 467a13ff.; DKP 350c11-14; AjKV 392c18ff.). The sravakaydna is 
characterised by attachment and limitation (AjKV 392b19-23), and those who 
opt for it do so. primarily out of fear of samsdra, which renders them incapable 
of aspiring to buddhahood (4jKV 394c3ff.). Not only is their courage thus infe- 
rior to that of the bodhisattvas, but their wisdom is too (KP 78-79; LAN 
751b20-21; AsPP 426b2, c19-20, 427624, 462b17). Unlike the advanced bod- 
hisattvas, they have not really overcome fear and attachment; for that reason the 
Great Sravakas and arhats Mahakasyapa, Sariputra, Mahamaudgalyana and 
company are unable to resist the temptation to dance to the celestial music of 
King Druma; however, the novice bodhisattvas are equally helpless (DKP 
351c8ff.). In another context, these great Arhats lament their own inferior attain- 
ments (AjKV 394c3-395b22). Therefore bodhisattvas are infinitely superior to 
Sravakas/arhats and pratyekabuddhas (KP 80-85, 90; AsPP 468a27~28; DKP 
365c22-28). Those who teach “the Bodhisattva Path” are one’s “good friends” 
(kalyana-mitra), while those who direct one towards “the Paths of the Sravaka 
and the Pratyekabuddha” are “bad friends” (papa-mitra) (KP 13; AsPP 
427b1-10; DKP 360a13-18). 

Despite all this rather uncomplimentary material, however, the attitude dis- 
played by these texts towards arhats is not entirely negative. Since bodhisattvas 
aspire to bring nirvdna to all sentient beings, it is not surprising that they should 
try to make a place for arhats in their picture of the world, even if it is not in the 
foreground. In most of our sutras the great sravakas, the bhiksus who were 
arhats, are present, and presumably they are not just there to act as figures of fun 
or to lend the proceedings an air of historical authenticity, even if these are 
important functions they sometimes perform. One has only to think, for 
example, of the role Subhuti plays in the AsPP. The followers of the bodhisattva 
way clearly had to face the fact that, despite all their polemics and hyperbole, 
they shared their membership of the sangha with people who continued to 
believe that arhatship was the ultimate goal of Buddhist practice, who sought 
their own liberation above all else, and who, as members of the sarigha, were 
still worthy of respect (e.g. UP 16a5-12). Therefore, even in their idealised 
descriptions of the buddhaksetras, and in the predictions (vyakarana) which are 
scattered throughout these texts, they usually envisage the peaceful co-existence 
of bodhisattvas with sravakas. Although in the buddhafield Sadavighusta (?) in 
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the AjKV (397a8) there is only a bodhisattva-sangha, and in Druma’s world 
Candravimala in the DKP (362b19-21) “there are no other paths ... only the 
post of bodhisattvas, all of the Mahayana” (see also DKP 363b9-10 for a similar 
case), in other instances Srdvakas are also present. For example, the srvakas of 
Aksobhya’s world Abhirati are described at length (AkTV 756c24—758a15), and 
they share that world happily with bodhisattvas. In fact, Abhirati teems with so 
many arhats that it is described as an arhat-ksetra (AkTV 762c5—13), while both 
those who follow the Sravakayana and those who follow the Bodhisattvayana 
there are assured of freedom from molestation by Mara (AkTV 755al-3, 
758b15-21, 759b24-26; see also Aj/KV 393c24-27; AsPP 458a26-27, 
469a20-21; and CGD 455a4 for further examples of co-existence). In a similar 
vein, most of our texts carry, at particular points in the narrative, descriptions of 
realisations attained by various members of the audience in response to the new 
teachings. In these the attainment of “stream-winning” and arhatship figures 
prominently (e.g., DKP 367a27-b1;, AjKV 406a27-b1; KP 138, 145, 149; AsPP 
451al2-15, 453b29-c3; PraS 919b18—22; CGD 454b2-7; UP 19b24-27). 

Because of the general philosophical standpoint of the Perfection of Wisdom 
literature, one would expect to find in these early texts at least some acknowl- 
edgement of the purely conventional nature of the distinctions we have been 
talking about. The AsPP, for one, makes such an acknowledgement, conceding 
that all the grades of attainment from srotapatti to buddhahood partake of the 
same fundamental “suchness” (fathata), in which there are no distinctions 
(450a4—8), that all these grades spring from the Perfection of Wisdom 
(451a17—24), and that in terms of “suchness” neither the three vehicles (of 
Sravakas, pratyekabuddhas and buddhas) nor the one vehicle can be appre- 
hended (454a1 8-29). Consequently bodhisattvas should not think of themselves 
as far from the attainments of arhats and pratyekabuddhas and close to buddha- 
hood (466b13-c14). 

For all that, distinctions are set up in these texts. The issues are extremely 
complex, and the evidence is equivocal, but not so equivocal as to support 
Katz’s contention that the much-maligned srdvakas of these early Mahayana 
sutras were merely conceited monks who mistook their own meditational attain- 
ments for final liberation, not full arhats—or his claim that bodhisattvas and 
arhats are essentially the same. This may in fact be so, but that is not what the 
texts say. What they do tell us is that the early adherents of the Bod- 
hisattvayana—who were probably very much in the minority—were prepared to 
go to great lengths to uphold their ideal against what they conceived to be the 
traditional goal of Buddhist practice, namely arhatship or nirvana for oneself 
alone, but they were not prepared to write off the rest of the Buddhist sangha or 
sever their own connection with it by the wholesale use of such terms as 
“Hinayana” and “Mahayana” as sectarian categories. It is interesting to compare 
this situation with that which currently obtains in Burma, a supposedly Ther- 
avadin country. In his Buddhism and Society (2nd ed., University of California 
Press, Berkeley, 1982), pp. 61-63, Melford Spiro notes the long tradition in 
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Burma of aspiration to buddhahood, and the presence of a small number of 
people who, without bringing in any notions of Hinayana and Mahayana, refer 
to themselves as hpaya laung (“Embryo Buddhas”), i.e. bodhisattvas,'> Can this 
be a distant echo of the state of affairs that once existed in India, before follow- 
ers of “the Bodhisattva Path” started to cut themselves off from their fellow 
Buddhists, and before the distinction between the two ‘vehicles’ was anything 
more than a different perception of the goal of the religious life? 

Turning now to other religious paths, we find that there is nothing unequivo- 
cal about the attitude displayed in these texts towards them. The usual designa- 
tion for these paths is waidao*’, “outside ways”, although yudao*” (“other 
ways”), vidao™ (“different ways”) and xiedao*’ (“heretical ways”) are also found 
(as well as combinations of these, with or without ren’ added), rendering a 
number of Sariskrit terms such as lokayata (KP 5, 111), drstikrta (KP 18), drsti- 
gata (KP 65, 109), parapravddin (KP 95), anyatirthya-parivrajaka (AsPP 
433c21ff.) and so on. These non-Buddhist ways are not to be followed by the 
bodhisattva (DKP 356c7, 357a7-8; AJKV 398a22, 406a6; PraS 910c11, 912629, 
915a26, 916c7—8; UP 16a15—16), but rejected and overcome (DKP 357c4; PraS 
911c5), their followers ideally being brought within the Buddhist fold (DKP 
358c20-21, 359a25-28). Their defeat is often closely linked with the defeat of 
Mara (DKP 348c15, 362a17). Several siitras go beyond these vague generalities, 
and urge followers of the Bodhisattvayana not to sacrifice to or worship the 
gods, but go only to the Triple Gem for refuge (DKP 361b15-16; PraS 
910c10-12; UP 17a20-21; AsPP 454b25-27, 455c9). However, only one text, 
the WWP, goes into any detail on any non-Buddhist religious practices—in this 
case brahmanical ritual (438a10ff.). The evidence is slim, but what there is sug- 
gests that the Bodhisattvayana demanded that its adherents devote themselves 
exclusively to Buddhism, and regarded other faiths as beyond the pale. 

Bringing all our findings together, we can make the following observations. 
The point of view presented in the earliest Chinese translations of Mahayana 
sutras is most probably that of Mahayanist bhiksus. For this group bodhisattvas 
were certainly not just semi-mythical beings raised on high to receive the adora- 
tion of the masses, but real flesh-and-blood people, among whom they counted 
themselves, who had conceived the bodhicitta, the aspiration for awakening, and 
were pursuing the appropriate course of training either in the monastic context 
or in the household life. There is no sign at all of any cult of the “Celestial Bod- 
hisattvas”; this was probably a later development. As far as these bodhisattva- 
bhiksus were concerned, women were part of the movement, and the new 
teachings were addressed to them as well as to men. At the same time the texts 
reveal that women were not regarded as in all respects the spiritual equals of 
men. If this kind of attitude was enshrined in the sutras, which, after all, embody 
the theories and ideals of the movement, it is hardly likely that in practice the 
women who followed the Mahayana fared any better than their Sravakayana 
sisters. The Mahayana takes a hard line against other faiths, in theory at any rate, 
but its attitude to the rest of the Buddhist fold is characterised by ambivalence 
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and defensiveness, and it gives every appearance of being a minority movement 
struggling to maintain the authenticity and validity of its teachings with a truly 
prodigious degree of polemical ‘overkill’. It may well be the case that in its 
attack on the arhat-ideal the Mahayana was setting up a straw man, but this is 
not the place to decide whether the attainments of the bodhisattvayanika and the 
gravakayanika were essentially identical. Buddhahood may or may not be the 
same as arhatship, but it is certain that the followers of the Mahayana placed a 
higher premium on aspiration to it, which implies that they perceived a dif- 
ference. What is equally certain is that Buddhism was (and still is) plagued by a 
problem. We could call it the problem of the “ever-receding ideal”. In 
Gautama’s own time, many hundreds of people attained arhatship like him. Four 
or five hundred years later, when the Buddha had grown idealised and remote, 
and arhats were few and far between, many people vowed to attain awakening, 
and thereby became bodhisattvas. One wonders how many centuries passed 
before even bodhisattvahood became as remote an ideal as buddhahood, and the 
goal had to be reformulated anew. Perhaps, however, it is in the nature of reli- 
gious systems not only to undergo continual transformation and renewal, but also 
to present us with ideals which are always just out of reach, with paradises that 
shimmer on the margins of possibility, and with vehicles which we know we 
could all ride to salvation, if only we could catch up with them and climb aboard. 
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1 See e.g., H. Dayal, The Bodhisattva Doctrine in Buddhist Sanskrit Literature (Rout- 
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a seminal effect on this area of study. Dayal’s understanding of the bodhisattva-ideal 
is reflected in the writings of many other scholars. A particularly good example is T. 
Ling, The Buddha (Penguin Books, Harmondsworth, 1976), pp. 19-20. 


Later on in India a form of Buddhism emerged, alongside the Theravada, 
which was characterised by beliefs in, and practices associated with, heav- 
enly beings who possessed superhuman spiritual power, and who were 
known as Bodhisattvas. ... In both senses of the word religion (belief in 
spiritual beings and belief in the sacred), the Bodhisattva school of Bud- 
dhism ... was a religious system. ... For Mahayana Buddhism the sacred 
has its special focus in the heavenly realm where dwell the Bodhisattvas, 
the superhuman spiritual beings who are said to exert their influence to help 
poor struggling mortals. In directing their attention to this supramundane 
heavenly community the Mahayanists showed themselves correspondingly 
less concerned with the need to order the earthly society of men in such a 
way that would facilitate the pursuit of the Buddhist life, and would 
enhance and encourage human effort. More reliance on heavenly power 
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meant that less attention needed to be given to earthly factors. The 
Mahayanists became more concerned with devotions to the heavenly 
beings, with ritual and speculation, and less with the nature of the civil- 
ization in which they lived. 


See also pp. 202-203, 242-247. 

See E. Ziircher, “A New Look at the Earliest Chinese Buddhist Texts”, an unpub- 
lished paper delivered at the Leiden Symposium on State, Ideology and Justice in 
Early Imperial China, 1-5 Sept., 1975, also his “Late Han Vernacular Elements in the 
Earliest Buddhist Translations”, Journal of the Chinese Language Teachers Associ- 
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indebted. See also my own unpublished paper “The Earliest Chinese Translations of 
Mahayana Buddhist Sutras: Some Notes on the Works of Lokaksema”. 

T. = Takakusu Junjiro and Watanabe Kaikyoku, eds., Taisho shinshu daizdkyd, 100 
vols. (Tokyo, 1924~35). Throughout this paper references to the texts will be to page, 
lateral column and line of the Taisho edition, except in the case of No. 8, the 
Kasyapa-parivarta, where citations will be according to the sections of von Stéel- 
Holstein’s edition. 

On the epigraphical evidence, which tends to corroborate one of the findings of the 
present paper, see G. Schopen, “Mahayana in Indian Inscriptions”, /mdo-Iranian 
Journal, 21 (1979) pp. 1-19. 

These phonetic transcriptions (bigiu bigiuni, etc.), which later became standard in 
Chinese translations of Buddhist si#tras, are used throughout our group of texts, 
except that in Redaction B of the PraS upasaka is also rendered as gingxinshi™ (“man 
of pure faith”) and upasika as qingxinnii®® (“woman of pure faith”), while non- 
standard translations of all four terms are found in CGD and UP. 

Lokaksema’s use of qui (“seek”) before his transcription of mahdydana-samprasthita 
is redundant but revealing (since it puts women one step further back from full partic- 
ipation), otherwise the accuracy of his translation is confirmed by the Tibetan text of 
the PraS, 10A and 12A: theg-pa chen-po-la yang-dag-par zhugs-pa’i dge-slong-ma 
(or dge-bsnyen-ma). 

On the use of these terms see D. Paul, Women in Buddhism. (Asian Humanities Press, 
Berkeley, 1979), pp. 106-110. 

In Chap. XIX of the Sanskrit text of the AsPP this figure appears as Gangadeva or 
Gangadevi Bhagini, i.e. “the woman Gangadevi’. Although E. Conze in his English 
translation of the sutra (op. cit., pp. 219-221) calls her a ‘Goddess’ or ‘Goddess of 
the Ganges’, a lead which D. Paul follows in her version of the passage (op. cit., pp. 
180-184), this woman is no more a goddess than Aryadeva is a god. Gangadevi’s 
story, however, later produced some interesting echoes, when the AsPP’s prediction 
that she would attain awakening as a male was frustrated, as it were, by the Tibetan 
tradition. The rnam-thar of Ye-shes mtsho-rgyal (757-817), one of the chief consorts 
of Padmasambhava, lists Gangadevi as one of the previous incarnations of that 
famous Tibetan yogini: see K. Dowman, Sky Dancer (Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
London, 1984), p. 6 and Tarthang Tulku, Mother of Knowledge (Dharma Publishing, 
Berkeley, 1983), p. 11 (both translators appear to perpetuate the erroneous divinisa- 
tion, but I have not been able to check the Tibetan text myself). Since Ye-shes mtsho- 
rgyal is similarly identified with the unnamed merchant’s daughter who befriends the 
bodhisattva Sadaprarudita in Chaps. XXX-—XXXI of the AsPP, the author of the 
rnam-thar is clearly attempting to link her with Prajiaparamita herself. 

See AsPP 427b29-c2, c27, 429b6-7 for occurrences of this term with bodhisattva and 
mahasamndaha-samnaddha. 

On this general theme see N. Schuster, “Changing the Female Body: Wise Women and 
the Bodhisattva Career in Some Mahdratnakita Sutras”, JIABS, 4, | (1981), pp. 24-69. 
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See e.g., Robinson and Johnson, op. cit., p. 78. 

This point is, in my view, not invalidated by the existence of such passages as KP 88, 
which claims that just as the new moon is more worthy of homage (namaskara) than 
the full, so too bodhisattvas are more worthy of homage than the Buddhas. When 
taken in context, this hyperbolic glorification of the bodhisattva-path can hardly be 
construed as a ‘call to worship’. 

For different renderings of some of these grades, see UP 16a6-8. 

Spiro’s understanding of the bodhisattva-ideal as one which “permits salvation to be 
achieved by a mechanical process—the transfer of merit from Bodhisattva to 
devotee” and “demands no personality transformation” (op.cit., p. 62) is, as we have 
seen, wide of the mark, at least as far as the early Mahayana is concerned. The sup- 
posed “‘misreadings” of the bodhisattva doctrine which he imputes to the Burmese 
(see esp. p. 63, n. 33) are perfectly compatible with our early sitras. 


Chinese glossary 
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SREP AM tee ax. Sak 
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IS THE DHARMA-KAYA THE REAL 
“PHANTOM BODY” OF THE 
BUDDHA?! 


Paul Harrison 


Source: Journal of the International Association of Buddhist Studies 15, 1 (1992): 44-94. 


I. Introduction 


The Trikaya doctrine of Buddhism, i.e., the doctrine that the Buddha has three 
“bodies,” is notorious for its complexities. Attributed to the Yog&cara, but 
regarded as typical of the Mahayana in general, it is customarily cited in books 
on Buddhism in terms of the triad dharma-kaya, sambhoga-kaya (or 
sambhogika-kaya) and nirmdna-kaya (or nairmdnika-kaya). Taking these in 
ascending order of abstraction, the nirmana-kaya, usually translated “appari- 
tional body,” “phantom body,” “transformation body,” etc., is the physical mani- 
festation of Buddhahood, the ordinary perishable human form, as exemplified by 
the “historical Buddha,” Siddhartha Gautama. The sambhoga-kaya (“body of 
bliss,” “reward body,” “enjoyment body,” etc.) is a more exalted and splendid 
manifestation of the enlightened personality, still in the realm of form, but 
visible only to bodhisattvas, those of advanced spiritual capabilities. By con- 
trast, the dharma-kaya (“Dharma-body,” “Body of Truth,” “Cosmic Body,” 
“Absolute Body,” etc.) is both formless and imperishable, representing the iden- 
tification of the Buddha with the truth which he revealed, or with reality itself. 
As such the dharma-kaya is often linked with various terms for reality, such as 
dharmata, dharma-dhatu, and so on, and has even been regarded as a kind of 
Buddhist absolute, or at least at one with it.’ In this light the dharma-kdya is 
understood as the primal “source” or “ground” from which the other two types 
of bodies emanate.? While many scholars are content to describe this in purely 
abstract terms, others impute personal characteristics to it;* and at least one 
writer has gone so far as to compare it to the Christian idea of Godhead.° 

As a summary of the Trikaya doctrine this is, of course, over-simplified. We 
are dealing here with a complex theory which underwent many accretions and 
refinements, as Buddhists continued down through the centuries to speculate on 
the nature of Buddhahood, on the nature of reality, and on the relationship 


39 66. 
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between them.®° It is hardly surprising, then, that attempts to plot the course of 
such arcane speculations have not always been entirely successful in reaching a 
clear consensus, although the arguments advanced, even in recent writing on the 
subject, do tend to follow similar lines. A good example of this is the authorita- 
tive treatment by Nagao, “On the Theory of Buddha-body (Buddha-kaya),” first 
published in English in 1973.’ Generally Nagao distinguishes three phases: an 
initial one-body theory, a two-body theory, and the three-body theory elaborated 
by the Yogacaras. According to him (p. 104), the two-body theory (1.e., ripa- 
kaya and dharma-kdya) “became stabilized in a variety of earlier stitras,* and in 
early Mahayana sitras, the Prajidpdaramitd, the Saddharmapundarika, and so 
forth. The ripa-kaya is the Buddha seen in a human body, while the dharma- 
kaya is the Buddha’s personality seen in the dharma or dharma-nature.” Else- 
where (pp. 106-7) Nagao states that the two-body theory was the one held “unti] 
the time of the Prajfiaparamita Sutra and the time of Nagarjuna,” even though 
the raw materials for the third body, the sambhoga-kaya, were also to hand 
before the time of Asanga and Vasubandhu, as a consequence of the 
bodhisattva-concept and the idea that a bodhisattva’s performance of meritori- 
ous actions produced a body which was their manifest “reward.” Nagao’s article 
contains many valuable observations, but, as we shall see, some of its assertions 
are rather too imprecise, both chronologically and philosophically, to be of 
much use in unravelling the early development of the doctrine at issue. Another 
recent treatment of the subject by Makransky (1989) also describes certain fea- 
tures of the putative earlier two-body theory before the Yogacaras remodelled it 
(see esp. pp. 51-53), and distinguishes it sharply from the previous Mainstream? 
(in this case, Sarvastivadin) formulations. This analysis, too, is open to question 
in certain respects, as I shall show. In these and other articles on the subject’? 
there is a general tendency to postulate a one-body/two-body/three-body pro- 
gression, in terms of which a single personality is divided into a physical and a 
“spiritual” body, and then the physical body is further split in two, yielding the 
final complement of three. Some writers, however, point to the existence of 
three bodies even in the Pali sources, what one scholar has called the “primitive 
triad,” ie., puti- or catur-mahabhitika-kaya, manomaya-kdya, and dhamma- 
kdya.'' The first is the corruptible physical body formed out of the four elements, 
while the second is the mind-made body with which the Buddha visits the celes- 
tial realms (believed by some to be a forerunner of the sambhoga-kdya); the 
third is the so-called “Dhamma-body.” Now, although both these ways of 
approaching the subject—the assumption of a linear process, and the belief that 
the Pali Canon contains an embryonic Trikaya schema—raise certain dif- 
ficulties, I do not propose in this paper to discuss the evolution of the Trikaya 
theory in its entirety, since that would be a mammoth undertaking. What I wish 
to do is address one aspect of it only, viz., the early development of the idea of 
dharma-kaya, in the hope that clarifying this will open the way to a better under- 
standing of Mahayana buddhology as a whole. 
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II. Dharma-kaya in texts translated by Lokaksema 


One possible way of investigating the initial development of the dharma-kaya 
idea in the Mahayana context is to look for it in the small group of sutras trans- 
lated into Chinese by Lokaksema towards the end of the 2nd century C.E., given 
that these texts constitute our earliest datable literary evidence for Mahayana 
Buddhism.'? What, if anything, do these ancient documents tell us about the 
“prehistory” of the Yogacara Trikaya theory, and about Mahayanist notions of 
dharma-kaya in particular? Fortunately, we need not start from scratch: prelimi- 
nary work in this area has already been done by Lewis Lancaster, who some 
time ago examined the various Chinese versions of the Astasahasrika-prajfia- 
paramita-sitra (AsPP) with careful attention to the development of a number of 
key doctrinal concepts, among them dharma-kdya.'* In view of the importance 
of the AsPP as the seminal Prajiaparamita text, clearly the most influential of all 
the scriptures on which Lokaksema worked, let us begin by reviewing Lan- 
caster’s findings. 

Lancaster (1968: 92-100) originally isolated five occurrences of the term 
dharma-kaya in the Sanskrit text of the AsPP, and examined the relevant por- 
tions of the various Chinese translations in order to determine the development 
of this concept in that siitra.'* He found that the term does not appear in what he 
called the “early text” (represented by the first three Chinese versions, the oldest 
of which is Lokaksema’s, the Daoxing [banruo] jing, T.224), except for one 
passage, but is attested by the “middle” and “late” texts, even though these do 
not entirely agree with the Sanskrit and Tibetan versions. On this basis he con- 
cluded (1974: 36) that although the later texts display the two-body theory 
(rtipa-kaya and dharma-kdya), “it appears that the earliest ideas in Mahayana 
sutras were neither the two-body nor the three-body ones, but rather the notion 
of one Buddha-body.” Although this statement in particular points us in the right 
direction, and Lancaster’s findings are indeed interesting, some of the inferences 
he drew from them now merit closer scrutiny. If we look carefully at the pas- 
sages in question, attending at the same time to what previous scholarship has 
made of them, it will become apparent that what Lancaster saw as the progres- 
sive introduction into the text of the “uniquely Mahayana” doctrine of the 
dharma-kaya can be understood in quite different terms. 

The five occurrences of dharma-kaya in the Sanskrit text of the AsPP are:'° 


Chap. IV (Vaidya 1960: 48). Not found in T.224. 
Chap. IV (Vaidya 1960: 50). Not found in T.224. 
Chap. XVII (Vaidya 1960: 168). Not found in T.224. 
Chap. XXVIII (Vaidya 1960: 228). Found in T.224. 

Chap. XXXI (Vaidya 1960: 253). Not found in T.224. 


Qe we 


The first of these is perhaps the most important; the passage is worth citing in 
full (the key sentences are underlined): 
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Sakra aha sacen me bhagavan ayam jambudvipah paripiirnas ciilik- 
abaddhas_ tathagata-sariranam diyeta iyam ca  prajna-paramita 
likhitvopanamyeta tata ekatarena bhagena pravaryvamano  ‘nayor 
dvayor bhagayoh sthapitayor imam evaham bhagavan prajna- 
paramitam parigrhniyam / tat kasya hetoh yathapi ndma tathadgata- 
netri-citrtkarena | etad dhi tathdgatanam bhutarthikam sariram / 
tat kasya hetoh uktam hy etad bhagavata dharma-kaya buddha _bhaga- 
vantah / ma _khalu punar imam _bhiksavah sat-kayam ka@yam_manyad- 
hyam | dharma-kaya-parinispattito mam_bhiksavo draksyatha / esa_ca 
tathagata-kayo _ bhita-koti-prabhavito___drastavyo_yaduta _ prajna- 
paramita / 


Although there can be no doubt about the fundamental intent of the text here— 
that the Buddhas and their relics are worthy of veneration solely by virtue of 
their realisation of perfect wisdom, which is therefore pre-eminent-—many pre- 
vious treatments of this important passage of the AsPP have failed to take 
account of one crucial point. Translations by Conze (1975: 116), Kajiyama 
(1984: 11) and Makransky (1989: 65) have all rendered dharma-kaya in the 
phrase dharma-kaya buddha bhagavantah as a noun, Kajiyama in the singular 
(“Buddhas consist of the Dharma-body”), Conze and Makransky in the plural 
(“The Dharma-bodies are the Buddhas, the Lords”).'° However, this raises 
a problem: if dharma-kaya here is a noun, how can it possibly stand in the 
plural, as it most certainly does in the Sanskrit? Given the later understanding of 
this term in the Buddhist tradition, can there be more than one dharma-kaya? 
After all, not one of the other similarly elusive words which are supposed to do 
duty for “reality’—dharmatda, tathata, bhita-koti, etc..—ever occurs in the 
plural, indeed could not: since these “things” are supposed to be formless, 
beyond quantification, beyond all duality, how could there be more than one of 
them? 

The same problem pertains to two of the other citations listed above. In 
the passage in Chap. XVII, in fact, the relevant wording (underlined below) is 
identical: 


tasmad__bodhisattvo mahasattvo  ’vinivartaniyah  sad-dharma- 
parigrahaya paramudyogam dpadyate atitandgata-pratyutpannanam 
buddhanam bhagavatam premnd ca gauravena ca / dharma-kdva 
buddha _ bhagavanta iti dharme prema ca gauravam copdddya sad- 
dharma-parigraham karoti 


Here the iti following the key phrase suggests that it is taken from another 
source, as is more strongly indicated in Chap. IV by the words uktam hy etad 
bhagavata, which in Mahayana sutras commonly introduce citations from Main- 
stream canonical texts. Again, Conze (1975: 207) translates: “the Dharma- 
bodies are the Buddhas, the Lords.” 
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In Chap. XXXI, however, the wording is somewhat different: 


evam eva kula-putra ye kecit tathdgata-riipena va ghosena va 
abhinivistah te tathagatasya4gamanam ca gamanam ca kalpayanti / ye 
ca tathagata-syagamanam ca gamanam ca kalpayanti sarve te bala- 
jativa dusprajna-jatiya iti vaktavyah tadyathapi nama sa eva puruso yo 
‘nudake udaka-samjnam utpadayati / tat kasya hetoh na_hi_tathagato 
riajpa-kayato drastavyah / dharma-kayas tathagatah / na ca kula-putra 
dharmata agacchati va gacchati va / evam eva kulaputra nasti 
tathagatanadm a@gamanam va gamanam va | 


The key words here are paraphrased by Kajiyama (1984: 14) as “a Tathagata 
should not be considered as a riipakdya;, Tathagatas consist of dharmakayas,” 
and translated by Conze (1975: 291) as “For a Tathagata cannot be seen from his 
form-body. The Dharma-bodies are the Tathagatas ...”"’ 

This way of construing the texts has certain theoretical implications. For 
example, it is on the basis of his understanding of these passages that Kajiyama 
(1984: 12-13) speaks of a change in the idea of the “Buddha-body,” and the 
emergence of a “theory of the two-bodied Buddha” at a comparatively early 
stage in the development of the Sanskrit text of the AsPP. Thus, he concludes 
(p. 13), “the physical Buddha body came to be called riipakaya, while the 
Buddha body equated with prajfiaparamita was called dharmakaya,” and he 
infers that the two-body theory using these terms must have been formed by the 
middle of the 4th century, since the passage from Chap. XXXI is attested in 
Kumi§rajiva’s translation of the AsPP (although the passages from Chaps. IV 
and XVII are not). 

This is, however, problematical, for imposing a two-body schema on these 
passages leads us into the philosophical incoherence mentioned above: if there is 
such a thing as the dharma-kaya, how can it be plural? Fortunately, the solution 
to this problem lies ready to hand, having been pointed out by Edgerton as long 
ago as 1953 (BHSD, s.v.):'* the compound dharma-kaya in these particular cita- 
tions is not a tatpurusa (or karmadhdraya) substantive but a bahuvrihi 
adjective.'® This usage, as Edgerton noted, is the only one attested for Pali; in 
fact, the term occurs but once in the entire Pali Canon. The sole citation in ques- 
tion is in the Aggaffa-sutta of the Digha-Nikaya (D iii 84), where dhamma- 
kaya, brahma-kaya, dhamma-bhiita and brahma-bhita are listed as designations 
for the Buddha. These are all adjectives, although not all translators have recog- 
nised or preserved them as such.” The message of the text is that followers of 
the Buddha may claim to be his sons, not because they have been engendered by 
his physical body, but through being the offspring of the dhamma,*' because the 
Buddha is “dhamma-bodied” or has the dhamma as his body (dhamma-kaya),” 
the Buddha is the dhamma itself (dhamma-bhita).” This equation of the Buddha 
with the dhamma is also found in a number of well-known passages in the Pali 
Canon, for example at S iii 120, where Gautama says to Vakkali, long stricken 
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by illness and desperate to see the Buddha, “What is the point of your seeing this 
corruptible body (piti-kaya)? Whoever sees the dhamma, Vakkali, sees me; 
whoever sees me sees the dhamma.”* Along similar lines are Gautama’s celeb- 
rated instructions to his followers to take the dhamma itself as their guide 
following the demise of his body. The use of the adjective dhamma-kaya in the 
Aggarina-sutta can be seen as reflecting these ideas. The Buddha is equated with 
the dhamma; therefore, he is said to be dhamma-kdaya, to “have the dhamma as 
his body.” To put it in more elegant English, the Buddha is truly “embodied” in 
the dhamma, rather than in his physical person, which, as Vakkali is reminded, 
has no real significance at all. The adjective dhamma-bhita is virtually synony- 
mous, i.e., to describe the Buddha as dhamma-bhita is to say that the Buddha is 
the dhamma itself.”® 

Turning back to the AsPP, we see then that the three passages thus far in 
question are making the same point: not that the Buddhas are the dharma-kayas, 
but that they are those who are embodied in the dharma. While this assertion 
may still require explication, it seems not to lead us straight into the philosophi- 
cal quicksands of the developed Trikaya theory. In fact, there is nothing particu- 
larly Mahayanist about it at all, as it occurs in the Pali scriptures, even if only 
once. Indeed, as we have noted, in two of the AsPP occurrences in question 
there are indications that the crucial phrase may well have been a quotation from 
a Mainstream text, although we have yet to identify the source. It is certainly the 
case that the Mainstream—-in this case Theravadin—interpretation of the term 
suits the context perfectly, far better, in fact, than the Trikaya-influenced 
reading. This is especially clear in the passages in Chaps. XVII and XXX], 
where the interpretation suggested resolves the awkward non sequiturs of 
Conze’s translation. Thus in Chap. IV Sakra, faced with a choice between the 
world packed to the ceiling with relics of the Buddha and a written copy of the 
teaching or dharma of the Perfection of Wisdom, expresses his preference for 
the latter “out of reverence for the guide of the Tathdgatas, since it is their 
genuine bodily relic. Why? Because the Lord has said ‘The Buddhas and Lords 
have the dharma as their body,” ’ i.e., the dharma is their true body, and thus it 
is their true relic as well.’ Similarly, the passage in Chap. XVII may be ren- 
dered freely as follows: 


“Therefore the bodhisattva and mahdsattva who is incapable of 
regression makes a supreme effort to take up the true dharma out of 
love and respect for past, future and present Buddhas and Lords. 
Feeling love and respect for the dharma, with the thought ‘The 
Buddhas and Lords have the dharma as their body,’ he/she takes up the 
true dharma.” 


That is to say, the Buddhas are embodied in the dharma, and so to love and 
respect the dharma is to love and respect the Buddhas. And lastly, the relevant 
passage in Chap. XXXI may be translated like this: 
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“In the same way, son of good family, those who fixate on the Tatha- 
gata’s physical appearance or his voice imagine that the Tathagata 
comes and goes, but it has to be said that all those who imagine that the 
Tathagata comes and goes are inherently foolish and stupid, just like 
the man who perceives water where none exists. Why is that? Because 
a Tathagata is not to be seen through his physical body; Tathagatas 
have the dharma as their body. The nature of dharma, son of good 
family, neither comes nor goes. In the same way, son of good family, 
there is neither coming nor going for the Tathagatas.” 


What is important here is the dharma which constitutes the true identity of the 
Buddhas, not any particular “body,” however abstract. Just as coming and going 
cannot be predicated of the dharma itself, or of the nature of dharma(s) (dhar- 
mata), it cannot be predicated of the Buddhas insofar as they are identified with 
the dharma.” 

We are still left, however, with three instances in the AsPP where dharma- 
kaya appears as a noun. The first is the sentence dharmakdya-parinispattito mam 
bhiksavo draksyatha in the Chap. IV passage cited at length above. This is ren- 
dered by Kajiyama as “Monks, you should see me as the accomplishment of the 
Dharma-body,” by Conze as “Monks, you should see Me from the accomplish- 
ment of the Dharma-body.” However, since we are dealing here with a con- 
tinuation of a (probably Mainstream) scriptural quotation, we ought first to 
consider interpretations of dharma-kaya which are consistent with Mainstream 
doctrine, to see whether they fit the context better. 

Although dharma-kaya as a noun is not attested in the Pali Canon, it does 
occur in other Mainstream sources. To begin with, there is a handful of passages 
in the Chinese translations of the Agamas where the appearance of the term fa- 
shen, “body of dharma(s),””’ indicates that the underlying Indic may have had 
dharma-kaya as a substantive. These passages were exhaustively studied by 
Anesaki (1982),°° whose findings may be found summarised in Demiéville’s 
article in the Hobdgirin, s.v. busshin (1930: 176-177). There is one clear refer- 
ence in the Samyuktagama, now generally assigned to the Mulasarvastivadins,”! 
and three in the Ekottaragama, thought by many to be part of the Mahasamghika 
canon.** In the Samyuktagama passage King Asoka justifies his lavish venera- 
tion of the stipa of Ananda with reference to the latter’s key role in the preser- 
vation and transmission of the dharma. Asked by his ministers why these 
offerings surpass all others, he says “The body of the Tathagata is the body of 
dharma(s), pure in nature. He [Ananda] was able to retain it/them all; for this 
reason the offerings [to him] surpass [all others].”*? In the opening verses of the 
Ekottaragama (7.125, 1, 549c14), which have no Pali counterpart, we read: “The 
appearance of the Master of the Sakyas in this world was very brief. Although 
the physical body has passed away, the body of dharma(s) endures.” And later, 
in the same passage (550a 1-2): “The body of dharma(s) of the Tathdgata is 
indestructible; it abides in the world forever, and does not cease. When gods and 
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human beings get to hear it, they perfect the fruit of the Way.” This idea is sub- 
sequently thematised in Section LXIV, where the Buddha and Ananda discuss 
the survival of the dharma after the death of the Tathagata (787b17-29): 


Then Ananda said to the Lord: “The Buddhas and Lords of the distant 
past had an extremely long lifespan, precept-breakers were rare and 
there was no impurity. Now, however, people have a very short life- 
span, not exceeding ten decades. After the Buddhas of the past attained 
extinction, how long did the dharma they left behind remain in the 
world?” 

The Buddha said to Ananda: “After the Buddhas of the past attained 
extinction, the dharma did not remain for long.” 

Ananda said to the Buddha: “After the Tathdgata attains extinction, 
how long will the true dharma remain in the world?” 

The Buddha said to Ananda: “After I attain extinction, the dharma 
will remain for a long time. After the extinction of the Buddha 
Kasyapa, the dharma which he left behind lasted seven days. Right 
now, Ananda, you [may think] the Tathagata has few disciples. Don’t 
hold this view: there are countless thousand kotis of disciples in the 
east, and countless thousand kotis of disciples in the south. Therefore, 
Ananda, you should think: ‘The lifespan of our Buddha Sakyamuni is 
extremely long. Why? Although the physical body undergoes extinc- 
tion, the body of dharma(s) persists. This is its meaning, which we 
should ponder, take up and put into practice.’ ” 


Finally, in Section XXXI (719b7-8), Anuruddha remarks that “The body of the 
Tathagata is the body of the true dharma (rulai shenzhe zhenfa zhi shen).” 

As becomes especially clear when one considers the contexts in which they 
are embedded, all these Agama citations make a specific identification of the 
term translated as fa-shen, “body of dharma(s),” with the dharma or dharmas 
demonstrated by the Buddha, or with the true dharma, i.e., with his teachings or 
his Teaching considered as a whole. It is this which is described as pure, inde- 
structible, eternal, remaining after the nirvana of the physical body, and, accord- 
ing to one telling passage, something that one can hear. But there is a problem: 
can we be sure that the underlying Indic word was indeed dharma-kaya? For 
there is at least one other candidate for the position, and that is dharma-sarira. 
The occurrence of this compound in the AsPP has already been noted above. To 
what extent its meaning differs from dharma-kdya remains to be determined, but 
some light is thrown on this in the lengthy discussion by the unknown author of 
the Karma-vibhangopadesa (see Lévi 1932: 157ff., 172ff.).*4 In this text we find 
an explicit equation of dharma-sarira with the teaching of the Buddha, the 
hearing or realisation of which far outweighs the vision of the Buddha’s physical 
body, the “body produced by mother and father.’*° The theme of the text, then, 
is similar to that of the Aggafvia-sutta, viz., that the dharma in the sense of the 
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teaching is the true body (and in this case “relic”)** of the Buddha; and in line 
with the text’s own definition the noun dharma-sarira is best interpreted as a 
karmadharaya, 1.e., as “the body/relic which consists in the dharma(s).” Since 
all this is obviously congruent with the Agama passages we have just looked at, 
one has to ask whether the word translated in them as fa-shen was not dharma- 
Sarira rather than dharma-kaya. 

In the absence of Indic fragments or parallels, we cannot answer this question 
with certainty. Only for the Samyuktagama passage can we refer to the 
Divydvadana, where we see that neither compound is attested;*’ the other 
Agama passages remain in doubt. However, it is quite clear that dharma-kaya is 
at least possible, for it definitely occurs in the sense required in other Main- 
stream sources. One of these is the Milinda-parha, a non-canonical Pali text pre- 
served by the Theravadins. The relevant passage, as translated by Horner (1965: 
99-100), runs as follows: “the Lord has attained final nibbana in the element of 
nibbana that has no substrate remaining (for future birth); it is not possible to 
point to the Lord who has gone home and say that he is either here or there; but, 
sire, it is possible to point to the Lord by means of the body of Dhamma, for 
Dhamma, sire, was taught by the Lord.”** This echoes a previous statement in 
the same section, to the effect that “He who sees the dhamma sees the Lord, for 
the dhamma was taught by the Lord.’*’ These variations on what are by now 
familiar themes indicate that the substantives dharma-kayva and dharma-sarira 
certainly overlap in meaning, even if they may not be entirely synonymous. A 
second Mainstream citation of interest here is a passage in the Mulasarvasti- 
vadin Vinaya (see Dutt 1950: 185-186), where Srona Kotikarna expresses his 
strong desire to see the physical body of the Buddha, since the “seeing” 
(darsana) of Buddhas is as rare as the Udumbara flower. His words are: “On the 
authority of my preceptor [my emphasis] I have seen the Lord by means of the 
body of dharma(s), but not by means of the physical body (drsto 
mayopadhyayanubhavena sa bhagavan dharma-kayena no tu rupa-kayena).” In 
both these sources I would maintain that dharma-kaya clearly refers not to some 
“spiritual body,’ but, in line with the Agama passages cited above, to the 
Buddha’s teachings, acquired, in Srona Kotikarna’s case, on the authority of his 
preceptor Mahakatyayana.*! However, one question remains, which I have left 
open up till now: if we accept that the first element of the nominal compound 
dharma-kdaya denotes the Buddha’s teachings, should we continue to translate it 
in the singular, as is customary, or in the plural? 

Although it may not seem so at first sight, the answer to this question is sug- 
gested by a number of scholastic Sarvastivadin sources, which use the term 
dharma-kaya to refer to the special, undefiled dharmas or qualities which make 
a Buddha a Buddha.” There appear to have been differences of opinion as to the 
identity of these dharmas. According to Vasubandhu’s Abhidharma-kosa- 
bhasya some scholars identified them with the 18 qualities exclusive to a 
Buddha (avenika-dharmas),* viz., the ten powers (bala), four assurances (vais- 
aradya), three applications of mindfulness (smrtyupasthana) and great compas- 
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sion (mahakaruna).“ Other Sarvastivadin sources, however, equated them with 
the more modest list of the five andsrava-skandhas, or “incorruptible con- 
stituents,” viz., sila, samadhi, prajna, vimukti and vimukti-jfiana-darsana (see, 
e.g., Lamotte 1958: 689-690), an identification which is also found in the work 
of the great Theravadin commentator Buddhaghosa.*? Whatever the composition 
of the list, however, dharmakaya in this context clearly means the collection of 
the (undefiled) qualities or principles which the Buddha has realised in his own 
person and revealed to others. That is to say, the use of the Sanskrit word kaya 
turns on the same ambiguity possessed by the English word “body” or the Latin 
corpus; it means “body” in the sense of a complete collection of constituent 
parts, ensemble, entirety, totality. And this is in itself an indication that the first 
term in the compound—at least when it is a substantive—is indeed to be con- 
strued as plural.’ Further, there is a second ambiguity built into the term: the 
dharmas in question are both taught by the Buddha, in which case we might call 
them “teachings” or “truths,” and they are realised in his person, in which case 
we might call them “qualities” (in the latter sense they are more obviously 
plural). This ambiguity is probably intentional and fundamental. We find it 
acknowledged, for example, in a commentary on the Vajracchedika ascribed to 
Asanga, who distinguishes two types of dharma-kaya: the “dharma-kaya as 
words” and the “dharma-kaya as realisation.”*’ If we accept then that this inter- 
pretation, “body of dharmas,” with its multiple ambiguities, well established for 
Mainstream scholastic sources, can also be applied to Mainstream scriptural 
texts in which the substantive dharma-kaya appears, we must concede that ren- 
ditions such as “Body of the Dharma,” “Body of Truth” or “Body of the Teach- 
ing” are mistaken, or at the very least too limiting, since a collection cannot 
consist of one thing. 

To return now to the Mahayana sources, it can be seen that the rather multi- 
valent Mainstream interpretation of the substantive form of our term— 
“body/collection of qualities/truths/teachings”—is consistent with the AsPP 
citations under consideration. The remainder of the passage from Chap. IV, 
therefore, may be translated as follows: “ ‘Again, bhiksus, you ought not to think 
that this existing body is [my real] body. Bhiksus, you should see me in terms of 
the full realisation of the body of dharmas (i.c., the totality of undefiled qualities 
or truths).’*” And one ought to see that this [real] body of the Tathagata is con- 
stituted by”® perfect truth, i.e., by the Perfection of Wisdom.” This interpretation 
fits the context, and raises fewer philosophical difficulties. 

A similar reading can be applied to the other occurrence of dharma-kaya as a 
noun in Chap. IV (no. 2 in the list above; no equivalent in any Chinese transla- 
tion), where it is said that just as the king’s representative is inviolable and 
worthy of worship by the great mass of people because of the authority 
(anubhava) of the king, so too the preacher of the dharma (dharma-bhanaka) is 
inviolable and worthy of worship because of the authority of the body of 
dharmas (dharma-kayanubhavat).”' It seems to me far more likely that the 
preachers in question owe their reception to the inherent power of the teachings 
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they purvey than to some abstract but nonetheless awe-inspiring theistic prin- 
ciple; that is to say, the king’s servants represent the king, and derive their 
authority from him, the dharma-preachers represent the dharma, and derive their 
authority from it. 

Finally, the same reading is also preferable for the fourth passage listed 
above, which happens to be the only one represented in the early Chinese ver- 
sions. The Sanskrit text reads: 


sumanasikrta ca sudhrta ca suparyavapta ca supravartita ca tvaya 
Ananda iyam prajfd-paramita kartavyd / suparivyaktenaksara-pada- 
vyanjanena sunirukta codgrahitavyd / tat kasya hetoh atitandagata- 
pratyutpannanam hi Ananda tathagatanam arhatam 
samyak-sambuddhanam _dharma-kayateti__tam___dharmatam _pra- 
manikrtya / 


Most previous commentators have recognised that this has nothing to do with 
the Trikaya,* even though Conze’s rendition (1975: 267) blurs the issue: “For as 
the dharma-body of the past, future and present Tathagatas is this dharma-text 
authoritative.” Lokaksema’s Chinese translation (468c16—18) reads: 


“You should carefully study [the Prajfiaparamita] and accept it in its 
entirely, bear it all in mind, keep it, and copy out its words correctly 
without error or loss [since] it is equivalent to and not different from 
the body of the scriptures of the Buddhas [fo-jing-shen] of the past, 
future and present.” 


The use of the Chinese word jing (canonical text, scripture) for dharma is stan- 
dard with Lokaksema, and so the presence of the word dharma-kaya in the earli- 
est accessible version of the AsPP is hardly to be doubted. Here the text is 
obviously playing on the aforementioned ambiguity of the term dharma, 
meaning both teaching and principle or law of existence, as the Buddha advises 
Ananda to ponder, remember, master, etc., the Prajfiaparamita with minute care, 
because “one ought to accept that nature of things [which the Prajfiaparamita 
teaches] as authoritative, as being the body of dharmas of all past, future and 
present Tathagatas.”* 

My contention is, then, that even in the later Sanskrit text of the AsPP, where 
dharma-kaya clearly occurs as a noun, it is perfectly comprehensible in terms of 
the multivalent Mainstream interpretation of the word, as the body or collection 
of qualities, principles, truths, or teachings. Elsewhere it appears as an adjective, 
a usage which is also found in Mainstream sources. What is common to both 
grammatical forms in the different Mainstream sources we have reviewed is that 
the emphasis is on the prior member, dharma, not on kaya. The same is true for 
all occurrences in the AsPP. Therefore there is no real support for Lancaster’s 
contention that dharma-kaya is one of the specifically Mahayana doctrines 
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inserted into the text of the AsPP in the course of its development, even though 
jt is true that many of the citations are not attested in the three early Chinese 
translations.** 

Is there, then, any support in the rest of the Lokaksema corpus for a distinc- 
tively Mahayanist interpretation of dharma-kaya? It is in the Lokdnuvartand- 
siitra (LAn)* that we would most expect to encounter material relating to this 
question, for the LAn is in essence a meditation on buddhology proper. In this 
work, which is closely affiliated with the Mahasamghika-Lokottaravadins, we 
do indeed find a sustained attempt to harmonise conflicting notions of Buddha- 
hood, in particular to reconcile the obvious frailties and limitations of the histor- 
ical human being with a more glorious conception of the physical and spiritual 
attributes of an enlightened personality. Most of the text, then, turns on the dis- 
crepancies between what are in the classical Trikaya theory called the nirmana- 
kaya and the sambhoga-kaya, even though the second of these terms is not used 
in the extant Tibetan version.*° The Tibetan for dharma-kaya does occur twice, 
however, in verses 37 and 79, in both of which it appears in the predicative posi- 
tion, i.e., it is almost certainly rendering the bahuvrihi adjective.°’ The relevant 
verses read as follows: 


Verse 37: 
/ yid kyi sku dang Idan pas na 
/ de bzhin gshegs pa chos sku yang / 
/ mag can sku ni ston mdzad pa | 
/ ‘di ni ‘jig rten ’thun ‘jug yin | 
“Even though, being endowed with a mental body, 
The Tathagatas have the dharma for a body, 
They manifest a corruptible body; 
This is conformity with the world.” 
Verse 79: 
/ de bzhin gshegs pa chos sku ste / 
/ gcig ci ‘dra bar de bzhin kun / 
/ ’on kyang tha dad ston mdzad pa /| 
/ ‘di ni ‘jig rten ’thun ‘jug yin / 
“Since the Tathdgatas have the dharma for a body, 
As one is, so are they all; 
Nevertheless, they make a show of multiplicity; 
This is conformity with the world.” 


58 / 


There can be no doubt that the text which Lokaksema had in front of him also 
contained these two verses, in much the same form. His version of them (T. 807) 
runs: 


The Buddha’s body is like an illusion. [He] calls the scripture/ 
dharma(s) (jingfay” [his] body. To others he displays an impure body. 
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It is in conformity with worldly custom that he engages in such a mani- 
festation. (752a18-19) 

All Buddhas share the one body; [they] regard the scripture/dharma(s) 
(jingfa) as [their] body. The Buddhas manifest teaching the 
scripture/dharma(s) to others. It is in conformity with worldly custom 
that they engage in such a manifestation. (753a19-20)” 


Not only does Lokaksema’s translation demonstrate the existence of the term 
dharma-kaya in his text of the LAn, but the Chinese wording, almost identical in 
both verses (yi jingfa ming wei shen, yi jingfa wei shen), shows clearly that he 
construed it as a bahuvrihi. Using the classical Chinese yi X wei Y construction 
(“to take X as Y,” “to regard X as Y,” etc.), he split the compound just as we 
might.®' Neither the Chinese nor the Tibetan version of the LAn, then, attests 
dharma-kaya in its nominal form. Both versions suggest, in addition, that the 
Sanskrit text of the relevant pdda in both verses read dharma-kaya tathagatah, 
which is the same phrase found in Chap. XXXI of the AsPP. 

Although a full discussion of the buddhology of the LAn is beyond the scope 
of this paper, we ought to note that in v. 37 the Tib. term yid kyi sku is attested, 
which the Chinese glosses as a body “like an illusion,” but which must represent 
manomaya-kaya, normally translated as “mental body” or “mind-made body.” 
Set beside dharma-kaya, this is contrasted with rnag can sku, which is surely 
Skt./Pali piti-kdya. We have here what Lancaster calls the “primitive triad” 
(see above), the three bodies supposedly found in the Pali Canon. However, 
since dharma-kaya is an adjective, only two actual bodies in the proper sense of 
the word are attested in this verse, as indeed they are in the Pali Canon. Both 
these bodies, the mind-made and the corruptible, belong to the world of material 
forms. 

Turning next to the Pratyutpanna-buddha-sammukhavasthita-samadhi-sutra 
(PraS), we find a single obscure citation, at Section 1X, where the Tib. has chos 
kyi sku dang ‘dra bar rtogs pas nam mkha’ Ita bu rnams su ‘gyur ba. In my 
English translation of this text I tentatively rendered this as “become those who 
resemble space in their understanding [of it as?] similar to the Body of Dharma,” 
the problem being partly the presence in all three Chinese versions of what 
seems to be an equivalent for animitta. Thus I suggested that the original sense 
of the passage may have been “become those who understand the Body of 
Dharma to be signless like space.” T.418’s (Lokaksema’s) equivalent for 
dharma-kaya here is jing-zang-shen, literally “body of the treasury of scrip- 
tures,” while T.416 has simply “all dharmas,” suggesting once again that 
dharma-kdya means the totality of dharmas.™ The citation is obscure, but the 
presence of dharma-kdya as a substantive in the earliest known version is 
beyond doubt, in a context which seems to have nothing to do with buddhology 
as such. 

In the Kasyapa-parivarta (KP), another important text in the Lokaksema 
corpus, the word dharma-kaya does not appear, but ripa-kdya occurs once, in 
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Section 125, in a context which is relevant to the discussion. The Sanskrit text 
runs: dharmato pi tathagatam na samanupasyati kah punar vada rupakayena, 
i.e., “[the bodhisattva] does not view the Tathagata even in terms of the 
dharma(s), how much less in terms of his physical body.”® Lokaksema’s 
version—“he is not even attached to the Buddha-dharma(s), how much less con- 
stantly [?] attached to form?’-—conveys the intent of the Sanskrit reasonably 
well. The Jin dynasty translation accords with it too, but the Qin and Song ver- 
sions both introduce the term fa-shen (= dharma-kaya). This could represent 
translator’s license, or a different Sanskrit recension of the text which sought to 
clarify its sense along the lines suggested by the passages in Chaps. IV and 
XXXI of the AsPP. That is to say, one does not “view” the Buddha even in 
terms of the body of qualities or principles which he has realised (dharma-kaya- 
parinispattitas), to say nothing of viewing him in terms of his physical person 
(riipa-kayatas). 

As we move on to other less well-known works of early middle Mahayana 
sutra-literature, a significant new pattern begins to emerge. In the Druma- 
kinnarardja-pariprccha-stitra (DKP),® to begin with, although there are no 
occurrences of the term chos kyi sku in the Tibetan text, Lokaksema’s Chinese 
version (T.624) contains several occurrences of fa-shen, the standard Chinese 
equivalent for dharma-kaya. In Section 2D (349c27-28), for example, we find: 
“What does it mean to say that bodhisattvas know the realm of all human beings 
without being separated from the body of dharmas?” which in the Tib. text is ji 
ltar na byang chub sems dpa’ khams sna tshogs la yang rnam par bita la chos 
kyi dbyings las kyang mi g.yo ba rnams lags. Here Lokaksema appears to have 
used fa-shen to render dharma-dhatu (Tib. chos kyi dbyings), which is also indi- 
cated by the appearance of fa-jie, the standard Chinese equivalent for dharma- 
dhatu, in Kumarajiva’s rendition of the same passage (T.625, 368c17—18).°’ The 
same wording is repeated in the Tib. text at 2M, and the renditions in T.624 
(350c15) and T.625 (369c8) agree with those for the first citation. There can be 
little doubt, therefore, that Lokaksema has rendered dharma-dhdtu, contrasted 
with sattva-dhatu, as fa-shen, presumably because he believed both terms to 
refer to the totality of dharmas. The same thing happens at 2G where Tib. has 
chos kyi dbyings, T.625 (369a18-19) has fa-jie and T.624 (350a21) has fashen.® 

A more pertinent citation is found at 7K, where the Tibetan reads chos kyi 
dbyings bsam gyis mi khyab pa la zhugs pas / sangs rgyas thams cad sangs 
rgyas gcig tu shes pa, “knowing that all Buddhas are one Buddha, by virtue of 
[their] entry into the inconceivable dharma-dhatu’; i.e., all Buddhas are the 
same by virtue of their common “entry” into, or understanding of, the inconceiv- 
able dharma-dhatu (Skt. acintya-dharma-dhdatvavatara). T.624 (358b5-6) has 
“all Buddhas are nothing but one Buddha. For what reason? Because [their] pen- 
etration of the body of dharmas (fa-shen) is incalculable,’ while T.625 
(377b18-19) agrees exactly with the Tibetan, i.e., construing acintya as qualify- 
ing dharma-dhatu rather than avatara. At 8Cv54 T.624 (360b26) again has fa- 
shen where Tib. has chos kyi dbyings and T.625 (379c14) has fa-jie. A further 
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occurrence at 9G is especially interesting: in enumerating the six anusmrtis, the 
Tib. text has sangs rgvas kyi sku thob par bya ba’i phyir / sangs rgyas rjes su 
dran pa, i.e., “commemoration of the Buddha in order to acquire the body of a 
Buddha.” Here too T.625 (381a13-14) agrees with the Tibetan, but T.624 
(361b29) has “constantly think of the Buddha and obtain the body of dharmas 
(fa-shen).” This is unexpected; we could postulate corruption, but it is also pos- 
sible that the translator has settled on fa-shen as conveying the true sense of 
buddha-kaya. It is not easy to see how Lokaksema has arrived at his translation 
of 10Hv25, but the appearance of fa-shen in T.624 (363al1), zhu-fa in T.625 
(383a16), and chos rnams kun in Tib. suggests that sarva-dharma stood in the 
original Indic text. At 11D, in a list of 64 “dharma-sounds,” we again find fa- 
shen in T.624 (363c18) where Tib. and T.625 (384a18) indicate dharma-dhatu. 
The three versions differ substantially from this point on, and it is interesting to 
note that the following items in T.624 are the ten powers, the four assurances 
and the eighteen exclusive dharmas (not listed in the two other versions), sug- 
gesting an association between these qualities and dharma-dhatu as equated 
with dharma-kaya. At 14D chos kyi dbyings in Tib. again finds a counterpart in 
fa-shen in T.624 (366a22), but the sentence in question is missing from T.625 
(see 387b22-26). Finally, a less clear-cut case occurs in Section 15E, where 
T.624 (366c5) has: “they are able to practice and guard the dharma; through this 
they obtain the body of dharmas (fa-shen).” The Tib. text at this point (Section 
15E) has dam pa’i chos yongs su srung ba dang/sangs rgyas bcom Idan ‘das 
rnams kyi dam pa’i chos ‘dzin par ’gyur ba, i.e., “they [the bodhisattvas] protect 
the true dharma, and they obtain the true dharma of the Buddhas and Lords,” 
while Kumarajiva’s version (T.625) reads “they protect the true dharma and 
uphold the treasury of the Buddha-dharma(s) (fo-fa-zang).” Although not 
attested by the Tibetan, therefore, dharmakdaya is suggested by both Chinese 
versions of 15E, in a context which implies it carries the meaning “collection of 
dharmas.” The most significant finding in relation to the DKP, however, is that 
in some half-a-dozen cases Lokaksema has translated dharma-dhatu by fa-shen. 
Despite the doctrinal richness of the Ajatasatru-kaukrtya-vinodana-sittra 
(AjKV), as well as the presence in it of apparent Yogacara tendencies, I have not 
been able to locate a single occurrence of dharma-kaya in the Tibetan text. 
However, once again Lokaksema’s translation (T.626) contains a number of 
uses of the term fa-shen, and the passages in question need careful investigation. 
At 390b1, to begin with, we read that bodhisattvas “do not deviate from twelve- 
fold causation; they consider the body of dharmas (fa-shen) to be neither 
increasing nor decreasing.” This corresponds to Tib. rten cing ’brel bar ‘byung 
ba dang mi ‘gal ba ’i phyir des chos thams cad (Derge: nyid for thams cad) la 
brtag par bya’o // thog ma nas ma skyes pa’i phyir chos gang yang ma bri ba 
dang ma ’phel bar bya’o (Peking Mdo Tsu 225a6—7). None of the other com- 
plete Chinese versions (T.627, T.628) supports dharma-kaya, so it appears fa- 
shen has been used by Lokaksema to denote all dharmas. At 390b28—29 the text 
states: “They see the Buddhas, but do not think of seeking them through form. 
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Why is that? Because of the body of dharmas (or: because they have the dharma 
as body?).” However, Tib. (Peking 226b2—3) has only sangs rgyas thams cad 
mthong mod kyi / gzugs la dmigs pa’i ‘du shes kyang mi skved, “although they 
see all the Buddhas, they do not give rise to any conception based on form,” 
which is supported by the other Chinese translations, indicating that T.626 has 
probably incorporated a gloss. At 392b we also come across a number of occur- 
rences of fa-shen (392b2, 4—5, 15), but the corresponding Tibetan text has only 
chos or chos nyid (see Peking 232al-8), while the Chinese version of 
Dharmaraksa (T.627, 410b18-c3) has fa-jie or fa, that of Fatian (T.628, 
432b17-29) simply fa. At 398b6—7, in the course of Mafijusri’s exposition of the 
bodhisattva-pitaka, Lokaksema’s text states: “The dharmas of bodhisattvas are 
unsurpassed, because they penetrate the body of dharmas, because of great com- 
passion.” But when we compare this with the Tibetan, we find: byang chub sems 
dpa’i bslab pa ni tshad med pa’i rjes su song ba / snying rje chen pos zin pa’o // 
(Peking 253a2-3), “The bodhisattva’s training starts with the immeasurable 
states and is completed by great compassion. Similarly, T.627 (418a15) and 
T.629 (439c21) mention only compassion.” Taken with the clumsy repetition of 
“because” in T.624, the testimony of the later versions indicates again that a 
gloss has been incorporated in the text. Later occurrences, however, follow the 
pattern laid down in the DKP. At 398cl fa-shen corresponds to chos kyi dbyings 
in the Tibetan text (see Peking 254a2), fa-jie in T.627 (418cl) and T.628 
(440a14); at 401b9-12 fa-shen occurs several times, corresponding to chos kyi 
dbyings or possibly chos thams cad (sarva-dharma) in the Tibetan (see Peking 
263a7—263b1) and to fa-jie in both T.627 (422bI1—7) and T.628 (443a3-4); and 
finally, at 402c1—3, fa-shen again occurs several times, corresponding to chos 
kyi dbyings in the Tibetan (see Peking 267b7~—268a2) and fa-jie in the later 
Chinese versions (see T.627, 423c15—18, and T.628, 44b25(?)). 

It would be inappropriate here to give the full text of all the passages cited, 
but it is clear enough that Lokaksema has used fashen throughout the AjKV to 
designate the totality of dharmas, generally in places where his Indic original 
had dharma-dhatu. The two exceptions to this rule are almost certainly glosses 
which have been erroneously incorporated in the text. 

There are three other texts belonging to the Lokaksema corpus: T.458, the 
Wenshushili wen pusa-shu jing (WWP),; T.280, the Dousha jing (DSJ, an early 
version of a small section of the Avatamsaka-siitra); and T.313, the Achu-fo guo 
jing, a translation of the Aksobhya-tathdgatasya-vyitha (AkTV).” Lokaksema’s 
translations of the first two of these texts contain no references to dharma-kaya, 
and the same is true, as far as I am aware, of the later Chinese or Tibetan ver- 
sions, where they exist.’' A perusal of the various versions of the AKTV, 
however, reveals one problematical occurrence of the term, in Chap. 1, Sections 
69-70 (according to the divisions in the translation by Dantinne).”* Here the 
Tibetan text states that when the Buddha Aksobhya used to pursue the course of 
training of a bodhisattva he never once experienced any bodily or mental fatigue 
while expounding or listening to the dharma, the reason being that, ever since 
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the time he conceived his initial aspiration to awakening, he had realised the 
dharma-kaya. Further, when he was pursuing the course of training of a bod- 
hisattva and listening to the dharma he thought “In the same way that I now 
love the dharma, so too may beings in my Buddha-field also be lovers of the 
dharma, and not those who do not love it!”’? At first blush this seems coherent, 
coherent enough for Dantinne to have translated it without comment—but is it? I 
think not; a closer inspection of the Chinese translations shows us why. Bod- 
hiruci’s Chinese translation (T.310, No. 6), produced in the period 706-713, 
reads (104c8—13): 


“Sariputra, when in the past he was practising the course of practice of 
a bodhisattva, the Tathagata Arhat Samyaksambuddha Aksobhya did 
not experience physical or mental tiredness when expounding the 
dharmas or listening to them. Why? Because when he first conceived 
the aspiration to cultivate the course of practice of a bodhisattva, he 
obtained the awesome power (weili, usually = anubhava) of the body of 
dharmas (fashen. Sariputra, when in the past he was practising the 
course of practice of a bodhisattva, the Tathagata Arhat Samyaksam- 
buddha Aksobhya made the following vow: ‘May all the bodhisattvas 
and mahdasattvas in my buddha-ksetra obtain the perfection of the body 
of dharmas, just like me!’ ”” 


In Lokaksema’s version, however, the passage in question runs as follows 
(755a4-8): 


The Buddha said to Sariputra: “Long ago, when the Tathdgata Arhat 
Samyaksambuddha Aksobhya was practising the way of the bod- 
hisattva and listening to or expounding the dharma, his body experi- 
enced no fatigue, and his mind felt no fatigue either. Sariputra, long 
ago, when the Tathagata Aksobhya was pursuing the way of the bod- 
hisattva and listening to or expounding the dharma, [he said:] ‘This is 
how [I] love the dharma. May the bodhisattvas and mahasattvas in my 
buddha-ksetra love the dharma like this!” ” 


At first sight we might be disposed to accept Bodhiruci’s text: Aksobhya pos- 
sesses a “dharma-body” which is immune to fatigue, and he wishes that on other 
bodhisattvas. But how can bodhisattvas (especially those at the beginning of 
their career) be said to “realise” the dharma-kdya before they become Buddhas? 
And why is there only one occurrence of the term in the Tibetan, as opposed to 
two in Bodhiruci’s version? Lokaksema’s text, with no occurrences at all, offers 
the solution: in the transmission of the Indic, dharma-kama has been corrupted 
to dharma-kaya, quite possibly under the influence of Yogacara Trikaya specu- 
lations.”> The Tibetan translation, which stands closer to Lokaksema’s version 
than to Bodhiruci’s,” represents a half-corrupted text, since it still preserves one 
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dharma-kama (chos ‘dod pa). Originally the AKTV was making the unproblem- 
atical point that from the very first Aksobhya was indefatigable in teaching and 
hearing the dharma because he loved it so much, and so he vowed that the bod- 
hisattvas of his Buddha-field would be similarly endowed with this unwearying 
love for the dharma. The “because he loved it so much” appears to have been 
missing from the earliest version of the text, if we go by T.313. The Tibetan 
wording (chos kyi sku rab tu bsgoms par gyur pa’i phyir ro) suggests that a 
gloss containing the words dharma-kama-prabhavita” may have been subse- 
quently incorporated into the text before being corrupted to dharma-kdya- 
prabhavita.” In an even later form of the text this corruption appears to have 
infected the last sentence of the passage as well, leading to the peculiar message 
of Bodhiruci’s rendition.” 

Let us now review our findings. We have seen that in the small group of texts 
translated into Chinese by Lokaksema in the latter half of the 2nd century C.E. 
there is no evidence for any developed Mahayana notions of dharma-kdya, even 
though this term was clearly familiar to him and does occur, albeit rarely, in 
several of his translations in the two grammatical forms and senses attested in 
Mainstream sources. That is to say, it is either (1) a bahuvrihi adjective, 
meaning “having the dharma as body” or “embodied in the dharma” (twice in 
the LAn), or (2) a tatpurusa substantive, with the sense “body of dharmas,” 
dharmas in this case being understood as qualities, principles of existence, 
truths, or teachings (once in the AsPP, once in the PraS, possibly once in the 
DKP). Furthermore, even when the term does appear more frequently in later 
Chinese, Tibetan and Sanskrit versions of the scriptures in question, it still 
exhibits the same forms and meanings, as was demonstrated in particular for the 
Sanskrit text of the AsPP. An additional and unexpected discovery was that the 
Chinese term fa-shen, the standard equivalent for the substantive dharma-kaya, 
sometimes occurs in Lokaksema’s translations at points where the Indic original 
is almost certain to have had dharma-dhatu.® This suggests that he regarded the 
two terms (viz., dharma-dhatu and dharma-kaya as a substantive) as inter- 
changeable; for him both meant the totality of dharmas.*' While this is of course 
in keeping with the Mainstream interpretation, and therefore supports our thesis, 
two things remain puzzling. The first is that Lokaksema also used renditions of 
dharma-dhatu which do approximate the standard Chinese equivalent.*? Why 
then was he not consistent? The second enigma is his insistence on employing 
the Chinese word shen, given that this never means “collection.” Unable to 
replicate the ambiguity of the Sanskrit in Chinese, Lokaksema was clearly faced 
with a difficult choice. That he opted for shen suggests that he regarded the 
primary meaning of the word kaya as more important, as somehow worth pre- 
serving, and could indicate that even by his time there were Buddhists who were 
already starting to regard the dharma-kaya as a “body” of some kind, even if 
only metaphorically. While these questions relating to Lokaksema’s stylistic 
preferences will only be clarified by the continuing examination of his transla- 
tions, they do not, I believe, invalidate our general thesis, which is that the use 
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of the term dharma-kaya in this important body of early middle Mahayana 
sutras is continuous with Mainstream interpretations. 


III. Dharma-kaya in other Mahayana sources 


There we might be content to let the matter rest, but before attempting to formu- 
late some general conclusions it might be useful to look for corroborating evid- 
ence in Mahayana sutras outside the Lokaksema corpus, especially those often 
cited in discussions of the Trikaya theory.* Clearly there are limits to what we 
can undertake here, but one obvious candidate for re-appraisal is the 
Vajracchedika-prajnia-paramita-sutra (Vaj) and the well-known verses which 
run, according to Conze’s (1974: 57) edition of the Sanskrit text (I have regu- 
larised the spelling): 


ye mam ripena cadraksur ye mam ghosena canvayuh / 
mithya-prahana-prasrta na mam draksyanti te janah // 


dharmato buddha drastavya dharma-kaya hi nayakah / 
dharmata ca na vijneyd na sa Sakya vijanitum // 


Once again, Conze’s translations—for there are several in existence—are far 
from adequate. In one version (Conze 1973b: 136) we find the second verse ren- 
dered: 


From the Dharma should one see the Buddhas, 
From the Dharmabodies comes their guidance. 
Yet Dharma’s true nature cannot be discerned, 
And no-one can be conscious of it as an object. 


Here, too, we encounter errors in linguistic interpretation compounding philosoph- 
ical incoherence. What on earth can it mean to say that the Buddhas are guided by 
the “Dharmabodies’”? Conze has, of course, mistaken the subject for the predicate 
and vice versa, in the belief that dharma-kdya is a substantive. What the text says 
is that the Guides or Leaders are dharma-kaya, i.e., this word is once again func- 
tioning as an adjective. Even for the (6th century?) Gilgit version, recently re- 
edited by Schopen (see Gomez & Silk 1989: 89-139), where the words hi ndyakah 
in the relevant line are replaced by tathdgatah (i.e., singular), the same interpreta- 
tion is in my opinion the correct one. However, Schopen, following Conze’s 
example, translates dharma-kaya as a noun (“The Tathagata is the body of Doc- 
trine”), thus continuing a long tradition. The second verse makes much better 
sense if we translate it properly: “The Buddha is to be seen in terms of the 
dharma; the Tathagata has the dharma for a body. The nature of dharma(s), 
however, is indiscernible [to the senses]; it is not possible to discern it.” 

What this means is that in the Vaj there is no use of the term dharma-kaya in 
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the nominal sense, although the term riéipa-kdya does occur, in a passage which 
may at first have directly preceded the above, but become separated from it in 
the course of time (see Conze 1973b: sections 20a, 26a). This is possibly a 
further indication of the age of the Vaj, in that no Trikaya-related notion of the 
dharma-kaya is found in it.*° Both verses are apparently drawn from a Main- 
stream text, although Mainstream parallels have been found only for the first 
one.®’ The second verse, of greater interest to us here, has so far proved elusive. 
One notes, however, the similarity of the wording in the Gilgit version (viz., 
dharma-kayas tathagatah) with that of the passage from Chap. XXXI of the 
AsPP and the two verses from the LAn cited above, and the fact that the point 
being made by the Vaj here is precisely that which KP 125 is attempting to 
trump, as it were. That this second verse is missing from some recensions of the 
Vaj, such as the Central Asian MS** and the earliest Chinese translation by 
Kumarajiva (T.235, dated 402 C.E.), indicates that it has been inserted later in 
the history of the text, possibly under the influence of a different Perfection of 
Wisdom or other Mahayana sitra.* In one sense, however, the date of its inser- 
tion is beside the point: even with it, the Vaj never goes beyond the Mainstream 
position. 

Another text occasionally cited in connection with Trikaya theory is the 
Samadhi-rdja-siitra (SR), in particular the 22nd chapter dealing explicitly with 
the bodies of the Buddha, which was edited and translated by Regamey (1938b). 
As Regamey remarks in his comments on the doctrinal standpoint of the text 
(pp. 23-25), its buddhology is akin to that of the Perfection of Wisdom sitras in 
knowing only two bodies, the rupa-kaya and the dharma-kaya. Its notion of the 
riipa-kaya encompasses many features which are commonly assigned to the 
sambhoga-kaya (in this regard it resembles the LAn), but here we are more con- 
cerned with its description of the dharma-kaya. We find many statements with a 
familiar ring. For example, in Section 7 (Regamey 1938b: 81), we are told that 
the Tathagata is not to be discerned on the basis of his physical body, because 
the Buddhas and Lords are distinguished or constituted by the dharma-kaya, not 
by the physical body (na ripakayatas tathagatah prajnatavyah. tat kasya hetoh? 
dharma-kaya-prabhavitas ca buddha bhagavanto na ritpa-kaya-prabhavitah). 
This dharma-kaya is then described in fairly abstract terms in the prose (Sec- 
tions 9-12) and verses (Sections 13-37) which follow. Although Regamey 
translates it consistently as “Absolute Body,” there is no reason why we should 
not render it as “body of dharmas,” except for Section 34, where the words 
dharma-kayo mahaviro ought to be rendered “The great hero has the dharma for 
a body” (i.e., dharma-kaya is a bahuvrthi). 

What then of the Sad-dharma-pundarika-sitra (SP), which is said by Nagao 
(1991: 104) to be one of the Mahayana siitras in which the two-body theory 
“became stabilized’”?” In fact, there is only one occurrence of the term dharma- 
kaya in the entire Sanskrit text, in v. 82 near the end of Chap. 5 (Vaidya’s edition, 
p. 96), which clearly has the sense of “body of dharmas,” “totality of dharmas,” 
“all dharmas.”*' The context places this beyond any doubt. Therefore, while it is 
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certainly true that the SP teaches a developed Mahayana buddhology, it does not 
explicitly invoke the concept of dharma-kaya to support it.” 

Let us turn finally to the Lankavatdra-siitra (LA), where we might reasonably 
expect to find traces of Yogacara doctrines, given the well-known affinity of this 
text with that school. As Suzuki points out (1930: 316ff.), there are adumbra- 
tions of the Trikaya doctrine, but although “the idea of Dharmakdaya is not 
wanting in the Lankavatara ... it is used not in the sense of the Dharmakaya of 
the Triple Body dogma.” And yet Suzuki’s own interpretation of the relevant 
passages is heavily influenced by Trikaya notions, or perhaps by Christian theo- 
logy, and therefore the text needs to be re-interpreted in a number of places. 

For example, at LA 30.7-8,” the words tathdgato dharma-kdya-vasavarti 
bhavisyati dharma-nairdtmya-darsandat mean “he will become a Tathagata who 
has mastery over the body/collection/ totality of dharmas through seeing the 
absence of self in dharmas.’”* Here dharma-kaya probably has the same sense it 
carries in the SP passage cited above. Suzuki’s translation (“endowed with the 
perfect freedom of the Dharmakaya’’) is ambiguous, but could easily give one 
the impression that dharma-kaya possesses the quality of “perfect freedom,” 
rather than being merely the object of vasavartin. The same problem arises at LA 
55.11-12, which reads: punar api lokottarandsrava-dhatu-paryapannan 
sambharan paripiirya acintya-dharma-kaya-vasavartitam pratilapsyante. One 
could translate this roughly as “Further, having acquired all the requisites per- 
taining to the supramundane and incorruptible realm, they will obtain mastery 
over the body of inconceivable dharmas.” Unaccountably, Suzuki (1932: 116) 
speaks of “the attainment of the Dharmakaya which is of sovereign power and 
beyond conception,””> but here acintya, which usually means “inconceivable in 
number or extent,” is just as likely to qualify dharma as it is kaya, and dharma- 
kaya must again be the object of vasavartitd, as in the preceding citation.”° Other 
passages where dharma-kaya is best understood as the totality of dharmas are 
LA 10.11-12 (Chap. II, v. 4);?’ LA 20.12, where Mahamati invites the Buddha to 
expound the dharma-kaya—surely the collection of dharmas understood as 
teachings—praised (anugita) by the Tathagatas;* LA 23.16, where as a result of 
the teachings of the Tathagatas the bodhisattvas are said to obtain the dharma- 
kaya;” and LA 94.19, where the dharma-kdya of the Tathdgatas is said to be as 
indestructible as the sands of the Ganges.’ While these passages could at a 
pinch be interpreted in terms of some kind of “cosmic body,” “body of 
dharmas” is a perfectly adequate rendition in all cases, and a better one in most. 

There are, however, a number of passages where buddhology seems to be the 
issue. At LA 58.11-14, for example, the bodily identity (kaya-samata) of all 
Tathagatas is explained in terms of the sameness of both the dharma-kdya and 
the riupa-laksandnuvyanjana-kaya, except when Tathagatas assume different 
forms to convert beings.'*' This passage is a definite echo of LAn v. 79 (see 
above), even though dharma-kaya is a substantive here; we noted the same idea 
in the DKP, the Updya-kausalya-siitra and the Kosa.‘ As Suzuki points out 
(1930: 318), this passage certainly implies all three bodies, but dharma-kdya 
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here may still be interpreted along the lines already established. A more 
puzzling passage occurs at LA 78.6-8: 


kim tu) mahamate manomaya-dharma-kayasya tathdgatasyaitad 
adhivacanam yatra_ sarva-tirthakara-sravaka-pratyekabuddha-sapta- 
bhimi-pratisthitanam ca bodhisattvanam avisayah / so ‘nutpadas 
tathagatasya [/] etan mahamate paryaya-vacanam. 


Although the faulty punctuation is easily remedied, the compound manomaya- 
dharma-kayasya is potentially troublesome, given that there is such a thing as 
the manomaya-kaya. However, if we take it as a bahuvrihi adjective qualifying 
tathdgatasya, the passage yields the following sense: 


“However, Mahamati, there is a designation for the Tathagata, insofar 
as he is embodied in the dharma which is mind-made [or better: in the 
dharmas which are mind-made], which is beyond the reach of any sec- 
tarians, srdvakas, pratyekabuddhas or bodhisattvas on the [first] seven 
stages. It is ‘non-production.’ This, Mahamati, is a synonym for the 
Tathagata.” 


That is to say, the term manomaya-dharma-kaya is probably to be explained as 
an allusion to the celebrated opening verses of the Dhammapada, which say that 
all dharmas are, among other things, manomaya or “mind-made.”'™ Thus the 
designation anutpdda, “non-production,” applies to the Tathagata insofar as he 
is embodied in or identified with the dharma or dharmas, which are manomaya 
and therefore essentially “unproduced.” Non-movement also follows from this, 
as we saw in the AsPP. Of course, the Buddha’s physical body is a different 
matter, since it is corruptible; it is produced and destroyed, which is exactly the 
message of LAn v. 37 (see above).'® Finally, we encounter the bahuvrihi adjec- 
tive again at LA 104.2-3, in the section prohibiting meat-eating, where we find 
the words dharma-kaya hi mahamate tathagata dharmahara-sthitayo, i.e., “for 
the Tathadgatas have the dharma as their body, they are dependent on the 
dharma for their food.”! The phrase dharma-kayas tathagatah is by now an old 
friend; the adjective dharmahara-sthiti'”’ is reminiscent of another of the Agama 
passages studied by Anesaki, Ekottaragama XV (T.125, 623b7): rulaishen-zhe 
yi fa wei shi, “the Tathdgata’s body has the dharma as its food.’”’! 

We must conclude, then, that although the LA may well contain many allu- 
sions and references to the Yogacara Trikaya theory, its use of the term dharma- 
kaya itself does not differ in any significant way from the other s#tras we have 
studied, a fact of which Suzuki himself was aware. Despite this, he was fre- 
quently seduced by a somewhat theistic interpretation of the Trikaya doctrine 
into misconstruing the relevant passages, so that his readers were left thinking 
that the LA did in fact teach such a thing as the “Dharmakaya which is of sover- 
eign power and beyond conception.”!” 
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IV. General conclusions 


In the context of this paper I cannot survey the full range of dharma-kdya refer- 
ences in the scriptural and scholastic literature of the Mahayana, but I hope that | 
have covered enough major works to demonstrate that a case can be made for a 
different reading of the concept. At least as far as the early and middle 
Mahayana are concerned, there is little in the texts | have studied to suggest a 
departure from Mainstream interpretations. I see this paper, therefore, as yet 
another attempt at what I might call the abolition of imaginary discontinuities in 
Buddhist history. In this case what is done away with is the prevailing notion 
that the dharma-kdya is some kind of Buddhist “Godhead” or “Cosmic Body” 
invented by the followers of the Mahayana in the philosophical exuberance of 
their headlong rush towards theism. Pioneers in the field like Suzuki and Conze 
can be excused for falling under the spell of this idea, but, as we have seen, even 
recent writers on the subject of the Trikaya have continued to ignore such basics 
as Edgerton’s observations concerning the use of dharma-kdya as an adjective in 
early and middle Mahayana sitras, and have therefore obscured more than one 
important moment in the development of the concept. Too ready to assimilate all 
occurrences of the term to a particular understanding of the nominal dharma- 
kaya of the developed Trikaya theory, they have misconstrued many key pas- 
sages, thereby collapsing what may have been centuries of gradual doctrinal 
development, into a single incoherent theoretical position. Further, this inco- 
herency has become enshrined in the standard English translations of key 
Mahayana sitras, to the extent that it now goes unchallenged by some of the 
leading lights of Buddhist studies. Nor is it merely that the adjective, even when 
recognized as such, has been misinterpreted as the noun; the noun has also been 
misinterpreted. Where dharma-kaya does appear as a substantive, to continue to 
translate it as “Dharma-body” or “Body of Dharma” may not seem a serious 
error, but when that term appears in conjunction with the other “bodies” of the 
Buddha, the temptation is to impute some kind of unitary ontological status to it, 
and to engage in theological flights of fancy which are unsupported by the texts. 
Thus metaphor gives way to metaphysics. That kKdya means both “body” in the 
ordinary sense and “body” in the sense of collection obviously provided Bud- 
dhists of both Mainstream and Mahayana persuasions with an ambiguity which 
they found exceedingly useful and suggestive, but one presumes they were 
always in a position to construe the term dharma-kaya in a way which did not 
involve hypostatisation of a non-existent entity, however abstract, even when it 
occurred alongside other kaya terms which did relate to the material world. 
Reification of the nonexistent is a cardinal sin as far as Buddhists are concerned. 
We Buddhist scholars should avoid it too. Since the English expression “the 
body of dharmas” does not carry the same potential ontological freight as “the 
Body of Dharma” or “the Dharma-body,” we could do worse than use it from 
now on, assuming, of course, that we are dealing with the substantive. 

All this raises the question: is the “Dharma-body” understood as an actual 
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body of the Buddha purely a figment of the modern Buddhological imagination, 
or does it go back to the Yogacaras or some other followers of the Mahayana at 
a later point in its history? The study of the texts translated by Lokaksema 
demonstrates that an actual “Buddha-body” called the dharma-kaya is not 
attested in the earlier versions, but we have also seen that even in their later 
forms many sutras did not move very far (if at all) beyond a position which was 
also acceptable to at least some of the Mainstream schools, and were a long way 
from postulating the “cosmic body” or “absolute principle” which we have come 
almost automatically to identify with the dharma-kaya. For we must remember 
in this connection that the Tibetan and Sanskrit versions of the texts referred to 
in this study date for the most part from a relatively late period; if they show no 
trace of this idea, it can hardly have been common coin. Would it then be appro- 
priate to suggest that the standard notion of dharma-kaya as a unitary cosmic 
principle was, in Indian Buddhism at least, exclusively a matter of Yogacara 
scholastics, and not one of the staple Mahayana doctrines as is commonly sup- 
posed? At this point I arrive at the limits of my own competence, but in the light 
of my findings with respect to the LA, a text rich in Cittamatra elements, I am 
tempted to ask if even the Yogacara discussions of the subject, as well as those 
writings influenced by them, may also need to be reconsidered. 1 hope therefore 
that others might be prompted by this paper to re-evaluate dharma-kaya pas- 
sages in the later sutra and sastra literature, in order to see if less “reifying” 
interpretations make better sense of them, or are at least possible.''° 

Although my conclusions may well have wider application, they relate in the 
first instance to the Mainstream and early and middle Mahayana understanding 
of dharma-kaya. Let us be clear about the central issue here, since that may well 
have become obscured by the sheer mass of textual detail which this paper has 
thrown up. As far as the Buddhists who wrote the texts were concerned, what 
was important was the identification of the Buddha with the dharma or dharmas, 
of the Teacher with the truth which he taught or the principles which he realised, 
considered either in the abstract, or concretely embodied in scripture. A simple 
equation perhaps, but with far-reaching consequences, especially for Buddhist 
cult-practice, in which the cult of relics eventually coalesced with the cult of the 
book. In light of this we ourselves should always opt for an interpretation which 
emphasises the dharma of dharma-kaya, rather than the kaya, that is, the 
dharma or dharmas by which Buddhahood is truly constituted and in which it 
finds its expression, and not some ill-defined transcendental “body.””"!! 

I trust that this paper has in passing illustrated some of the benefits to be 
derived from a close study of the early Chinese translations.''? Undoubtedly it 
illustrates the complexity of such an undertaking, since even the attempt to run a 
single technical term to ground has led us a merry chase, through and around 
scores of textual and philosophical difficulties, deep into the four-dimensional 
labyrinth of Mahayana sitra-literature. We have seen, I hope, that careful lin- 
guistic analysis is our equivalent of Ariadne’s thread, enabling us to keep our 
bearings as we move slowly—if not always surely!—towards the clarification of 
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the issues central to our concern. It is not enough to count the occurrences of this 
or that term in this or that translation: each and every occurrence has to be 
weighed in the balance, considered in its context. Of course, it is stating the 
obvious to say that the study of Buddhist ideas should always proceed like this, 
carefully and on the basis of sound philology, but let us not be too quick to pass 
judgement on those who in preceding us have lost their way. At this point the 
labyrinth harboured something particularly deceptive, in a way which is not 
unusual. It is common knowledge that Buddhist texts, scriptures and treatises 
alike, often use puns, double meanings, plays on words and fanciful etymologies 
to get their message across, and that this poses exceptional difficulties for trans- 
lators and commentators. The beast in this instance not only had the power to 
appear in two grammatical forms, but those forms were also cloaked in multiple 
ambiguities. Even when cornered, it continued to resist its interpreters. In the 
ensuing struggle the ambiguities and the twin forms perished. Worse still, from 
their mangled remains arose a ghostly entity which continues to haunt us, insub- 
stantial but yet substantivised (and provided with imposing capitals to boot), the 
cosmic or absolute Dharma-Body of the Buddha—a “body” which is more of a 
phantom than any of the apparitions ever conjured up by the Tathadgatas out of 
compassion for suffering sentient beings.''’ 


Notes 


1 A preliminary version of this paper was presented at Berkeley and at the 10th Con- 
gress of the International Association of Buddhist Studies in Paris in July, 1991. I 
wish to thank all those friends and colleagues who either heard or read this first draft 
and made helpful comments on it, in particular Rolf Giebel, Richard Gombrich, 
Kevin Lee, Jan Nattier, David Seyfort Ruegg, Lambert Schmithausen, Gregory 
Schopen and Jonathan Silk. 

See, e.g., Murti 1955: 284-287. 

See, e.g., Reynolds and Hallisey 1987: 330-331. 

See, e.g., Murti 1955: 285: “The Dharmakaya is still a Person, and innumerable 

merits and powers etc. are ascribed to him.” 

5 See Suzuki 1930: 308-338. Suzuki’s discussion of the whole subject has a distinctly 
“theological” flavour (see especially pp. 308, 310), to which we shall return later. 

6 For example, sometimes the dharma-kaya is also referred to as the svabhavikakaya 
or “essential body,” sometimes this latter is said to constitute a fourth body. The 
dispute over this issue is the focus of the article by John Makransky (1989). 

7 This article was reprinted with inconsequential changes in Nagao 1991: 103-122. 
All citations are from this later version. 

8 Presumably Nagao means Mainstream Buddhist scriptures here. “Mainstream Bud- 
dhism” is the term I employ to refer to non-Mahayana Buddhism, in preference to 
the other terms in current use, none of which is totally satisfactory. “Theravada” is 
patently inaccurate and anachronistic, “Hinayana” is pejorative and potentially 
offensive, “Sravakayana” is more subtly pejorative, and also makes it hard to place 
the Pratyeka-buddhayana (whatever that was), while “Nikaya” or “Sectarian Bud- 
dhism,” although neutral, are historically misleading, given the fact that the 
Mahayana was a pan-Buddhist movement running across Nikaya or Vinaya 
school/ordination lineage boundaries. This means that monks and nuns converted to 
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the Mahayana continued to belong also to the Nikaya in which they had been 
ordained, to uphold its Vinaya, and so on. However, they remained in the minority, 
at least in India. The term “Mainstream” reflects this situation. 

See above, n. 8. 

Other valuable recent contributions are by Kajiyama (1984/1989) and Williams 
(1989: 167-184). The lengthy discussion by Dutt (1977: 141-177) cannot be recom- 
mended. For an excellent survey of earlier scholarly work on this question and of the 
Buddhist sources themselves, see de La Vallée Poussin 1929: 762-813. 

See Lancaster 1968: 92; see also de La Vallée Poussin 1929: 764. 

For a short survey of these texts see Harrison 1987 and forthcoming. 

Although a detailed treatment can be found only in Lancaster’s unpublished doctoral 
dissertation (1968), indications of some of his findings appear in Lancaster 1974 & 
1975. 

A sixth passage containing the term dharma-sarira (in Chap, III; see Vaidya 1960: 
29 and Conze 1975: 105-106) was also studied in Lancaster’s dissertation, but was 
not considered in his published work. Although it seems to have nothing to do with 
Trikaya theory, it is in certain respects relevant to our subject, as we shall see. 
References to the Sanskrit are to Vaidya’s text, on account of its general availability. 
A similar rendering of dharma-kdya as a noun is also found in Kajiyama’s Japanese 
translation of the AsPP (Kajiyama 1974: I, 128). 

Makransky’s rendering (p.66) agrees substantially with Conze’s, as does that of Dutt 
(1977: 175). 

The same point was made by S. Bagchi in the “Glossary and Critical Notes” 
appended to Vaidya’s edition of the AsPP (p. 576). 

Bahuvrihis are exocentric possessive compounds. Although their final member is a 
substantive, they function primarily as adjectives, qualifying other substantives. A 
bahuvrihi of the form “XY” may be often be translated as “having a Y which is X.” 
Analogues in English are expressions like “two-car family” and ““wide-body jet.” 
The four terms mean “having the dhamma for a body,” “having brahman for a 
body,” “become dhamma,” “become brahman.” Cf.T.W. & C.A.F. Rhys Davids 
1921: IV, 81; de La Vallée Poussin 1929: 765; Lamotte 1958: 689; and Takasaki 
1987: 64. The translation by de La Vallée Poussin (accepted by Lamotte) seems to 
me the most accurate: “les Bouddhas ont pour corps le Dharma, le Brahman, sont le 
Dharma, sont le Brahman” (see also Lamotte 1988: 622). Similarly, the listing for 
dhamma-kaya in this passage in the Pali Tipitaka Concordance, s.v., is: “having dh. 
as body.” However, the translation by Demiéville (1930: 176) misleadingly renders 
dhamma-kaya and brahma-kaya as substantives, as does the recent translation by 
Walshe (1987: 409). Reynolds (1977: 379) follows the same tendency, and even 
Mus, in his lengthy ruminations on this passage (1978: 624-625, 712-717), con- 
stantly substantivises the term. These writers, one assumes, have been unduly influ- 
enced by Trikaya formulations. The worst offender is Mus, who, largely on the basis 
of this passage, discerns in the Pali canon “une doctrine ésotérique du dhammakaya: 
le Corps du Buddha est fait de la substance transcendante du dharma, et les Saints 
ont part a cette substance” (1978: 761). 

Throughout this study I refrain from capitalising the Sanskrit word dharma (Pli: 
dhamma), since doing so restricts its possible range of meanings. In Sanskrit, which 
has no capitals in any case, the word is often ambiguous, and this ambiguity ought to 
be preserved in English. 

I take dhamma-kaya to be that kind of bahuvrihi composed of two nouns and 
termed “appositional possessive” by Whitney (1962: 506), where the form “XY” 
may be translated “having a Y which is X” or “having X for Y.” I can think of no 
exact analogue in English, but an ersatz example like “snake-hair(ed) woman” as a 
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description of Medusa illustrates how such compounds work; 1.e., they can be literal 
as well as metaphorical in meaning. 

There is no equivalent of dhamma-kaya in the Chinese translations of the corre- 
sponding text in the Dirghagama; see Demiéville 1930: 176. The pair dhamma- 
bhita, brahma-bhita also occurs at M iii 195. 

See also /tivuttaka 91 and Milinda-panha 7\ (translated in T.W. Rhys Davids 1890: 
110; Horner 1965: 96-97; see also below) for similar statements. 

See, e.g., the Mahaparinibbana Sutta (D ii 154). Cf. S i 71, where Gautama 
observes that although the body succumbs to aging, the dhamma of the good does 
not (satam ca dhammo na jaram upeti). 

See, e.g., the equation of the two terms by Dhammapala, cited in Mus 1978: 707. 

I shall return to the remainder of this passage below. Let us note in passing, 
however, the crucial ambiguities embedded in this passage. Just as the word sarira 
refers both to the living body and to the physical remains or relics of that body in 
which its life-force is believed to inhere, so too does “dharma” here refer to the law 
or truth in itself and to the physical objects in which it is concretised, i.e., the written 
copies of the scriptures. Much depends on this equation of the text with the truth 
(and thus the power) which it conveys. 

Note that the correct interpretation of these three passages in the AsPP is also given 
by Dantinne (1983: 175), who, however, still cites them as evidence for a conception 
of the dharma-kaya. 

I adopt the translation “body of dharma(s)” to avoid prejudicing the issue, for 
reasons which will become clear shortly. 

The original work appeared in 1901; I have used the 1982 reprint of the revised 
version which appeared in the Collected Works in 1956. 

The complete translation of the Samyuktagama (T.99) was done by Gunabhadra 
435-443 C.E. 

The translation (T.125) was made by Gautama Sanghadeva during the Eastern Jin 
Period (317-420). For recent studies on the school affiliation of the Agama literature 
see Bechert 1985. 

See T.99, XXIII, 168b16. Cf. Anesaki 1982: 155, especially his citation of the paral- 
lel passage in Divyavadana XXVII (pp. 396-397), the first two lines of which run: 
yat tacchariram vadatam varasya dharmatmano dharma-mayam visuddham (a\so 
quoted in de La Vallée Poussin 1929: 766). A further reference in T.99, XXIV, 
171c14-16, to the mingjuwei-shen, the “body of words, phrases and syllables,” is 
relevant to our subject too: “The teachings of the Tathdgata are immeasurable and 
limitless; the body of words, phrases and syllables is also immeasurable and 
endless.” This reflects the Sanskrit terms ndma-, vyafijana-, and pada-kaya (cf. 
BHSD, s.v. kaya); the peculiar use of the character wei (literally, “flavour”) to trans- 
late vyafjana presumably relates to its other meaning of “sauce” or “condiment.” 
For the sense of kaya here, see below. 

I am indebted to Gregory Schopen for bringing this reference to my attention. The 
school affiliation of the text is undetermined. 

I refer here to such statements as “The dharma taught by the Lord is the body of the 
Lord” (p. 157: ya esa dharmo Bhagavata desitah etad Bhagavatah sariram) and 
“The dharma is the body of the Lord” (p. 160: dharma eva [or dharmas ca] Bhaga- 
vatah Sariram), together with the frequent use of the noun compound dharma-sarira 
(at one point—p. 157—described as Bhagavatah sariram paramarthikam, cf. the 
AsPP passage cited above). Bahuvrihis also crop up in the expressions dharma- 
Sariras tathdgata (p. 158) and dharmakdyah tathagatah (pp. 158-159), which have 
the same meaning we saw above: “The Tathdagata(s) is/are dharma-bodied.” It is to 
be noted that dharma-kdya as a substantive does not make an appearance. Further, 
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although there are many quotations of Mainstream scriptures, almost all of the 
above-cited material appears in the commentary appended to them by the author. By 
my reckoning there is one citation from the Bodhimila-sitra which contains the 
phrase dharmas ca Bhagavatah sariram. A parallel text is found in the Vinaya of the 
Milasarvastivadins; see Lévi 1932: 160, n.2 and T.1451, 224c—225c. 

On the ambiguity of the word sarira (living body, dead body, physical remains, 
relic) see above, n. 27. 

See above, n. 33. 

See Trenckner’s edition (1986: 73): dhamma-kayena pana kho maharaja sakka 
bhagava nidassetum, dhammo hi mahardja bhagavata desito. On this passage, see 
also Mus 1978: 708-709; and Horner’s own comments (1965: xI-xli). 

Trenckner 1986: 71: yo dhammam passati so bhagavantam passati, dhammo hi... 
bhagavata desito. 

Contra Edgerton (BHSD, s.v. dharma-kaya), in his discussion of the parallel to this 
Vinaya passage in the Divyavadana. Note that this parallel has the words 
upadhyayanubhavena, whereas according to Dutt the Gilgit MS omits the word 
anubhavena. 

For further evidence for a Theravadin understanding of the dhamma-kaya as “body 
of the teachings,” see Reynolds 1977: 376-377. 

See de La Vallée Poussin 1929: 766-768, Makransky 1989: 51-52, and Williams 
1989: 170-171 for a discussion of this Sarvastivadin usage. 

Note that this Sarvastivadin list does not tally with Mahayana enumerations of the 
18 exclusive Buddha-dharmas. See Traité, Ill, pp. 1625-1703, and, for one 
Mahayana example, Harrison 1990: 169-171. 

Cf. the understanding of the dharma-kaya as consisting of the ten powers, four 
assurances, four special types of knowledge (pratisamvid), the 18 exclusive qualities 
(here a separate category), and other qualities, as attested by the Dazhidu-lun attri- 
buted to Nagarjuna (T.1509, 274a); see Traité, IV, pp. 1913-1914, and de La Vallée 
Poussin 1929: 783-784. This notion is also echoed in Candrakirti’s Tri-sarana- 
saptati, pp. 10-11 (see Sorensen 1986: 20-21; I am indebted to Peter Skilling for 
this reference). 

See Reynolds 1977:380. 

On the various meanings of the word kaya, see Makransky 1989: 63, n.2, and 
BHSD, s.v. 

See T.1510, 584b. Cf. also Ratna-gotra-vibhaga, v.1.145, which distinguishes two 
aspects of dharma-kaya, one being the utterly pure dharma-dhatu and the other 
being its “outflow” (nisyanda), the teaching; or, in other words, dharma as realisa- 
tion (adhigama-dharma) and dharma as teaching (desana-dharma); see Takasaki 
1966a: 182, 284-285; Ruegg 1969: 275. 

The alternative is to construe dharma-kaya as a karmadharaya with the first term 
being a noun used appositionally or in an adjectival sense, but this is totally unsuited 
to the Sarvastivadin scholastic context. In effect | am proposing a single interpreta- 
tion which will fit all contexts, viz., as a tatpurusa, the case relationship being geni- 
tive plural, as in the compounds deva-send or murkha-satani (cf. Whitney 1962: 
489-490). Of course, the compound dharma-sarira cannot be understood like this; it 
is a karmadharaya, with an appositional relationship between the two terms (i.e. 
“the body/relic which consists in the dharma(s)’”), and is thus different in meaning. 
This is presumably why, when the author of the Karmavibhangopadesa wants to 
talk about this type of “body” or “relic,” he uses only dharma-sarira, and avoids the 
substantive dharma-kaya, even though he is quite prepared to use both terms inter- 
changeably as bahuvrthis. 

I assume that the scriptural quotation ends at this point, as is indicated by the 
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Tibetan version. I have consulted only the Derge edition, Sher phyin Brgyad stong 
section, Volume Ka; see folio 53b1-2. 

On the various ways of interpreting prabhavita, see Conze 1974: 98-99; Conze 
1973a:284; BHSD, s.v. dharma-kaya;, and especially the lucid discussion by 
Schmithausen (1969: 109-111). The word’s nuances include “produced,” “mani- 
fested,” “recognised,” “characterised,” and “distinguished”; Schmithausen proposes 
the rendering “constituted by” (Konstituiert durch) in order to cover most of these 
senses. See also Ruegg 1969: 347-351 and Takasaki 1966a: 290, 314, & 355 for 
further examples of the use of prabhavita. 

Cf. Conze’s translation (p. 118), which is in error in various respects, as has been 
pointed out by de Jong (1979: 375). This is possibly an echo of the Samyuktagama 
passage concerning Ananda quoted above. 

See, e.g., Lancaster 1968: 93-94, 1975: 36, and Kajiyama 1984: 14. 

Cf. Kajiyama 1974: II, 286. The Tibetan text (Derge Ka 249b3) suggests that 
pramanikriya is to be taken as a gerundive. 

It is worth noting that not one of the dharma-kaya citations in question is represen- 
ted in the text of the Ratna-guna-samcaya-gatha, the so-called verse summary of the 
AsPP; see Yuyama 1976. 

For an introduction to this text, see Harrison 1982. A full study of the LAn in its two 
extant versions is in preparation. 

The verb sprul pa (= Skt. nir-ma-) is, however, found twice, once in v. 54 (sku lus 
sprul pa mdzad pa ni), and once in v. 89 (sku lus dag ni sprul mdzad pa). In the first 
case nirmana-kaya could underlie the Tibetan. 

I take David Seyfort Ruegg’s point (personal communication, July, 1991) that one 
cannot be absolutely sure that the Tibetans have construed bahuvrthis here. Indeed, 
classical Tibetan lacks the grammatical resources to make a clear distinction 
between a bahuvrithi and a tatpurusa, unless it separates the two terms of the com- 
pound, which it appears to be reluctant to do. If the two terms are kept together there 
is no way of marking the difference, since even locutions like chos (kyi) sku can or 
chos (kyi) sku dang Idan pa might render an expression containing dharma-kaya as 
a noun, such as dharma-kdya-sampanna (unattested in Sanskrit as far as | am 
aware). Hence, while bahuvrihis may be indicated by the use of particles like can 
(cf. Ruegg 1969: 510), they may also be indicated simply by the predicate position, 
and perhaps by the refusal to translate the plural. This can be seen in the Tibetan text 
for the dharma-kaya passages of the AsPP discussed above, those in which the San- 
skrit clearly has a bahuvrihi (the Tibetan is taken from the Derge edition, Sher phyin 
Brgyad stong section, Volume Ka). In Chap. IV, Skt. dharma-kdya buddha bhaga- 
vantah = Tib. sangs rgyas bcom Idan ‘das mams ni chos kyi sku yin (53b1), in Chap. 
XVII, Skt. dharma-kaya buddha bhagavanta = Tib. sangs rgyas bcom Idan ‘das 
mams chos kyi sku’o (187a6), and in Chap. XXXI, Skt. dharma-kayas tathagatah = 
Tib. de bzhin gshegs pa ni chos kyi sku’o (277b2). 

Variant reading in the Tshal pa Kanjurs: rab /dan pas for Idan pas na. 

Lokaksema uses a number of words to translate Skt. dharma; see Harrison 1990: 
241. In order to reflect what | take to be his attempt to convey the polyvalency of the 
term, I adopt the strict rule of rendering his jing as “scripture,” fa as “dharma.” 

To say that the Buddhas are the same insofar as they are embodied in the 
dharma, which is always the same, is somewhat different from saying that they 
are the same because they all possess the same dharma-kdya, or body of pure qual- 
ities, etc., but there is definitely a connection between the two. The dharma as a 
whole is the same, the ensemble of dharmas which constitute it is the same. The 
second idea appears in the Abhidharma-kosa-bhasya, Chap. VII, v. 34 (Pradhan 
1975: 415): 
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sambhdra-dharma-kayabhyam jagatas cartha-caryaya | 
samata sarva-buddhanam navur-jati-pramanatah // 


See also the translation of this verse and the following discussion in de La Vallée 
Poussin 1971: V, 79ff., and the English translation by Pruden (1990: IV, 1145ff.). 
Cf. also Mus 1978: 627-628. 

Here I cannot resist underlining the fact that, even though the early Chinese transla- 
tions are often dismissed as too crude and imprecise to be of much use to us, in this 
case Lokaksema has handled a crucial phrase with far greater precision and accuracy 
than many of his twentieth-century counterparts have contrived to do, with all the 
resources at their disposal. 

Cf. TSD, where the equivalent mag gi lus is given for puti-kaya. 

See Harrison 1990: 22, n. 42 for the Chinese versions. In the light of the present 
article this passage in the PraS ought to be retranslated, with “Body of Dharma” 
replaced by “body of dharmas.” 

Cf. de La Vallée Poussin 1929: 708: “Plusieurs textes ... disent que ce corps est 
commun a tous les Tathagatas, pénetre tous les Dharmas, est semblable a l’espace, 
sans marques (animitta), sans causes (asamskrta); qu’il n’est pas Rupa ou Citta.” Cf. 
also Mus 1978: 686. 

See KP, Section 125. Cf. Tib.: de de bzhin gshegs pa la chos nyid du yang mi Ita na 
/ gzugs kyi skur Ita ci smos. 

A critical edition of the Tibetan translation of this text is in progress. The chapter 
and section divisions cited refer to this edition, to be published by the International 
Institute for Buddhist Studies, Tokyo, in 1992. 

T.625 also indicates that the original had sattva-dhatu rather than the nana-dhatu 
suggested by the Tibetan. 

The term fa-shen occurs again in Lokaksema’s version of 2M (350c16), at a point 
where Tib. has only chos. Although his version of the latter half of the passage is 
rather obscure, neither Tib. nor T.625 suggests dharma-kaya here. 

Note that the Song, Yuan and Ming editions read jingfa (i.e., scripture-dharmas) for 
fa-shen. This may well represent the original wording of Lokaksema’s text. 

T.313 is here accepted as a translation by Lokaksema or members of his school, 
which may subsequently have been partially revised, with the result that it now pos- 
sesses various stylistic features which are not characteristic of Lokaksema. Given 
that the same thing has happened to a number of Lokaksema’s works (most notably 
the Banzhou sanmei jing), | now see no reason to reject the traditional attribution 
entirely. Cf. Harrison 1990: 275, n. 43. 

However, the WWP, a siitra for which only the version ascribed to Lokaksema is 
extant, does contain some interesting episodes where several brahmans who were 
previously unaware of the superiority of the Buddhist path report the decisive 
experience of seeing the Buddha with a body endowed with the 32 marks and the 
minor characteristics (see, e.g., 438a26 et seq.). This suggests that the vision of what 
we now think of as the sambhoga-kaya was not restricted to advanced bodhisattvas, 
at least as far as some Buddhists were concemed. 

See Dantinne 1983: 120. 

The Tib. text (Derge ed., Dkon brtsegs Kha 18b7-19a2) reads: sha ra dwa ti’i bu 
yang bcom Idan ‘das de bzhin gshegs pa dgra bcom pa yang dag par rdzogs pa’i 
sangs rgyas mi 'khrugs pa de sngon byang chub sems dpa’i spyad pa spyod pa na 
chos ston pa ‘am chos nyan pa’i tshe / lan dga’ [read ’ga’] yang de’i lus ngal ba ’am 
sems ngal bar gyur pa med de / de ci'i phyir zhe na/ sha ra dwa ti’i bu ‘di Itar de 
bzhin gshegs pa des dang po sems bskyed pa nas bzung ste / byang chub sems dpa’i 
spyad pa spyod pa na chos kyi sku rab tu bsgoms par gyur pa’i phyir ro // sha ra 
dwa ti’i bu yang bcom Idan ‘das de bzhin gshegs pa dgra bcom pa yang dag par 
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rdzogs pa’i sangs rgyas mi ‘khrugs pa de sngon byang chub sems dpa’i spyad pa 
spyod cing chos nvan pa na ‘di snyam du sems te ji Itar bdag da Itar chos ‘dod pa 
de bzhin du bdag bla na med pa yang dag par rdzogs pa’i byang chub mngon par 
rdzogs par sangs rgyas pa’i sangs rgyas kyi zhing de na sems can mams kyang chos 
mi ‘dod par mi ’gyur zhing chos ‘dod par gyur cig snyam mo //, 

This passage is part of a long section of the text (one of many) omitted in the trans- 
lation of T.310, No. 6 by Garma C. C. Chang ef al. (Chang 1983: 320). 

For proof that this corruption is possible, see BHSD, s.v. Dharmakama, and 
Regamey 1938b: 58, n. 11. 

Cf. Dantinne 1983: 3-4, 38-39. Dantinne postulates two separate recensions of the 
text, one represented by T.313 and the Tib., the other by T.310. 

Prabhavita meaning “distinguished by,” etc. See above, n. 50. Presumably this word 
was construed somewhat differently by Bodhiruci. 

This corruption may well have been influenced by the phrase dharma-kaya- 
prabhavita. which occurs, e.g., in Chap. 22 of the SR (this passage is discussed 
below). It also occurs in the Tathagata-guhya-siitra, as quoted in the Siksa (Vaidya 
1961: 89), where the bodhisattva is said to be dharma-kaya-prabhavita, i.e., “distin- 
guished by [their possession of] the body of dharmas.” It seems highly unlikely that 
this is the same body which suffering beings see, hear and touch to such good effect, 
although Bendall and Rouse’s translation of the passage would have it so (1971: 
157-158). Cf. also Conze 1974: 99. On prabhavita, see above, n. 50. 

Note that this interpretation of the passage clashes with Dantinne’s Sanskrit “recon- 
structions” and, indeed, his division of the text into two separate sections. However, 
I am in agreement with Dantinne’s translation of dharma-kdya as “l’ensemble des 
qualités.” See also his lengthy note on the term (pp. 175-180), which provides a 
number of useful references to passages concerning dharma-kaya, which he also 
translates as “corps de qualités.” 

Examples found so far only in the DKP and the AjKV. A close re-reading of Lokak- 
gema’s other works may turn up further instances. 

This is, of course, a perfectly acceptable equation; see, e.g., Takasaki 1966b, Ruegg 
1969: 275, King 1991: 13, and above, n. 47. A similar instance of interchangeability 
in translation is found in the Updya-kauSalya-sutra, in a passage which echoes a 
number of themes we have already raised. If we go by the Tibetan text translated 
from Indic (see Derge, Dkon brtsegs Cha 32a2-6), this passage says that bod- 
hisattvas skilled in the use of creative stratagems (upaya-kusala) who worship one 
Buddha know that by doing so they worship them all, through reflecting that “the 
Buddhas and Lords have arisen from one and the same dharma-dhatu, and have one 
and the same morality, samadhi, wisdom, liberation, knowledge and vision of libera- 
tion, cognition and understanding (Tib. sangs rgyas bcom Idan ‘das mams ni chos 
kyi dbyings gcig las nges par byung ba dang / tshul khrims gcig pa dang / ting nge 
‘dzin gcig pa dang / shes rab gcig pa dang / rnam par grol ba gcig pa dang / mam 
par grol ba’i ye shes mthong ba gcig pa dang / ye shes gcig pa dang / rig pa gcig pa 
yin no).” The earliest Chinese translation, that of Dharmaraksa (T.345, 156b20f.), 
states that the Buddhas are equal in their dharma-kdya (fa-shen); the second, of Zhu 
Nanti (T.310, No. 38, 595a18f.) states that “all Tathagatas share one and the same 
dharma-dhatu and dharma-kdya (yiqie rulai tong yi fajie yi fashen)”; while the latest 
version by Danapala (1.346, 166b20) says only that they share one and the same 
dharma-dhatu (fa-xing). In the words which follow, the two older versions also list 
only the five andsrava-skandhas, which, as we have already noted, comprise a 
classic Mainstream definition of dharma-kaya. 

See, e.g., his version of the LAn (T.807), where jingfa-benjie (753b2, 15) and jing- 
benjie (753b18) correspond to chos kyi dbyings in the Tib. version (vv. 87, 93 & 94). 
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Here we transgress against one of the basic methodological. principles of the 
“Lokaksema Project,” viz., to consider only those scriptures known to have been 
used in a certain place at a certain time, but it is to be hoped that the results achieved 
will make up for any departure from methodological purity. 

The Gilgit text reads: 


ye mam rtipena adraksur ye mam ghosena anvayuh / 
mithya-prahana-prasrta na mam draksyanti te janah / 
drastavvo dharmato buddho dharma-kayas tathagatah / 
dharmatda capy avijneya na sa Sakyam vijanitum // 


Dantinne also provides a correct interpretation (1983: 176), as does Nagao (1973b: 
62); see also Takasaki (1987: 66). I take avijfieya here to mean “not able to be made 
the object of sensory consciousness (vijndna).” 

Cf. Schopen 1975: 153. 

A partial parallel in Thera-gatha 469; see Conze 1974: 57. 

This is the Sanskrit MS of the Vaj, dated to around the end of 5th century, edited by 
Pargiter in Hoernle 1916: 176-195 (see especially p. 192). 

The second verse is to be found in all the later Chinese translations of the Vaj, 
beginning with Bodhiruci’s version of 509 (T.236, 756b & 761b). An equivalent 
also appears in the Khotanese version edited by Sten Konow in Hoernle 1916: 
214-288; the verses appear on pp. 270-271; note also the English translation on p. 
286: “The Exalted Ones should be viewed as being the Law; their body consists of 
the Law; he is rightly understood as being the Law, and he is not to be understood 
by means of expedients.” It is to be observed that the relevant passage in Chap. 
XXXI of the AsPP makes its first appearance in Chinese in Kum§rajiva’s transla- 
tion, i.e., early Sth century. 

See also Reynolds & Hallisey 1987: 331: “According to such texts as the Sad- 
dharmapundarika, the dharma-kaya is the true meaning of Buddhahood.” While not 
exactly wrong, this statement is quite misleading in its context. 

Cf. BHSD, s.v. kaya. 

Cf. Mus 1978: 678-703. Although he identifies its magnificent central figure as a 
kind of sambhoga-kaya, Mus contends at length that the entire buddhology of the SP 
rests ultimately on a notion of dharma-kaya—the relevant chapter of his book is 
even entitled “Le Dharmakaya du Lotus de la Bonne Loi”—without ever drawing 
attention to the virtual non-occurrence of the term in the text! The relationship of the 
buddhology of the SP to dharma-kaya is also considered at length in Lai 1981. 
References are to Vaidya’s edition, 1963. 

Cf. Suzuki 1930: 317 and 1932: 62: “become a Tathagata endowed with the 
perfect freedom of the Dharmakaya, because of his insight into the egolessness of 
things.” 

In full Suzuki’s translation reads: “Now being taken into a super-world which is the 
realm of no-evil-outflows, they will gather up all the material for the attainment of 
the Dharmakaya which is of severeign [sic] power and beyond conception.” It is 
small wonder that the LA is thought to be so confused, if this is all non-Sanskritists 
have to go on. 

Note the matching verse at the end of the chapter (55.29) which says te buddha- 
dharmakhyam kayam prapsyanti mamakam, “they will attain the body of mine 
which is known as the Buddha-dharmas.” 

Cf. Suzuki 1932: 22, and BHSD, s.v. kaya. A possible alternative interpretation 
would be to take dharma-kdya as a noun based on a bahuvrihi: “How can one praise 
him who has the nature of an illusion or a dream, who has the dharma for a body?” 
Cf. Suzuki 1932: 40. 
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The Sanskrit reads: sarva-sravaka-pratyekabuddha-tirthakara-dhyana-samadhi- 
samapatti-sukham atikramya tathagatacintya-visaya-pracara-gati-pracaram 
panica-dharma-svabhava-gati-vinivrttam tathagatam [?] dharma-kayam_prajna- 
jnana-sunibaddha-dharmam mdayd-visayabhinivrttam sarva-buddha-ksetra-tusita- 
bhavandkanisthalayopagam tathagata-kayam pratilabheran. This is without doubt 
an extremely difficult passage; cf. Suzuki 1932: 46. 

Cf. Suzuki 1930: 318-319 & 1932: 200. Note the following comments about the 
dharma being bodiless (94.25—27). This is rather reminiscent of the Agama passages 
cited above. 

Skt.: tatra katama kaya-samata? yaduta aham ca te ca tathagata arhantah samyak- 
sambuddha dharma-kayena ca ripa-laksananuvyanjana-kayena ca sama nirvisistad 
anyatra vaineya-vasam upddaya / tatra tatra sattva-gati-visesena tathagatd riipa- 
vaicit-ryam adarsayanti. Cf. Suzuki 1932: 123. 

See above. ns. 60 & 81. 

Cf. Suzuki 1930: 318 & 1932: 165: “... there is another name for the Tathagata 
when his Dharmakaya assumes a will-body. This is what goes beyond the compre- 
hension of the philosophers, Sravakas, Pratyekabuddhas, and those Bodhisattvas still 
abiding in the seventh stage. The unborn, Mahamati, is synonymous with the Tatha- 
gata.” 

See Carter & Palihawadana 1987: 89-94. My thanks to Richard Gombrich (personal 
communication, 30/7/91) for suggesting this interpretation. 

Cf. also de La Vallée Poussin 1929: 704, quoting Madhyamakavatara, p. 361. 

Cf. Suzuki 1932: 219: “The Tathagata is the Dharmakaya, Mahamati: he abides in 
the Dharma as food.” 

Cf. Pali ahara-thitika (PTSD, s. v. Ghara, thitika). 

Cf. Anesaki 1982: 155 (with several similar citations in the Mahdparinirvana- 
sutra); also quoted in Demiéville 1930: 177: “Le Corps du Tg. a pour nourriture la 
Loi.” Note the use of the yi... wei... construction to render the bahuvrihi. 

In fact the buddhology of the LA is so chaotic and complex that a full study of it 
would be a truly Herculean task. For the purposes of this paper it is enough to show 
that its use of dharma-kaya, both as an adjective and a noun, can be satisfactorily 
interpreted along traditional lines. 

Sallie King’s recent book on the “Buddha Nature” is a good example of the “non- 
reifying” approach, applied inter alia to dharma-kaya (see King 1991: 65-68, 
101ff.). 

It should be noted that even if my attempt to apply a single grammatical interpreta- 
tion to the substantive dharma-kaya is rejected, and it is read in some contexts as a 
karmadharaya like dharma-Sarira, viz., as “the body which is the dharma,” a “non- 
reifying” approach emphasizing dharma can still be defended. 

On this see, e.g., Lancaster 1977. 

As David Seyfort Ruegg has pointed out (personal communication, July, 1991), the 
evolution of the tathdgata-garbha concept also poses problems which are in some 
respects similar to those outlined above. In both cases semantic and grammatical dif- 
ficulties compound the philosophical complexity of the issues involved. On this and 
on the use of tathdgata-garbha and related terms as bahuvrihis see Ruegg 1969: 
499-516. It may well be, as Ruegg suggests (p. 512), that the occurrence of the term 
as a bahuvrihi is historically prior to its appearance as a tatpurusa. This raises the 
possibility that in the case of tathagata-garbha, too, we are faced with many differ- 
ent textual strata, deposited over time by the gradual process of hypostatisation (of 
something that began life as pure metaphor), but now hopelessly jumbled in hetero- 
geneous sources whose dates we can only guess at. Once again, the matter is further 
complicated by the ambiguity of the word garbha, which means both “womb” and 
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“embryo.” Hence, for example, the statement in the Tathagata-garbha-siitra to the 
effect sarva-sattvas tathagata-garbhah (cited Ruegg 1969: 510; see also Takasaki 
1966a: 196) may be understood as “all sentient beings are Tathagata-wombs” (i.e., 
contain the Tathagata, a common use of garbha in fine compositi), or as “all sentient 
beings have the Tathagata as embryo.”” While these two senses are much the same, 
and may be read purely as a figure of speech—inside every unenlightened sentient 
being is a Buddha trying to get out—-secondary and possibly later interpretations of 
tathagata-garbha as a substantive meaning “the embryo of the Tathagata” entail 
quite different and much more complex philosophical consequences. But that of 
course is another story... 
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Abbreviations 


Anguttara-Nikaya (Pali Text Society Edition). 
Ajatasatru-kaukrtya-vinodana-sitra. 

Aksobhya-tathdgatasya-vyiha. 

Vaidya, P.L., ed., Astasahasrika-prajnaparamita-sutra, Darbhanga: 
Mithila Institute, 1960. 

Edgerton, F., Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Dictionary, New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1953 [Reprinted Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1970, 
1972]. 

Digha-Nikaya (Pali Text Society Edition). 
Druma-kinnarardja-pariprccha-sutra. 

Daoxing Jing or Daoxing banruo jing (7.224). 

Dazhidu-lun (T.1509). 

Hobégirin: Dictionnaire encyclopédique du Bouddhisme d’aprés les 
sources chinoises et japonaises, Tokyo, 1929. 

Journal of the International Association of Buddhist Studies. 

von Staél-Holstein, A., ed., The Kadyapaparivarta, Shanghai: Commer- 
cial Press, 1926. 

Vaidya, P. L., ed., Lankavatara-sitra, Darbhanga: Mithila Institute, 
1963. 

Lokanuvartana-siitra. 

Majjhima-Nikaya (Pali Text Society Edition). 

Peking Edition of the Tibetan Kanjur (Suzuki Daisetz T., ed., The 
Peking Edition of the Tibetan Tripitaka, Tokyo-Kyoto: Suzuki 
Research Foundation, 1955-61). 
Pratyutpanna-buddha-sammukhavasthita-samadhi-sitra. 

Hare, E. M., et al., eds., Pali Tipitaka Concordance, London: Pali Text 
Society, 1955. 

Rhys Davids, T. W. & W. Stede, eds., The Pali Text Society's Pali- 
English Dictionary, London: Pali Text Society, 1921-25. 
Samyutta-Nikaya (Pali Text Society Edition). 

Vaidya, P. L., ed., Siksa-samuccaya, Darbhanga: Mithila Institute, 
1961. 
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Skt. Sanskrit. 

SP Vaidya, P. L., ed., Saddharma-pundarika-sutra, Darbhanga: Mithila 
Institute, 1960. 

SR Vaidya, P. L., ed., Samdadhiraja-sitra, Darbhanga: Mithila Institute, 
1961. 

T. Takakusu Junjiro & Watanabe Kaikyoku, eds., Taishd shinshi 
daizokyo, 100 vols., Tokyo: Taisho Issaikyo Kankokai, 1924-34. 

Tib. Tibetan. 

Traité Lamotte, E., Le Traité de la grande vertu de sagesse de Nagarjuna 
(Mahaprajnaparamitasastra), 5 vols., Louvain: Institut Orientaliste, 
1944-80 [Vols. | & 2 reprinted 1966 & 1967]. 

TSD Chandra, Lokesh, Tibetan-Sanskrit Dictionary, New Delhi: Inter- 
national Academy of Indian Culture, 1961 [Reprint edition, Tokyo: 
Rinsen, 1971]. 

Vaj Vajracchedika-prajnaparamita-sitra. 

WWP  Wenshushili wen pusa-shu jing (T.280). 
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SEARCHING FOR THE ORIGINS OF 
THE MAHAYANA 


What are we looking for? 
Paul Harrison 


Source: The Eastern Buddhist, new series XXVIII, I (1995): 48-69. 


When asked by my hosts at Otani University to speak on the origins of the 
Mahayana with special reference to methodology, I was at first filled with mis- 
giving, since it would appear that a law of diminishing returns operates in this 
area: the more one considers the methodological problems involved, the less one 
can say about the origins of the Mahayana. This rather pessimistic observation 
could in fact be the principal point of this address, but it would, of course, be 
impolite and unhelpful not to go beyond it. I will try, therefore, to say something 
about the origins of the Mahay4na as I see them at present, and about the search 
for those origins itself. For this reason the title of this address is deliberately 
ambiguous: “What are we looking for?” can mean both “Why are we looking?” 
and “What is it that we wish or expect to find?” 

Let me start with the first of these two questions. It is perhaps the more diffi- 
cult to answer, since it raises all sorts of issues to do with the complex interplay 
between Asian and western academic styles or discourse and the widely varying 
degrees of personal involvement which Buddhist scholars have with the object 
of their studies. Why indeed are we so interested in the origins of the 
Mahayana? Well, the fascination with origins, beginnings or sources does 
appear to be a kind of scholarly universal. Part of this—and this much is clear 
enough—is the idea that if we can understand the beginnings of something, we 
are better placed to understand the whole thing, as if its essential character were 
somehow fixed and readable in the genetic encoding of its conception. There is 
no doubt that such a view is problematic, i.e., it may not be the case that under- 
standing the beginnings of the Mahayana (or even the beginnings of Buddhism 
as a whole) will give us privileged access to the mysteries of the later tradition, 
but I think the idea is still sufficiently compelling to result in a kind of methodo- 
logical cliché. However, this way of explaining our interest in this subject is 
rather intellectual, abstract and impersonal. The search for origins is also bound 
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up with our own identity, especially for those of us who are Buddhists. We all 
like to know where we come from, what our ancestry and lineage is, and, as 
happens when we leaf through an album of old family photographs, we take 
pleasure in discerning our own features in the portraits of our ancestors, and 
their features in our faces. Establishing such connections can be important to our 
sense of who we are. This is a more personal agenda, although it too has a social 
aspect, in that such a search is bound to reflect wider social concerns and values, 
wider cultural preoccupations. I shall have occasion to touch on this later. There 
is a third reason which combines intellectual and personal factors, and that has 
to do with the very nature of the challenge of scholarship and why we are moved 
to take it up. Why do we study Buddhism? Why do we spend our whole lives 
investigating the intricacies of, say, the Vinaya, or Buddhist logic, or Yogacara 
doctrine? What is it that drives us to expend so much energy on such details? 
There are many answers to this question, as many as there are Buddhist scholars, 
but one answer that I would give has to do with the politics of academia and the 
prevailing styles of academic discourse. Whether we like to acknowledge it or 
not, we in the humanities are engaged in a rather strange form of cultural activ- 
ity, in which reputations are made or broken, status is gained or lost, professorial 
chairs are won or fail to be won on the basis of our ability to solve problems 
which we ourselves determine. We are not, of course, entirely free agents in this, 
choosing as we please, because academic fields are socially constructed, their 
development and direction conditioned by all sorts of external forces. But within 
these confines, those who select the most difficult problems and then solve them 
are often the most successful. That is the more social and political side of the 
question, but there is a more personal side to it as well, which has to do with the 
sheer intellectual satisfaction that comes from solving puzzles. Few human 
activities would appear to be more pointless than solving jigsaw or crossword 
puzzles, yet many people find them irresistable. The harder the puzzle, the 
greater the satisfaction derived when it is cracked. I think the same law applies 
to the puzzles of scholarship, which can obsess us out of all proportion to their 
objective importance, if one can even speak of such a thing. 

As I see it, then, our fascination with the origins and early development of the 
Mahayana can be explained in terms of all these factors. That is to say, under- 
Standing this topic successfully will indeed help us to understand Buddhism 
better; it will help us grasp the lineage of East Asian Buddhism, and our own 
personal religious ancestry, if we happen to follow an East Asian Buddhist tradi- 
tion; it will no doubt be productive of academic “merit”; and it will yield consid- 
erable intellectual satisfaction. Yet these factors do not exhaust the question; 
there is always something left, some seductive magic that the subject holds for 
us as individuals. It is hard to explain what that is, and usually we don’t have to: 
our specialized interests, no matter how obscure, are normally taken for granted, 
as an accepted part of the academic territory. Speaking personally now, I have 
never been able to get excited about Buddhist logic, and the more technical 
aspects of Buddhist philosophy, the architectonic complexities of Madhyamaka 
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and Yogacara thought, for example, | am happy to leave to tougher, sharper 
minds than my own. Of course I recognise the importance of these relatively 
well-cultivated fields of study, and occasionally I might even venture into them 
to have a look around, but I take care to keep to the path and stay close to the 
gate. However, the field of Mahayana sitra literature (arguably our best point of 
access to the early history of the Mahayana) fascinates me, and I am happy to 
wander across its broad expanses. | do not think it is easy country, indeed it 
teems with all sorts of problems, but its appeal lies precisely in its fertile exuber- 
ance, its luxuriant wildness. Perhaps the jungle metaphor is tendentious, in a 
way which will later become apparent, but it is certainly the case that Mahayana 
sutras burst their bounds, that they range all over the place, unsystematic, exag- 
gerated and larger than life. In short, they possess a kind of organic roughness 
and wholeness and vitality that is descriptive and constitutive of a total world, a 
world which obeys different laws from the one we normally inhabit, but into 
which we can enter.’ Now obviously one could claim that by being this way 
these texts reflect more fully the religion which produced them, compared with, 
say, a Buddhist treatise on logic, which reflects narrower or more focussed intel- 
lectual concerns, and that therefore Mahayana sutras will tell us more about 
Buddhism than a work by Dignaga would. But for me this is an ex post facto 
justification, I must admit, my primary motivation for interest in Mahayana 
sutras being more indefinably personal and aesthetic, having perhaps not a little 
to do with my being a child of the sixties. For others, of course, the interest may 
spring from entirely different sources. Indeed, I would imagine that it always has 
a uniquely personal quality, so that the answer to “What are we looking for?” in 
the sense of “Why are we looking?” will be different for every individual. 
Before we now consider what it is we might find, we ought to pause for a 
moment’s reflection on our methods. Mahayana sutras obviously image a world, 
which we may well enjoy visiting for aesthetic or other reasons, but what is the 
status of that world, and how does it relate to the “real world,” the world of Bud- 
dhist history? I pose this question because it appears too often to be assumed 
that these texts are somehow directly reflective of the context in which they 
were produced, and certain historical inferences are drawn from them on that 
basis which may be unjustified. As a case in point I would like to cite certain 
aspects of the prodigious and path-breaking scholarship of Professor Hirakawa 
Akira. Professor Hirakawa’s contributions to Buddhist Studies are legion, but I 
should like in this paper to focus on his theories about the origins of the 
Mahayana in predominantly lay communities of sti#pa-worshippers. These theo- 
ries, which are developed in some detail, were first published in English in 1963 
in an article entitled “The Rise of Mahayana Buddhism and Its Relationship to 
the Worship of Stupas.’”? They were repeated in Hirakawa’s Shoki daijo bukkyo 
no kenkyi (Tokyo: Shunjiisha, 1968) and in Vol. I of his Indo Bukkyoshi 
(Tokyo: Shunjisha, 1974), which has more recently been translated into English 
by Paul Groner as A History of Indian Buddhism from Sakyamuni to Early 
Mahayana (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1990). I assume therefore— 
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I hope not unfairly—that Professor Hirakawa’s views on this topic have not 
changed significantly in recent years, but even if they have, the original ideas 
still merit critical inspection, since they continue to be very influential in Japan, 
and overseas as well. For example, many of them are repeated by Professor 
Nakamura Hajime in his article on Mahayana Buddhism in Mircea Eliade, ed., 
The Encyclopedia of Religion (New York: Macmillan, 1987), a reference source 
which will exert a strong influence for decades to come. The Groner translation 
is bound to give them a new lease on life as well.’ 

Now, first of all | agree with Professor Hirakawa about the importance of the 
earliest Chinese translations of Mahayana sitras. Indeed, that is the foundation- 
stone of my own research. In a field in which chronology and geography are so 
uncertain, where we have so much difficulty finding reference points in time and 
space, I think it is essential that we be able to draw some firm historical infer- 
ences on the basis of the oldest Chinese translations. This underlies my so-called 
Lokaksema Project.* We know for certain that the small body of texts translated 
by this Indo-Scythian missionary and his followers existed in a certain time and 
a certain place, i.e., Luoyang, late 2nd century.’ Therefore, if we study them 
carefully, we will at the very least be able to say that by this date and—with 
somewhat less force—in this place certain doctrines and practices were in exist- 
ence. In other words, we will have a base line for future research. My method is 
therefore synchronic and localised, and it has a fairly modest objective, i.e., to 
describe Lokaksema’s Mahayana. More is not possible. With our kind of work, 
the temptation to generalize is overwhelming. Even to talk about Buddhism is to 
generalize, since there are so many different varieties and styles of the religion 
which pass under that name. Buddhism is an abstraction, a convention, a kind of 
samvrti-satya, and so is Mahayana Buddhism. So we have to be careful about 
elaborating general theories about the Mahayana on the basis of this evidence. 

With that caveat, the approach I take to the translations of Lokaksema, the 
method I use to study them, if I were asked to describe it, is basically what is 
called “close reading,” but it is close reading which attempts to appropriate the 
texts in their totality, to read them as wholes, alert to all their meanings and all 
their silences. To do this I find it extremely helpful to utilize the insights of Bud- 
dhist anthropology, the work of students of Buddhist culture on the ground, as it 
were, especially in South East Asia. In this regard I have profited greatly from 
the researches of Stanley Tambiah, Melford Spiro, Richard Gombrich, Gananath 
Obeyesekere, Sherry Ortner, Geoffrey Samuel and various others, because they 
give me clues as to what I should look for in my own sources, what I should take 
care not to miss. I don’t always expect to find the same things, but I often do. 
And naturally the work of interpretive reading must be preceded and accompan- 
ied by the careful comparative philological operations which have become the 
hallmark of our discipline. If one were to sum up this approach, then, one could 
call it a kind of “textual anthropology,” if that were not a contradiction in terms.° 

The principal point at issue here is that anthropology by its nature is forced to 
take a wider view of its subject, because, however narrow the theoretical 
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agendas of its practitioners might be, they have to deal with real, whole people. 
Melford Spiro is a good example: although his Freudian analysis of the Burmese 
is at times irritating and constricting, and his own knowledge of the classical 
Buddhist tradition is occasionally rather limited, his work is nonetheless highly 
illuminating.’ Textual scholars, by contrast, can take a narrow approach and get 
away with imposing it on their subjects. They can focus on narrow doctrinal or 
philosophical issues and somehow imagine that they have done justice to their 
texts. But they have not. In this respect, I think, the fact that so many Buddhist 
scholars now work in Religious Studies departments means that they are becom- 
ing increasingly sensitized to the importance of the cultic, ritual, iconographical 
and other such dimensions of Buddhism, in short, to the importance of Buddhist 
practice. Indeed, every year I tell my students that, contrary to appearances, in 
Buddhism practice often comes first, theory afterwards. This is surely true of 
early Mainstream Buddhism, and | suspect it is also true of the Mahayana. 

What is it, after all, to understand a religion, or a religious movement? Reli- 
gions do not succeed or flourish because their doctrines are intellectually com- 
pelling, or their ideals are morally noble, but because they—or rather their 
practitioners—capture people’s imaginations in a certain way, they arouse their 
faith and convince them that they provide an exclusive or unique access to what- 
ever power is held to underlie or pervade the world, to the numinous, to the 
transcendent, call it what you will. To understand a religion, therefore, it is 
necessary to ask the question: how did this religion lay claim to power? I shall 
return to this theme later, but I should note at this point that I am using the word 
power in a very broad sense and would wish to avoid any sort of reductionism. 
A religion’s power—in the broad sense—lies in its symbols, and those symbols 
are by their very nature not reducible to a set of propositions, or a body of doc- 
trines or moral guidelines. Still less is a religion’s power reducible to narrow 
socio-political considerations of control and dominance. 

Now, all these airy generalities are well and good, you are no doubt thinking, 
but how exactly do they relate to the topic? What do I have to say about the 
origins of the Mahayana? 

To begin with, to be frank, I doubt that I or anyone else can say anything def- 
inite about the origins of the Mahayana or—and this may be less expected— 
even about early Mahayana. The more | work in this field the more sceptical | 
become about such an undertaking. As Professor Hirakawa has noted, the sitras 
translated by Lokaksema were probably composed at some time before 150 
C.E., but some of them appear already to have undergone a long process of 
accretion.® He thus pushes the date of their composition back in many cases to 
the Ist century C.E., but it is difficult to be sure if this is going far enough. For 
some of these early translations seem to refer to other, even earlier sutras, and 
Hirakawa makes particular mention of references in the Kasyapa-parivarta (KP) 
and elsewhere to the Bodhisattva-pitaka, the Sat-paramita, and the Triskand- 
haka-dharma-paryaya, treating these as if they were discrete texts.? Of course, 
works with these titles survive, in Chinese and/or Tibetan, but there is no guar- 
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antee that they are the ones referred to. Indeed, in the case of references to the 
bodhisattva-pitaka, \ suspect that we are dealing with a rather elastic category of 
texts rather than a single defined work.'° The same is probably true of the Sar- 
paramita, but one ought to note that this is reminiscent of one of the alternative 
titles of the Druma-kinnara-rdja-pariprccha-sutra (DKP), which contains 
within itself a long and fairly systematic 32-part exposition of all six perfections. 
We ought at least to consider the possibility that the larger work has incorpo- 
rated the smaller.'' As for the triskandhaka, many of the references are probably 
to a ritual complex, and not to a text. For all that, it can still be argued that by 
the time of Lokaksema the Mahayana had already been in existence for several 
centuries, and that some of its scriptures had not only been a long time in the 
making, but had in the process also drawn on even older traditions, both textual 
and ritual. | prefer, therefore, to think of most of the extant translations of this 
period as works of the early middle period of the movement and to regard the 
early period as more or less out of reach, except for the survival of a few archaic 
works in the oeuvres of Lokaksema and other translators. For example, the 
Lokdanuvartana-sutra (LAn) may be a work of this type, and I suspect the KP is 
also very old. However, a great deal more research will need to be done on these 
texts before we can be sure about their relative chronology. With this caveat, 
therefore, I still! believe we can use the translations of Lokaksema, our oldest 
dateable evidence, to draw some conclusions about the nature of at least some 
forms of the Mahayana as it entered its medieval phase, conclusions which may 
also hold good for its earliest period. But there are, I believe, some things which 
we cannot do. 

One of the things we cannot do with these materials is determine the sectarian 
affiliation of the early Mahayana. I used to think that this was possible, but now 
believe it to be hopeless, since it has become accepted that the Mahayana was a 
pan-Buddhist movement—or, better, a loose set of movements—rather like Pen- 
tecostalism or Charismatic Christianity, running across sectarian boundaries. 
This, incidentally, is why the term Nikaya or Sectarian Buddhism (Japanese: 
buha bukkyo) seems to me less than apt for non-Mahayana, since it must surely 
be the case that the Mahayana was “pervaded” by so-called Nikaya Buddhism 
(i.e., all ordained Mahayanists were members of a nikaya, but not all nikaya 
members were Mahayanists). Therefore I prefer to use the term “Mainstream 
Buddhism.” If we accept that bhiksus and bhiksunis belonging to many or even 
all Mainstream nikayas or Vinaya lineages may have been followers of the 
Mahayana, then we must also accept that Mahayana literature, as it circulated, is 
likely to have been subject to diverse sectarian pressures. To illustrate this point, 
a sutra composed in a Mahasamghika milieu is likely to have reflected 
Mahasamghika doctrinal preferences, but when later circulated by monks and 
nuns whose ordination lineage was Sarvastivadin or Dharmaguptaka, it could 
easily have been changed, either inadvertently or deliberately, to fit its new 
context.'? If this supposition is correct, we have very little means of establishing 
the sectarian origins of any given Mahayana sutra, since the form in which it is 
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extant may refiect its original context or a later one. While this caveat is true for 
minor doctrinal items (e.g., six gatis instead of five), it does not hold with the 
same force, I suspect, for major doctrinal emphases (e.g., lokottaravadin bud- 
dhology), but even there we may still need to tread very carefully, and avoid 
overly hasty conclusions."* 

If the early or original Mahayana lies hidden behind our oldest literary 
sources and if the question of the sectarian origins of the movement must remain 
unanswered and unanswerable, surely we can deduce certain things about the 
make-up of some forms of the early middle Mahayana from the translations of 
Lokaksema. Yes, this is possible, although there are still difficulties. In effect, as 
I have said, we can only draw conclusions concerning the milieu in which the 
Lokaksema sutras were composed, if indeed they all came from the same 
milieu. It is possible that they did not. However, assuming that they did, ] would 
like to focus on five general themes with regard to which they might give us 
some clues, relating these where appropriate to Hirakawa’s theories about the 
early Mahayana. The five are: the role of the laity; cult-practice directed towards 
bodhisattvas, the Buddha and stipas; the wider cultural context of the new 
movement; the role of meditation; and the significance of magic. As we shall 
see, all these themes are closely interconnected, so it is not entirely easy to 
separate them out for the purposes of analysis. 

The first theme raises the question of what has become known in sociological 
work on the Japanese New Religions by Helen Hardacre and others as “lay cen- 
trality.” Hirakawa has stated baldly that early Mahayana Buddhism was primar- 
ily lay in character, stressing the lay origins of the movement and the role of the 
lay bodhisattva in its texts.'* Naturally he admits the existence of the renunciant 
or pravrajita bodhisattva, but he ascribes historical priority to the grhastha bod- 
hisattva. “Two types of Mahayana bodhisattva are distinguished in Mahayana 
literature: lay and monastic. The monastic bodhisattva model was the youth 
(kumara) who practiced religious austerities and lived a celibate life. No pre- 
cepts specifically for the monastic bodhisattva seem to have existed. In the older 
Mahayana texts the precepts mentioned are all lay precepts.”’’* This statement 
and others like it are a little misleading. It is quite natural that no precepts for the 
monastic bodhisattva existed, since Mahayana bhiksus and bhiksunis would 
have already been covered by the Vinaya of their respective nikaya or ordination 
lineage. This is stated explicitly, for example, in the Pratyutpanna-buddha- 
sammukhavasthita-samadhi-siitra (PraS), one of the older Mahayana texts 
which Hirakawa himself cites, at 9B and 9Mv1, where pravrajita bodhisattvas 
are enjoined to observe the Pratimoksa (see also KP 134). And yet Hirakawa 
asserts that this early evidence points in the opposite direction.'® The relative 
silence of the texts in this regard surely means that it was taken for granted that 
fully ordained bodhisattvas were bound by the Vinaya of their nikaya. This 
relates to the more general issue of institutional organisation: Hirakawa asserts 
that Mahayanists, specifically monastic bodhisattvas, formed their own orders, 
which were “organised in a fashion similar to that of the orders of Nikaya Bud- 
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dhism.’”” I would say that this poses too much of a split, and there is insufficient 
evidence for it: it is probable that the organisation of monastic bodhisattvas was 
itself along nikdya lines. It is not likely, therefore, that the early Mahay4nists 
functioned with an incomplete or small set of rules and only later adopted the 
rules used by the “Hinayana” monastic orders, as Hirakawa claims. His view 
of an originally lay movement taken over by monks and nuns is, | think, almost 
the reverse of the truth. In this respect | would modify his view of what he 
calls Nikaya Buddhism as one of the origins of the Mahayana; I would prefer to 
call it the matrix, postulating thereby a much more intimate and permanent 
relationship.'* 

In any case, coming at the problem from another angle, I think we have to be 
very careful about what we mean by the “laity” in Buddhism, and specifically, 
how we understand the meaning of the terms updsaka and upasika, of such fre- 
quent occurrence in our sources. To divide Buddhist society into two groups, 
clergy and laity, is simplistic and unduly influenced by inappropriate Western 
categories, as scholars like Hubert Durt have pointed out.'? Such a model is an 
inadequate representation of the real situation, at least in the Indian context, and 
probably elsewhere in the Buddhist world as well. The status of the clergy— 
bhiksus and bhiksunis—is relatively unproblematical. It is with the so-called 
laity that the difficulties begin, which is of the essence here, given the import- 
ance of lay centrality and the householder bodhisattva in the received wisdom 
concerning the Mahayana. To put it simply, the terms upasaka and updsika do 
not mean “layman” and “laywoman” in the usual English sense, but refer rather 
to persons hovering just below ordained status, those who are, as it were, semi- 
ordained. “Lay practitioner” might be a useful translation for them. In any event 
such persons are to be distinguished from the greater run of supporters of the 
Buddhist teaching and the Buddhist monastic establishment. Even in that regard 
there are no doubt finer distinctions to be drawn, between those who supported 
Buddhism exclusively and those who supported Buddhism along with other 
Sramana movements and brahmanas. At the extreme end of this spectrum of 
participation stood those who paid no attention to Buddhism at all, who would 
still be subsumed under a very loose definition of the English word “laity,” viz., 
anybody who is not clergy. There are some wider implications in all of this, but 
at this point I merely wish to highlight the meaning of the words updsaka and 
upasika. Our current notions of the householder bodhisattva do, I think, reflect 
our own cultural contexts rather too heavily. In Japan a married priesthood and, 
more recently, the upsurge in the so-called “New Religions” (Soka Gakkai, 
Reiyiikai, etc.) with their strong emphasis on lay participation and the attendant 
relegation of the clergy to supporting roles predispose many scholars to finding a 
charter in the scriptures of Mahayana Buddhism for these circumstances. In the 
West the situation is a little different, but for committed Western Buddhists with 
strong democratic and anti-hierarchical tendencies, the cosy and relaxed domes- 
ticity of unordained participation with perhaps periodic bursts of monastic 
asceticism provides a model for which antecedents may be thought desirable. 
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Thus the spirit of Vimalakirti is invoked to legitimate all types of Buddhist 
involvement and degrees of commitment. However, the updsakas and upasikas 
on whom this fictional character was presumably based may have been rather 
different types of people. I suspect, in fact, that they were more ascetic types, 
who for some reason were unwilling to take that final step of ordination, but 
were nevertheless committed to rigorous meditation and ritual practice in what 
was essentially an adjunct role: not independent of the Sangha, let alone in 
competition with it, but attached to it. Like the people who still bear the title 
updsaka and upasikad in Theravadin societies today, they were probably 
advanced in years. They were not, I suspect, your average lay supporters, drop- 
ping into the monastery on the odd posadha weekend for a spot of casual medi- 
tation and sitra-chanting. In short, I feel very uneasy about any interpretation of 
the Mahayana as a kind of alternative Buddhism made easy for the masses, just 
as I am reluctant to see it as a devotional shortcut, a topic to which I shall now 
turn. 

Later Mahayana Buddhism has an extensive cultic repertoire, the history of 
which has yet to be unravelled. One aspect of that repertoire is the well-known 
cult of the great bodhisattvas. In an earlier article** 1 examined the evidence for 
this in the early translations and came to the conclusion that—as far as these 
sources were concerned—the bodhisattva-cult was not the be-all and end-all of 
the Mahayana, as is often supposed, but a later and secondary development. As I 
put it then, “as far as bodhisattvas are concerned the initial message of the 
Mahayana is clear: people should not worship bodhisattvas, they should become 
bodhisattvas themselves.” Nowadays I would be less dogmatic about this, since 
the cult of the great, mythical or so-called celestial bodhisattvas is not necessar- 
ily inconsistent with the pursuit of the bodhisattva path—in other words, it is 
theoretically possible to combine the ideal of aspiration with the ideal of inspira- 
tion-—but in general terms my position is the same. 

Of course, the cult of the bodhisattvas is just one aspect of Mahayana cult- 
practice. Even more important is the cult of the Buddha, which brings us to the 
question of stipa-worship. Professor Hirakawa’s views on this are well- 
known.! He hypothesizes that lay pressure for a source of salvation led to a kind 
of devotional movement centred on stupas and run by lay people themselves, 
independent of monastic control. Stupas, he says, were predominantly for the 
laity. The specific textual sources for such a view (especially the oft-cited 
passage in the Mahd-parinirvana-sitra about sarira-puja) have been extensively 
and convincingly critiqued by Schopen, and it is unnecessary to repeat the argu- 
ments here.”? Speaking more generally, it is implausible that such a powerful 
movement as stijpa-worship would ever have been allowed to pass under pre- 
dominantly lay control, since that would have posed a major threat to the liveli- 
hood of the Sangha. Even if it had not been the case directly after the 
parinirvana of Gautama, surely monks and nuns would soon have moved to take 
control of this potent symbolic apparatus and source of economic support. Natu- 
rally they would have appointed laypeople to run the business end of things for 
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them, but I imagine the ultimate control would have remained in their hands, 
with most stépas being sited in or near monastic compounds. On this the archeo- 
logical and anthropological record in South East Asia is perfectly clear: even in 
the Theravada environment, the stupa-cult has remained one of the foundations 
of the religion. Indeed, nowhere is the prevalence of the stipa-cult throughout 
the Buddhist world more strikingly illustrated than at the site of the ancient 
Burmese capital of Pagan, a stronghold of Theravada. It is consequently only 
natural that stupas would appear often in Mahayana sources, like many other 
common features of Mainstream Buddhism, but if one reads them carefully, one 
comes to different conclusions about any inherent link between the Mahayana 
and stupa-worship. Stipa-worship, or, as it is often expressed, making offerings 
to the Realized Ones (Tathdgatas), is indeed frequently cited as (hitherto) the 
most meritorious activity conceivable, but the purpose is not to promote it, nor 
even to forbid it, but to compare it unfavourably with other religious activities or 
values, e.g., the realisation of prajna-paramita, the memorisation of sutras, or 
the practice of samadhi. Indeed, the emphasis on the notion of dharma-kaya (not 
exclusive to the Mahayana) and on the related cult of the book explored by 
Schopen are best understood as an attempt to reinterpret the stipa-cult.?? Is this 
the work of a lay order of stépa-worshippers engaged in devotional religion? I 
believe it is quite the contrary: it is the work of a predominantly monastic order 
of meditators engaged in strenuous ascetic practices, people asserting, in short, 
that the Buddha is to be found in and through the realisation of the dharma, not 
the worship of relics. 

There is no space here to go into the many detailed arguments advanced by 
Hirakawa to substantiate his theories on this aspect of Mahayana Buddhism, but 
I believe that they will not withstand critical scrutiny. For example, he invokes 
the argument from silence to claim that where stupas bear no inscriptions men- 
tioning a nikadya, they must therefore have been looked after and used by 
Mahayanists.% Indeed, Hirakawa is right to be tentative about this. Equally 
suspect is his claim that because the Vinaya forbids monks to do certain things, 
they could not have participated in the stipa-cult.*> Schopen has recently shown 
the danger of such arguments, which privilege textual sources above the over- 
whelming archeological evidence.”° Further, Hirakawa’s exegesis of Chinese 
terms for vihdra and stupa in successive translations of Indic texts and his 
attempt to postulate some kind of historical development on that basis need to be 
reexamined closely.”’ 

The archeological evidence is indeed extremely important, as Professors 
Shizutani Masao and Hirakawa have pointed out and as Schopen has continued 
to show. But it hardly renders the evidence of the texts worthless; indeed, it can 
help us to interpret that evidence more effectively. In the process of doing this, I 
think we might also try to arrive at a rather more careful imaging or picturing of 
the cultural and religious context in which Buddhism developed during the first 
five centuries after the death of Gautama, towards the end of which period the 
Mahayana as we first encounter it in the translations of Lokaksema took shape. 
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What kind of world was it? Well, the clues are there for us to see in the Buddhist 
texts themselves, which frequently refer to the two classes of religious practi- 
tioners in general—brahmanas and sramanas—and to other sramana move- 
ments in particular, either by the generic terms firthika, anya-tirthika and so on, 
or specifically by name. It is clear from these references that the India of 
Gautama’s day and after was the site of what we would call ideological contes- 
tation, in which many religious groups laid claim to the veneration and respect 
of the population. In practical terms, however, what this meant was that they 
were laying claim to the material support of the people. When Buddhist texts 
glorify the Buddha as the supreme one in the world, the unsurpassed punya- 
ksetra or field of merit, there is a subtext or even a “bottom line” we should not 
forget. Such claims reflect what in the business-speak of today’s world would be 
called an attempt to enlarge market share, a push unlikely to abate even when 
royal support could be counted on. 

This leads me to what I regard as one of the most important and least 
emphasised features of Mahayana sutras and indeed of Buddhism as a whole: 
the pivotal role of magic. Others have commented on this—in English I might 
cite in particular the articles by Stephan Beyer and Luis Gomez?*—but there is 
more work to be done before we plumb the full significance of this theme. 
Indeed, speaking now in general terms, I believe that Buddhism is, and has 
always been, a “shamanic” type of religion, in that the role of the members of 
the Sangha in society is not primarily that of exemplary salvation-seekers, nor 
that of priestly intermediaries, but that of masters of techniques of ecstasy 
enabling them to access in person another order of reality and transmit the 
power resulting from that access to others. This function, however, is effectively 
cloaked by an all-pervasive monastic rhetoric. In my view only this kind of 
analysis can make sense of Buddhism’s extraordinary success as a religion. 
Applying it, we might see that, in a situation of competition for resources 
between religious groups, what counted was not so much the philosophical 
cogency of one’s ideas, or even the purity of one’s moral observances, but the 
power perceived to have been generated by one’s ascetic practices, especially 
one’s meditation. Indeed, the emphasis on purity cannot be fully understood 
without this in mind. Moral impurity—infractions of sila, especially the codes 
relating to sexual behaviour—destroy one’s meditation. This is illustrated in a 
story from the Updya-kausalya-sitra, in which a bodhisattva falsely accused of 
misconduct with a woman rises to the height of seven palm trees in the air, 
thereby confounding his accusers. The text states the message explicitly: an 
immoral person has no magical powers.” Now, it is said often enough that the 
reason why the Sangha has throughout history had its most severe schisms over 
the Vinaya, not over doctrine, is because of the possible impact on the laity if 
the Order were thought to be morally lax. But surely this is only half the expla- 
nation. Moral laxity bothers the lay supporters of Buddhism, as we all know, 
because their gifts do not bear fruit, yet even this doesn’t quite get to the bottom 
of it. Surely it is because the laity perceive that an immoral clergy lacks power, 
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the power derived from sexual abstinence, asceticism, and meditation. One look 
at the anthropological record in Theravadin countries proves the point. As has 
been richly documented, especially by Stanley Tambiah, lay veneration and 
support reaches its most extravagant heights when directed towards meditating 
forest-dwelling monks with a reputation for moral incorruptibility and magical 
powers.” 

Let us return to the Mahayana. As we are often reminded nowadays, this was 
probably not one single movement, but the convergence of several trends within 
Buddhism. One of these, I would suggest, was a meditation movement. My 
hypothesis, yet to be substantiated in detail, is that some of the impetus for the 
early development of the Mahayana came from forest-dwelling monks.*! Far 
from being the products of an urban, lay, devotional movement, many 
Mahayana sitras give evidence of a hard-core ascetic attempt to return to the 
original inspiration of Buddhism, the search for Buddhahood or awakened cog- 
nition. What is that evidence? The monastic or renunciant bias of the Lokak- 
sema texts I have already pointed out in my earlier work, but they also display a 
strong and positive emphasis on the dhuta-gunas (extra ascetic practices) and 
aranya-vasa (dwelling in the forest or jungle), which is surely rather strange in 
the documents of a supposedly lay-dominated movement. Indeed, Hirakawa 
himself has already pointed out the importance of the forest meditation centre or 
Granydyatana for the early Mahayana,” without acknowledging how inconsis- 
tent this might be with his hypothetical lay stupa-cult. But above all, we find a 
heavy emphasis on samadhi. Two of the texts translated by Lokaksema are 
explicitly devoted to samadhi practice: the PraS and the Siram-gama-samadhi- 
sutra (Lokaksema’s version of this is now lost). Further, many other texts in this 
corpus and elsewhere contain long lists of samadhis, the exact significance of 
which has yet to be determined, or reflect the importance of meditation practice 
in other ways. It is clear from these indications that meditation must therefore 
have occupied a crucial place in the development of this movement, not merely, 
we may suppose, because its followers saw it as a good thing to do, as spiritually 
efficacious. It was also important, no doubt, because it provided a channel for 
fresh revelation and inspiration, explaining the extraordinary proliferation of 
Mahayana scriptures. But, most of all, it was important because meditation and 
the resulting powers gave the Mahiayanists an edge in their struggle for 
resources. This struggle, we may assume, was a double one: both against the 
wider religious community (the normal competitive framework), and also 
against other Buddhists, with whom they shared ordination lineages and institu- 
tional structures. Some of these co-religionists were clearly hostile to the new 
movement. The followers of the Mahayana had to lay claim to be in a sense the 
true successors of Gautama, the inheritors of his mantle, and they had to estab- 
lish that claim both with other Buddhists and with the population at large. There 
were, as far as I can see, two possible ways of doing this: by the possession of 
relics, and by the (perceived) possession of ascetic techniques and magical 
powers.* Hence the glorification of the great bodhisattvas in the texts can be 
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seen as an attempt to establish the Mahayana’s prior claim to veneration and 
support, combining an explicit appeal to an established symbol (the figure of the 
great sage himself, imitated by his successors) with an implicit appeal to the 
powers and attainments of practitioners of the day. My point is this: the magical 
apparitions and miraculous displays in Mahay4na siitras are not just some kind 
of narrative padding or scaffolding for the elaboration of doctrine; they are the 
very essence of the Mahayana’s struggle to make a place for itself and to survive 
in a competitive environment. 

If a substantial proportion of early Mahayanists were forest-dwelling meditat- 
ing monks, would that not explain the absence of references to the Mahayana in 
the earlier inscriptions, which has been noted by Hirakawa, Schopen and others? 
I suspect it would, especially if we concede that this was a minority movement 
in any case. Given that a large proportion of our Buddhist inscriptions are found 
at stupa sites, wouldn’t the comparative scarcity of Mahayana inscriptions at 
stiipas sit uneasily with the theory of lay sti#pa-worship origins? And would it 
make sense to postulate a devotional movement centred around stupas as the 
starting point of a movement devoted to a more ambitious asceticism? 

All that said, we still have to explain the large number of references to lay 
bodhisattvas in the early scriptures. Naturally, even a renegade or revolutionary 
movement like the Mahayana—if we assume it to have been of this nature— 
would still have to enlist and cultivate the support of the population. My view is 
that it did this by offering them rather more liberal access to some of the fruits of 
the monastic life, in particular meditation, and by promising them powers that 
they would normally expect to be available only to ordained ascetics. The PraS 
is a good case in point: the direct encounter with the Buddhas of the present is 
possible even if one has not mastered the five or six abhijfias or supernormal 
faculties, usually accessible only after prolonged dhyana practice. My reading of 
this is that it represents meditating monks (and nuns?) reaching out for lay 
support, rather than lay pressure on the monastic preserve. But that does not 
necessarily encompass all the laity, only the semi-ordained, i.e., upasakas and 
upasikas. It is doubtful that the currency would have been so readily devalued, 
given the care with which the Buddhist establishment has always watched over 
the exercise of supernormal powers (hence the pdarajika offense relating to false 
claims to them). Even so, the semi-ordained would probably have provided an 
important pivot with the lay community, as their extended families would also 
have been drawn into the wider support networks underpinning the operation of 
Mahayanist monastic communities. In economic terms the encouragement 
offered to them would make perfect sense. 

As for the glorification of the lay bodhisattva, an undoubted feature of many 
Mahayana sitras, we must be careful how we interpret the texts. My provisional 
view is that the lay bodhisattva is glorified and given pride of place not to put 
laypeople above monks and nuns, but to put bodhisattvas above sravakas. That 
is to say, if even the lay bodhisattva is superior to the ordained sravaka, how 
much more so the ordained bodhisattva, The point at issue is not social status, 
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but the absolute worth of bodhicitta and bodhisattva-hood. Srdvakas, after all, 
are not necessarily monks and nuns, even though they often may be: it is a spir- 
itual category, not a social one, that is being referred to.’ The lay bodhisattvas 
may thus be said to outrank the Mainstream bhiksus and bhiksunis spiritually, 
but they are soon enough put in their place when it comes to the social and reli- 
gious conventions of the day: they must pay respect to the ordained and they 
ought to leave the household life themselves as soon as they can. Monasticism 
rules, as does maleness, but that is a topic which demands more careful treat- 
ment than is possible here. My general point is that we should not read these 
sources uncritically, or mistake their rhetorical and mythical flourishes—to say 
nothing of their insults and put-downs!—as direct reflections of sociological or 
historical fact. After all, nobody would interpret the Candrottard-darika- 
vydkarana as evidence for the fact that the Mahayana was a movement begun or 
led by eight-year old girls. In many respects these works are a kind of literature 
of the fantastic, albeit with a serious religious purpose. Just as we would not 
read the works of Jorge Luis Borges as history even if they appear to be histor- 
ical—we know what tricks he gets up to—-so too we have to decode the fantasies 
of the Mahayana with great care. 

The foregoing remarks have tried, perhaps illicitly, to fit the data culled from 
my reading of a tiny fraction of Mahayana sitra-literature into some kind of 
general explanatory framework. My thoughts about the early development of the 
Mahayana, at least as far as we can see it in these texts—that it was not primar- 
ily a lay devotional movement linked to the worship of stupas, but a renunciant 
ascetic meditation movement—are entirely provisional, and will have to be 
checked continually against the earliest Chinese translations. I find that every 
time I read a text, even one I have read many times before, I see something new. 
Thus I am constantly in the process of revising my own theories against the 
evidence, and I expect others to be engaged in this process too, to critique my 
ideas and their own. In that regard it is heartening to see the amount of inno- 
vative and critical scholarly activity in this area of late.** But there is something 
more I want to say, and it is this. While there is nothing wrong with synthesizing 
the evidence and trying to paint the big picture, at the same time each Mahayana 
sutra has its individual and specific value, has a life and integrity of its own 
which is almost organic. This specificity, this individual integrity will undoubt- 
edly be damaged or even lost entirely when passed through the mangle of some 
general theory like the one I have sketched here. That is why I believe that each 
of these works should be studied and translated as a whole. Each of them was 
written by an unknown person or group of persons who lived and died roughly 
two thousand years ago. Into them they poured their ultimate concern, to borrow 
Paul Tillich’s phrase. Their bones have long since turned to dust, their ashes 
scattered on the wind in the ten directions, and now only their words remain, 
however distorted by time, translation and our own faulty powers of interpreta- 
tion. These works are not more or less marvellous than the deserted ruins of a 
lost civilization that we might find scattered over the surface of some distant 
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planet. We should not be too hasty in dismantling them in order to use the 
materials to build our own monoliths. 

This brings me back to the point at which I began, and to the two questions 
which I set for us to consider. | think it is true that when we study any subject 
we do it, in one way or another, out of some desire to find out about ourselves. 
However, we should not be too eager to impose our own image on our subjects 
lest we fail to see their image when and where it can be made out. It has been 
said with regard to the quest for the origins of Christianity than when a modern 
Liberal Protestant theologian looked down the well of history in search of the 
historical Jesus what he saw looking back up at him through nineteen centuries 
of Catholic darkness was the face of a modern Liberal Protestant theologian.*’ 
A cautionary reflection indeed! I suspect, in fact, that when we look down 
the well of history in the search for the people who began the Mahayana—if 
we can make anything out at that depth—the faces we see looking back up at 
us will be leaner and more ascetic than we expected, and their eyes will burn 
with a religious zeal fiercer and more uncompromising than we might have 
anticipated. 


Notes 


* This is the edited text of a public lecture delivered at Otani University in December 
1992, a revised version of which was later presented at Oxford in early 1994. 
Intended as a personal reflection on some new perspectives in the study of Mahayana 
Buddhism, it dispenses with the detailed argumentation and copious annotation that 
the issues raised deserve. Readers are assured that this deficiency will be remedied in 
a forthcoming monograph. 
If I were asked to come up with an analogous phenomenon, it would have to be the 
Hindi movie, in the Bombay style. Many of the same features are there: the cast of 
thousands, the complicated plot with its multiple improbabilities, the supernatural 
interventions and miracles, the frequent bursts of song, the speechifying and moralis- 
ing, the bright colours, and the extreme length. Mahayana sitras are also informed by 
this aesthetic of exaggeration, and, like Hindi movies, they are best appreciated as 
wholes, as a kind of total experience, since individual features, once abstracted, may 
become meaningless or even ridiculous. 

2 In the Memoirs of the Research Department of the Toyo Bunko, No. 22 (1963), pp. 
57-106. 

3 Similar considerations apply to the ideas of that other great pioneer in this area, the 
Belgian scholar Etienne Lamotte, but these are not addressed specifically in this 
paper. 

4 For a brief description of this project and its rationale see my “The Earliest Chinese 
Translations of Mahayana Sutras: Some Notes on the Works of Lokaksema,” Bud- 
dhist Studies Review, 10, 2 (1993), pp. 135-177. 

5 The nine texts in question are the Asta-sadhasrika-prajnd-paramitd-sutra (AsPP), 
Pratyutpanna-buddha-sammukhavasthita-samadhi-sutra  (PraS), Druma-kinnara- 
raja-pariprccha-sitra (DKP), Ajatasatru-kaukrtya-vinodand-sutra (AjKV), part of the 
Avatamsaka (DSJ), Lokdnuvartana-sitra (LAn), Wenshushili wen pusa-shu jing 
(WWP), KaSyapa-parivarta (KP), and the Aksobhya-tathagatasya-vyiiha (AkTV). 
Citations in this paper will be to my own translations or editions. For full bibliograph- 
ical details see my article “The Earliest Chinese Translations.” 
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I owe this methodological ideal of philological rigour on the one hand and anthropo- 
logical awareness on the other to a number of mentors, but have been inspired chiefly 
by Professors Jan Willem de Jong and Lambert Schmithausen in regard to the first 
desideratum and by Professsor Gregory Schopen in regard to the second. 

I am referring of course to his Buddhism and Society: A Great Tradition and Its 
Burmese Vicissitudes (2nd ed., Berkeley: University of California, 1982). 

This is especially true of the best known of them, the Asta-sdhasrikd-prajna- 
paramita-sitra or Perfection of Wisdom in Eight Thousand Lines (AsPP). 

See History of Indian Buddhism, p. 275. 

On this question, see now Ulrich Pagel, The Bodhisattvapitaka: Its Doctrines, Prac- 
tices and their Position in Mahayana Literature (Tring: Institute of Buddhist Studies, 
1995). 

This possibility is confirmed in the case of the Ajatasatru-kaukrtya-vinodana-sutra 
(AjKV), another text translated by Lokaksema, which has indeed swallowed another, 
smaller sutra whole. Incidentally the DKP contains a reference to the AjKV. 

Sadly this distortion is most likely where it could be most revealing, i.e., in citations 
and paraphrases of Agama texts. 

Cf., e.g., Hirakawa, “The Rise of Mahayana,” pp. 61, 63, where he concludes that the 
prominence of certain dvddasaGnga sequences in Mahayana siitras is proof 
Sarvastivadin affiliations. However, see also the note of caution he sounds on p. 69. 
See, e.g., History of Indian Buddhism, pp. 259, 310. 

Ibid., p. 308; see also pp. 302-303. 

“The Rise of Mahayana,” p. 74. 

History of Indian Buddhism, p. 310. 

See also Paul Williams, Mahayana Buddhism: The Doctrinal Foundations (London: 
Routledge, 1989), pp. 20ff. The specifically institutional aspects of Hirakawa’s theo- 
ries have more recently been the object of a devastating critique by Richard Gom- 
brich, in an article written in 1994 for a Festschrift for Professor K.K. Dasgupta: 
“Organized Bodhisattvas: A Blind Alley in Buddhist Historiography.” I thank Profes- 
sor Gombrich for showing me a preliminary draft of this. A paper on the same theme 
by Sasaki Shizuka was apparently read at the International Association of Buddhist 
Studies conference in Mexico City in October 1994, but I have not seen a copy yet. 
“Bodhisattva and Layman in the Early Mahayana,” Japanese Religions, Vol. 16, No. 
3 (1991), pp. 1-16. See esp. pp. 4-5. 

“Who Gets to Ride in the Great Vehicle? Self-image and Identity Among the Follow- 
ers of the Early Mahayana,” Journal of the International Association of Buddhist 
Studies, Vol. 10, No. 1 (1987), pp. 67-89; see especially pp. 79-80. 

See, e.g., History of Indian Buddhism, pp. 270-274. 

See Schopen’s “Monks and the Relic Cult in the Mahaparinibbanasutta: An Old Mis- 
understanding in Regard to Monastic Buddhism,” in G. Schopen and K. Shinohara, 
eds., From Benares to Beijing: Essays on Buddhism and Chinese Religion in Honor 
of Jan Yiin-hua (Oakville: Mosaic Press, 1991), pp. 187-201. 

See Gregory Schopen, “The phrase ‘sa prthivipradesas caityabhito bhavet’ in the 
Vajracchedika: Notes on the Cult of the Book in Mahayana,” /ndo-Iranian Journal, 
Vol. 17 (1975), pp. 147-181. In my view Schopen over-emphasizes the negative atti- 
tude displayed by Mahayana sutras towards stipa worship. 

See “The Rise of Mahayana,” pp. 100-102; History of Indian Buddhism, pp. 
245-246. 

See “The Rise of Mahayana,” p. 100. 

See especially “Archeology and Protestant Presuppositions in the Study of Indian 
Buddhism,” History of Religions, Vol. 31 (1991), pp. 1-23. 

“The Rise of Mahayana,” pp. 89-98. 
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Stephan Beyer, “Notes on the Vision Quest in Early Mahayana,” in Lewis Lancaster, 
ed., Prajnaparamita and Related Systems: Studies in Honor of Edward Conze (Berke- 
ley: University of California, 1977) pp. 329-340; Luis Gomez, “The Bodhisattva as 
Wonder-worker,” in the same volume, pp. 221-261. 

See Mark Tatz, The Skill in Means (Upayakausalya) Sutra (Delhi: Motilal Banarsi- 
dass, 1994), pp. 35-36. 

Stanley Tambiah, The Buddhist Saints of the Forest and the Cult of Amulets (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1984). See also Spiro, Buddhism and Society, 
pp. 402-404. 

And nuns, one might be tempted to add, out of a modern inclusivistic spirit, were it 
not for the way in which the various Vinayas severely circumscribed the activities of 
women members of the Sangha. 

History of Indian Buddhism, pp. 309-310. 

Another way of stating this would be to say that they had to show possession of the 
dharma, either concretised in the relics of the Buddha or other realised persons and in 
written texts, or (better still) realised in practice as magical powers and other signs of 
attainment. 

For evidence that the term sravaka does not mean monk or even disciple, see my 
“Who Gets to Ride,” pp. 81-82. A pertinent discussion may be found in Peter Mase- 
field, Divine Revelation in Pali Buddhism (London: George Allen & Unwin, 1986), 
especially Chapter |. 

But see “The Rise of Mahayana,” pp. 71, 80-81, 83-84 for some examples of such an 
approach. 

As is evidenced by the Mahayana sutra panel at the I.A.B.S. Conference in Mexico 
(October 1994), and by the work in progress of such scholars as Sasaki Shizuka and 
Jonathan Silk. 

This was said by Tyrell of the work of Adolf von Harnack; see George Tyrell, Chris- 
tianity at the Crossroads (London: Longmans Green, 1909), p. 44. I owe the refer- 
ence to my former colleague Colin Brown. 
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THE RISE OF MAHAYANA 
BUDDHISM ANDITS 
RELATIONSHIP TO THE WORSHIP 
OF STUPAS 


Akira Hirakawa 


Source: Memoirs of the Research Department of the Toyo Bunko 22 (1963): 57-106. 


The beginnings of Mahayana Buddhism are shrouded in the nebulous past, 
hidden forever in lost literary and archaeological records. Many Buddhist schol- 
ars maintain the theory that the Mahayana originated from the Mahasamghika 
School A3Ft*M.. It is true that on doctrinal matters a number of strong similarities 
exists between the two, but on the other hand several important ideas of 
Mahayana Buddhism are based upon the doctrines of the Sarvastivadin 
School #—]##8. This is evident even from an examination of the basic 
teachings contained in Nagarjuna’s Mahaprajnaparamita-sdstra (MPP-Ssastra) 
Ree, many of which are derived from this school. It is a well-known fact, 
also, that the Yogacara School ¥xin{Tiit borrowed many Sarvastivadin con- 
cepts. Thus, the Mahayana and the Sarvastivadin clearly have an intimate histor- 
ical connection on doctrinal matters. 

This relationship between Mahayana Buddhism and Nikaya Buddhism ik 
{#8 is complicated, and it would be premature to conclude that the Mahayana is 
a development from the Mahasamghika, simply because the latter advocated a 
number of progressive ideas. In this paper I propose to analyze the doctrinal 
relationship between Mahayana and Nikaya Buddhism and examine the institu- 
tional aspect of the early Mahayana Samgha as possible clues to the rise of 
Mahayana Buddhism. As a preliminary I wish to point out a number of signific- 
ant ideas common to both the Mahayana and the Mahasamghika. 

The Samayabhedoparacanacakra-sastra| #%52%%% introduces several 
Mahasamghika ideas which show a distinct similarity to the Mahayana doc- 
trines. First, the Mahasamghika held advanced ideas on the concept of Buddha- 
hood. They advocated that the Buddhas are free of sasravadharma @#¥¥e and 
are eternal in body and life. This approaches the concept of Sambhoga-kaya 
#2. 6 in the Mahayana. Second, they believed that the Buddha preached a 
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single message with one voice —, an idea inherited by such Mahayana texts 
as the Vimalakirtinirdesa’ #£f£#£, which became influential in later Chinese 
Buddhist thought. Third, they developed the ideal of Bodhisattva who, desiring 
to save humanity, is born of free will into the lower realm of durgati 88. In 
early Buddhist and Sarvastivadin literature the Bodhisattva referred to the previ- 
ous lives of the Buddha, and, in its narrower usage, to the life of Sakyamuni 
prior to his enlightenment. The Sarvastivadin also taught that the Bodhisattva 
was subject to the law of karma. If one attained arhathood, he was free of the 
karmic law; and once the arhat died, he entered nirvana never to return to the 
world of samsara. But living in the cycle of samsara, the Bodhisattva was bound 
to the law of karma. In contrast to this school the Mahasamghika held that the 
Bodhisattva has already sundered karmic bondage and, therefore, is born in 
durgati out of his own free will, his deep vow (pranidhana) of salvation. The 
Bodhisattva already possesses the merits to attain Buddhahood, but in order to 
save sentient beings he purposefully declines perfection and remains a Buddha- 
to-be. This is close to the Mahayana ideal of the Bodhisattva. The term is not 
limited in use to the previous lives of the Buddha, for all men who establish the 
vow to achieve enlightenment and practice austerities are called Bodhisattvas. 
This ideal culminates in the “Bodhisattvas with great powers”, such as Maifijusri, 
Samantabhadra, and Maitreya, whose powers of salvation are identical with the 
Buddha. Fourth, the concept of dasabhiimi +-#4 in the Mahdvastu’ of the Lokot- 
taravadin ®EHTEEB, a branch of the Mahasamghika, foreshadows the parallel 
concept in the Dasabhimika-sitra* +-#8#%, although the names of the ten stages 
differ. It must be noted that the Mahavastu incorporated ideas from various tra- 
ditions, and the dasabhiimi may also be a borrowing®. There is no textual evid- 
ence to show that the concept originated with the Lokottaravadin, but if it did, 
then the influence upon the Dasabhiimika-siitra is very great, since the 
Mahavastu is the oldest extant source which describes the stages of practice in 
this way. 

I have briefly discussed the similarities between the Mahasamghika and the 
Mahayana, but this alone is inadequate to conclude that the latter developed 
from the former. It is necessary to document the gradual shift in both ideas and 
institutions from the Mahasamghika to the Mahayana. But this is almost impos- 
sible with the existing sources. If we speak of doctrinal similarities, we cannot 
merely stress the similarities existing between the two as historical evidence for 
the rise of Mahayana Buddhism, for the influence of such schools as the Sarvas- 
tivadin has been in some cases undeniably great. 


Sarvastivadin doctrines and Mahayana Buddhism 


My purpose is not to compare the doctrines of the Sarvastivadin and the 
Mahayana, but we must understand a few important relationships between 
the two. 

TRIPITAKA =j. Nagarjuna utilized a number of Sarvastivadin doctrines; one 
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of these, the concept of Tripitaka, is a transmission of the Sarvastivadin. He lists 
under the siitra-pitaka® i: Ekottara, Madhyama, Dirgha, and Samyukta- 
dgama. The Ksudrakapitaka (Khuddaka-nikaya) #&i% is not listed which is char- 
acteristic of the Sarvastivadin and the Milasarvastivadin’. In contrast to this the 
council record of the Mahasamghika School’s Mahdasamghika-vinaya’ Ei 
(B4Rf lists Dirgha, Madhyama, Samyukta, Ekottara, and Ksudrakapitaka. 
Thus, the Tripitaka studied by Nagarjuna was that of the Sarvastivadin and not 
the Mahasamghika. 

The vinaya system’ included in the MPP-sdstra, also, coincides with the 
Sarvastivadin Dasabhdnavara-vinaya | 3, but it differs completely from the 
Mahasamghika-v. Nagarjuna must have consulted the vinaya of the Sarvasti- 
vadin rather than the Mahasamghika. As for the abhidharma-pitaka'? the MPP- 
Sastra lists the Astagranthabhidharma /\#@RE%) 4, Satpadabhidharma 
AGB, Sariputrabhidharma # *\s#p\F] 4%, and Petaka'' (Phela) sh 
(#8). The first two are Sarvastivadin transmissions, and the third, according to 
Nagarjuna, is a Vatsiputriya transmission, but no traces of Vatsiputrtya doctrine 
can be found in the present Sariputrabhidharma. Some Japanese scholars"? con- 
sider this to be a Sarvastivadin abhidharma, because of the similarity in doctrine, 
while others point out the likeness to the Mahasamghika. The consensus 
opinion, however, is that its affiliation is impossible to determine. The only 
thing clear is that it has a system common with the Pali transmissions, Vibhanga 
and Puggalapafifiatti, and is one of the older abhidharmas. The Peftaka is 
thought to have some connections with the Theravadin Petakopadesa, but in 
terms of the contents this is unlikely. We may thus conclude that although 
Nagarjuna was familiar with a variety of abhidharmas, the doctrines utilized in 
the MPP-sastra are taken mainly from the Sarvastivadin. 

The main doctrinal principle in the MPP-sastra is the 37 bodhipaksika- 
dharma =+-itidh, found in the agama, but there are also many ideas of Sar- 
vastivadin origin: such as, the four aryasatya 16 anupasyana’* JU ##+-7\47#R; the 
stages'> of practice called usmagata #, mirdhan JA, ksanti %, laukikagrad- 
harma {it#8— 3; the stages of sundering klega, such as, the 8 ksanti %, 8 
jfiana /\47, 9 dnantaryamarga 7.4884, 9 vimuktimarga'® 71 MEARS; the classifi- 
cation of klesa into the 88 bandhana!’ /\-++/\##, and 98 anusaya!® 7.4-/\(#; the 
enumeration of the 6 hetu!? 7 besides the 4 pratyaya PU; the listing of 10 
jfiana*’; and the adding of avijitaptiripa”’ 4##¢4 to 5 indriya ##R and 5 visaya 
44% to count 11 ripa. This proves beyond doubt that the author of the MPP- 
Sastra was conversant in Sarvastivadin doctrine. 

DVADASANGA-DHARMAPRAVACANA”~ “<2 282. The dvadasanga in the MPP- 
Sdastra follows that of the Sarvastivadin. Whether the teachings, Buddha-vacana, 
should be organized into the Navanga-buddhavacana 7.4¢%% or Dvadasanga- 
buddhasasana differs with the Nikaya schools. The Theravadin® - #8 and 
the Mahasamghika (in the Mahdsdmghika-v)* use the navanga with a 
slight variation in the sequence. In contrast to this the dvadasanga is employed 
by the Sarvastivadin, Mahisasaka (¢#488 (in the Pafcavargika-v.o 4), 
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Dharmaguptaka #43888 (in the Caturvargika-v.2’ WOc##), and the 
Miilasarvastivadin**. The sequence in the dvadas4nga differs with the schools; 
therefore, the lineage of a particular text can be inferred by studying the type of 
navanga or dvadasanga used. 

The majority of the Mahayana texts utilize the dvadasanga and very few the 
navanga. And many texts carry the Sarvastivadin sequence of the dvadasanga. In 
the Mahdvibhdsa-sastra® KE, @ybi@, a representative work of the Sarvasti- 
vadin, the dvadasanga is listed, as follows: 1. siitra, 2. geya, 3. vyakarana, 4. 
gatha, 5. udana, 6. nidana, 7. avadana, 8. itivrttaka, 9, jataka, 10. vaipulya, 11. 
adbhitadharma, 12. upadesa. The characteristic feature of this sequence is that 
the avadana is seventh. The Chinese translation of the Samyuktagama”™ # bi & 
has the same order and is thought to be of identical transmission. The following 
Mahayana sutras also have the same sequence: the Chinese translation*! of the 
PaficavimSati-sdhasrika-prajna-paramita-sutra (Chinese PPP) K&iR# , Samd- 
hinirmocana-sitra® #2ER 28" Mahayadna-mahdaparinirvana-sitra® KIBRE, 
Mahdsamnipdata-sutra’ K8#, Mahdkarund-sitra® REE, Kusalamilasam- 
graha*® SEEK MPP-sastra*’, Yogacarabhumi-sastra®* ee, 
Prakarandryavaca-sastra®  883;32%%, © Mahayanabhidharma-samuccaya- 
vyakhya” Keel Be, and Mahavyutpatti'. The Satyasiddhi-sastra® 
fea, while not a Sarvastivadin text, is influenced by it and contains the same 
order of the dvadasanga. In the Pafcavargika-v.’ of the Mahisasaka the 
dvadasanga is listed, as follows: 1. sttra, 2. geya, 3. vyakarana, 4. gatha, 5. 
udana, 6. nidana, 7. itivrttaka, 8. jataka, 9. vaipulya, 10. adbhitadharma, 
11. avadana, 12. upadesa. The Milasarvdstivada-ksudrakavastu™ ‘8#A3— 
Ula GB Ba <SHGHES maintains the same order, showing that the Milasarvastivadin 
and the Mahisasaka belong to the same tradition. It contains many 
ideas common to the Sarvastivadin, but the dvadasanga sequence is different. 
Among the Mahayana texts the Mahd-prajfdpdramita-sitra® (MPP-siitra) 
Ki GiREBS contains the same dvadasanga in the first section 4, 
volumes 3 and 127; second section, volume 402; and third section, volume 479. 
The fact that the Chinese PPP belongs to the Sarvastivadin tradition, whereas 
the MPP-siitra belongs to the Mahisadsaka and the Mulasarvastivadin is worthy 
of notice. The Buddhdvatamsaka® 22786 also enumerates the same 
dvadasanga; the only difference being that nidana is fifth and udana is sixth in 
order. Since all the dvadasanga sources list udana in fifth place, some confusion 
must have entered to invert the order of udana and nidana. 

In the Dharmaguptaka Caturvargika-v.” and Chinese Dirgha-dgama* the 
sequence is, as follows: 1. sitra, 2. geya, 3. vyakarana, 4. gatha, 5. udana, 6. 
nidana, 7. jataka, 8. itivrttaka, 9. vaipulya, 10. adbhitadharma, 11. avadana, 12. 
upadesa. This is similar to the Mahisasaka order, except for the seventh, jataka, 
and eighth, itivrttaka. The inverted order is characteristic of the Dharmaguptaka 
dvadasanga. Another Mahayana sitra in the same tradition is the Chinese 
3¢3442% °°, which is identical in contents with the Chineses PPP and the MPP- 
sutra, Be - =e, but the sequence differs. This reflects the varied back- 
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grounds of Buddhist knowledge held by the peoples responsible in transmitting 
the prajfiaparamita literature. The dvadasanga in the Sanskrit PavicavimSatisa- 
hasrika-PP,° edited by N. Dutt, is identical with the Chinese PPP and belongs 
to the Mahisasaka tradition. 

The preceding examination leads us to the conclusion that there are several 
different types of dvadasanga sequence, but it is the Sarvastivadin which is pre- 
dominant in Mahayana sitras and sastras. It is proof that the authors of the 
Mahayana texts were versed in Sarvastivadin doctrine. 

NAVANGA-BUDDHAVACANA L493. The Mahdsamghika-v.°' lists the navanga 
in the following order: |. sutra, 2. geya, 3. vyakarana, 4. gatha, 5. udana, 6. 
ityuktaka (or itivrttaka), 7. jataka, 8. vaipulya, 9. adbhutadharma. It is well- 
known that the Theravadin™ describes the Buddha-vacana by the navanga, but 
the sequence differs slightly with numbers 8 and 9 being abbhitadhamma and 
vedalla, respectively. In contrast to the Mahasamghika use of navanga the 
Mahayana uses the dvadasanga generally; from this viewpoint the 
Mahasamghika has little to do with the Mahayana. Some scholars consider 
the Chinese Ekottara-dgama +§—[s]4 to be a Mahasamghika transmission, but 
this is doubtful, because it lists the dvadasanga™ rather than the navanga; in fact, 
the dvadasanga occurs in five places, but the sequence is varied and none is 
identical with those in the Mahayana texts. 

Among Mahayana works which contain the navanga, there are the Sad- 
dharmapundarika-sitra>> HE, Mahayana-mahdaparinirvana-sutra™ 
ASB AE,, and Dasabhimika-vibhasa® + BByb>#H.. The navanga in the 
Mahdparinirvana-sitra is identical with the one in the Mahadsamghika-v., but it 
is cited for the purpose of criticism. The navanga™ represents Hinayana Bud- 
dhism and is belittled as the incomplete teaching, ardha-vacana “P=; the 
dvadasanga on the other hand fully expresses the complete teachings of the 
Buddha. The author was aware that the navanga belonged to a different tradition 
from that of his own Mahayana, and interestingly this navanga is the one found 
in the Mahasamghika-v. 

The navanga-Sasana 7. #8%& in the Saddharma-pundarika®’ is famous, but it 
differs in both contents and order from the one in the Pali, Mahasamghika-v., 
etc. It is formed by eliminating vyakarana, udana, and vaipulya from the 
dvadasanga, and by replacing avadana by aupamya. This also is given to 
describe the Hinayana. The navanga in the Dasabhiimika-vibhasa@™ again differs 
from the Pali version; it eliminates jataka and interpolates nidana. The author 
probably explained the navanga, while fully acquainted with the dvadasanga. 
This sequence is not found elsewhere and its lineage is difficult to determine. 
This work, however, teaches the Vatsiputriya theory of paficadharmakosa*’ 
4L3EHK in five places, so it must have had some connections with the Vatsipu- 
triya. The MPP-siitra® also teaches the paficadharma-kosa. It is interesting to 
note that while the MPP-sdstra, Abhidharmakosa-bhasya Satyasiddhi, etc., treat 
the Vatsiputriya theory negatively, the Dasabhimika-vibhasa and MPP-sitra 
treat it positively. The Dasabhimika-vibhasa divides klesa into 10 and further 
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teaches the 98 anusaya® 7L.--/\&-. This coincides with Sarvastivadin doctrine, 
but others do not; such as, the 14 types of paryavasthana®® #2, analyzed into tri- 
dhatu, darsanamarga, and bhavanamarga, and listing 198 paryavasthana #246.. 
Another is the 298 klesa JR 18, combining 98 anusaya and 198 paryavasthana, 
which is similar to the 294 klesa®! 2% discussed in the Sammitiya [-E ## work 
f2- +H T#R™. The Sammitiya and Vatsiputriya are closely related schools. 
Still another is the 700 asamprayuktadharma® “S48 HEY: and 65 types™ of 
dhyana ji§.. It is important to note* that while the author of MPP-sastra utilizes 
the Sarvastivadin doctrines only, the same author refers to doctrines of other 
schools in his Dasabhumika-vibhdasa. 

DaASABHUMI® +HH-. The dasabhiimi theory first appears in the Mahavastu,” 
which leads us to believe that it is closely connected with the Mahasamghika. 
But this does not mean that the theory was not taught in other schools, because it 
is found in such sutras®’ as the following: ETE, GERBER RE, ATH 
FEAEGHS, and AA BE ERRE.. These contain the biography of the Buddha, and 
although the names of the dasabhumi are not given, proper emphasis is made 
upon the necessity of progressing through the ten stages in order to attain eka- 
jatipratibaddha —4:4§6%.. The Mahdvastu shows an advanced stage in the 
dasgabhiimi theory, since it is discussed not only in reference to Sakya- 
bodhisattva but also to Bodhisattvas in general. Therefore, we may interpret the 
Mahavastu dasabhimi as inheriting the theory developed in the biogtaphical 
siitras. There is a considerable difference in the names of the dasabhimi 
between the Dasabhimika-sitra and Mahamstu, and in the Buddhavatamsaka 
the daga-vyavasthana --{%, rather than dasabhimi, correspond closely to the 
Mahavastu dasabhimi. The comparative table of the ten stages found in the 
three texts, are, as follows: 


Dasabhiimi® Dasa-vyavasthana®? Mahavastu” 
1. pramudita 1. prathamacittotpadika 1. duraroha 
2. vimala 2. adikarmika 2. baddhamana 
3. pravakari 3. yogacara 3. puspamandita 
4. arcismati 4. janmaja 4. rucira 
5. sudurjaya 5. purvayogasampanna 5. cittavistara 
6. abhimukhi 6. suddhadhyasaya 6. rupavati 
7. dirangama 7. avivarta 7. durjaya 
8. acala 8. kumarabhiuta 8. janmanidesa 
9. sadhumati 9. yauvardjya 9. yauvarajyata 
10. dharmamegha 10. abhisikta 10. abhisekata 


Among the ten stages of the types listed, some are found in other sutras. 
The MPP-sitra™ establishes four progressive stages in the Bodhisattva’s 
practice: namely, #2 prathamacittopadika-bodhisattva, TAREE EE, 
7B H, avinivartaniya-bodhisattva, and —+: iA RE ekajatipratibaddha- 
bodhisattva or abhisikta. Some of these names match those in the dasa- 
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vyavasthana. The same can be said of the stages found in H #=sk#” namely, 
#— kuméarabhita, 74: yauvarajya?, and bj }£88 abhisikta. Scholars advocate 
that the dasa-vyavasthana is older than the dasabhimi. Even if the Mahdvastu 
dasabhumi is the oldest, the Buddhavatamsaka dasa-vyavasthana, while influ- 
enced by the Mahavastu, was developed by unifying the idea of the four types of 
bodbhisattva in the MPP-sitra and other theories. The daSa-vyavasthana is not a 
simple copy of the Mahdvastu, and the dasabhiimi of the Dasabhiimika-siitra 
must have developed from this at a later date. The dasa-vyavasthana describes 
the stages of bodhisattva practice beginning with prathamacittotpada and con- 
cluding with abhisikta; but the dasabhimi begins with the gaining of faith in 
pramudita #k#4#h, progresses to mastering the precepts in vimala BEYGHb, and so 
on through the ten stages. The organization of the ten stages differ radically 
from each other. Consequently, although the three above have the common char- 
acteristic of the ten stages, it alone would not warrant a mechanical trans- 
formation from the Mahdvastu to the Dasabhimika-siitra. 

THE GENERAL DASABHUMI 3¢0-+#h. The dasabhumi and the dasavyavasthana 
described above apply to the bodhisattva and have nothing to do with the 
sravaka, but there is another theory of the dasabhumi which includes the stages 
of the sravaka. This appears in the MPP-sitra. The two types of dasabhtmi are 
discussed in the Chinese PPP KénMA, BiB. The first type” is exposited in 
terms of first stage, second stage, etc., without the descriptive names for each 
stage. The MPP-sastra™ interprets this daSabhumi to be identical with the one in 
the Dasabhimika-s, but actually it is closer to the dasa-vyavasthana theory. It is 
probable that this was taught with the dasa-vyavasthana in mind, but as the 
dasabhtimi theory gained a higher status this was interpreted by the dasabhimi, 
rather than the dasa-vyayasthana. The MPP-siitra,” which is a compilation of a 
later date, also contains a dasabhiimi identical to the one in the Dasabhimika-s. 

In contrast to the first type, described traditionally as the special dasabhimi 
ARO +H, the second type is known as the general dasabhtmi #£@-+-#h. This” 
contains the following stages: 1. Suklavidarsana-bh. 87 3¢4h, 2. gotra-bh. Hh, 3. 
astamaka-bh. /\A#H, 4. darsana-bh. Hit, 5. tanti-bh. #4, 6. vitaraga-bh. #f 
$kah, 7. krtavi-bh. BYeHu, 8. pratyekabuddha-bh. BE3¢4#6Hh, 9. bodhisattva-bh. 
sh, 10. Buddha-bh. 6H4.. This dasabhtimi type must have been formulated 
by Mahayana Buddhists, but the materials which form its basis are found in the 
treatises of Nikaya Buddhists, since they pursued the stages of practice in a 
similar way. For example, in the Mahdvibhdsd-Sastra,” we find that Ghosaka 
4+} taught the four stages of tanii-bh., vitaraga-bh., aSaiksa-bh. ##3t#h, and 
bhimi-phala #5%. The first three correspond to stages 5, 6, and 7, respectively, 
of the above, and bhiimi-phala refers to nirvana. The Mahdvibhasa" reports also 
that Katyayaniputra SfI/EF taught six stages, as follows: bhavana-bh? 
4847 #4, darsana-bh. % Hk, tanii-bh., vitaraga-bh., asaiksa-bh, and bhimi-phala. 
The bhavana-bh. seems to be the stage prior to the division into stages 1, 2, and 
3 above; darsana-bh. to aSaiksa-bh. correspond to stages 4, 5, 6, and 7, respec- 
tively. These seven stages cover the steps in Sravaka-yana; and the addition of 
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pratyekabuddha-bh., bodhisattva-bh., and Buddha-bh. leads to the formation of 
ten stages. 

In the Vinayamatrka-sastra” FEFERERE the following are found as gotra-bh. 
#R EHH: astamaka-bh. POIPURA/\Hb, darsana-bh. #4, tanti-bh., vitaraga-bh., 
and krtavi-bh. Besides these the pratyekabuddha-bh. is also given. The same 
work® lists the following as a separate theory: asubhasamjfia-bh. 5 #4, asta- 
maka-bh. /\A ih, tanti-bh., vitaraga-bh., and krtavi-bh. This sastra is considered 
by some scholars to be of Haimavata transmission, but this is not possible; since 
the contents of the Vinayamatrka matches that of the Caturvargika-v. on many 
points, many Japanese scholars see this as a Dharmaguptaka transmission. 

The Sarvastivadin Dasabhdanavara-v.*’ enumerates the types of enlighten- 
ment, some of which are identical with the names of the dasabhiimi: usmagata 
yee, mirdhan WAS, ksanti GAVIA, tand ]RASS, vitaraga HERS, 
laukika-gradharma ttfeii—i&3%, srotapanna 7AREYER, sakridagamin HESR, 
anagamin T#RAAR, sravakayana S¢BA3e, pratyekabuddha-yana BES 63R, and 
Buddha-yana (238. 

It is not possible to state definitively that the sources of Nikaya Buddhism 
discussed above are all older than the MPP-siitra, but they may be so con- 
sidered, because if the Nikaya Buddhists had known the dasabhiimi of the com- 
pleted prajfia-paramita literature, they would probably have formulated a more 
well-organized dasa-bhimi theory of their own. The authors of the prajia- 
paramita texts most likely organized the general dasabhumi theory, referring to 
these incomplete bhimi ideas. In this case, also, both the Mahdvibhdasa and the 
Dasabhanavara-y, are Sarvastivadin literature, and if the Vinayamatrka belongs 
to the Dharmaguptaka, we cannot imagine the Mahasamghika influencing the 
formation of the Mahayana theory of the general dasabhiimi. 

Six PARAMITA 7\YERER. We will next consider the six paramita, which also 
appears in the Mahdvibhdsa. In contrast to the orthodox Sarvastivadin® of 
Kasmir, which taught four paramita; namely, dana #%, sila #%, virya #§xe, and 
prajfia #3, the Bahirdesika® + Bypii added ksanti @ and dhyana ii to advo- 
cate the six paramita. Bahirdesika refers to the progressive Gandhara 
Sarvastivadin, who taught the six paramita in conjunction with the practices 
leading to the enlightenment of Sakya-bodhisattva himself. In the prajfia- 
paramita literature this was elevated into the universal practice of all bod- 
hisattvas which is clearly a leap in the development of thought. Since the six 
paramita is also found in the Mahdavastu,* it is difficult to determine the chrono- 
logical relationship between it and the Mahavibhasa. 

When we compare the Vijriaptimatrata-siddhi ME9R3=-+-38 and the Abhidhar- 
makosa-bhasya [a BE (hi, we notice a close similarity between the classifi- 
cation of elements into citta -t, caitasika Bf, cittaviprayukta &7S48 RET, ripa 
4, and asamskrta #%%%, in the former and the classification of ripa, citta, 
caitasika, citta-viprayukta, asarnskrta in the latter. It is to be noted that the general 
outline of the Abhidharmakosa was already formulated in the Mahdvibhasa. 

In the preceding discussion I have shown that although the Mahasamghika 
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shares a number of ideas with the Mahayana, the Sarvastivadin doctrines have 
been equally influential. Since other schools also have connections with the 
Mahayana, it would be premature to draw the conclusion, based only on similar- 
ity of doctrines, that it had its beginning in a particular school. Since such a 
treatment of the subject can only be inadequate, I propose to inquire into the 
institutional aspect of the early Mahayana Samgha and, coupled with an analysis 
of doctrinal history, shed light upon the origin of Mahayana Buddhism. 


Kulaputra and kuladuhitr as supporters of Mahayana 
Buddhism 


We now turn our attention to another type of Mahayana ‘follower besides the 
Bodhisattva known as kulaputra 3 4-— and kuladuhitr ## A. When the authors 
of the Mahayana texts address the audience, they use these terms. For example, 
the MPP-sitra® which discusses the four types of Bodhisattva states: 


“O Bhagavan, if the kulaputra or the kuladuhita rejoices at the virtues 
(punya) of the prathamacittotpada-bodhisattva WBRE#E, how great 
would be the blessings to be gained.” 


In some cases those who uphold and read the MPP-sutra® are regarded as kula- 
putra and kuladuhitr: 


“If there is a kulaputra or a kuladuhita who worships and recites the 
prajfia-paramita and practices according to the teaching, then he will be 
protected from mara, maradeva HEX, amanusya JFA, et el., and he will 
not meet a tragic death.” 


In the Sukhdavati-vyitha-stitra®’ al RBERE the object of the sermon is again the 
kulaputra and the kuladuhitr: 


“OQ Sariputra, if there is a kulaputra or a kuladuhita who shall hear the 
name of the blessed Amitayus, the Tathagata, and having heard it, shall 
keep it in mind, and with thoughts undisturbed shall keep it in mind for 
one, two, three, four, five, six, or seven nights when that kulaputra or 
kuladuhita comes to die, then that Amitayus, the Tathagata, surrounded 
by sravakasamgha and followed by bodhisattvagana will stand before 
them at their hour of death.” 
Again in the Saddharma-pundarika® the worshippers of the siitra are known as 
kulaputra and kuladuhitr: 


“O Bhaisajyaraja, if there be a kulaputra or a kuladuhita who worships 


this teaching, even unto one verse, and rejoices O Bhaisajyaraja, I 
promise them all that they will attain anuttara sarnyaksambodhi.” 
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Since the Mahayana siitras are compiled as the sermons of Sakyamuni, the 
opening line states the composition of the audience, such as, the four classes of 
bhiksu S65, bhiksuni L6 JE, upasaka #2H, upasika BAR, the eight groups 
of deva and naga X#E/\#6, and various bodhisattvas. As a historical fact, the 
sermons of Sakyamuni were heard by the bhiksu, bhiksuni, upasaka, and 
upasika; therefore, they could not be excluded in listing the congregation of the 
Mahayana sitras. It would be wrong, however, to think that the authors of these 
siitras wrote for the bhiksu and bhiksuni, because the actual audience was the 
bodhisattva, people who were called kulaputra and kuladuhitr. This has been 
illustrated by the quotations cited above, but a study of the scriptural contents 
would make this even clearer. 

The kulaputra and kuladuhitr who have such important roles in the Mahayana 
works are not regarded highly in the Agama and completely neglected in the 
abhidharma writings. In the early Samgha the lay followers were called upasaka 
and upasika, and the priesthood included the bhiksu and bhiksuni, as well as 
siksamana, sramanera, and sramanerika. Upasaka means “those who serve” and 
bhiksu means “those who beg”, especially, “those who beg for food.” Thus, 
upasaka and upasika are householders who not only follow the teachings of the 
Buddha, but who have as their duty the service to the bhiksu and bhiksuni. 
Service means to offer the four items necessary for existence: clothing, shelter, 
food, and medicine. In the double structure of the upasaka and upasika, those 
who serve, and bhiksu and bhiksunt, those who beg, the early Buddhist Samgha 
was formed, and this structure remained without any significant change among 
the Nikaya Buddhists who inherited the traditions of the early Samgha. It was 
only natural that among these people the terms, kulaputra and kuladuhitr, which 
fail to distinguish between the priesthood and the lay followere, were not used. 

Kulaputra and kuladuhitr simply mean the children of good families. Origin- 
ally, it had no special Buddhist connotation; for example, as it was used in the 
Agama”: 


“The Brahmana youth, Ambattha, is a kulaputta. The youth Ambattha 
is of good birth (sujati).” 

“In Baranasi there is a kulaputta, son of a wealthy man, (setthiputta), 
called Yasa. His body is soft and supple.”” 


lu the former quotation the kulaputta refers to a non-Buddhist youth, and in the 
latter, it describes the youth Yasa before he was converted by the Buddha at 
mrgadava. They have no Buddhist connotation, but a gradual transformation 
occurs in the following passage”’: 


“The reason that the kulaputra shaves the beard and hair, wears the 
kasaya robe, abandons the householder’s life based upon right faith, 
and practices austerities is to pursue the unsurpassed brahmacarya and 
gain enlightenment.” 
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In this quotation nothing more is said than that young men of good families 
entered the Samgha, but as this pattern became stable due to repetition in the 
Agama, the term kulaputra began to be used as a synonym for Buddhist. But it 
was still not clear whether it referred to a householder Buddhist (laymen) or a 
renunciant Buddhist (bhiksu). For this reason the Agama does not contain too 
many references to kulaputra and kuladuhitr. Compared to the Pali Nikaya, the 
Chinese Agama contains more examples of kulaputra, and the use of kuladuhitr 
in the Pali” is especially rare. 

As shown above the terms kulaputra and kuladuhitr did not develop in the 
Agama to mean explicitly a Buddhist. In the abhidharma texts it is not even con- 
sidered. But these very terms were used by Mahayana writers to describe their 
followers. This means that the Mahayana adherents were composed of an 
entirely different group of people from the Nikaya Buddhists. If they were 
drawn from the same following, the Mahayanists would have used the tradi- 
tional terms, whether bhiksu, bhiksuni, upasaka, upasika, etc. In fact this would 
have been more convenient. Yet the point is that the new Samgha utilized the 
terms, bodhisattva and kulaputra, which had never been fully developed in 
the Agama, suggesting that a different historical development took place besides 
the orthodox Sarngha. The characteristic of such terms as bodhisattva and kula- 
putra is that they make no distinction between the lay and priesthood which is 
also one of the significant features of Mahayana Buddhism. 


DasakuSalakarmapathah as the sila of early Mahayana 
Buddhists 


According to I-ching’s FH#e2F RH PIIK(E™ it states: 


“The Buddhists of North India follow Hinayana Buddhism exclusively, 
but in other parts of India the distinction between Mahayana and 
Hinayana is not clear. Both the people of Mahayana and Hinayana 
observe the pratimoksa according to the vinaya. And they also practice 
the Four Aryasatya 20323. The only thing is that those who worship 
the bodhisattvas and recite the Mahayana sitras are called Mahayana, 
and those who do not are called Hinayana.” 


This lack of distinction between Mahayana and Hinayana must have been the 
general situation of the Sarngha when I-ching #4 (635-713) visited India in 
the latter part of the seventh century. However, this practice of Mahayana Bod- 
dhists receiving the upasampada according to the vinaya and observing the pra- 
timoksa is already mentioned in the Yogacarabhimi-sastra, Bodhisattvabhumi, 
Se. 

The Bodhisattvabhiimi™ teaches the trividhani Suddhasarnvarani (trividhah 
Stlaskandhah) =3¢4#5%, which must be upheld by the bodhisattva. The first of 
these is samvarasila #437, which is said to be identical with the sravaka Sila. 
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When the Yogacarabhumi-sastra was compiled, therefore, even the bodhisattva 
was ordained by the rules of the vinaya, receiving upasampada and observing 
pratimoksa (250 siksapadani’’) together with the sravakayana bhiksu. But the 
bodhisattva also upheld the kusaladharmasamgrahakasila $R#v£7% and the 
sattvarthakriya-sila aA tek , distinguishing him from the bhiksu. 

At any rate if the bodhisattva observed the pratimoksa of the vinaya-pitaka, 
his daily routine did not differ basically from that of the sravakayana bhiksu. 
This is verified in the MPP-sastra, which is a earlier than the Yogacarabhumi- 
sastra of the fourth century. The MPP-sdastra” states that even in the case of the 
bodhisattva the renunciant bodhisattva is superior to the householder bod- 
hisattva, and it describes” the four types of samvara of the renunciant (pravra- 
jita), as follows: 1, sramanera, sramanerika (dasa-siksapadani), 2. siksamana 
(saddharma), 3. bhiksu (approximately 250 siksapadani), 4. bhiksunt (approxi- 
mately 500 siksapadani), and then proceeds to explain initiation (pravrajya) and 
ordination (upasampada). Although the passage does not explicitly say so, this 
may be interpreted as the process by which the bodhisattva renounces the 
worldly life. The passage occurs in “The section which praises the meaning of 
the sila-paramita in the first chapter”, but there is another, “The section com- 
menting upon the Mahayana,” which discusses thoroughly the six paramita of 
the Chinese PPP, and here sila is explained’ as the dasakusalakarmapathah 
+33 if. Consequently, there is a contradiction between these two theories of 
silaparamita in this work, but since the sila-paramita is explained as dasakusala 
in the Chinese PPP, an interpretation along this line would be orthodox. 

It is believed that additions’ have been made to the MPP-sdstra by the 
translator Kumarjiva, and the first interpretation may be his. Although the 
Dasabhimika-vibhasa and the MPP-sastra are considered to be by the same 
author, contradictions in ideas exist between the two, for this reason it is doubt- 
ful! whether the translation was faithful to the original. A certain scholar 
believes that the MPP-sastra was compiled in China by Kuma§rajiva, but this is 
an extreme view, since it is difficult to imagine that such a voluminous text, rich 
with citations from various sutras and doctrines, could have been written in 
fourth century China with the rather poor selection of Buddhist literature avail- 
able at the time. 

If we accept the MPP-sastra as an authentic work of Nagarjuna (150-250), 
then we know that the Mahayana Buddhists of his time had already utilized the 
vinaya-pitaka and upheld the sravaka sila, since it teaches the upasampada ordi- 
nation. This, however, is doubtful as discussed above as far as available sources 
are concerned, and, as I shall demonstrate below, it is wrong to assume they fol- 
lowed the vinaya-pitaka from the earliest beginnings of the Mahayana Samgha. 

In order to determine the nature of discipline #4 of the early Mahayanists, 
it is important to clarify the contents of sila-paramita, the second of six paramita, 
and vimala-bhiimi, the second of dasabhiimi. In the dasabhiimi the first stage is 
called pramudita #k#¢#4, which describes its essential nature, because the practi- 
tioner gains joy in acquiring true faith (Sraddha) in Mahayana teachings. After 
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this unshakable faith is established, he then proceeds to vimala-bhumi in which 
he practices the austerities based upon resolute faith. Vimala means to depart 
from the impurities within self, and the central concern is sila, since the austeri- 
ties are based upon the commitment to sila. In explaining sila in both vimala- 
bhimi and sila-paramita the dasakusala is used. 

The discussion of six paramita in the prajfia-paramita literature is the most 
important, and in the Asfasdhasrika-PP' +) 44823 is taught in the 
Avinivartaniyavarga 7i8eaGh § (S)HERRBCAR). Its first Chinese translation 
i84742%, being an old rendition, is inadequately translated and dasakusala is 
rendered ~-#k. Errors also seem to have entered the translation of the explana- 
tion of this term, but it is clear that the original is dasakusala in comparing this 
work with other translations of the Astasdhasrika. In the Chinese texts belonging 
to the same lineage the six paramita is always explained in the Avinirvartaniya- 
varga where Sila is interpreted by means of dasakuSala. In the PPP lineage the 
chapter treating the six paramita is not uniform; for example, ff#8(@#244 in the 
BOC, Seah in the IBA, FIRS in the AGB, = Mew in 
the A#ARBES EAB", but in every case sila-paramita is explained by 
dasakusala and all versions agree in the contents. 

The dagakusala is taught in the Agama! in a generally fixed order, as 
follows: panatipata vermani F#24, adinnadana veramani 744r¥, kamesu mic- 
chacara veramani 74S pisunaya vacdya veramani “PH, pharusaya vacaya 
vermani 7380, musavada vermani 738%, samphappalapa vermani 7 #22, 
anabhijjha #7, avyapada 758s, and sammadhitthi #4851. In the MPP- 
sutras the dasakusala is discussed in the following manner: 


“The bodhisattvas teach sentient beings and gives them 
dasakusalakarmapathan; they themselves practice the dasakusalakarma- 
pathaén and make others practice them. They themselves practice 
panatinata vermani and make others practice it, etc.” 


Each of the ten items are repeated in the same way, and the characteristic feature 
of Mahayana Buddhism is expressed in encouraging others, as well as self, to 
practice the dasakusala. 

The MPP-sitras from the oldest to the newest translations agree in explain- 
ing sila-paramité by the dasakusala; we can therefore conclude that this was a 
constant practice since the earliest prajfia-paramita sutra. 

Next, the Dasabhiumika-s. states that the sila to be upheld by the bodhisattva 
of vimala-bhimi is the dasakusala, a point on which all sources'”’ of the text are 
in agreement. In the vimala-bhiimi, also, dasakusala is the only sila taught. It 
begins with presenting samvarasila ##(#7%, and then goes on to explaine the vir- 
tuous functions of daSakusala in the kusaladharmasarmgrahaka-sila #832¢747%, 
and finally it states that those who do not observe the dagakusala will fall into 
the durgati of naraka #U3, preta fd, and tiryagyoni +e, and thence even if 
reborn into human life will undergo sufferings. Therefore, if one wishes to be 
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freed from sarnsara and gain nirvana, one must observe the dasakusala. This is 
sattvarthakriya-sila #24 7X. Although these three explanations of dasakusala 
exist in the vimalé-bhimi of the Dasabhumika-s., they are not described under 
the preceding names. It was the Dasabhiimi-vyakhyana'’™ + ih#63%, the 
commentary to the sutra, that first clarified these three forms as the trividhani 
suddhasamvarani. The Dasabhiimika-vibhasa'” also explains the vimala-bhimi 
which contains a detailed explanation of the dasakusala. And in the 
Buddhavatamsaka Dasa-parindmana'”” —+#8(q5 the term,  trividhani 
Suddhasamvarani, is used, reflecting the acquaintance with this word in the 
Avatamsaka. 

The dasakusala is an important doctrine found in various parts of the Agama, 
but it is also seen in the Manava Dharmasastra''' and the Mahdabharata.''* The 
dasakusala which was so highly regarded by the early Mahayanists was never 
held to be important by the Nikaya followers. The latter gave the pafica silani 
7.7K and the atthangika uposatha /\A¥7#K to the upasaka and upasika; the 
dasasiksapadani to the sramanera and sramanerika; the sad-dharma to the 
Siksamana; and the upasampada to the bhiksu and bhiksuni; therefore, there was 
no room for the dasakusala to enter the sravakayana Sila. It is not clear why the 
Nikaya Buddhists neglected the dasakusala, but the reason probably is that it 
was a Sila common to both the laity and priesthood. The characteristic of Nikaya 
Buddhism is the sharp distinction between the two; therefore, such a sila would 
not have been welcomed. 

The dasakusala was originally a sila for the laymen. The third dasakusala is 
kamesu micchacara veramani 4\4$# , prohibiting unethical sexual relationships, 
and is identical in contents with the third of the pafica silani. The renunciant 
bodhisattva, however, changed this to brahmacarya #47, transforming the 
dasakusala into a sila for the priesthood. It includes every ethical conduct 
important for human existence; consequently, it is an ideal stla to be observed by 
the priesthood and laity alike. The fact that the early Mahayanists utilized this 
leads us to conclude that a distinction was not made between the two. If a dis- 
tinction had existed, a separate sila would have been established for each group. 
This lack of distinction is evident in the sculptures of the bhodhisattvas who are 
invariably clothed in lay garb. Mahayana Buddhism arose from the laity without 
doubt, but this is not to exclude the existence of renunciant bodhisattvas among 
them. Bodhisattvas who were called bhiksus were known, such as, Dharmakara- 
bhiksu #3 fi of the Sukhdvativyiha-s. and many such bodhisattvas who had 
renounced the worldly life are mentioned in various Mahayana sitras. They 
must have devoted their life to the mastering of the sila, but it is believed that 
there did not exist a distinction between the householder and renunciant 
bodhisattva. If the renunciant bodhisattva were considered superior to the lay 
bodhisattva, stitras such as the Vimalakirtinirdesa #@BE£, which advocates the 
excellence of a lay Buddhist, grhapati, over Mafijusri bodhisattva, would not 
have been compiled. 

In later ages, however, the gap between the renunciant bodhisattva and lay 
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bodhisattva increased with the former showing distinct signs of superiority to 
the latter, and finally reaching the point of the renunciant bodhisatta receiving 
upasampada identically with the sravakayana bhiksu. But it was not that an 
opposing tendency did not exist. In Santideva’s Siksdsamuccaya there are ten 
quotations from the Bodhisattvapratimoksa''? and also quotations from the Bod- 
hisattvavinaya''* which lead us to believe that in Mahayana Buddhism a pra- 
timoksa distinctly of bodhisattva origin had been made. Since the quotations in 
the Siksusamuccayva are brief, it is difficult to assess the contents of the Bod- 
hisattvapratimoksa. Another work, the Bodhicarvavatara,'* frequently makes 
comment upon the bodhisattva siksa. In examining the Bodhisattvapratimoksa- 
stitra,''® edited by N. Dutt, the words, “iti bodhisattvapratimoksah”""’, are found; 
therefore, a Bodhisattvapratimoksa must have existed, but only the title, nothing 
of the contents, is found in Dutt’s publication. As Dutt''® himself points out, cor- 
responding passages of the work can be found in the Chinese Vinayaviniscaya''” 
#e5e FESEXE «and Mahdratnakiitadharmaparydya, K#RKE Upalipariprccha- 
parivarta 7x8. In these sutras the difference between the vinaya of the bod- 
hisattva and the sravaka is emphasized. The object (prayoga) and the direction 
(adhyasaya) of the pratimoksa of the sravakayana and the bodhisattvayana 
differ; therefore, what is considered the observance for the sravakayana of sila 
and parisuddha-silata 7 74F7X is for the bodhisattvayana a breaking of sila and an 
aparisuddha-silata. The opposite also holds true. Not to have attachment for 
existence is parisuddha-silata for the sravaka, but this is a violation of the sila 
(dauhsilya) for the bodhisattva, because the bodhisattva saves humanity by his 
attachment to the cycle of existence. The bodhisattva upholds the sanuraksam 
Siksam #32€3%, but the sravaka upholds the niranuraksam siksarn 7.827%; the 
former upholds sapariharam siksam 37%, but the latter upholds nihparihéram 
Siksarmm 76838 7% ; the former upholds duranupravistam siksam 7SBAiAX, but the 
latter upholds savadanam siksam #7. 

The Dasabhimika-vibhdsa'” teaches emphatically the difference between the 
two silas: 


“If one falls into sravaka-bhimi and pratyekabuddha-bhimi, this is 
called the death of the bodhisattva. That is, all benefits will be lost. 
Even if one falls into hell, one will not have such great fears.” 


The idea of this difference in sila was transmitted for a long time in the 
Mahayana Samgha, and this school of thought must have compiled the Bod- 
hisattvapratimoksa-sittra. The Yogdcarabhimi-sastra'*' teaches the pratimoksa 
of the bodhisattva as the 47 silas: namely, the 4 parajayikasthaniya and the 43 
apatti #42. This is a compilation of siksa found in various Mahayana works, 
organized by the author of the Bodhisattva-bhiimi. Another work, the 
Bodhicaryavatara, also encourages the reader to study the siksas in the various 
texts. There are Chinese translations also which stress the bodhisattva siksa: 
such as, SREP”, BRM, and RAKE. The first belongs to the 
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Buddhavatamsaka \ineage and teaches 47 siksa; the second explains the 6 para- 
jayikasthantya and the 28 apatti %#3E; and the third explains the 10 parajika & 
and 48 apatti #83. This last work was most influential in the development of 
Mahayana sila in Chinese Buddhism, but according to the research of modern 
scholarship,’ it is considered to be of Chinese origin. 

The first half of the Bodhisattvapratimoksa, published by Dutt, contains 
informations on the granting of the bodhisattva siksa, and many passages coin- 
cide with the Bodhisattvabhimi.'*® There are two Chinese translations of Bod- 
hisattvapratimoksa'”” = 6#3K4% and a Bodhisattva-karmavacana'* = REPR BEN , 
which reveal the method of ordination into the bodhisattva sila. They are 
believed to be compilations of selected passages from the Bodhisattvabhumi. 
We will forgo a lengthy discussion, but the ordination discussed in these works 
differ vastly from the upasampada method of the Vinayapitaka. 

In conclusion we may say that in the period of the Yogacarabhumi-sastra the 
renunciant bodhisattva received the upasampada and became a bhiksu like the 
Sravaka by the vinayapitaka, but there also existed a bodhisattva siksa with its 
own method of ordination and there were people who undertook it. But we must 
not conclude that a similar situation existed in the early Mahayana Samgha 
based upon this fact. The bodhisattvas in the early period observed the 
dasakusala which was held in common by the renunciant and the householder. 
It is from this viewpoint that we must examine the beginnings of Mahayana 
Buddhism. 


Sravakasargha and bodhisattvagana 


The formal structure of the Mahayana texts like the Agama begins with “evarh 
maya srutam” and assumes the contents to be the sermons of Sakyamuni. Invari- 
ably the members of the congregation, such as the bhiksu and bhiksuni, are enu- 
merated, but the Mahayana texts almost always add a group of bodhisattvas, 
setting itself off from the Agama. However, the bhiksus and bodhisattvas are 
never mixed; the former is always listed first and then the latter is mentioned. 
There are various types of enumeration in Mahayana works; such as, a 
bhiksusamgha numbering 1,250, another counting 12,000 bhiksus, still another 
speaking of an infinite number. It is the same with the bodhisattvas; there is no 
set number. Besides these those listed include bhiksuni, upasaka, upasika, and 
various devas, but the distinguishing feature of the Mahayana is the inclusion of 
the bodhisattva. 

There are exceptions and some works mention only the bhiksus and not the 
bodhisattvas. The Sanskrit Vajracchedika'” lists 1,250 bhiksus and many bod- 
hisattvas, but the various Chinese translations do not mention the latter. The 
Chinese Astasdhasrika 7§4%34'°° mentions only the 1,250 bhiksus in its 
Kumarajiva, Dharmaraksa *72@, and Hsuan-tsang translations and the Sanskrit 
text. The other Chinese translations,'?! however, give both the bhiksusamgha 
and the bodhisattvas. Although there are such Mahayana texts which do not 
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mention the bodhisattva, the contents presuppose them and the teachings are 
directed to their group. There are also texts which list only the bodhisattva and 
not the bhiksu. An example is the Buddhdvatamsaka,'* which is considered to 
be Sakyamuni’s sermon immediately after his enlightenment. A possible reason 
for this is that at this earliest period the bhiksu had not yet become the disciple 
of the Buddha. The Dasabhimika-s.'* states: 


“Once the Bhagavat resided in the devabhuvana XJ of 
Paranirmitavasavartin. It was about two weeks following his attainment 
of enlightenment, and he resided with a huge bodhisattvagana in the 
palace of the deva king where the mani-treasures of Vasavartin shone 
brilliantly.” 


The bodhisattvagana refers to an organization different from the sravakasamgha. 

In this way most Mahayana texts enumerate the sravakas and the bodhisattvas 
separately as parts of the congregation, and this is thought to reflect the actual 
situation of the early Mahayana Samgha. The bhiksu and bodhisattva must have 
lived independent of each other, because if the two had led a communal life in 
the same vihara, they probably would not be mentioned separately. This fact is 
strengthened by other examples of separate enumeration. For example, in the 
Saddharmapundarika, Punyaparyaya-p.'™* it states: 


“yad uta Grdhrakitaparvatagatam mam dharmam nirdesayantam 
draksayati  bodhisattvaganaparivrtam  bodhisattvaganapuraskrtam 
Sravaka-samghamadhyagatam.” 


Here Sakyamuni preaches the teachings in the midst of the sravakasamgha 
which is surrounded by the bodhisattvagana. The author of the text must have 
actually seen two such groups and expressed this seating arrangement in writing. 
A similar example is found in the Vydkarana-p.'*> #2244. There are many other 
instances'** which reveal the two orders existing separately. 

In the Sukhavihara-p.'*" #484} 5 of the same sitra the daily reminder of the 
bodhisattva states that he must not reside with the bhiksu, bhiksunT, upasaka, 
and upasika who seek the Sravakayana; the bodhisattva must not associate with 
them or accompany them; the bodhisattva must not become intimate with them 
in any way; and the bodhisattva must not be within reaching distance of them in 
the cankrama #€47#% and vihara ##@. If, however, they come to visit on their 
Own initiative, the bodhisattva must meet them and teach them the Mahayana 
ideal. 

The Smaller Sukhavativyitha-s.'** S\]—8E#E states that those who believe in 
Amitayus Tathagata at the hour of death will be welcomed by Amitayus, who is 
surrounded by a host of sravakas and accompanied by _bodhisattvas 
(Sravakasamghaparivrto bodhisattvaganapuraskrtah). The author of this sutra 
must have envisioned the two groups in sukhavati based upon the situation in 
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the actual world of two separate orders. The Sukhdvativyitha-s.'°? FRUFRSEX also 
states that when Ananda was about to worship Amitayus, Amityus appeared 
before him, surrounded by the bodhisattvagana and the sravakasamgha. The two 
types of sargha in sukhavati are referred to in the MPP-sastra'*’ and the Dasab- 
himikavibhasa. 

The Dasabhimika-v. explains the method of the bodhisattva discipline and 
shows that it is unlike that of the sravaka. For example, in expanding upon the 
ti-sarana it states that the bodhisattva pays homage to the Buddha, Dharma, and 
Samgha, because he desires to achieve enlightenment and not because he vows 
to practice the sravakayana. It goes on to show the methods of homage and 
when it comes to the samgha it states:'*! 


“If you should meet people, seeking the Sravakayana, who have not yet 
attained enlightenment, you must awaken in him the determination to 
become a Buddha and encourage him to acquire the dasabala + of 
the Buddha. In order to do so one must first make material offerings 
and catch his heart, and then teach Mahayana Buddhism to him. One 
must respect the saints who have reached the understanding of the 
srotapanna, sakrdagamin, anagamin, and arhat, but one must not seek 
the phala 37#% of the sravakayana himself and think of acquiring the 
enlightenment of the sravakayana.” 


According to this passage, the bodhisattva’s homage to the samgha is for the 
purpose of converting the followers of the sravakayana to the Mahayana, and 
though the bodhisattva pays respect to the sravaka saint, he himself must not 
adhere to its teachings. The bodhisattva pays homage to the bodhisattvagana. 
The same idea is found in the Ugradattapariprccha-s.'” ASn5Z#*S. In another 
section of the Dasabhumi-v.'* it states: 


“When one sees the Ssravakasamgha, one must awaken bodhicitta and 
think of the bodhisattvagana. This is the bodhisattva’s homage to the 
samgha.” 


The bodhisattvagana in this case, however, is not the sammgha of ordinary bod- 
hisattvas, but the “bodhisattvagana' of the dasabhimi,” that is, the saintly bod- 
hisattvas. Again, at the beginning of the work'*’ the author writes that as he 
composes, he meditates upon many things and thinks of the tri-ratna and the 
bodhisattvagana. Here the order of bodhisattva is considered completely apart 
from the tri-ratna. 

The fact of the two samgha is further clarified in the MPP-sdstra in the 
section which comments upon the following paragraph in the Chinese MPP:'** 


“When I gained anuttaram samyaksambodhim, the countless sravakas 
became my samgha, and with one sermon I made them all arhats. ... 
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I will also have the countless bodhisattvas become my samgha, and | 
wish to make the countless bodhisattvas attain avaivartikatva with one 
sermon and make them possess infinite life and light.” 


This quotation tells us that the Buddha had a sravakasamgha after he had 
attained enlightenment and that he will have a bodhisattvasamgha in the 
future. Commenting upon this passage, the MPP-sdastra'”’ states that the 
various Buddhas have three types of samgha: first, there is only the 
Sravakasarngha and no bodhisattva samgha. For example, since the Sakya- 
buddha did not have a separate bodhisattvasamgha, Maitreya, Mafijusri, 
and other bodhisattvas sat within the sravakasamgha. Second, some Buddhas 
preach only the Ekayana teachings and therefore have only a bodhisattva- 
samgha. And third, some Buddhas have both types of samgha; such as, Buddha 
Amitayus in whose land are many bodhisattvas but only a few sravakas. As for 
as the MPP-sutra is concerned, there is a desire to from a bodhisattvasamgha for 
this reason. 

The statement that the Sakya-Buddha did not have an independent bod- 
hisattvasargha reflects the actual situation at the time of Sakyamuni’s enlight- 
enment. The bodhisattvayana appeared much later together with the circulation 
of the Mahayana sttras; therefore, the formation of the bodhisattvasamgha is 
predicted in terms of the future. Other sections'** in the work also distinguish the 
two samghas. 

In the oldest translation of the Astasahasrikd i&7T#2%4'” the opening sen- 
tences describes the gathering of bodhisattvas: 


“The Buddha resided at Grdhrakiita of Rajagrha. He was together with 
his disciples, the innumerable Mahabhiksusamgha, such as Sariputra, 
Subhuti, and others, as well as the innumerable bodhisattva 
mahasattvas, such as Maitreya, Mafijusri, and others. The day was the 
15th, the day of uposatha. The Buddha said to Subhuti: ‘Today is the 
great assembly of the bodhisattvas, so | shall teach the prajfia-paramita 
to the various bodhisattvas’.” 


This shows that the prajfia-paramita was taught at the bodhisattva gatherings. 
Among the PP literature this work translated by Lokaksema #2038 (A.D. 
179) is the oldest, and the next is the *AHAREKS, translated by s#€ (222-228). 
The other translations in the same PP lineage include BEA MBBS, tr. 
by Dharmaraksa “3&#@'°° (265), “-JGhARHG, tr. by Kumarajiva #@BERE(+ (408), 
KARA REE S EAS, tr. by Hsuan-tsang, (660-663) #28, tr. by Hsuan- 
tsang (660-663), and {#23 Hi 4: = Ye pA ak FE RE , tr. by Danapala Fe (982). 
In this series of Astasdhasrikd translations only the two oldest record that a great 
assembly of bodhisattvas was held. In the succeeding versions this fact is elimi- 
nated, probably in order to interpret prajfia-paramita from a broader perspective. 
In such a case we must value the oldest translations as revealing the original 
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circumstance in which the prajfia-paramita was taught. In the newer translations 
the primitive forms are sometimes lost. 

Thus far I have shown through the examination of the relatively older 
Mahayana texts that the bodhisattva formed an organization separate from the 
sravakasamgha. The “gana” of bodhisattvagana is synonymous with samgha and 
means an organized body. In the Agama'®' it is used in the sense of sangha and 
in Jainism it refers to its religious order. The bodhisattvagana, therefore, is not 
merely a random gathering of followers, but an organized order parallel to the 
Sravakasamgha. They did not completely disconnect themselves from the 
Sravakayana followers, because relationships were maintained in order to 
convert them to the Mahayana. This is clear from the preceding discussions of 
the Saddharma-pundarika and Dasabhimi-v. Consequently, it would not be 
wrong to imagine that in the bodhisattvagana there were many Sravakas or 
Nikaya Buddhists who had been converted. For this reason, although the doc- 
trines held by the two groups differed, they were not necessarily antagonistic to 
each other. Since the Abhidharma texts do not contain criticism of the 
Mahayana, it is impossible to tell how the bodhisattvagana was regarded by the 
sravakayana bhiksu, although probably with disdain. On the other hand the bod- 
hisattva paid respect to the saints of the sravakayana, but they dared not leave 
their religious problems to be solved by them. 


The stupa as the origin of Bodhisattva Buddhism 


In the preceding sections I have attempted to shed light upon the differences in 
character of Mahayana Buddhism and Nikaya Buddhism. The origin of the 
Mahayana was shown to be radically different from the historical origin of the 
Nikaya samgha. What, then, constituted the institutional basis from which 
Mahayana Buddhism arose? 

As I have stated, there were both renunciants and householders among the 
bodhisattvas, and the former lived by the offerings made by the faithful worship- 
pers. The question arises as to the place and method by which the renunciant 
bodhisattva received the offerings of the faithful. From my studies of this 
problem I have reached the conclusion that it was the stipa which was the reli- 
gious center for the renunciant bodhisattvas. Apart from the stipa, there also 
existed the aranyayatana!*’ as centers of meditation and austerities. The stupa 
was mainly a place to care for illness and to study the siitras. Since the limitation 
in space precludes a detailed analysis of all pertinent siitras, only two or three 
important ones will be taken up to demonstrate my conclusion. The older 
Chinese translations, completed in the second and third centuries with almost no 
emendations since, will be used as sources, since they maintain the old form of 
the stitras and when used with care reveal much not found in the newer versions. 

First, I wish to discuss the Saddharmapundarika as a work based upon the 
institution of the sttiipa. This sittra has several extant editions: 1. IE}:22# tr. by 
Dharmaraksa “742@ (A.D. 286); 2. 3:3H32KE tr. by Kumarajiva (406); 3. 
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FRE tr. by Inanagupta BAHWES and Dharmagupta B@RERS (601); 
4. a Tibetan translation; and 5. a Sanskrit text. 

The Saddharmapundarika begins with the Niddna-parivarta Feds. The 
Buddha reveals'® to the congregation the 18,000 Eastern worlds, illuminating by 
the light from the irmakosa of his brow. His rays clearly reveal everything in 
these worlds, but most conspicuously the seven-jewelled stupas which enshrine 
the relics, dhatu, of the Buddhas in these worlds. This is the prelude, and the 
narrative unfolds as Maitreya Bodhisattva questions these supernatural phenom- 
ena. He carries the doubt to Mafijusri and asks him for clarification. In gatha'™ 
form the question includes the facts that after the death of the Buddha the bod- 
hisattva worshipped the sarira and made 100 billion stupas, and that the stupas 
were made of seven jewels, decorated with flags and bells, presented with 
flowers and incense and saluted with music. Manjusri answers that the supernat- 
ural events were manifested to preach a great teaching; and that to his memory 
when the Buddhas of the same name, such as Candrasiiryapradipa H A 858, 
appeared one after another and then passed away, he saw that! their Sariras 
were divided and 100 billion stiipas were built. Now Sakyamuni reveals the 
Eastern Buddhist countries to preach the Saddharmapundarika. In this way the 
stiipa is an important theme from the opening Nidana-p. 

The Updyakausalya-p. 7 (a4 introduces the merits of stiipa worship. The 
wisdom of the Buddhas is profound and difficult to fathom, but the Buddhas 
preach by means of upaya and parables; and by thus teaching the Ekayana 
dharma they guide the sentient beings to enter the path of truth. And’** when the 
Buddhas pass away, the sentient beings worship the remains of the Buddhas, 
erect 800 billion stipas, decorate them with seven jewels, or erect stone stiipas, 
or erect stiipas of candana wood, and worship them. The immeasurable merit of 
erecting and worshipping stupas is emphasized. Even'*’ a youth, aimlessly build- 
ing a stupa by gathering sand, attained enlightenment by the merit gained; and a 
deranged man,'* entering a stiipa unknowingly, could attain enlightenment, if he 
would repeat Namo Buddaya 4% just once. 

In the Vydakarana-p.'° 308 there appears the same thought. 
Mahakatyayana and Mahamaudgalyayana have already attained arhatship in the 
Sravakayana, but they awaken to Mahayana and undertake its disiplines. The 
Buddha prophesized that they would worship 800 billion Buddha, build stiipas 
towering 1,000 yojanas, adorn them with seven jewels, make offerings and 
worship them, and by this merit (punya) attain enlightenment. 

The Punyaparyaya-p.'° ZAlAida states that caityas of the Tathagata 
Should be built wherever the kulaputra and kuladhitr who worship the Sad- 
dharmapundarika stand, sit, or walk; and the peoples of the world should revere 
them as the stiipas of the Tathagata. Here the believer of the sutra and homage to 
the stiipa become intimately connected. Due to overemphasizing the merit of 
worshipping and reciting the stra, some passages'®! state that it is unnecessary 
to erect stipas or viharas, or make offerings to the Samgha; but this is in the 
prose section and in the geya'® which restates this idea in verse it clearly says 
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that although the faith in Saddharmapundarika is of infinite merit, the faithful 
must also erect a sttipa, enshrine the sarira, adorn it with seven jewels, perform 
profound music, and worship it. The simultaneous worship of both the sutra is 
most important. The ensuing verse'® states that whenever the bodhisattva 
preaches the sutra, even if it is one verse, whether walking, standing, sitting, or 
sleeping, a sttipa dedicated to the Buddha should be erected. This verse section 
is probably older than the prose passage. The worshippers of the Saddharma- 
pundarika arose from among the worshippers of the stipa, but'® their extreme 
emphasis on the faith in the sutra led to their expulsion from the vihara. 

In the Bhaisajyardjapirvayoga-p. #ERBAG A it relates how Candra- 
suryavimalaprabhasasriya-buddha & A #44#(#s appeared long ago and taught 
the dharma, and how he handed the transmission of the dharma to his disciple, 
Sarvasattvapriyadarsana-bodhisattva —WmReS 52h and then entered 
nirvana. At the time'® this Buddha also entrusted his disciples, the world, and 
especially the relic (dhatu) after his decease to the bodhisattva. And when this 
Buddha passed away during the night, Sarvasattvapriyadarsana worshipped and 
cremated the Buddha’s body, placed the relic into 84,000 reliquaries which he 
made and erected 84,000 stupas. Such is the way in which the sitra frequently 
repeats the division of relics and erection of stiipas, and this is modelled after the 
events'® following Sakyamuni’s decease when his body was cremated, the 
remains divided and deposited in stupas. 

This emphasis upon relics and stipas reaches its climax in the Stupadarsana- 
p. #384. According to this section,'’ when Sakyamuni preaches the Sad- 
dharmapundarika a seven-jewelled tower, 500 yojanas in height, rises from the 
earth and appears in the sky before the Buddha. When he opens the door to the 
stipa with his right hand, inside there appears the Buddha Prabhttaratna 
O38. Prabhitaratna attained enlightenment in the timeless past, and he made a 
vow, pranidhana, that his stupa would appear wherever this siitra was taught, 
and he would verify the truth of this dharmparyaya. Then Prabhitaratna inside 
the seven-jewelled stiipa gives up half of his seat and invites Sakyamuni into the 
stipa. He enters and thus in the seven-jewelled stipa sit two Buddhas in the 
lotus position. Here the Buddha of the past and the Buddha of the present 
become one as testimonials to the timeless truth of the dharma. 

This truth is symbolized in the stiipa, for it enshrines the relics of the Buddha 
and manifests his personality. The Tathdgatayuspramana-p.'®* #4 dh states that 
the Buddha’s life is timeless and that his dharmakaya is eternally present. The 
Buddha’s eternal presence is contained in the stiipa, and although enshrining 
relics, the worshipper sees it as the eternal Buddha. If one does not believe in the 
existence of the Buddha, since his human form disappeared at the age of 80, the 
worship of the stiipa is meaningless'®; those who believe that the Buddha 
entered anupadhisesanirvana at the moment of parinirvana do not worship the 
stipa. Even if such a worship were performed,'” it would be merely in memory 
of the Buddha now gone. 

In contrast the faithfuls who believe that the Buddha is eternal and exists in 
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the ever-present now worship the stupas as a means of worshipping the Buddha. 
They construct huge stipas, adorn them with seven-jewels, present canopies, 
keyuras, flags, banners, bells, burn incense, adorn with flowers, perform musical 
instruments, light oil lamps, beautify the stipas and worship them. The concept 
of the eternal Buddha is based upon the eternal truth of the dharma. For this 
reason, throughout the sitra the truth of the Saddharmapundarika is reiterated. 
And the union of the eternal nature of the dharma (Prabhitaratna Buddha) and 
the eternal nature of the Buddha (Sakyamuni Buddha) is symbolized in the two 
Buddhas seated together inside the stipa. Therefore, this stitra, containing the 
Tathagatayuspramana-p. and Sttipasamdarsana-p, is deeply connected with 
stiipa worship from inherent necessity. 

Thus far we have seen that stupa worship formed the basis for the Sad- 
dharmapundarika, and now we turn our attention to the study of stupa and its 
Chinese translations. Words which are used with stiipa include dhatu and sarira, 
both referring to the relics of the Buddha, and caitya, which is a synonym for 
this term. All these words are found in the Saddharmapundarika, but we will 
forgo a detailed discussion on their meanings and examine only stupa, the most 
frequently used term. Stupa (Tibetan, mchod rten) is transliterated into the 
Chinese variously: #4, #38, fr, FZ, RAS, SHB, BB, Hie, 
and sometimes it is rendered $f] and ?#. Being transliterations, they fail 
to express the original connotation. In comparing the Sanskrit and Chinese 
versions of the Saddharmapundarika the following translations, other than 
the common 3%, are found: #385, 55, (351, Bi, =. The study of these 
terms will aid our research on stupa in the Chinese texts lacking the Sanskrit 
original. 

Since there are numerous examples of stupa being rendered as 3%, there is no 
special significance dwelling on this word. As for #8, there are more than ten 
instances in Kumarajiva’s translation,'”' and it can also be found in the Dhar- 
maraksa translation, 1E}:2#%%'”. This term expresses the original sound of stupa 
by 34 and its meaning by i. The Chinese fi is a shrine which holds the ances- 
tral spirits. It is not a mere cemetary, but a sacred hall which one is able to enter. 
Similar translations are (#8'7? and 483. Thus both Dharmaraksa and 
Kumirajiva must have known that a sacred hall was part of the stupa. 

The next translation #25¥ is found three times in the Kum§rajiva’s transla- 
tion.' In the Sanskrit the original is sttpa at one place,'” vihara at another,'” 
and the third lacks the corresponding term. Dharmaraksa translates it 44/8 in the 
first instance, but the second and third are lacking. In certain cases it is a danger- 
ous practice to determine by the extant Sanskrit text the original terms for 
Kumi§rajiva’s translations, because the original used by him and the text we 
have today need not necessarily coincide. However, in the first instance the San- 
skrit is stipa, IE}#22#@ has $4/8/, the Tibetan version has mchod rten; therefore, 
we may conclude that Kumarjiva translated stiipa as #£=%. In the third instance 
we cannot determine whether or not Kumarajiva translated vihara #$=, because 
although the Sanskrit text is vihara, the Tibetan is gtsug lag khan and the 
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corresponding word is lacking in iF#&#28. Kumarajiva translates'” vihara as 
ff, so it is believed that the Sanskrit text used by him and the one available 
today are different, because it is unthinkable that he would have translated 
vihara as ff at one time and +45# at another. 

Nevertheless, we know from the first instance above that Kumarajiva trans- 
lated sttpa as #=;. Dharmaraksa made the same translation for stupa, and it can 
be found more frequently in the 1 3#3#<¢'*, When we compare the original 
term for these instances, in very case it is stupa. Dharmaraksa also translated 
stiipa as simply #'”. 

That the translators interpreted stipa as 1% or = has a great significance. The 
original meaning of the Chinese =¥ is not clear, but according to Professor 
Kojun Fukui!® it is a transformation of B¥, based upon Aijse= by Fibs. The 
term I is said to have been a libation ceremony for the Heaven. {n the 
$RBRA= and 54 are found the terms Aid, and in 4RBRBE it 
states: 


“King Chu #8 reads the subtle words of Huang-lao #43, and respects 
the benevolent offerings to the Buddha Fl (Fit,” 


Professor Fukui thinks that the temple # was called il in ancient times. This is 
the reason that there is a common element in the meanings of iff] and IF, and 
forms the basis for inferring that iff] changed to ¥. Thus, the original meaning of 
= is ii], a hall to enshrine the Buddha, and in this sense it is correct to translate 
stipa as $4 or 3. In later periods, however, # is the translation for vihara or 
avasa and refers of the sanctuary of the Buddhist monks. Such a change must 
have occurred, because the monks lived on the compounds of a hall enshrining 
the Buddha. It is not clear when this happened, but already in the Caturvargika- 
v.'8! (tr. 410-412) avasa is translated as =, and the same term is found in 
Kumarajiva’s translation of Dasabhanavadra-v.,'” which may be interpreted as 
referring to the monks’ residence. Thus in Kumiarajiva’s time we can regard = 
as possessing the meaning of the residence of monks, and therefore 125 
included both the hall enshrining the Buddha and a building within the com- 
pound housing people. In Fa-hsien’s translation of the Mahasamghika-v.'® (tr. 
416-418) the following passage is found: 


“Animals should not enter and dirty the 385%.” 
“Be careful that animals do not enter the #£=# and break statues and 
destroy the flowers and plants.” 


The term #45 refers not only to a stipa of the mound-type alone, but also to a 
compound with the stipa at the center. Within the compound there must have 
existed a hall enshrining the Buddha, rows of plants and trees, and a building 
housing people. In the Kharosthi inscriptions one passage’ states that a well 
was dug in the Vajrasttipa and donated. This must mean that a well was dug in 
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the stupa compound which was called Vajrasttipa. We may conclude and say 
that there are two meanings to stiipa: in the narrow sense it refers to the mound- 
type in which the sarira was deposited, and in the broad sense to a compound, 
centered around the mound stupa, including caitya, lakes, bodhi-trees, wells and 
lodgings. 


The stiipa as a model of Sukhavati 


There is no doubt that the sukhavati in the Smaller Sukhavativyiha-stitra 
HRBCHE is modelled after the stipa of the Buddha. When the method of erecting a 
stupa as found'® in the Caturvargika-v., Paficavargika-v., Mahasamghika-v., 
and Mitasarvastivada-vinaya-ksudrakavastu is compared with the description of 
sukhavati in this sutra, there is a striking resemblance. 

First, according to the sutra,'®* the sukhavati is adorned with seven terraces, 
vedika #418. The various vinayas'*” tell us that the vedika was built on the stipa, 
and this is verified by the vedika found on the stupas at Barhut, Safichi, and 
Buddhagaya. In the main stiipa at Safichi the vedika is twofold, found on the 
inner and outer side of the pradaksinapatha #238. If the pradaksinapatha is 
increased, so would the number of vedika. The sukhavati must have been imag- 
ined from a huge sttipa with a sevenfold vedika. Next, in the sukhavati there are 
seven rows of tala-tree.'** The Pafcavargika-v.'® mentions the planting of trees 
on both sides of a stipa, and the Mahdsdmghika-v.'” instructs the planting of 
trees, such as the amra tree, jambu tree, etc. The worshippers passed these rows 
of tree and proceeded to the stiipa. In the sukhavati the sevenfold rows of tree 
have nets of bells kinkinijala hanging, and when the breeze blows they play 
sweet music. 

The sukhavati also has a lotus pond!*! made of seven kinds of jewels and 
strewn with golden sand. The Mahdsamghika-v.’ speaks of ponds found with 
the stiipa: ponds are to be built on four sides of the sttipa and in them are to be 
planted the flowers of utpala, padma, kumuda, pundarika, etc. The sukhavati 
ponds have padmas with circumference as large as chariot wheels. 

Heavenly musical instruments,'?? divyani turyani, are always being played in 
the sukhavati. The vinayas'™ speak of the offering, pija, of music made before 
the Buddha stiipa: songs, dances, and music. Various types of clothing, banners, 
canopies, flowers, incense, and foods are also offerings made to the stiipa. This 
is idealized in the sukhavati: heavenly music is played and the chorus of birds, 
such as hamsa, kuraufica, mayila, etc. rings throughout the land. And from the 
heaven rains the celestial mandara flowers, divyamandarava-puspa. 

The preceding comparisons suggest that the sukhavatt is the idealized image 
of a huge Buddha stupa.’”°. According to the vinaya, a shrine $$$8'°° was made 
on the four sides, garbha, of the stupa, and also an image #§/@!°’ was carved. 
This means that a shrine was made in the garbha of the stipa and an image of 
Buddha place within it. This probably arose as a religious necessity to meet the 
demands of the faithful who believed in an eternal Buddha through the medium 
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of the sttipa. The process by which the Buddha statue developed is not clear, but 
when the Buddhist artist first learned of the sculpturing technique and carved 
statues, he must have first thought of enshrining it in the garbha of the stupa. 
The Buddha image so conceived would symbolize the fact that the stiipa was 
regarded as the Buddha. Such a statue would require that a front view be carved 
in detail but the back would not have to be made in such detail. 

The sukhavatt and the stupa thus have striking resemblances, but the Smaller 
Sukhavativytiha does not mention the worship of stupas. The reason is that the 
center of worship is Amitayus, who must have replaced the stupa as the object 
of devotion. This transformation of worship from stipa to Amitayus eliminated 
the need for stiipa worship. Amitayus, also, is the possessor of eternal life and 
does not become extinct in parinirvana; therefore, a Sarira would not exist and 
there would be no reason for a stpa in sukhavati. 

The #2, a Chinese translation of the Sukha@vativyiiha-sitra, also makes 
no reference to the stiipa. This work,'? however, has 48 vows of Amitayus and 
is a relatively new compilation. Five translations into Chinese exist, and in the 
older translations'”? the vows number 24, one of which comments upon stupa 
worship. In the translation by #€ made between A.D. 222 and 253, 
TARE = AC PRE HE ASE RE? the sixth of the 24 vows states that the kulapu- 
tra and kuladuhitr, wishing to be born in paradise, perform various meritorious 
acts; they practice dana, worship the stupa, circumambulate the stupa, burn 
incense, sprinkle flowers, illuminate the lights, erect stipas, build viharas, 
and sunder blind desires. Amitayus vows that unless these people are able to 
realize their wish by performing these meritorious deeds, he will not attain 
Buddhahood. Here, the erecting and worshipping of stipas are considered to 
be causes for birth in sukhavati. This vow, however, is lost in the later 
translations.””! 

The erecting and worshipping of stupas are mentioned in other sections of the 
sitra. In the fy ibe = Ah = Pee RE RE ASB,” there are listed the three types of 
people who will be born in sukhavatt: the first type includes those who, wishing 
to be born in sukhavati, renounce the worldly life, become sramanas, and prac- 
tice the six paramitas. At the moment of death Amitayus himself will come to 
welcome this type of worshipper to sukhavati. The second type refers to those 
who, while desiring to be born in Amitayus’ land, are unable to renounce the 
worldly attachments to wife and children, Therefore, while leading the house- 
holder’s life, they believe in the Buddhist teachings, make offerings to the 
sramana, construct temples, erect stupas, adorn them with banners and canopies, 
sprinkle flowers, offer incense, illuminate lights, and worship them. Such people 
will be welcomed by the Nirmana-Kaya {t of Amitayus at the hour of death. 
The third type embraces those who lack the resources to build temples or erect 
sttipas. We can see from this that the erection of stupas and faith in stiipas are 
considered to be important causes for birth in the sukhavati. 

These three types of Pure Land followers are also listed in the #74 
cor gnee203 translated by FI3E in 256-259. The second type is described exactly in 
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the same way: those who build temples, erect stipas, and worship them are born 
in sukhavati. These three types of people are not found in the later translations, 
and the Sukhavativviha departs from the practice of worshipping stupas. In the 
older versions, however, we have shown how closely this sutra was connected 
with stiipa worship. 


Ugradattapariprccha-Sitra and the Buddhavatamsaka 
Gocaraparisuddha-Parivarta 


There are many other Mahayana texts which contain reference to the worship of 
stipas. I will limit myself to discussing two interesting works. The first is the 
Ugradattapariprccha-s., which has three Chinese and one Tibetan translations. 
The Chinese translations are 38°", translated between A.D. 167-189; 
AG Hn SE RRPS SE RETTEERS ~=OUtr. }«=by = =Dharmaraksa_ between 265-308; and 
Maharatnakita-dhar-maparyadya Ugradattapariprccha-parivarta KRRED ip 
#2, around 424. This work is quoted almost fully in Kumarajiva’s transla- 
tion of the Dasabhiimika-vibhasa,””’ 

This siitra explains in detail the disciplines of the renunciant bodhisattva and 
the householder bodhisattva. In the section discussing the practices of the house- 
holder bodhisattva the #:3#42°" states: 


“If one thinks of entering the HA, first one must worship by prostrating 
his body before the front of the gate of #3, and then enter the i.” 


From the preceding study we know that the original term for #4 is stupa. In 
Kumiarajiva’s translation of the Dasabhimika-vibhasa™ this passage occurs, as 
follows: 


“If the householder bodhisattva wishes to enter this #$=, he must 
worship by prostrating his body in front of the gate of = and think in 
the following manner.” 


The original Sanskrti term for #8 was probably also stiipa. In this work #3} is 
the translation for sttipa, as in the passage’'° which reads: 


“When this householder bodhisattva, desiring to renounce the world, 


enters the #85 and worships the Buddha, he thinks of the following 
three things.” 


We have already shown that Kuméarajiva translated stupa as $£%, and in these 
quotations we can see that the place of worship of the householder bodhisattva 
was a stiipa in the broad sense of the term. 

In Dharmaraksa’s translation, @D(in 2A BETH, this passage?!! is ren- 
dered: 
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“If the householder bodhisattva thinks of entering the ###=-4§&, then he 
must worship before the gate with singleness of heart, and after that 
enter the #7.” 


As judged from the examples found in IE ¥&2##£, the term ($F is a translation 
from stupa. The only difference is that here #§@, the translation for vihara, is 
added. The two terms, however, again tell us that the householder bodhisattva 
worshipped in the sttipa in the broad sense. This is evident from the title of this 
section, “Chapter Six on Worshipping the Stupa,”?!? fe 7. 

The preceding translations clearly reveal that the stupa was the place of 
worship for the householder bodhisattva, but the situation is changed in the 
Maharatnakita-dharmaparyaya Ugradattapariprccha-p.’"* In this work the 
same passage is translated, as follows: 


“If the householder bodhisattva wishes to enter the 4844, he must enter 
after he has worshipped in prostration before the gate.” 


The term (#44 cannot be considered to have been stiipa, so it must have been 
vihara. This is true in ths Tibetan translation,?'* also. 


“khyim bdag byan cub sems dpah khyim de gtsug lag khan du hjug par 
hdod na...” 


Gtsug lag khan is a translation for vihara. 

The Ugradattapariprccha-p. in Ratnakuta is a fifth century translation, and the 
Tibetan is a 9th century translation. In the old second century Chinese version 
the place of worship of the householder bodhisattva is called the stiipa, but in the 
newer texts of the Sth and 9th centuries, this is changed into vihara. The same 
transformation occurs in the living quarters of the renunciant bodhisattva. In the 
YES’ the living quarters are referred to as aranyayatana |) and stupa i. 
The renunciant bodhisattva practices austerities in the aranyayatana, but when 
he becomes ill or when he studies the siitra, he goes to the stipa. In the 
Dasabhiimika-vibhdsa’"* the two are rendered [J #588 (Aaranyayatana) and +£5%, 
respectively; and in the @M(meRiERETRE”’ they are rendered FR 
arafifia and #§43 58, vihara or kuti. The original Sanskrit in this case is already 
vihara. In the #${1$2@""* they are translated as [J ## 52 arafifia and BS, kuti. 

This study shows that the quarters of the renunciant bodhisattva were origin- 
ally called stupa, but it was changed into vihara. Mahayana Buddhism arose, 
centered on the stiipa, but as the compounds expanded to include lodgings and 
quarters, it came to be called vihara, even though the stiipa remained within the 
compounds. At the same time the doctrines of Mahayana Buddhism developed 
in many directions and there may have been followers who gradually drifted 
away from stipa worship. The change from stupa to vihara is also evident in the 
second work to be considered, the Buddhavatamsaka Gocaraparisuddha-p. 
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The oldest Chinese translation of Gocaraparisuddha-p. is REA," tr. 
by 32 between 222-253. The next is MEMRAM? tr. by Bite 
between 280-313. The third is Buddhabhadra’s tr. KH RREREALBE SE! 
between 418-421. The fourth is Siksananda’s translation of the same sutra 
AA ERERES+—S 57", between 695-699. The fifth is the Tibetan 
translation,”” Spyod yul yon su dag pahi lehu bcu drug pa. 

The Gocaraparisuddha-p. discusses the practices of both the householder and 
renunciant bodhisattva. It strongly encourages the householder bodhisattva to 
renounce the worldly life and concentrate on the disciplines. The lodging for the 
householder bodhisattva who renounces the worldly life is called the sttipa. In 
the oldest translation by #€ it states that’ “when you enter the 3Bi of the 
Buddha, awaken the following vow.” The living quarter of the renunciant bod- 
hisattva is rendered {#$5%/§ which is a translation of stiipa. In the #234) transla- 
tion’ it is rendered as (#837. He was contemporaneous with Dharmaraksa and 
aided the latter’s translation of TE}3##<; therefore, there are many translated 
terms common to the two. The original for #83¥ is undoubtedly stupa. Buddha- 
bhadra translates this sentence” as, “when one enters the f#44,” indicating the 
original to be vihara. In Siksananda’s translation” it is f¢4n¥, whose original is 
clearly sarngharama. This is true for the Tibetan rendtion:?” 


“khyim nas khyim med par hbyun bahi tshe ... dge hdun gyi ra bahi 
mtshams hdah bahi tshe. . .” 


The translation for samgharama here is dge hdun gyi ra ba. The Tibetan is iden- 
tical with Siksananda’s version of the latter 7th century. 

In conclusion the comparative study of the various versions reveals the trans- 
formations in the name of the renunciant bodhisattva’s living quarters: from 
stupa of the 3rd century translation to vihara of the Sth and samgharama of the 
7th and 9th century translations. The denotation, however, remained the same; 
they referred to the living quarters in the compound centered around the stiipa. 
The renunciant bodhisattva read the sutra in his own living quarters, and wor- 
shipped the Buddha and the stiipa. The worshipping of the Buddha referred to 
paying homage to the Buddha image in the garbha of the stupa; and the worship- 
ping of the stiipa meant walking around the stupa three times, reciting the siitra 
and praising the virtues of the Buddha. This is taught in all five translations.” 


The Nikaya Samgha and the Buddha stiipa 


The worship of the Buddha stiipa is taught not only in Mahayana Buddhist texts 
but also in the vinaya of Nikaya Buddhism. Although stipa worship is not men- 
tioned in the Pali vinaya, it is found” in the Caturvargika-v. of the Dharmagup- 
tika, Paficavargika-v. of the Mahisasaka, Dasabhanavdra-v. of the 
Sarvastivadin, the Mulasarvastivada-v., and the Mahdsadmghika-v. This leads us 
to consider the possibility of stupa worship developing from Nikaya Buddhism. 
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But this is unlikely for reasons which I shall now discuss. Since the only sources 
we have for the study of pre-Mahayana conditions, the Mahayana texts them- 
selves, give only an inadequate picture, the following arguments will remain 
within the bounds of inference. 

First, the fact that stupa worship did not exist in Nikaya Buddhism originally 
is logical from the doctrinal standpoint of the three treasures, tri-ratna, which 
distinguishes sharply the Buddha, Dharma, and Samgha. If the Buddha should 
be included in the Samgha, the basic doctrine of Buddhism falls apart. Since the 
stipa represents the Buddha, it would be included in the first of the tri-ratna. 
From this standpoint it is unthinkable that stipa worship was part of Samgha 
Buddhism. For this reason even in cases of the existence of sttipa worship, the 
properties of the stiipa and that of the samgha were considered separately. The 
Mahasamghika-v.,”*' for example, states that the land of the sarngha and the land 
of the sttipa must not encroach upon each other, and the Sarvastivada-vinaya- 
vibhasa’” SE & Fife FLY wy states that a stipa must not be erected on the land 
of the caturdisa-samgha, with the exception that it be permitted upon the 
approval of the whole membership of samgha. 

In the Caturvargika-v. and the Pafcavargika-v, the distinction between the 
real estates of the samgha and the stiipa is not made, probably because the Dhar- 
maguptaka and the Mahisasaka exposited the view’*’ that the Buddha exists in 
the samgha. The material properties, however, are differentiated in every case. 
The Mahdsamghika-v.** warns that if the karmadana 498, because of hardships 
in the sarngha, sells goods belonging to the stupa and offers it to the sarmgha, he 
has committed the offense of stealing and is guilty of parajika. The samgha was 
not permitted to consume or use the property owned by the stiipa, and at the 
same time the sttipas could not be renovated or fixed by using materials owned 
by the sarhngha. The Dasabhanavara-v.** makes it clear that the properties 
belonging to the sarmgha and that belonging to the stipa should not be mixed or 
diverted for each others use. The stipa property must not be given to or divided 
among the caturdisa-sarngha. The Sarvastivada-vinaya-vibhdsa* points out that 
the offerings made to the tri-ratna should be equally divided among the three. 
The Milasarvastivada-vinaya-ksudrakavastu>*” states that the offerings to the 
Sariputra stipa (stiipa of the sravaka) must be divided among the sargha, but 
the offerings to the Buddha stupa may be used only for the needs of that stupa. 
The Paficavargika-v.”** also makes the point that offerings made to stupas other 
than that of the Buddha or the pratyekabuddha may be consumed by the 
caturdisa-samgha, but the goods offered to the two types of stiipa may not be 
used by the samgha. The same rule is found in the Caturvargika-v.:”° the offer- 
ings made to the sravaka stiipa may be used by the bhiksu and bhiksuni, but this 
is prohibited in the case of the Buddha stupa. 

If the samgha was not permitted access to the offerings made to the Buddha 
stupa, it was only natural that they oppose the worship and offering to the stupa. 
In Nikaya Buddhism there was a theory that offerings made to the samgha 
would bring great merit, punya, but that made to the stupa would have little 
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merit. This idea could be advocated from the standpoint of the concept of Bud- 
dhahood, but also from the economic viewpoint. The Dharmaguptaka”” alone 
takes the opposite standpoint that there is a greater merit in offering to the stupa. 
In the Saiksadharma of the Dharmaguptaka Pratimoksa,™*' there are 26 articles 
concerned with the Buddha stupa; in fact, the Caturvargika-v. of this school is 
the only one that contains reference to the stupa in the pratimoksa. Although we 
can infer a strong connection between the Dharmaguptaka and sttipa worship, 
there is no special reason to believe that this school had intimate relationship 
with the rise of Mahayana Buddhism. 

The vinayas*” further explain that dance and music were parts of the offer- 
ings made to the stupa. It is a well known fact the bhiksus are forbidden to 
perform or watch dances or musical entertainment, and they are not permitted to 
touch silver, gold, or other treasures. These commandments are found in the 
daga-siksapada*’ +7 of the sramanera. Consequently, the dance and musical 
entertainments and the handling of silver, gold and jewelled ornaments were 
duties of the householder. It is clear that the bhiksu could not have had a leading 
role in such a stupa worship, and it is difficult to conceive of stipa worship 
arising from such a situation. 

At the beginning of the Christian era, it it thought that stiipas which did not 
belong to Nikaya Buddhism existed. This can be shown by the Kharosthi 
inscriptions. The Kharosthi letters were prevalent in North India primarily, and 
were used in a definite period and area. Therefore, although the discovered 
inscription is incomplete, we can reach some kind of scientific conclusion. There 
are 96 varieties of Kharosthi inscriptions collected and published by Sten 
Konow. According to his chronology,’ the oldest inscription among these is 
said to be older than the first half of the first century B.C. and the latest to be 300 
or 315 A.D. However, those belonging to the 3rd or 4th century are very few, 
and the great majority is prior to these dates. 

There are a total of 17 inscriptions among them which are connected with the 
erection of stiipas. The number is very small compared to the total, but from 
point of the amount the percentage is fairly great, because there are many long 
prose inscriptions. The 17 are numbers 1, 2, 13, 15, 16, 17, 27, 31, 32, 61, 62, 
72, 76, 79, 80, 82, 86. Of these 4 are connected to the Nikaya sarngha: numbers 
15, 72, and 80 are dedicated to the Sarvastivadin, and number 86 is dedicated to 
the Mahasamghika. The remaining 13 mention no particular affiliation. The 
following are also obviously related to the Nikaya: number 92, indicating the 
construction of a water hall, prapa, and donated to the Sarvastivadin; numbers 
33, 34, 55B, and 56, indicating the dedication of copper ladles, vases, etc. to the 
Kasyapiya and Bahusrutiya; and two fragments, numbers, 22 and 55A, which 
mention the caturdisa-samgha but no particular Nikaya affiliation. Thus, 
altogether 11 inscriptions mention the name of a Nikaya school. 

When we compare the four inscriptions related to Nikaya Buddhism with the 
13 which are not, there is a formal difference between the two sets. But there are 
also a number of common elements and the most important is the constant 
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mention of the erection of sttipa and the enshrining of the relic. The term, 
pratithavita, is always used; for example, no. 1, “... pratithavid(r)a ime Sarira 
... "3 no. 2, “... thubo pra(ti)stavito ...”; no. 13, “... sariram (pra)tithaveti ...”, 
etc. The inscriptions addressed to the Nikaya, however, add another word, pari- 
graha, signifying the receipt; for example, no. 15 “... sarvastivat(rjana pari- 
grahe.”; no. 72, “... sarvastivatina(na) pratigrahe.”; no. 80, “... sarvastivadana 
pari(graham)mi thubammi ...”; and no. 86, “... mahasamghigana parigraha.” 
In each case the ownership of the stupa is clearly indicated. The same holds true 
also for ladles, vases, etc. Number 34 is the only one that does not mention pari- 
graha among the offerings made to the Nikaya samgha. 

In contrast to the preceding inscriptions containing parigraha, the 13 that do 
not mention the Nikaya samgha lack this word. This cannot be said with cer- 
tainty for no. 14, which is very short, “sastakhadhatu,” and for numbers 61 and 
62, which are partially damaged, although they mention the establishment of 
stiipa or sarira. The other 10 inscriptions have little damage, so it is clear that 
parigraha did not exist; this shows that these stiipas were not donated to the 
Nikaya samgha. But we also know by another word, danamukha (donated 
thing), in no. 17 that the stiipa was a donation, that it left the hands of the 
erecter. The question arises: who then accepted and administered the stiipas 
which were not offered to the Nikaya samgha? We know that there was a group 
of people besides the Nikaya Buddhists who received and took care of the 
stupas. 

One problem is that the term, Mahayana, does not appear in any of these 
inscriptions, although bodhisattvagrha is mentioned in no. 27, 1. 3 and bod- 
hisattvasarira in no. 82, /. 2. This term, however, does not seem to be very old in 
usage, and prior to it bodhisattvayana was used. It is not clear whether or not the 
followers of bodhisattvayana formed a definite organization at the beginning of 
the Christian era, but since Mahayana Buddhism did not distinguish between the 
renunciant and the housholder, such an organization was unlikely. Therefore, 
even though the term, Mahayana, does not appear in the inscriptions, this does 
not mean that Mahayana Buddhists were non-existent at the time. At any rate the 
Kharosthi inscriptions tell us that the stipas ascribed to the Nikaya samgha were 
less in number than those not ascribed to them, and this fact is not entirely irrele- 
vant to the institutional background of the rise of Mahayana Buddhism. 


The tradition of stiipas and its relation to the Mahayana 
Samgha 


In the Mahdparinibbanasuttanta™ of the Dighanikaya Ananda asks the Buddha, 
“How should we handle the Tathagata’s sarira?” to which the Buddha replies, 
“O Ananda, be not concerned with the worship of the Tathagata’s sarira. You 
must strive for the highest good (sadattha).” And the Buddha continues, “There 
are wise men (pandita) among the khattiya, brahmana, and gahapati who have 
faith in the Tathagata, and they will take care of the Tathagata’s sarira.” This 
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passage expresses the idea that the sarirapija, the worship of relics, is the 
concern of the laity and not the bhiksusamgha. We have no evidence that the 
Buddha actually made this statement, but it would not be wrong to say that the 
bhiksus of the early samgha who transmitted this suttanta approved of this idea. 
Mahaparinibbanasuttanta was compiled, based upon the traditions of the early 
samgha, and transmitted by the Nikaya Buddhists. 

It is difficult to believe that the bhiksus who revered this suttanta would 
actively participate in the worship of the stiipas. According to the 
Mahdaparinibbdna-suttanta™’, those who actually worshipped the relics and per- 
formed the funeral were the people of the Malla. At the funeral of the Buddha 
his relics were worshipped, and perfume and flowers, music and dance were 
offered. This form of religious service was inherited by the sttipa worshippers of 
the later ages. After the Buddha’s death his remains were cremated, and the 
relics were divided into eight parts which were distributed to the eight kingdoms 
of middle India. They built a total of eight sarira-thiipa,** and two more were 
erected by those who received the remaining ashes and the vase containing the 
remains, making 10 stupas in middle India. It is believed that the Sarira vase 
excavated in Piprahwa is the relic of the sarira stupa worshipped by the Sakya 
peoples of this period. 

The contents of the Pali Mahaparinibbanasuttanta generally agree with 
that?” of the Sanskrit and the five Chinese translations. Therefore, it would not 
be wrong to conclude that those who cremated the Buddha’s body and erected 
stiipas were followers among the laity. If this is accepted, then we must also 
accept the fact that those who administered and maintained the traditions of 
stupa worship were also lay followers. 

The development of stipa worship is unclear from the erection of the original 
ten to the time of King Asoka. In Asoka’s rock edict of Nig&arisagar’”° it states 
that repairs were made upon the stipa of Buddha Konagamana (Konakamana, 
Kanakamuni). Hsuan-tsang reports”*! of seeing this rock edict in the southeast of 
Kapilavastu and notes that the stipa of Kanakamuni Buddha existed nearby. He 
also saw the stipa of the Buddha Krakucchanda’” (Kakusandha) in the south- 
west of the sttipa of Kanakamuni Buddha and reports the existence of another 
rock edict erected by Asoka. These have not been discovered as yet, but in 
studying Hsuan-tsang’s record we may say that Asoka’s rock edict existed here 
also. Kanakamuni is the fifth, and Krakucchanda is the fourth of the seven past 
Buddhas. From this we know that already at the time of Asoka stiipas for the 
past Buddhas had been erected and worshipped. The past Buddhas are mythical 
figures, so their stipas could not have contained relics; they probably used 
replacements of some sort. This is a change in the faith of the stiipa. 

A stupa built upon relics is a type of cemetary and signifies a memorial. This 
type of stipa is also built at the deaths of high priests and great rulers, and 
cemetaries are built for ordinary people. Stipas of such type hold no special reli- 
gious significance, but in the case of the Buddha many stiipas were erected from 
the very beginning, and gradually the stupa came to be worshipped, apart from 
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the relics. At this stage the stupa was no longer a cemetary or a memorial for the 
dead, but carried a definite religious connotation; thus, there arose the faith in 
the Buddha through the medium of the stipa. Such a faith ultimately developed 
into a religion that taught the eternal existence of the Buddha. 

Mahayana Buddhism is a religion centered around the Buddha, regardless of 
whether he is Sakyamuni, Amitayus, or Mahavairocana Buddha. Nikaya Bud- 
dhism in contrast is centered around the samgha. This obvious fact is evident 
from the examination of the respective doctrines. Although present-day South- 
ern Buddhism practices pagoda-worship, the doctrines and organization of the 
Theravada are still samgha-centered. When we consider this fact, also, it is diffi- 
cult to see how Mahayana Buddhism could have developed from Nikaya Bud- 
dhism; it is more natural to see the beginnings of the Mahayana in the faith and 
worship of the stiipas. 

According to the legends*’ of King Asoka, he opened the eight stupas 
erected at the time of Buddha’s decease and, dividing the relics, erected 84,000 
stipas. Although this may be an exaggeration and therefore unreliable, it cannot 
be denied that Asoka did erect many stupas. Hsuan-tsang reports that he saw 
many stiipas built by Asoka. The faith in stupas must have made a huge advance 
with the conversion of Asoka as the pivot point. Along with the popularity of 
stipa worship among the laity, the Nikaya samgha probably was forced to adopt 
the practice in order to keep the followers tied to the sarngha. At the same time 
the bhiksu*** who felt the need to express adoration of the Buddha must have 
participated in the worship of stiipas. At any rate it is thought that stipa worship 
was adopted by the samgha in the Nikaya period. The reason is that stiipa 
worship is not mentioned in the Pali vinaya, and in the other vinayas the account 
relating the reason for adopting this practice is varied. In the Pachavargika-v.* 
and the Mahdsamghika-v. it relates how when the Buddha passed the Toyika 
#RRAEFIN of Kosala, he said that the complete relics (Atmabhava vigraha- 
stipa) of the Buddha Kasyapa were buried here and that he himself erected the 
stipa in Kasyapa’s honor. With this incident as the turning point the Buddha 
permitted the bhiksus to erect stipas. Hsuantsang’°® had heard of the stipa 
erected in honor of Buddha Kasyapa and speaks of it as having been built by 
Asoka. The same story occurs in the Caturvargika-v.,”*’ but here it states that the 
Buddha permitted the erection of the stipa when Sariputra and Maudgalyayana 
had entered parinirvana. This incident is also found in the Miulasarvastivada- 
vinaya-ksudrakavastu.>® The Dasabhdnavara-v.* states that at Sudatta’s 
request the Buddha permitted the worship of stupas for his hair and nails. 

As it is clear from the preceding, the vinayas disagree as to the reason for the 
origin of stupa worship; therefore, it must have been after the Nikaya period that 
the samgha undertook stiipa worship. However, since the stupa worship existed 
prior to this, we are forced to believe that the samgha had adopted this practice. 

With the development of stupa worship as an institution there gradually arose 
a distinction in rank and duties between the worshipper and the administrator of 
the stipa. This meant that as the worshipper made his offerings, the duty of the 
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caretaker or the administrator increased and soon turned him into a professional 
who devoted his whole time to his task. They must have take care of the wor- 
shippers and in some cases acted as their guides. As means of increasing the 
number of worshippers, they must have also stressed the merits of stupa worship 
and the greatness of the Buddha as a saviour. There is a deep appeal in preach- 
ing the saving powers of the Buddha to people who are unable to undertake the 
orthodox disciplines. When such a development occurred over a number of cen- 
turies, it was only natural that a new doctrine of salvation be developed. There is 
a great possibility that the original form of such Mahayana sutras as the Sad- 
dharmapundarika, Sukhavativyitha, and Buddhadvatamsaka took shape in such a 
religious atmosphere. Stipa worship itself cannot be called Mahayana Bud- 
dhism, but the first step in this direction was taken in the transformation from 
stipa worship to bodhisattvayana. The renunciant bodhisattvas who based their 
religious activities on the institution of the stipa could concentrate on the disci- 
plines and the creation of a new doctrine, supported by the offerings made to the 
stiipa and without worry for the material needs of life. 

It is important to note that the stiipas developed a doctrine different from that 
of the Agama. The Buddha spent a missionary life of over 45 years (or 50 years) 
throughout central India, and the great majority of the followers belonged to the 
laity. Thus, he left a teaching for the laity, as well as for the bhiksus. In the 
extant Agama there is very little teaching for the laity, because the transmitters 
of the Agama were the renunciants who were concerned with the proper preser- 
vation of the teachings at the time when they were passed on by memory and 
oral repitition. It was only natural that the teachings given to the laity should 
become gradually lost, for the householders’ life did not permit them the time 
and the organization of the samgha to concentrate on the preservation of the 
teaching. But from the earliest beginnings the stupa, administered by the lay fol- 
lowers, existed continuously, and they must have also kept the Buddha’s teach- 
ings addressed to them. It is possible to conceive of such a teaching transmitted 
among the administrators of the stiipa and having an entirely different historical 
development from the doctrines of the Agama. When we remember that the 
Mahayana texts begin with “evarn maya Srutam” and claim to be the direct 
words of the Buddha, we cannot neglect this possibility. The Mahayana sitras as 
we have them today are not the words of the Buddha, but there must have been a 
reason for them to uniformly begin, “evarn maya srutam.” I believe that the 
institution of the stipa provides an tentative answer to this question. 

We must pursue a many-angled approach to the study of the rise of 
Mahayana Buddhism, and this paper which attempts to show the importance of 
stipa worship is merely a preliminary chapter. This, however, I believe will help 
to place Mahayana Buddhism in a better perspective in the historical evolution 
of Buddhism. 
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Notes 


Translated from the Japanese by Taitetsu Unno 

References to the texts in the Taisho Tripitaka will be made in the following manner (1) 
name of text, (2) # number when necessary, (3) abbrevation T. for Taisho, followed by 
the volume number, (4) text number, and (5) page number. 


1 Samayabhedoparacanacakra-sastra, T. 49, p. |Sbc RBBB; p. 18be 1/ ERR; 
p. 20bc #8%4\523; The Tibetan Tripitaka, Peking Edition, ed. by D. T. Suzuki 
(Tokyo-Kyoto, 1960), no. 5639, vol. 127, p. 250-3 (170b. f). 

2 HEBEGEMT RM T. 14, no. 465, p. 538a, and no. 476, p. 558c. The Sarvastivadin 
opposed the idea of the single message of one voice. Mahavibhdasa-sastra 
AER 79,T. 27, no. 1745, p. 410a. 

3 Mahavastu, vol. 1, p. 63f. 

4 cf. footnote 68. 

5 Jones states that the dasabhumi theory was a borrowing interpolated in the 
Mahavastu. Cf. J. J. Jones, The Mahavastu, vol 1, (London, 1949), p. xiii. 

6 Mahaprajndparamita-sastra (MPP-sastra) 2, T. 25, no. 1509, p. 69c. E. Lamotte, Le 
traité grande vertu de sagesse, Tome I (Louvain, 1944), p. 103. 

7 Dasabhanavara-vinaya +iifé 60, T. 23, no. 1435, p. 449a; Milasarvastivada-ksu- 
drakavastu 2>AR— AM BAR EBHES? 39, T. 24, no. 1451, p. 407be. 

8 Mahdsamghika-vinaya BEMBIKE 32, T. 22, no. 1425, p. 491c; J Przyluski, Le 
concile de Rajagrha (Paris, 1927), p. 211. 

9 MPP-Sastra 2, T. 25, no. 1509, p. 69c.; Lamotte, op. cit., p. 104f; Matsumoto Bunz- 
aburo MAX=EB, PLOW (Kyoto, 1941). 

10 MPP-sastra 2, T. 25, p. 70a. Lamotte, ibid, p. 106. 

11 Wogihara Unrai kf 22K showed that #2 %) is an error for M#i (phela), and inferred 
its connection with Petakopadesa; KBR XH, p. 392. However, there is only a 
partial agreement between the organization of Hit# in the MPP-sastra and that of 
the Petakopadesa and no real, intimate connection between the two can be found. 
Cf. Mizuno Kogen 7k#¥445t “Petakopadesa (©2\+T”, Journal of Indian and Bud- 
dhist Studies (JIBS, Indogaku-Bukkyogaku Kenkyu FUE BGR), vol. VIL, no. 
2, p. 56f. 

12 There are various theories concerning the Sariputrabhidharma @Fil38h &. Nagar- 
juna considers it to be part of Vatsiputriya 1&2); and 34, author of the preface to 
its Chinese translation, states that it belongs to the Sarvasitvadin, T. 28, p. 525b.; 
Hix, according to the MPP-sdstra, states that it belongs to the Vatsiputriya in 
=MXR. T. 45, p. 9c.; BE states that it is a transmission of the Sammatiya IER 
in QSL 1, T. 34, no. 1723, p. 657a; BM, following #2, also ascribes it 
to the Sammatiya, Bukkyo Taikei #BXKA, HB =A“FR, p. 252.; Kimura Taiken 
AE discussed the intimate connections of this work with the Pali Vibharga and 
Puggalapannatti and showed concepts common with the V<Aatsiputriya, 
Mahasamghika, Sarvastivadin, and Vaibhadyavadin, but did not reach any conclu- 
sion concerning its affiliation. Cf. AH B, MRR ROMA (Tokyo, 1920), p. 
67f. 

13 Modern Japanese scholars agree that the affiliation of this work cannot be readily 
determined. Shiio Benkyo HEBWE, “AZO BZ”, in RBH vol. 10 (Tokyo, 
1914), p. 628f.; Watanabe Baiyu #exBikHE, “BF sabe] ERA” in Kokuyaku- 
issaikyo BUSES, BBE 19 (Tokyo, 1934); Nishi Yoshio FaseHE “SA/#M] AR 
mORIMARI Cs SRA” in BRERA ACE EA eR 
(Tokyo, 1954), p. 218f. 

14 MPP-sastra 11, T. 25, p. 138a. Lamotte, op. cit., Tome II, p. 641. 

15 Ibid., 18, T. 25, p. 191a, 721a. Lamotte, /bid., Tome II, p. 1067. 
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Ibid., 18, T. 25, p. 191a. Lamotte, ibid., Tome II, p. 1068. 

Ibid., 40, T. 25, p. 349c. 

Ibid., 21, T. 25, p. 218b. 

Ibid., 32, T. 25, p. 296be. 

Ibid., 23, T. 25, p. 232cf. 

Ibid., 36, T. 25, p. 324b. 

Concerning the navanga and the dvadasanga, see the excellent article by Professor 
Mizuno Kogen, “AFRO” in Miyamoto, ed., AKIGHBO RIT RAE 
(Tokyo, 1954), p. 284f. This paper is indebted to his ideas, but there are some points 
of disagreement also. 

The Pali Agama lists the navanga in various places. 1. sutta, 2. geyya, 3. 
veyyakarana, 4. gatha, 5. udana, 6. itivuttaka, 7. jataka, 8. abbhutadhamma, 9. 
vedalla. E. g. Majjhima-N. vol. 1, p. 133; Anguttara-N., vol. ll, pp. 103, 178; IU, pp. 
86, 87, 177, 361, 362. 

WEAK 1, T. 22, no. 1425, p. 227b. Cf. footnote 51. 

The Sarvastivadin treatises, e.g., SRPiea 14, T. 26, no. 1536, p. 427c; 
AE Bw isi 126, T. 27, no. 1545, p. 659c; HI BRR BAYH 1, T. 28, no. 1546, p. 2b; 
WIE FBR 44, T. 29, no. 1562, p. 595a. 

ADE 1, T. 22, no. 1421, p. le. 27. BE 1, T. 22, no. 1428, p. 569b. 
PAR— OAR AAREBHES 38, T. 24, no. 1451, p. 398c. However, the Sanskrit and 
Tibetan translation, published by E. Waldschmidt, differs from the Chinese order, 
and lists the dvadasanga in the same order as the Sarvastivadin. Waldschmidt, Das 
Mahaparinirvanasitra, Teil III (Berlin, 1951), pp. 386, 387.; Tibetan, no. 1035, vol. 
44, p. 231, 2, lines 1-2. 

KEBWM 33, T. 25, no. 1509, p. 306cf. 

BE] a 41, T. 2, no. 99, p. 300c. 

BARA RE SE (KGB) 5, T. 8, no. 223, p. 256a. However, the Sanskrit Pan- 
cavimSatisahasrika Prajnaparamitd, Calcutta Oriental Series 28, (London, 1934), 
p. 31, gives the dvadasanga order different from the Chinese translation. 

AEVEGE 3, T. 16, no. 676, p. 698a; no. 675, p. 674b.; Tibetan HAUL ATE, 
vol. 29, p. 13 (28b, lines 2-4). 

AASB 15, T. 12, no. 374, p. 451b, and T. 12, no. 375, p. 693b. 

KAFREE 16, T. 13, no. 397, p. 109c. 

KHEK 5, T. 12, no. 380, p. 968b. 

2 2, T. 16, no. 657, p. 137a. 

MPP-Sastra 33, T. 25, no. 1509, p. 306cf. 

FUME HLE 81, T. 30, no. 1579, p. 753af. 

Hide ee 6, T. 31, no. 1602, p. 508cf. 

ARM FER HIG 6, T. 31, no. 1605, p. 686af. 

Mahavyutpatti, (R. Sakaki, ed.), no. 62 p. 97. 

BCBG 1, T. 32, no. 1646, p. 244c. 

HY 1, T. 22, no. 1421, p. 1c. Although the original form of the dvadasanga may 
have been formed by adding nidana, avadana, and upadesa to the navanga (cf. foot- 
note 51) found in E2i)/#iK, there is no text which indicates this order. In the 
H.4y# nidana is place between udana and itivrttaka. The reason is that probably the 
order of udana-nidana may have aided the memory of the dvadasanga. We may con- 
sider the order in the #4) as being the oldest, extant form. The Sarvastivadin 
shifted avadana to seventh, as follows: ... udana, nidana, avadana, itivrttaka, etc. 
This was also done probably to facilitate memory. Thus the order of the Sarvasti- 
vadin dvadasanga may be considered to be later than the Mahisasaka order. 
However, Maeda Egaku BUFASAS sees the order of the dvadasanga in Chinese 
Dirgha-Agama, as follows: . . . udana, itivuttaka, nidana, jataka, etc., and considers it 
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to be the oldest form. Cf. Maeda, WHER “ADRKO itivuttaka ORR” in 
RABE 7, (1962), p. 321. But I cannot agree to his identification of the order of 
the dvadaganga in the Dirgha-Agama, cf. footnote 47. 

BAR — DATA ELAR ARHESS 38, T. 24, no. 1451, p. 398c. Cf. footnote 28. 
ABSRRESE, M1 3, 127, T. 5, no. 220, pp. 15b, 699a: & 2 4 402, T. 7, p. 9c; 
#8 3 4 479, T. 7, p. 431c. Tibetan, vol. 12, p. 16, 61b, lines Sff,; vol. 14, p. 147, 
264b, lines 5ff. 

AAR 12, T. 9, no. 278, p. 478a; and 21, T. 10, no. 279, p. 114af. 

Wo4># 1, T. 22, no. 1428, p. 569b. 

b= 3,12, T. 1, no. 1, pp. 16c, 74b. 

JE 1, T. 8, no. 222, p. 150cf. However, in the same work, 7, p. 197a an entirely dif- 
ferent order of the dvadasanga is given. This order cannot be found in any other sutra. 
Dutt, op. cit., p. 31. 

meni 1, T. 22, no. 1425, p. Ic. The order of the navanga in the 
Mahasamghika-v. is identical with that of the Mahadyana-mahaparinirvana-sitra, 
and even in the case of dvadasanga many contain the vaipulya-adbhitadharma 
order; therefore, the Mahasamghika-v. navanga may be thought to be older than the 
Pali. Cf. footnote, 43. 

Cf. footnote 23. 

H#p—IJ 17, 21, 33, 46, 48, T. 2, no. 125, pp. 635a, 657a, 728c, 794b, 813a. 
KABA 3, T. 12, no. 374, p. 383c, and no. 375, p. 623b. 

EEE 1, T. 9, no. 262, p. 7c; and no 264, p. 140c. However, the E}:2## T. 9, no. 
263, p. 70a, does not carry the navanga. It exists in the Sanskrit and the Tibetan 
translation. Kern and Nanjio, Saddharmapundarika-sutra, p. 45, and Tibetan, no. 
781, vol. 30, p. 11, 2, lines 3-4. 

HERG 9, T. 26, no. 1521, p. 69a. 

Ibid., 9, 10, 26, T. 26, no. 1521, pp. 69b, 73b, 73c, 75b, 107c. Cf. Hirakawa Akira 
FERS “EE SEIT OVC” in JIBS, vol. V., no. 2, p. 176f. 
AAR ES 491, T. 7, no. 220, p. 494a. 

+E 16, T. 26, no. 1521, p. 108c. 

Ibid., 16, T. 26, p. 108c. 

Ibid., 1, T. 26, p. 25a. 

oT a, T. 24, no. 1461, p. 665b. 

HERBY ae 11, T. 26, p. 80b. 

Ibid., 12, t. 26, p. 85b. 

The following articles are excellent studies on the daSabhtmi theory: Kuno Horyu 
AB RE “E+ MEORRHREROANA’ in KiEKBBR, nos. 6-7, (Tokyo, 
1930), p. 63f; Miyamoto Shoson BAES, AH & “) HE (Tokyo, 1944), pp. 568-583; 
Mizuno Kogen 7k#Fah36 “tHh#RO REA in Miyamoto, ed., KIMBO RPA. 
(Tokyo, 1954), pp. 276-284; Kajiyoshi Koun #23932 “SM +HL Ein Vc” 
BAEGAE BECERRA (Tokyo, 1954), pp. 245-256; Yamada 
Ryujo Hae, AFSL ILMER (Tokyo, 1959) pp. 223-310. I am especially 
indebted to Professor Mizuno’s studies, but I have gathered new materials and 
attempted a new interpretation. 

Mahavastu, vol. 1, p. 63f. J.J. Jones, The Mahavastu, vol. I, p. 53f. 

sti ARE I, T. 3, no. 184, p. 463a; HABER 1, T. 3, no. 189, p. 623a; & 
FRARRALEM! 1, T. 3, no. 185, p. 473b. HREAREBES 2, T. 3, no. 187, p. 550b. 

J. Rahder, Dasabhimikasiitra (Paris, 1926), p. 5. KAHEGSERAE 22, T. 9, no. 278, 
p. 542c; and 34, T. 10, no. 279, p. 179b; #ifg—M 248 1, T. 10, no. 285, p. 458c; 
+45 1, T. 10, no. 286, p. 498bc; -+-#h# 1, T. 10, no. 287, p. 536b. 

The Sanskrit of daSa-vyavasthana is quoted in the Gandavyiha. Cf. D. T. Suzuki 
and H. Idzmi, ed., The Gandavyiiha Sitra (Kyoto, 1934), p. 94. The doctrinal expla- 
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nation of the dasa-vyavasthana, however, is found in the following texts: 
ATi ESE BE 208, T. 8, no. 278, pp. 444c-Sa; and 16, T. 10, no. 279, p. 84a; 
seg ee @ T. 10, no. 281, p. 449c; BREE, T. 10, no. 283, p. 454c; 
AA BASE 1, T. 10, no. 299, p. 886b; BRRISERE+ EERE 1-3, T. 
10, no. 309, pp. 967-988. 

Mahavastu, vol. 1, p. 76. 

/) GORE 8, T. 8, no. 227, p. 575b; HATE 8, T. 8, no. 224, p. 465ac; KEA 
RE 5, T. 8, no. 225, p. 50la; KRARBRSE, BS GB 564, T. 7, no. 22, p. 914; 
HOURBE 15, T. 8, no. 221, p. 10lc; BIKAR BE 15, T. 8, no. 223, p. 358c; 
ARFREESE, Me 34, T. 6, no. 220, pp. 752c-3a; AB 2 & 456, T. 7, p. 302a. 
The following are not prajfia-paramita texts, but they contain explanations on the 
four types of bodhisattva: FkEH FAIRIES, T. 14, no. 458, p. 435b; SCHEFFER, 
T. 14, no. 464, p. 482b; #088 LAK. T. 14, no. 465, p. 485a; AFeHMES WIA, T. 14, 
no. 467, p. 490c; RIARBSE, T. 14, no. 466, p. 487c; AAA 10, T. 13, no. 
397, p. 67a; Yamada Ryujo il) A#EBK, op. cit. pp. 212, 215, 244; Mizuno Kogen, op. 
cit., p. 283. Dr. Hikata Ryusho believes that these four types of bodhisattva were 
formulated by receiving the influence of the four stages of bodhisattva practice in 
the Mahavastu (vol. I, p. 3); namely, praktircarya, pranidhanacarya, anulomacarya, 
anivartanacarya. Cf. Hikata, F#S#Bi, REGO BIRR AIA (A Historical Study 
of the Thoughts in Jatakas and Similar Stories), (Tokyo, 1954), p. 94. 

AS SBR, T. 15, no. 622, p. 345a; HAS HAR, T. 15, no. 622, p. 347b. 
BGRESE 6, T. 8, no. 223, pp. 256c-257c; HAE 4, T. 8, no. 221, p. 
27a; JHE 7, T. 8, no. 222, pp. 196b-197a; AMBRBRSM 415-416, T. 7, no. 
220, p. 82cf; and 490-491, T. 7, p. 490bf. Satasdhasrika-prajfidparamita, p. 1454f. 
MPP-sastra 49, T. 25, p. 41 laf. 

KBERBESE 3, T. 5, no. 220, p. 14a: and 442 and 483, T. 7, pp. 230c, 454b. 
Dutt, Paficavimsatisatasahasrika Prajnapdramita, p. 225, line 16f. In this Sanskrit 
text, however, the first, suklavidarsana, is eliminated and sravakbhumi is inserted in 
the seventh place. Ei MAWES 6, T. 8, no. 223, p. 259c; POtLRAE 4, T. 8, 
no. 221, p. 29b; 3438 7, T. 8, no. 222, p. 199a; ABARESSR, B @ T. 7, no. 
220, p. 88c; Pratapa Candra Ghosa, Satasdhasrika-prajidparamita, p. 1473; 
Yamada Ryujo, op. cit., p. 271. 

KEBwW iw 28, T. 27, no 1545, p. 147be. 

Identical to footnote 77. 

FEE 1, T. 24, no. 1463, p. 801b. 

Ibid., 8, T. 24, p. 850b. 

+a 36, T. 23, no 1434, p. 263a. 

KEZiw im 178, T. 27, no. 1545, p. 892a. 

Ibid., 178, T. 27, p. 892b. 

Mahavastu, vol. II, p. 226, lines 2f. 

Identical to footnote 71. 

7) cE AK 2, T. 8, no. 227, p. 541c; TETRA 2, T. 8, no. 224, p. 433c; 
§228.04% (Prajndpadramita-hydayasitra) states: 


“yah kascic chariputra kulaputro va kuladuhita va gambhirayarn prajfia- 
paramitéyam caryam cartukamas tenaivam vyavalokayitavyam.” 
Cf. Max Miiller and B. Nanjio, The Ancient Palm-leaves Containing the Prajfha- 


paramita-Hridaya-sutra and the Ushnisha-Vijaya-Dharani, (Oxford, 1884), p. 52. 
The opening sentences of the Vajracchedika also states: 


“tat katham Bhagavan bodhisattvayana-samprasthitena kulaputrena va 
kuladuhitra va sthatavyam katham pratipattavyarn katharn cittam pragrahi- 
tavyam.” 
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Cf. E. Conze, ed., (1957), p. 28; ARB AS UMS, T. 8, no. 253, p. 849c; no. 254, 
p. 850a; no. 255, p. 850c; SRI RBBE, T. 8, no. 235, p. 748c; no. 236, p. 
757b; and no. 237, p. 762a. 

PalAREAR, T. 12, no. 366, p. 347b; and no. 367, p. 350a. Max Miiller and B. Nanjio, 
Sukhavati-vytiha, Description of Sukhavati the Land of Bliss (Oxford, 1883), p. 92. 
Kern and Nanjio, Saddharmapundarika-sutra, p. 225; 2y7£3E32@%, T. 9, no. 262, p. 
30c; no. 264, p. 165b. Many instances of kulaputra and kuladuhitr are found 
throughout this stitra; for example, pp. 260, 338, 339, 345, 354, 366, etc. Kumarajiva 
translates. $3, #2 A but Dharmaraksa translates this as RREF, teeEX. T. 9, 
nos, 262, 263, 264, pp. 30c, 31c, 35a, 45b, 45c, 46b, 46c, 47c, 48b, 49b, 49c, 50a; 
100c, 105c, 117a, 118a, 119ab, 120a, 121b, 121c, 122a; 165b, 166b, 169b, 179c, 
180ac, 181c, 182ab, 183a, 184a, etc. 

DN 3, vol. 1, pp. 93, 94; RJ @E 13, T. 1, no. 1, p. 82c. 

Vinayapitaka, vol. 1, p. 15; Maar 32, T. 22, no. 1428, p. 789b. Translated as REF. 
This word is lacking in HA 15, T. 22, no. 1421, p. 105a. 

This expression is found frequently in the Chinese Agamas; for example, MES 2 , 
2, 4, 6, 10, 15, 34, etc., T. 2, no. 99, pp. 12a, 25c, 40b. 72a, 73abc, 106a, 250a, etc. 
Parallel expression in Pali would be as follows: 


“ye hi keci bhikkhave atitam addhanam kulaputtéa samma agarasma ana- 
gariyam pabbajimsu, sabbe te catunnam ariyasaccanam yathabhitam 
abhisamayaya.” 


Cf. SN, vol. V, p. 415. Cf. SN, vol. II, pp. 93, 179, 180; Vinayapitaka, vol. 1, p. 9. 
Examples of calling upasaka and upasika as #3 and #2%A are found in the 
following: #EJ] 24 32, 37, 38, T. 2, no. 99, pp. 233a, 271b, 278c; #$—-fISE 16, 
21, 24, 34, 37, 38, T. 2, no. 125, pp. 625ac, 656b, 674b, 741c, 755b, 756c. 

The translations, BRET, FRREH, and #eet% are found frequently in FHA, T. 
no. 26 and 4§@—MJ#@* T. no. 125. E.g., T. 1, pp. 428a, 457b, 458a, 474c, etc. 

The use of kulaputra and kuladuhitr occur frequently in the Chinese Agama com- 
pared to the Pali, but the number is insignificantly small when compared to the 
Mahayana texts. 

When the upasampada ordination was given, questions were directed to the renun- 
ciant who was addressed as kulaputra. Cf. Ba @# 35, T. 22, no. 1248, pp. 814¢c, 
815a; BRB 23, 30, T. 22, no. 1245, pp. 413b, 472c; FEE 21, T. 23, no. 
1435, p. 156a. But this term is not used in the upasampada ceremony found in the 
Pali vinaya and the Paficavargika-vinaya. Cf. Vinayapitaka, vol. 1, p. 94f; HAY 17, 
T. 22, no. 1421, p. 119cf. Even in cases of kulaputra usage in the Dharmaguptaka, 
Sarvastivadin, and Mahasamghika, this term is not used in the Theravade and the 
Mahisasaka. 

The usage of kuladhita in Pali is very rare. Vinayapitaka, vol. Il, p. 10, and vol. III, 
p. 180. 

Yee PAA 1, T. 54, no. 2125, p. 205c. 

Wogihara, Bodhisattvabhimi (Tokyo, 1930), p. 138. subi this 40, T. 30, no. 1579, 
p. 511; SMEs 4, T. 30, no. 1581, p. 910b; SHBBE 4, T. 30, no. 1582, p. 
982c. 

Although the number of siksapada in the Vinayapitaka is referred to as being 250 in 
China and Japan and also occurs in various sastras, accurately speaking the exact 
number differs with the various schools. Cf. Hirakawa Akira, #3ROIIZ (Tokyo, 
1960), pp. 434, 493. 

MPP-sastra, 13, T. 25, no. 1509, pp. 160c—161a; Lamotte, op. cit., Tome I], p. 839f. 
Ibid., T. 25, p. 161bc; Lamotte, ibid., p. 846f. 

Ibid., 46, T. 25, pp. 393b, 395b. 
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Hikata, Suvikrantavikrami-pariprccha-prajnaparamitd-sutra, An Introductory Essay 
on Prajnaparamita Literature (Fukuoka, Japan, 1958), p. LII, f. 

I have demonstrated that the two works are by different authors; cf. Hirakawa, 
+ BBE ye 1) REVIT” in JIBS, vol. V, no. 2 (1957), p. 176f. 

JERE 6, T. 8, no. 224, p. 454bc; ARAAERE 4, T. 8, no. 225, p. 494c; BERR 
OM 4, T. 8, no. 226, p. 526c; RARER 6, T. 8, no. 227, p. 564a; HR 
HES ERE REESE 16, T. 8, no. 228, p. 641b; ARBRESSR, 4G 
549, T. 7, no. 220, p. 826a.; R. Mitra, Ashtasahasrika, p. 324, Calcutta, 1888. 
BOCRAE 3, T. 8, no. 221, p. 21b. 

HE 6, T. 8, no. 222, p. 186a. 

PRET AS EM 5, T. 8, no. 223, pp. 248a, 250a. 

KRBRBESE, 2 & 413, T. 7, no. 220, p. 72c. 

Foa example, DN. vol. III, pp. 269, 290, 291; SN. XIV, 27, vol. II, p. 168; AN. X. 
176, vol. V, pp. 263-268; PIG 9, T. 1, no. 1, p. 57a; PRISE 3, T. 1, no. 26, p. 
440a; BEI A 37, T. 2, no. 99, p. 272a-273a; HH~-M EH 43, 44, T. 2, no. 125, pp. 
781a, 785c. 

Rahder, Dasabhimikasitra, pp. 23-25; Sv—WBHE 1, T. 10, no. 285, p. 465c; 
+-{E 1, T. 10, no. 286, p. 504bce; AA MABE 24, T. 9, no. 278, p. 548c; and 
35, T. 10, no. 279, p. 185ab; +-HBEE 2, T. 10, no. 287, p. 543a. In the Buddhavatam- 
saka the dasakusala is taught in various places: 41, 12, T. 9, no. 278, pp. 660a, 
475ab; and 21, 58, T. 10, no. 279, pp. J1ic, 305a. REHHGLEE 5, T. 10, no. 292, p. 
645a. 

+ Hieag 4, T. 26, no. 1522, p. 145c. 

HEB a 14-16, T. 26, no. 1521, pp. 95-108. 

KALB GEE 18, T. 9, no. 278, p. 513ab; and 27, T. 9, no. 279, p. 149bc. Tibetan 
vol. 25, p. 197, “sdom pa gsum mam par dag pa.” 

Manusmrti, X\l, 3-7. Cf. G. Buhler, The Law of Manu, S.B.E., vol. XXV, p. 483. 
Mahabharata, Xl, AnusaGsanaparvan, 13. 

Santideva, Siksdsamuccaya. ed. by C. Bendall, (St. Petersburg, 1902), pp. 11, 17, 18, 
20, 34, 36, 55, 125, 144, 188. 

Bendall, ibid., p. 190. 

Bodhicaryavatara, II. 64; Il. 22, etc.; [V. 1, 25, 48; V. 1, 42, 46, 99ff, etc. 

Dutt, Bodhisattvapratimoksasutram (1931). 

Dutt, ibid., p. 27, line 8. 

Dutt, ibid., p. 20. 

RIE AEM, T. 12, no. 325, pp. 39c40c. ARMAGH S 90, T. 11, no. 310, pp. 
516c-517c. 

HERB a 5, T. 26, no. 1521, p. 41a. 

Wogihara, Bodhisattvabhumi, pp. 158-180; sinbiixhae 40, 41, T. 10, no. 1579, pp. 
515b-521a; REHHEAE 5, T. 30, no. 1581, pp. 913a-917a; SREB RA, T. 30, no. 
1583, pp. 1015a-1017c. 

REARS, T. 24, no. 1487, pp. 1029bc. 

ZB 3, T. 24, no. 1488, pp. 1049a-1050b. 

MESA RS LHR aL, T. 24, no. 1484, pp. 1004c-1009b. 

A detailed discussion of this problem is found in Mochizuki Shinko @A/#=, 
PPI Bink SE aw p. 441 f. (Kyoto, 1947). 

Wogihara, Bodhisattvabhimi, p. 152f, tuetishi 40, T. 30, no. 1579, p. 514bf; 
SEE HERE 5, T. 30, no. 1581, p. 912bf; SRE MM, T. 30, no. 1583, p. 101 4af. 

Sele maz, T. 24, no. 1500, p. 1107f, and no. 1501, p. 1110f. 

SEAHEC, T. 24, no. 1499, no. 1104. 

Conze, Vajracchedika Prajfaparamita, p. 27, 2A REE, T. 8, no. 235, p. 
748c; no. 236, pp. 752c, 757a; no. 237, p. 762a; SAIRERI RS, T. 8, 
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no. 238, p. 766c; HEI SRIMBREESE, T. 8, no. 239, p. 771ci KRHRHESR, 
SS 9 BER eB 577, T. 7, no. 220, p. 980a. 

) RS REZE 1, T. 8, no. 227, p. 537a; BWA 1, T. 8, no. 226, p. 508b; 
KREREBS ER F 4 B 538, T. 7, no. 220, p. 763b. R. Mitra, Astasahasrika 
Prajnaparamita (Calcutta, 1888), p. 3; Conze, tr. (Calcutta, 1958), p. 1. 

SETHE 1, T. 8, no. 224, p. 425c; KASH 1, T. 8, no. 225, p. 478b; 20 
APPRE BSE, B 5 B 556, T. 7, no. 220, p. 865c. 

Suzuki and Idzumi, Gandavyuha-sutra, p. 2 Cf. footnote 133. 

Rahder, Dasabhimikasitra, p. 1; KA BRU HE 23, T. 9, no. 278, p. 542a; and 34, 
T. 10, no. 279, p. 178c; Miti—W BH 1, T. 10, no. 285, p. 458a +E 1, T. 10, 
no. 286, p. 497c; --HHE 1, T. 10, no. 287, p. 535b. 

Kern and Nanjio, Saddharmapundarikasiutra, p. 337, IEW22K 8, T. 9, no. 263, p. 
117a. But not found in 2338224 5, T. 9, no. 262, p. 45b. 

Ibid., p. 221; YSB3ER 4, T. 9, no. 262, p. 30b; IEHSERE 5, T. 9, no. 263, pp. 
98c-99a; FSA SER 4, T. 9, no. 264, p. 164c. 

[bid., examples of bodhisattvagana usage: pp. 298, 311, 315, 316, 387, 457, and 487; 
examples of bodhisattvarasi usage: pp. 311, 316. 

Ibid., p. 226; #7 5, T. 9, no. 262, p. 37ab; TERRE 7, T. 9, no. 263, p. 
107be; WaaWIESE 5, T. 9, no. 264, p. 17 1c. 

Miller and Nanjio, The Smaller Sukhavativyiha, p. 96; BSAA LE, T. 12, no. 
367, p. 350a; PYSHBERE T. 12, no. 366, p. 347b. 

Miller and Nanjio, The Sukhavativyuha-sitra, pp. 63-4. This is not translated 
directly into the Chinese; T. 12, nos. 360, 361, 362, 363, 364, pp. 278a, 298c, 31 6c, 
325a, 338a; and 18, T. 11, no. 310, p. 99c. 

Ke Ee 34, T. 25, no. 1509, p. 311; +E BBM He 8, T. 26, no. 1521, p. 64c. 
HERB vba 7,7. 26, no. 1521, p. 55a. 

JEGHEE, T. 12, no. 322, p. 16a; AMBRE, T. 12, no. 323, p. 23c; ABR 
EMMA 82, T. 11, no. 310, p. 473a. 

+E Bey ig 7, T. 26, no. 1521, pp. 55b. 

Ibid., 1, T. 26, no. 1521, p. 20a. 

Ibid., 1, T. 26, no. 1521, p. 22b. 

BRERA 1, T. 8, no. 223, p. 221a. 

KE Big 34, T. 25, no. 1509, p. 31 ibe. 

For example, A@#EEH 3, T. 25, no. 1509, p. 80a: “Within this the real 
sravakasamgha numbers 6,500 members and the bodhisattva sarngha consists of two 
types, hrimat samgha (44:2ff) and bhita-samgha (#¢f#)” Lamotte’s translation lacks 
this sentence, op. cit., Tome 1, p. 203. 

HOREH 1, T. 8, no. 224, p. 425c. 

Taisho Tripitaka ascribes the translation of this sitra to SkAgi## and “<4, but this 
is erroneous. The translation is by “jk#. Cf. Kajiyoshi Koun, RGRERORZ, 
p. 77f. 
DN,, vol. 1, pp. 47f, 132f. Jaina also uses samghin, ganin. Cf. Uttaradhyayana 26. 
SBE., vol. XLV, p. 149, ganadhara; Acaranga, SBE. vol. XXII, p. 113, etc. 

In the second-century Chinese Translation of the Ugradattapariprcchda-sitra stupa 
and aranyayatana are listed and explained as the places of the bodhisattva’s daily 
activities. 32388" (tr. 167-189), T. 12, no. 322, p. 20a; AMmnRRR Se TE 
(tr. 265-308), T. 12, no. 323, p. 28a; ARMAMABMEAS 82 (tr. Sth cent.), T. 11, 
no. 310, p. 477c. 

Kern and Nanjio, Saddharmapundarika-sitra, p. 6f; 7>7£3#328% 1, T. 9, no. 262, p. 
2bf; ERX 1, T. 9, no. 263, p. 63cf; MAME, T. 9, no. 264, p. 135bf. 
Ibid., p. 15, verse 45f; 2>}ET#2EM 1, T. 9, no. 262, p. 3b; TEEZERE 1, T. 9, no. 263, 
p. 61b; RAPA AE 1, T. 9, no. 264, p. 135b. 
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Ibid., p. 26, verse 84f; py}kFB2E 1, T. 9, no. 262, p. Sa; ERE 1, T. 9, no. 263, p. 
67b; Rabe ASSAM 1, T. 9, no. 264, p. 138a. 

Ibid., p. 50, verse 78f; Ro}ESBHE 1, T. 9, no. 262, p. 8c; EIFHERE 1, T. 9, no. 263, 
p. 7la; #8anR EEE, T. 9, no. 264, p. 14 1c. 

Ibid., p. 50, verse 82; #o¥#SEHEK 1, T. 9, ho. 262, p. 8c; EEA 1, T. 9, no. 263, p. 
Tib; WinkyyeSSHeM 1, T. 9, no. 264, p. 141c. 

Ibid., p. 53, verse 94f; RYRSESERE 1, T. 9, no. 262, p. 9a; EYER 1, T. 9, no. 263, 
p. 7c; RAaWHESHE 1, T. 9, no. 264, p. 142a. 

Ibid., pp. 150-155; #y¥e3#3E8S 3, T. 9, no. 262, pp. 21b—22a; TEER 3, T. 9, no. 
263, pp. 87b-88a; Raa EERE 3, T. 9, no. 264, p. 156ac. 

Ibid., p. 340; DIESER 5, T. 9, no. 262, p. 46a; EHEZERE 8, T. 9, no. 263, p. 117a, 
lacks this section; 7RanREIESER 5, T. 9, no. 264, p. 180a. 

Ibid., p. 339; PETER 5, T. 9, no. 262, p. 45b; EAE 8, T. 9, no. 263, p. 117a; 
READERS 5, T. 9, no. 264, p. 179e. 

pp. 340-344; py RESER 5, T. 9, no. 262, p. 46ab; TEESE 8, T. 9, no. 263, p. 
117be; RAHEEM S, T. 9, no. 264, p. 180ab. 

Ibid., p. 344, verse 60; R7ESESEKE 5, T. 9, no. 262, p. 45b; TEJA BEM 8, T. 9, no. 263, 
p. 107c; FR ohebyeBBERE 5, T. 9, no. 264, p. 180b. 

Ibid., p. 274, verse, 17; #yYESBHEE 4, T. 9, no. 262, p. 36c; IEHEZE 6, T. 9, no. 
263, p. 107a; Rdbebe sees 4, T. 9, no. 264, p. 171b. 

Ibid., p. 410f; ByESBAERE 6, T. 9, no. 262, p. 53c; TEER 9, T. 9, no. 263, pp. 
125c-126a; REPS 206, T. 9, no. 264, p. 188bc. 

Concerning the funeral of Sakyamuni, cf. Mahdparinibbanasuttanta, DN., vol. 1, p. 
159f; E. Waldschmidt, Das Mahaparinirvanasitra, Teill II (Berlin, 1951), p. 404f 
RW 3,7. 1, no. 1, p. 20bf; GARVEYE, T. 1, no. 5, p. 172cf; #yeYeS, T. 1, no. 
6, p. 189af; KAFHARE, T. 1, no. 7, p. 205cf. 

Kern and Nanjio, Saddharmapundarika-sutra, p. 239f,; BEBE 4, T. 9, no. 262, 
p. 32b; EYES 6, T. 9, no. 263, p. 102b; BWIA 4, T. 9, no. 264, p. 166cf. 
Ibid., pp. 316, 323f; WieSB#E 5, T. 9, no. 262, pp. 42c, 43bf; TEFESERS 7, T. 9, no. 
263, pp. 113b, 114cf; Ran eeSBHER 5, T. 9, no. 264, pp. 176c, 177 cf. 

The Abhidharma teaches that merits of stipa-worship are small: “caitye 
tyaganvayam punyam maitryadivad agrhnati.” Cf. V. V. Gokhale, “The Text of the 
Abhidharmakosakarika of Vasubandhu,” IV, v. 120a, The Journal of the Bombay 
Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, N.S. vol. 22, (1946), p. 89; sa] se BH(RS28 18, T. 29, 
no. 1558, p. 97a; Bal FEES Baw 13, T. 29, no. 1559, p. 251b. 

According to the Samayabhedoparacanacakra, the Mahisasaka taught that there is 
no great merit in offerings made to the Buddha stupa. The schools of the 
Mahasamghika lineage, such as the Caitika, Aparasaila, and Uttarasaila, also taught 
that the offerings to stipa were of little value. Cf. RBBaHiH, T. 49, no. 2031, pp. 
l6a, 17a; -++/\eB#e, T. 49, no. 2032, pp. 18c, 19b; yey s2ag, T. 49, no. 2033, pp. 
21a, 22b; André Bareau, Les sects Bouddhigues du petit véhicule (Saigon, 1955), p. 
270. In the Sarvastivadin Mahdvibhasasastra it teaches that there is greater merit in 
offerings made to the Sarngha than to the Buddha. Cf. BE YR 130, T. 27, no. 
1545, p. 678b. 

ree, T. 9, no. 262, p. 3b, lines 21, 23, 26, (SKT, Kern and Nanjio, Sad- 
dharmapundarika-sitra, p. 14, verse 44); p. 9a, lines 10, 24 (SKT, p. 51, verse 89; 
p. 52, verse 95); p. 19a, line 1; p. 21b, lines 19, 22 (SKT, p. 150, line 10; p. 151, line 
2); p. 21c, line 17 (SKT, p. 153, line 3); p. 22a, line 6 (SKT, p. 154, verse 33); p. 
32c, line 12 (SKT, p. 241, line 8), p. 46a, line 29 (SKT, p. 343, verse 54 caitya). 
TEE, T. 9, no. 263, p. 87c, line 4, and p. 88a, lines 4, 6, 26, etc. 

ee 1, T. 9, no. 262, p. 8c, line 23 BA (SKT, p. 50, verse 82), and p. 8c, line 
21 788 (SKT, p. 50, verse 80). 
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PEER 4, 15, T. 9, no. 262, p. 36c, line 23; p. 45b, line 26; p. 45c, line 13. 
Phys 5, T. 9, no. 262, p. 45b, line 26. (SKT, p. 338, line 5); IEF 8, T. 9, 
no. 263, p. 117a, line 11; Tibetan, vol. 30, p. 60, 2, 2-3. 

PEER 4, T. 9, no. 262, p. 36c, line 23; (SKT, p. 274, verse 17). Tibetan, vol. 
30, p. 49-3-7. 

Rte, T. 9, no. 262, p. 45b, line 26; p. 45c, line 6; p. 46c, line 1; p. 47b, line 
23, etc. (SKT, p. 338, line 6; p. 339, line 1; p. 352, verse 14); IEVE SER, T. 9, no. 
263, p. 117a, lines 11 and 23; p. 118a, line 9; p. 119, line 6. 

TEYEH##S, T. 9, no. 263, p. 71a, lines 24, 28; p. 102b, line 25; p. 102c, lines 10, 11, 
13, 22; p. 104a, line 26; p. 117a, line 15; p. 126a, line 6; p. 128a lines 2, 3, ete. 
(SKT, p. 48, verses 78, 79; p. 240, lines 2, 5, 11; p. 241, lines 6, 7; p. 250, line 4; p. 
338, line 8; p. 412, line 9; p. 430, line 2.) 

TEAM, T. 9, no. 263, p. 103c, line 28; p. 104a, line 11, etc. (SKT, p. 248, line 14; 
p. 250, line 2) 

Fukui Kojun FR3¢RRIA, “Ob OFB”, in TRE BAER (Tokyo, 1960), p. 194. 
Pus 54, T. 22, no. 1428, p. 968c, line 21. 434A) (Avasakappa, Vinaya-pitaka, 
vol. 2, p. 294). 

+H 41, T. 23, no. 1435, ERAS, IKEJEAS, p. 296b, lines 26, 28. 

BEN (RKE 14, 18, T. 22, no. 1425, p. 343b, line 16; p. 376a, line 22; p. 376b, line 21. 
S. Konow, Kharosthi Inscriptions (Calcutta, 1929), pp. 55-57, XIX Mount Banj 
Inscription of the year 102 (A.D. 18-19, cf., p. xci.) 

WU 52, T. 22, no. 1428, p. 956c; HAH 26, T. 22, no. 1421, p. 173a; BEBE 
@ 33, T. 22, no. 1425, p. 497c499a; MAR—OAEARERHER 18, T. 24, no. 
1451, p. 291c. Divyavadana, p. 350. 

The Smaller Sukhavativyiha 3; WBE, T. 12, no. 366, p. 346c; BBS + HRS, 
T. 12, no. 367, p. 348. 

Identical to footnote 185. 

Identical to footnote 186. 

RAE, T. 22, no. 1421, p. 173a, line 11. 

RE (BIKE 33, T. 22, no. 1425, p. 498b, lines 1-3. 

The Smaller Sukhavativyiha 4; The Chinese translation is identical to footnote 186. 
BEM BIKE 33, T. 22, no. 1425, p. 498b, line 10f. 

The Smaller Sukhdvativyiha 5; WIRE, T. 12, nn. 366, p. 347a, line 7f; 
FAERIE -L ORB CER, T. 12, no. 367, p. 349a, line 11f. 

Way 52, T. 22, no. 1428, p. 957a, line 6f; HA 26, T. 22, no. 1421, p. 173a, line 
14 ff; BRA BAKE 33, T. 22, no. 1425, p. 498c, line 3f; #84 56, T. 23, no. 1435, p. 
415c, line 12f; TRAR—OA BB EAREGREM 18, T. 24, no. 1451, p. 292a, line If. 
Prof. Nakamura Hajime has also discussed the similarities between the sukhavati 
and the stiipa, but he denied the connection between the two, because of the lack of 
stipa in the Sukhd@vativyiha-sitra and the Smaller Sukhavativyitha-sitra. And for 
the reason that the bodhi tree is discussed in the Sukhavativyiha he inferred that the 
transmitters of this siitra were either worshippers of the bodhi tree or of huge 
Buddha images. Nakumura, “#398-OBL&O 4 > FABAORRRB EE FN y bE” 
m JIBS, vol. 11, no. 2, p. 134. 

BARBI 33, T. 22, no. 1425, p. 498a, line 18f; +-#R@ 56, T. 23, no. 1435, p. 
415c, line 5f. 

BYE 26, T. 22, no. 1421, p. 173a, line 9. 

empmeee, T. 12, no. 360, SKT. Sukhavativyuha. 
TREES = OREM ORAS BE ASHE, T. 12, no. 362, pp. 301a-302b; seeker 
SS, T. 12, no. 361, pp. 281a—. 

fal RE AD = PEE RE EASE, T. 12, no. 362, p. 301b, line 22f. 

fe SE SFE, T. 12, no. 361, also contains 24 vows, but a vow identical to this 
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cannot be found; #2, T. no. 360, has 48 vows; Sukhdavativyiiha has 48 vows; 
K BRERERIORE 17, T. no. 310, has 48 vows; KASEI, T. no. 363, 
has 36 vows. In all of these siitras the section on the stupa is eliminated. 

SPC SAS = Ge PE RE ASR, T. 12, no. 362, p. 310a, line 15f. 

REE SRG 3,7. 12, no. 361, p. 292a, line 5f. The Taisho Tripitaka ascribes 
the translation of this sitra to X98, based upon the BABAR 1, T. 55, no. 
2154, p. 478c, line 4. This is incorrect. 

SHEE, T. 12, no. 322, p. 15bf. 

Ain FE BAST, T. 12, no. 323, p. 23af. 

ARREM ORBEA 82, T. 11, no. 310, p. 472bf. The Taisho Tripitaka ascribes the 
translation of this sutra to BEf### (entered China between 249-253), but this is incor- 
rect. The translator was SH#2%; cf. Hirakawa, “MARA HIC BS ABS ORR” 
in Shukyo Kenkyn no. 153, (1957), p. 26. 

+: Bw, T. no. 1521. This is quoted in the following sections: Brav#idh, 
Brae tae, SELB Ge Aaa, and SERRE GR. 

SHE, T. 12, no. 322, p. 19a, lines 15, 16. 

HERB bis 8, T. 26, no. 1521, p. 6lc, tines 34. 

Ibid., 8, T. 26, no. 1521, p. 62c, lines 21-23. 

BB tn SE a SS ETEK, T. 12, no. 323, p. 27a, lines 5—6. 

Ibid., T. 12, no. 323, p. 27a, line 4. 

KARE 82, T. 11, no. 310, p. 476a, lines 18-19. 

Tibetan Tripitaka, vol. 23, p. 265-3-2. 

JEIKMK, T. 12, no. 322, p. 20a, lines 22-23. 

+e Fees 16, T. 26, no. 1521, p. 112a, lines 5-10. 

TORRE AR, T. 12, no. 323, p. 28a, lines 25-26. 

KBR 82, T. 11, no. 310, p. 477c, lines 19-22. 

SEAS, T. 10, no. 281, p. 446bf. 

HEE R AAS, T. 10, no. 282, p. 4Slaf. 

KARGE RAS TS 6, T. 9, no. 278, p. 430af. 

RFABREBSEC ES +— 14, T. 10, no. 279, p. 69bf. 

Tibetan Tripitaka, vol. 25, p. 93f. 

SEAGER, T. 10, no. 281, p. 447c, line 11. 

SESEREK ASR, T. 10, no. 282, p. 45lc, line 13. 

AA BGR 6, T. 9, no. 278, p. 430c, line 18. 

KA BRERA 14, T. 10, no. 279, p. 70a, line 20. 

Tibetan Tripitaka, vol. 25, p. 943-3, 5. 

EAE, T. 10, no. 281, p. 449b, lines 7-15; ERE GABE, T. 10, no. 282, 
p. 453c, lines 16-27; AA BRGPSEREE 6, T. 9, no. 278, p. 432b, line 26 ~ p. 432c, 
line 10; KA HRGRERERE 14, T. 9, no. 279, p. 71c, line 29-p. 72a, line 12; Tibetan, 
vol. 25, p. 97-2-1. 

Identical to footnote 185. 

MENMBIRE 33, T. 22, no. 1425, p. 498a, line 12f. 

zs RERAY 3, T. 23, no. 1440, p. 521b, lines 10 and 12. 

Ribmeiiae, T. 49, no. 2032, p. 17a, lines 12, 23; +-/\88%, T. 49 no. 2033, p. 19b, 
lines 24, and 19¢, line 3; #8343 T. 49, no. 2034, p. 22b, lines 1, 13; Tibetan 
Tripitaka, no. 5639, vol. 127, pp. 252-4-3, 252—5-1. 

RENI(BIK@ 3, T. 22, no. 1425, p. 251c, lines 22-27. 

“FEE 48, T. 23, no. 1435, p. 352b, lines 21-25. 

HES Be Rzy 5, T. 23, no. 1440, p. 534b, line 29-p. 534c, line 3. 
AR OA BB ESR ABHESS 18, T. 24, no. 1451, p. 292a, lines 7, 8. 

AE 26, T. 22, no. 1421, p. 176a, lines 9-11. 

Was+# 52, T. 22, no. 1426, p. 957a, line 3; p. 957c, lines 17, 18. 
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Rapsxeia, T. 49, no. 2032, p. 17a, line 24; +-/\h##, T. 49, no. 2033, p. 19c, lines 
3, 4; PRR, T. 49, no. 2034, p. 22b, lines 14, 15. Tibetan, no. 5639, vol. 127, p. 
252-3-1. 

RA, T. 22, no. 1430, p. 1029b, line 4-1029c, line 1; and no. 1429, p. 1021b, 
line 27-1021c, line 29. 

Way 52, T. 22, no. 1428, p. 957a, line 6; H47# 26, T. 22, no. 1421, p. 173a, line 
14; BABI 33, T. 22, no. 1425, p. 498c, line 3f; MARI— UA BE LARGER 18, 
T. 24, no. 1451, p. 292a, line 2. 

For example, Vinayapitaka, vol. 1, pp. 83, 84. 

S. Konow, Kharogthi Inscriptions with the Exception of those of Asoka (Calcutta, 
1929). 

S. Konow, ibid., p. 2, line 1f, pp. xci, xciv. 

DN., Mahaparinibbana-suttanta, vol. Il, p. 141; Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the 
Buddha, Part Il, (London, 1910), p. 154. 

DN, ibid., p. 159f; Rhys Davids, ibid., p. 179f. 

DN., ibid., pp. 166, 167; Rhys Davids, ibid., pp. 190, 191. 

RMSE GETE,) T. 1, no. 1, p. 20a, line 22f; p. 20b, lines 13f; p. 27c, lines 17f; p. 
30a, lines 13f. BTS adds HIS, BE, BH and enumerates a total of 11 stipas; 
PREIS, T. 1, no. 5, p. 169a, lines 29f; p. 173a, line Sf; p. 175c, lines 15, #H4%, 
HE, ZRH are added to the 8 stiipas to make a total of 11 stiipas; ARVEYAR, T. 1, no. 
6, p. 186c, lines 16f; p. 189a, lines 9f; p. 190c, lines 3f. The same as above, 11 
stipas; KABA, T. 1, no. 7, p. 199c, lines 21f; p. 206a, lines 7f; p. 207c, lines 4f. 
¥H12, and ZkAe3S, are added to the 8 stiipas to make 10 stiipas, matching the number 
in the Pali. E. Waldschmidt, Das Mahaparinirvansitra, Teil III, ss. 358, 406f, 446f. 
Kumbhastipa and Angarastipa are discussed besides the 8 _ sttpas; 
BAR—OAMER ASHES 37-39, T. 24, no. 1451, p. 394c, lines 19f; p. 400b, lines 
10f; p. 402b, lines 24. Ten stiipas are mentioned, identical with the Sanskrit text. 

E. Hultzsch, Inscriptions of Asoka (Oxford, 1925), p. 165. 

KER 6, T. 51, no. 2087, p. 901b, lines 17~22. 

Ibid., 6, T. 51, p. 901b, lines 11-16. 

FES 1, T. 50, no. 2042, p. 102a, lines 8f; FER 1, T. 50, no. 2043, p. 135a, 
lines 3f; HEMI @# 23, T. 2, no. 99, p. 165a, lines 13f. 

Bihler, Epigraphia Indica, vol. Il, pp. 91-92. Cunninghanm and Bihler collected 
and published the inscriptions at Safichi of the Maurya dynasty, and among the 
donors there are many bhiksus and bhiksunis included. Prof. Nakamura examined 
their number and analyzed its significance. Nakamura, “77 |) -y ERARPRIC ITS 
PAO UAHA”, BAEBA RRB SCE, (Tokyo, 1954), p. 200. 

BS 26, T. 22, no. 1421, p. 172a, lines 3f; MEHBIK# 33, T. 22, no. 1425, p. 
497b, lines 18f. 

KER 6, T. 51, no. 2087, p. 900c, lines 16, 21. 

Wx 52, T. 22, no. 1428, p. 958a, lines 25f; p. 956c, lines If. 
BAR WAR BARRE 18, T. 24, no. 1451, p. 291a, line 17f. 

ae 56, T. 23, no. 1435, p. 415b, line 27f; Bia## 52, T. 22, no. 1428, p. 957b, 
line 10f; BERTI 29, T. 22, no. 1425, p. 461b, line 29f. 

There is a difference between the MPP-sdstra and the Dasabhiimika-vibhasa which 
should be noted. I have pointed them out and advocated their importance in deter- 
mining the author of the respective works. Cf. footnote 100. Prof. Hikata states that 
the MPP-sastra is composed of three parts: the part that existed in the original text 
by Nagarjuna, the part added by the translator Kumarajiva, and the part that 
Kumarajiva extracted from other works and interpolated in the translation. Cf. 
Hikata, ASRERO fE#tz DVT JIBS VII, 1, pp. If. Cf. also footnote 99. 
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41 
MANJUSRI 
Etienne Lamotte 


Source: T’oung Pao, 48 (1960): 1-96. 


Mafijusri est, avec les buddha Amitabha, Aksobhya, Bhaisajyaguru, et les bod- 
hisattva Maitreya, Avalokitesvara et Samantabhadra, l’une des toutes grandes 
figures du bouddhisme mahayanique et tantrique. 

Son nom signifie ,,.Douce majesté”, mais il s’agit d’une majesté toute spir- 
ituelle qui en fait le dépositaire et le dispensateur de la science sacrée du Grand 
Véhicule. Ses autres noms, et ils sont T’oung Pao XLVIII nombreux, insistent 
sur la qualité de son éloquence: Marijughosa ,,A la parole douce”, Manjusvara 
»Aux sons harmonieux”, Vadirdja ou Vagisvara ,,Seigneur de la parole”. 

Ses représentations figurées sont actuellement répandues dans le monde 
bouddhique tout entier, en Inde, au Tibet, en Chine et au Japon’. Il apparait sous 
la forme d’un bodhisattva religieux, coiffé du pafcaciraka, composé de cing 
méches de cheveux ou d’une tiare 4 cing pointes, ce qui lui vaut le titre de Pan- 
cacira. 1] tient dans la main droite le glaive (khadga) qui tranche toute igno- 
rance, et dans la main gauche le livre (pustaka) qui recéle toute connaissance. Il 
a le lion (simha) pour siége et pour monture. L’épithéte que les textes boud- 
dhiques lui attribuent le plus souvent est celle de Kumarabhita ,Jeune homme” 
ou ,,Prince royal”. 

Comme Mademoiselle M. Lalou |’a fait remarquer, Mafijusri présente des 
affinités assez étroites avec Paficasikha, le roi des Gandharva, bien connu des 
anciennes écritures canoniques du bouddhisme. En sa qualité de Gandharva, 
Paficasikha fut un musicien qui charma le Buddha par la douceur de ses chants 
et son talent de harpiste’. On l’appelait Paficasikha parce qu’il portait cinq 
boucles ou cing tresses a la fagon des jeunes garcons’. Un sitra le présente 
comme une émanation de Brahma Sanatkumara, une forme de Brahma ,,éter- 
nellement jeune”. De telles analogies, en conclut Mlle Lalou, ne sont pas fortu- 
ites: ,,.La popularité du Gandharva Paficasikha et le culte du Bodhisattva 
Majfijusri paraissent dériver d’une méme source mythique: la croyance 4 un dieu 
éternellement jeune. Timidement représenté dans le bouddhisme du Petit 
Véhicule par Paficasikha, qui ne joue jamais qu’un réle épisodique, ce mythe a 
pris une importance considérable dans certaines sectes du Grand Véhicule. 
Mafijusri, comme le prouvent ses épithétes et ses attributs, parait bien étre 
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|’équivalent mahayaniste du Karttikeya brahmanique et du Paficasikha 
hinayaniste”>. 

Ajoutons que le culte de Paficasikha jouit d’une grande popularité dans le 
Nord-Ouest de I’Inde® et que la Mahdmayiiri' lui attribue comme résidence les 
confins du Cachemire (Kasmirasamdhi), tandis qu’elle situe son fils ainé 
(jyesthaputra) dans les territoires du Cina (Cinabhiimi), manifestement la Cinab- 
hukti, district himalayen localisé par Hiuan-tsang a proximité de l’actuel 
Firozpur’, 


I. L’antiquité du culte de Mafijusri 


Le seul examen des monuments figurés entrainerait 4 conclure que le culte de 
Maifijusri était peu pratiqué durant les premiers si¢cles de I’ére chrétienne, alors 
que le Mahayana était en pleine formation. 

L’école du Gandhara ne traduit encore que les conceptions hinayanistes con- 
cernant le panthéon bouddhique’. Elle fournit de trés nombreux Bodhisattva en 
costume princier, mais représentant Sakyamuni presque exclusivement. 
Vajrapani y fait encore figure de yaksa, protecteur du Buddha. II y a bien 
quelques représentations de Maitreya, mais les hinaydnistes déja le tenaient 
comme le successeur immédiat de Sakyamuni et le Buddha du futur. 

La méme constation a été faite 4 Mathura’® et vaudrait également pour 
Amaravati et Nagarjunakonda. On n’y a trouvé aucune trace des grands sauveurs 
du Mahayana, Avalokitesvara et Maiijusri; ils ne figurent pas au répertoire de 
ces écoles, tel du moins qu’il nous est connu. 

En Asie Centrale, c’est tardivement qu’a cété du Buddha apparaissent des 
formes d’Avalokitesvara, puis Majijusri et Samantabhadra. Ils sont absents des 
anciens styles relevant directement de l’école gandharienne ou d’une forme 
encore plus évoluée'!. En Chine, les inscriptions des grottes de Long-men et du 
Che-k’ou sseu prés de Lo-yang, du Tsien-po chan a Tsi-nan-fou, mentionnent 
fréquemment les noms d’Amitabha et d’Avalokitesvara, mais ignorent pratique- 
ment Mafijusri'. Pourtant celui-ci est représenté, avec Vimalakirti, sur quelques 
stéles chinoises du Vle siécle’’. Vimalakirti couché sur son lit de malade, un 
éventail 4 la main, incarne a merveille le type du lettré chinois, tandis que 
Mafijusri revendique son rang en tenant en main un baton recourbé, communé- 
ment appelé jou-yi 4% ,,gratte-dos”, en réalité un t’an-ping KR ,,baton de 
conversation” symbolisant |’éloquence diserte'*. 

Si l’art bouddhique des premiers siécles de l’ére n’accorde a Majfijusri qu’une 
place des plus modestes, les Vaipulyasiitra lui furent au contraire largement 
ouverts, et cela dés les origines mémes du Mahayana. Mais il faut se garder de 
toute généralisation hative: Mafijusri n’influence qu’une partie de la littérature 
mabayaniste. Les Vaipulyasutra développent des idées philosophiques, sinon 
identiques, au moins trés voisines, mais chacun se réclame d’une dévotion parti- 
culiére envers tel ou tel grand Bodhisattva. L’ histoire des tendances piétistes au 
sein de cette énorme littérature est encore a faire, mais il est patent que certains 
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sutra se réclament de Maitreya (tels les Maitrevavyadkarana'’, d’autres 
d’Amitabha (tels les Sukhdvativyiha), d’autres d’Avalokitesvara (comme le 
Karandavyiiha), et ainsi de suite. 

Or les stitra qui s’inspirent de Mafijusri et l’introduisent dans leurs dialogues 
sont fort nombreux; ils apparaissent dés les origines du Mahayana et se rangent 
parmi les premiers textes 4 avoir été traduits en chinois, au début du grand mou- 
vement missionnaire qui devait conquérir la Chine au bouddhisme. 

M. Lalou est déja arrivée a cette conclusion, rien qu’en examinant les titres 
des siitra mentionnant expressément Mafijusri'®. L’étude du contenu méme des 
textes ne fait que renforcer cette constatation. Voici, sans prétendre étre complet, 
une liste de sutra d’inspiration mafijusréenne qui furent traduits en chinois 
durant la seconde moitié du Ile et le {Ile siécle de notre ére: 

1. Traductions de Tche Leou-kia-tch’an (Tche Tch’an) ou Lokaksema (?) des 
Yue-tche. Il travailla a Lo-yang dans la seconde moitié du He siécle: 

T 807 Nei tsang po pao king = *Lokanuvartanasutra. 

T 626 A tché che wang king = Ajatasatrukaukrtyavinodana. — Autres ver- 
sions chinoises T 627, 628, 629; version tib. Otani Kanjur Catalogue 882. 

T 458 Wen chou che li wen p’ou sa chou king. 

Selon des renseignements datant du [Ve siécle'’, Tche Tch’an aurait encore 
exécuté la premiére traduction du Saramgamasamadhisitra ot Maiijusri tient 
une place importante. Cette traduction est perdue depuis longtemps. Des dix tra- 
ductions du Siramgamasamadhisitra oi Maiijusri tient une place importante. 
Cette traduction est perdue depuis longtemps. Des dix traductions du Saramga- 
masamadhi exécutées en Chine du Ile au Vle siécle, il ne nous reste que celle de 
Kumarajiva (T 642). Nous disposons encore d’une version tibétaine (OKC 800), 
de quelques passages originaux reproduits dans le Siksasamuccaya (p. 8.19; 
91.8) et d’un court fragment publié dans A. F. R. Hoernle, Manuscript Remains, 
Oxford, 1915, p. 125-131. 

2. Traductions de Tche K’ien (K’ien ,,des Yue-tche”, mais originaire de Lo- 
yang) qui travailla dans |’Empire de Wou, 4 Nankin principalement, de 222 a 
253: 

T 474 Wei mo kie king = Vimalakirtinirdesa. C’est la plus ancienne tr. qui nous 
soit parvenue. Autres versions chin. dans T 475 et 476; version tib. OKC 843. 

T 632 Houei yin san mei king = Tathagatajnanamudrasamadhi. Voir encore 
T 633 et 634; OKC 799. 

3. Traductions de Tchou Fa-hou, Dharmaraksa ,,de |’ Inde”, mais originaire de 
Touen-houang. I] voyagea dans les pays d’Occident, puis il revint 4 Touen- 
houang; il résida principalement a Tch’ang-ngan et 4 Lo-yang et circula ailleurs 
en Chine. I] travailla de 265 4 308 ou 313 et mourut a 78 ans: 

T 263 Tcheng fa houa king = Saddharmapundarikasiitra, version exécutée, 
en 286, sur un texte ,augmenté” du Lotus. Voir encore T 262, 264; OKC 781; 
sans parler de la recension sanskrite qui nous est parvenue. 

T 318 Wen chou che li fo t’ou yen tsing king = Mafjusribuddha-ksetragu- 
navyuha. Voir encore T 310 (n° 15), 319; OKC 760 (n° 15). 
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T 461 Wen chou che li hien pao tsang king = Ratnakarandavyitha. Comparer 
T 462; OKC 785. 

T 477 Ta fang teng ting wang king = *Mahavaipulyamurdhabhi-siktaraja. 
Comparer T 478 et 479. 

T 588 Siu tchen t’ien tseu king = *Suvikrantacintadevaputra- pariprecha. 
Comparer OKC 828. 

T 589 Ma nie king = *Manijusrivikurvanaparivarta. Comparer OKC 828. 

T 636 Wou ki pao san mei king = *Anargharatnasamadhi. Comparer T 637. 

T 810 Tchou fo yao tsi king = Buddhasamgitisitra. Un manuscrit de ce texte, 
daté de 296, été découvert 4 Touen-houang et est actuellement conserve au 
Japon. II existe aussi une version tibétaine: OKC 894. 

T 629 Fong po king = Ajatasatrukaukrtyavinodana, traduit par un anonyme 
contemporain de Dharmaraksa, entre les années 265 et 316. Comparer T 626, 
627, 628; OKC 882. 

4. Traduction de Nie Tao-tchen, qui vécut sous les Tsin Occidentaux, aux 
environs de |’an 300. Il collabora avec son pere, Nie Tch’eng-yuan, aux traduc- 
tions de Dharmaraksa jusqu’a la mort de ce dernier, puis il avait lui-méme 
rédigé d’autres traductions: 

T 463 Wen chou che li pan nie p’an king = *Manijusriparinirvana. A ma con- 
naissance, nous ne possédons pas d’autres recensions de cet intéressant Sitra, 
mentionné dans le Li tai san pao ki T 2034, k. 6, p. 65 ¢ 7, et le Ta T’ang nei 
tien lou T 2149, k. 2, p. 236 ¢ 8. 

De cette liste, forcement incompléte, se détachent deux conclusions: aux 
origines mémes du Mahayana, Majijusri intervient dans les Vaipulyasutra et il 
fut connu des Chinois dés la dynastie des Han postérieurs. D’autres Sutra et 
Sastra, d’une inspiration identique, seront d’ailleurs traduits sans interruption 
jusqu’a la fin du XIle siécle. 

On notera cependant que la Prajfidpdramita, source principale de Nagarjuna 
et de l’école Madhyamika, ne fit pas partie du mouvement. Sauf dans la traduc- 
tion de Tche Tch’an!*, Mafijusti n’apparait pas dans |’ Astasdhasrika considérée 
par M. Conze comme la tranche primitive de cette littérature’. La Paficavimsati- 
sdhasrika et la Satasdhasrikd ne le mentionnent qu’en passant”’. C’est seulement 
a partir de la Saptasatikd que les Prajfia comptérent une section dite de Mafijusri. 
Mais les traductions chinoises de cette section ne remontent pas plus haut que le 
Vie siécle”'. 


II. Mafijusri, bodhisattva de la dixiéme terre 


A la fin du IVe siécle avant notre ére, Evhémére de Messine publia une /nscrip- 
tion sacrée qu’il prétendait avoir lue sur un autel de la ville de Panara, capitale 
de la Panchaie, dans |’Océan Indien. Cette inscription rapportait qu’Ouranos, 
Kronos et Zeus avaient été des rois de la Panchaie, divinisés aprés leur mort. 
L’auteur partait de 1a pour édifier sa théorie selon laquelle les dieux de |’ Antiq- 
uité avaient été des étres humains mais divinisés aprés leur mort par la crainte ou 
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l’admiration des peuples. En histoire des religions |’évhémérisme n’est pas mort, 
car il répond a une tendance profonde de |’esprit humain de chercher la réalité a 
travers le mythe. Les Buddha et les Bodhisattva eux-mémes n’y ont point 
échappé. Ainsi, ces trente dernicres années ont vu se multiplier des tentatives 
sans cesse renaissanres pour faire du bodhisattva Maitreya un personnage his- 
torique et, malgré ses inconcevables pouvoirs miraculeux, Mafyjusri lui-méme a 
risqué le méme sort”. 

M. Demiéville s’est souvent élevé contre cette conception qui manifeste ,,une 
surprenante méconnaissance des données les plus élémentaires de la psychologie 
religieuse et littéraire, aussi bien que de la notion d’historicité””. Appliqué a des 
Bodhisattva, l’évhémérisme n’est pas qu’un préjugé gratuit; c’est encore, du 
point de vue bouddhique s’entend, une erreur doctrinale. Car, pour les plus 
dévots de leurs sectateurs, les Bodhisattva sont des étres de raison et n’existent 
absolument pas. La théorie de base du Mahayana est la non-naissance 
(anutpada) et la non-destruction (anirodha) des étres et des choses. Ceux-ci sont 
»calmes dés TJorigine” (adisanta) et ,,essentiellement nirvanés” 
(prakrtiparinirvrta). Comment donc parler d’essence ou de devenir? Rien ni 
personne n’échappe a cette absence de nature propre (nihsvabhavata) et, a cet 
égard, les saints, les Bodhisattva, les Buddha ne constituent pas une exception. 

C’est par dizaines de milliers que l’on pourrait relever dans les textes des 
affirmations comme celles-ci: ,Je ne découvre aucune chose qui soit Bod- 
hisattva; je ne découvre aucune chose qui soit Perfection de sagesse. Ne trou- 
vant, ne percevant, ne découvrant aucune chose qui soit Bodhisattva ou qualité 
de Bodhisattva, aucune chose qui soit Perfection de sagesse, quel Bodhisattva 
pourrais-je initier 4 quelle perfection de sagesse?’”*. — ,,Il serait regrettable que 
ne trouvant, ne percevant, ne découvrant aucune réalité, je fasse, ne fiit-ce qu’en 
paroles seulement, apparaitre ou disparaitre un Bodhisattva”. — ,,Le 
Boddhisattva est non-production; les qualités de Bodhisattva sont non- 
production’””*, — ,,Ce qu’on appelle Bodhisattva et Perfection de sagesse n’est 
qu’un nom, et ce nom de Bodhisattva n’est peru ni intérieurement ni extérieure- 
ment ni entre deux. Cependant on parle d’étres divers, mais aucun étre n’existe. 
Tous ces noms sont seulement des désignations et n’existent que comme 
designations”, 

Ce n’est donc pas dans le monde ni dans l’histoire du monde qu’il faut 
chercher les Bodhisattva, mais dans sa propre pensée. Encore ne |’y trouvera-t- 
on qu’en n’en parlant point et en n’y pensant point car ,,la pensée est non- 
pensée, et la nature de la pensée est lumineuse””*. 


Il y a, dit l’Avatamsaka, dix lieux de naissance (janmasthana) pour les 
Bodhisattva: 1. La pensée de illumination (bodhicitta), 2. la haute 
résolution (adhyasaya), 3. les terres (bhiimi), 4. les grands vceux 
(mahapranidhdana), 5. la grande compassion (mahdkaruna), 6. la réflex- 
ion correcte (yonisomanasikara), 7. le Grand Véhicule (mahdyana), 8. 
la maturation des étres (sattvaparipdcana), 9. le savoir (jfidna) et les 
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moyens salvifiques (updya), 10. la culture de tous les bons dharma (sar- 
vadharmabhavana).”° 


Comme ses illustres confréres, Avalokitesvara, Maitreya, etc., Mafijusri est 
un Bodhisattva de la dixiéme terre, arrivé en fin de carriére. 

Toute spirituelle, la carriére d’un Bodhisattva comporte quatre stages”: 

1. Le stage préliminaire appelé prakrticarya, la période durant laquelle les 
qualités innées se manifestent et qui commence lorsque le futur Bodhisattva 
plante les racines de bien (kAusalamiila) qu’il appliquera plus tard a la conqueéte 
de V’ illumination. 

2. Le second stage est celui du Bodhisattva qui congoit pour la premiére fois 
la pensée de illumination (prathamacittotpadika), pensée qui présente le 
double caractére d’étre associée au désir de la supréme et parfaite illumination 
(sambodhikamanasahagata) et d’avoir pour object le bien d’autrui (pararthal- 
ambana)*'. Durant ce stage, le Bodhisattva fortifie son adhésion (adhimukti) a la 
doctrine bouddhique du Grand Véhicule et formule les grands voeux 
(mahapranidhana). Cepedant il n’est encore qu’un débutant (adikarmika) qui 
s’engage dans le chemin du Véhicule (prathamayanasamprasthita) et a \e désir 
de le parcourir (gantukama), mais qui n’est pas encore parti. 

3. Durant le troisiéme stage, le Bodhisattva exerce la carriére des Bodhisattva 
(bodhisattvacaryan caran) et les pratiques conformes a ses vceux 
(anulomacarya). Il est un ,,voyageur” (gantr), ,doué des pratiques” (carydprati- 
panna). Ce stage embrasse les sept premiéres ,,terres” (bhumi), ou stages spir- 
ituels, appelées: 1. joyeuse (pramudita), 2. sans tache (vimald), 3. éclatante 
(prabhakari), 4. de sagesse innée (arcismatt), 5. trés difficile 4 conquérir (sudur- 
jaya), 6. de la présence (abhimukhi), 7. terre qui va loin (duramgama). 

4. Le quatriéme stage est celui de la pratique sans recul (avinivartanacarya). 
Il embrasse les terres huit a dix: 8. terre non-agitée (acala), 9. terre de la bonne 
sagesse (sadhumati), 10. terre du nuage de la loi (dharmamegha). 

La huitiéme terre, terre non-agitée (acala), encore appelée terre sans recul 
(avaivartika), est caractérisée par une conviction inébranlable relativement a la 
doctrine mahayanique selon laquelle les choses ne naissent pas (anutpattikad- 
harmaksanti). La pensée du Bodhisattva ne concoit plus d’objet (nimitta), et 
c’est sans effort (@bhoga) qu’il poursuivra désormais son activité altruiste. 

C’est alors que le Buddha lui donne la grande ,,prédiction” (vydkaranay” en 
vertu de laquelle le Bodhisattva est ,,assuré” (niyata) d’arriver a la supréme et 
parfaite illumination. 

Le Bodhisattva sans recul (avaivartika) abandonne le corps de chair 
(mamsakaya), né en raison des actes et soumis aux naissances et aux morts, et 
revét un corps né de |’élément de la loi (dharmadhdatujakaya), corps essentiel 
muni des diverses ,,perfections de qualités” (gunasampad)®. 

La dixi¢me terre est nommée Nuage de 1a Loi (dharmamegha) parce qu’elle 
posséde un savoir éminent qui renferme toutes les concentrations (samddhi) 
comme le nuage contient l’eau pure; parce qu’elle écarte les passions (Alesa) et 
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Vobstacle au savoir (jneyavarana) comme le nuage cache |’espace; enfin, parce 
qu’elle émet d’innombrables qualités (aprameyaguna) comme le nuage qui fait 
pleuvoir une eau claire et limpide™. 


Les Bodhisattva qui résident dans la dixiéme terre sout munis des 
dharma de Buddha; cependant ils restent dans le monde pour sauver les 
étres; ils n’entrent donc pas dans le Nirvana. Ainsi, comme des magi- 
ciens, ils créent des corps de métamorphose (nirmana) et enseignent la 
Loi aux hommes. Mais ils n’ont pas réellement un corps de Buddha. IIs 
délivrent les étres, mais avec mesure, limite; tandis que les étres 
délivrés par le Buddha sont sans messure sans limite. Ils se font un 
corps de Buddha, mais ils ne remplissent pas les dix régions. Le corps 
du Bodhisattva est pareil a la lune du quatorziéme jour; celui des 
Buddha a la lune du quinziéme*. 


La différence est si minime que la Prajfiaparamita affirme: ,,Le Bodhisattva, 
le grand étre, qui se trouve dans la dixiéme terre doit étre appelé purement et 
simplement un Tathagata”’®. 

Le Bodhisattva de la dixieme terre porte les titres d’ekajatipratibaddha et de 
kumarabhiita qui exigent un bref commentaire. 

Ekajatipratibaddha, en tibétain skye-ba gcig-gis thogs-pa, en chinois yi- 
cheng-pou-tch'ou — 4: #§ BR ou yi-cheng-so-hi — 41 ®, signifie ,,lié 4 une 
seule renaissance [avant d’accéder a la supréme et parfaite illumination]”. Rési- 
dant dans le ciel des Tusita, le Bodhisattva manifestera ici-bas une derniére nais- 
sance au cours de laquelle il obtiendra la supréme illumination. C’est ce 
qu’explique clairement la Prajnaparamita: 


Il y a des Bodhisattva liés a une seule renaissance qui, exergant la Per- 
fection de sagesse, entrent par habileté salvifique dans les quatre 
extases et autres concentrations jusque et y compris celles [de la 
vacuité, du sans-caractére] et de la non-prise en consideration; mais ils 
n’en subissent pas l’emprise. Ayant réjoui les bieuheureux Buddha qui 
se présentaient a eux et pratiqué la continence sous leurs ordres, ils vont 
renaitre en la compagnie des dieux Tusita et y demeurent durant une 
existence. Y étant restés durant une existence, les facultés intactes, 
doués de souvenir et de sagesse, entourés et précédés par des centaines 
de milliers de millions de dieux, ils manifestent une naissance ici-bas; 
puis, dans divers champs de Buddha, ils arrivent a la supréme et par- 
faite illumination’’. 


L’épithéte de kumarabhuta, en tibétain gZon-nur gyur-pa, est presque syn- 
onyme: dans la dixiéme terre, le Bodhisattva regoit l’onction (abhiseka) qui je 
consacre prince héritier (kumdra) du Roi de la Loi et l’associe au pouvoir royal 
auquel il est appelé a accéder’®. 
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Enfin, c’est dans la dixieme terre que le Bodhisattva entre en possession du 
Siiramgamasamadhi ,,concentration de la Marche héroique” qu’il ne partage 
qu’avec les Buddha. Par cette concentration ,,il domine le champ de toutes les 
concentrations”*’. ,,Par la force de cette concentration, il manifeste au choix, 
dans les dix régions, naissance (jati), sortie du monde (abhiniskramana), 
Nirvana, Parinirvana ou partage de ses reliques (Sarirdnupradana): tout cela 
pour le bien des étres’””. 

Le champ d’action du grand Bodhisattva est sinon infini, comme celui des 
Buddha, au moins pratiquement illimité. Pour l’intelligence de ce qui va suivre, 
il faut apporter ici quelques précisions: 

1. Les anciennes écritures du bouddhisme limitent généralement leur 
perspective au monde de la transmigration, au triple monde (traidhdtuka) et a 
son réceptacle (bhajana) constitué par l’univers 4 quatre continents (caturd- 
vipakalokadhatu), encerclé d’une montagne de fer, le Cakravada’*'. 

Le Bodhisattva peut se manifester non seulement en tel ou, tel endroit du 
continent indien, le Jambudvipa, mais aussi dans n’importe quelle direction de 
Punivers 4 quatre continents. Surface plane, cet univers ne comporte que deux 
dimensions, longueur et largeur. On peut y distinguer quatre régions principales 
(dis) correspondant aux quatre points du compas et quatre régions intermédiaires 
(vidis) s’intercalant entre les points du compas. 


a. Les quatre régions principales (dis, phyogs, jang #): 
Est (purva, Sar, tong Hi). 
Sud (daksina, lho, nan #4). 
Ouest (pascima, nub, si 4). 
Nord (uttard, byan, pei 4b). 

b. Les quatre régions intermédiaires (vidis, phyogs-htsham, wei #£ ou 
yu BR): 
Nord-Est (uttarapurva, byan-Sar, tong-pei # dt). 
Sud-Est (purvadaksind, sar-lho, tong-nan # ¥). 
Sud-Ouest (daksinapascima, lho-nub, si-nan #4 ¥&). 
Nord-Ouest (pascimottara, nub-byan, si-pei #6 4t). 


2. En marge de ce monde restreint, les bouddhistes ont édifié un grandiose 
systeme cosmique qui apparait déja dans les textes du Petit Véhicule, mais 
gagna encore en importance dans ceux du Grand’. 

Ce systéme distingue trois sortes d’univers complexes: 1. Le petit chilio- 
cosme (sahasracudiko lokadhatuh) comprenant mille univers 4 quatre contin- 
ents; 2. Le moyen chiliocosme (dvisdhasro madhyamo lokadhdatuh) comprenant 
mille univers du type précédent, 3. Le grand chiliocosme ou trichiliomégachilio- 
cosme (trisahasramahdsahasro lokadhatuh) comprenant mille univers du type 
précédent, soit un milliard d’univers a quatre continents. 

Les grands chiliocosmes sont ,,¢gaux en nombre aux grains de sabie du Gange 
(ganganadivalukopama) multipliés jusqu’a l’infini. Ils sont répartis dans le 
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cosmos et, comme celui-ci est 4 trois dimensions, les univers occupent non seule- 
ment les quatre régions principales (dis) et les quatre régions intermédiaires (vidis) 
signalées ci-dessus, mais encore deux régions supplémentaires (en pali, patidisa): 


Nadir (adhas ou adhastat, hog, hia, ¥). 
Zénith (irdhvam ou uparistat, sten, chang L)*. 


Certains de ces univers, mais pas tous, peuvent constituer un ,champ de 
Buddha” (buddhaksetra), la ot ,,un Tathagata, saint, pleinement et parfaitement 
illuminé se trouve, vit, existe et enseigne la Loi” (vatra tathagato ‘rhan samyak- 
sambuddhas tisthati dhriyate yapayati dharmam ca deSayati). 

Ainsi le trisahasramahdasahasralokadhatuh dont fait partie notre univers a 
quatre continents est le champ du Buddha Sakyamuni. On I’appelle |’Univers 
Saha (Saha lokadhatuh) et il est situé dans la région du Sud. 

Ajoutons que certains de ces grands chiliocosmes sont privés de la présence 
des Buddha® et que certains champs de Buddha se présentent comme des multi- 
ples de grands chiliocosmes”. 

Le Bodhisattva peut atteindre tous ces univers avec la rapidité de la pensée et 
y faire ceuvre de Buddha. C’est ce qui s’appelle ,purifier les champs de 
Buddha”. Mais, ce faisant, il n’est pas dupe de son jeu: ,,II considére tous les 
champs de Buddha comme essentiellement vides (svabhavasunya), calmes 
(Santa), irréels (asiddha) et semblables a l’espace (akdsasama)’**. Le Bod- 
hisattva purifie les champs de Buddha en purifiant sa propre pensée, — et par le 
fait méme celle des autres —, de toutes les impuretés du corps, de la voix et de 
la pensée*’. C’est le seul moyen de ne pas les construire dans le vide, puisqu’il 
n’y a personne pour les édifier et rien pour les aménager*. 


Ill. Cittotpada et Sambodhi de Manijusri 


Le Bodhisattva est, par définition, un ,,étre” (sattva) d’,,illumination” (bodhi), et 
sa carriére s’enferme entre deux moments cruciaux: 1. La production de la 
pensée de l’illumination (bodhicittotpdda) ou la résolution (adhyasaya) de 
devenir un Buddha pleinement et parfaitement illuminé afin d’assurer le bien et 
le bonheur de tous les étres; 2. L’arrivée a la supréme et parfaite illumination 
(anuttara samyaksambodhi) qui en fait un Buddha. 

En conséquence, la tache des Vaipulyasutra consacrés aux grands Bod- 
hisattva est de nous faire connaitre quand, ot et devant quel Buddha, le Bod- 
hisattva produit son bodhicitta et fixe par ses souhaits (pranidhdna), les qualités 
dont il entend orner son futur champ de Buddha (buddhaksetra), ou et quand le 
méme Bodhisattva arrive a la supréme et parfaite illumination. 

Le Sukhavativyuha nous renseigne avec précision sur ces deux moments 
essentiels dans la ,,vie” du buddha Amitabha. 

C’est autrefois, durant un Kalpa incalculable, plus qu’incalculable, immense, 
incommensurable et inconcevable, ol s’étaient succédés 80 Buddha, qu’apparut 
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dans le monde, comme 81°, le buddha Lokesvara. En présence de ce Buddha, le 
moine Dharma-kara (le futur Amitabha) produisit la pensée de lillumination et, 
ayant contemplé les perfections de 81 centaines de milliers de nayutakofi de 
champs de Buddha, congut un champ de Buddha quatre-vingt-une fois plus parfait, 
et énuméra les qualités dont il entendait orner sa terre, si jamais il arrivait a |’état 
supréme de Buddha parfaitement accompli. Ces ,,voeux” (pranidhdna), au nombre 
d’une cinquantaine, sont formulés d’une maniére négative; toutes les perfections y 
sont indiquées par leurs contraires, comme ici, par exemple: ,,Si, dans le champ de 
Buddha qui m’est destiné, il doit y avoir entre les dieux et les hommes une distinc- 
tion autre que celle du nom, puissé-je ne pas parvenir a |’état de Buddha.” 

Conformant sa conduite 4 ces promesses véridiques (vathabhiita-prati- 
jnapratipattipratisthita), Dharmakara exerga la carri¢re de bodhisattva (bod- 
hisattvacarya) durant 100.000 nayutakoti d’années. Aprés quoi, il obtint la 
supréme et parfaite illumination et devint un Buddha parfaitement accompli. 
Actuellement, sous le nom d’Amitabha, ,,il se trouve, vit, existe et préche la 
Loi” dans l’univers Fortuné (Sukhavati), situé dans la région de l’Ouest et séparé 
de notre univers par cent mille nayutakoti de champs de Buddha. 

Comme bien on pense, nous ne sommes pas aussi exactement renseignés sur 
les innombrables Bodhisattva peuplant les univers des dix régions. Pourtant, en 
ce qui concerne Majijusri, nous disposons d’indications précises. Elles sont con- 
tenues dans le Manijusribuddhaksetragunavyiiha dont nous possédons trois tra- 
ductions chinoises et une traduction tibétaine: 


Tr. ch. de Dharmaraksa, exécutée en 290 (T 318, k. 2, p. 896 c-899 5). 

Tr. ch. de Bodhiruci, exécutée entre 706 et 713 (T 310, k. 59, p. 345 b-347 c). 
Tr. ch. d’Amoghavajra, exécutée au Ville siécle (T 319, k. 2-3, p. 912 
b-915 b). 

D. Tr. tib. (OKC 760, n° 15, vol. Wi, p. 315 a—325 b). 


OD > 


Autrefois, il y a de cela des Kalpa aussi nombreux que les sables de 70 myri- 
ades d’un nombre incalculable de Ganges, apparut dans le monde le Tathagata 
nommeée: 


Lei-yin-hiang & & ®, Meghasvaraghosa (A, p. 896 c 23). 

Lei-yin & & , Meghasvara (B, p. 345 b II; C, p. 912 b 15). 

Hbrug sgrahi dbyans kyi rgyal po, Meghasvaraghosaraja (D, p. 315 b 
6). 


Ce Buddha apparut dans la région de l’est, dans un univers séparé du notre 
par 72 nayuta de champs de Buddha. Et cet univers avait nom: 


K’ouai-tch’eng *& &, Promptement constitué (A, p. 896 c 24). 


Wou-cheng #& 4, Anutpada (B, p. 345 b 13; C, p. 912 b 18). 
Hbyun ba bzan po, Bhadrotpada (D, p. 315 b 8). 
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C’est en présence de ce Buddha et dans cet univers que le futur Mafyusri pro- 
duisit la pensée de l’illumination (bodhicitta) et formula ses vceux. Mais en ce 
temps-la, Mafijusri était un roi pieux nommé: 


Negan-pa #® #, Sauveur de paix (A, p. 896 c 27). 
P’ou-fou % %, Couverture universelle (B, p. 345 b 15). 
Hiu-k'ong it 38, Nam mkhah, Akasa (C, p. 912 b 20; D, p. 316 a1). 


Maijijusri, bodhisattva de la dixiéme terre, retarde volontairement son arrivée 
a l’état de Buddha complétement accompli. C’est seulement aprés un nombre 
incalculable de périodes incalculables qu’il atteindra la supréme et parfaite illu- 
mination. Il sera alors le buddha nommé Samantadarsin: 


P'ou-hien % 38 (A, p. 899 a 22). 
P'ou-kien % 3& (B, p. 347 b 27; C, p. 915 6 6). 
Kun tu gzigs pa (D, p. 324 a 3). 


Il sera ainsi appelé ,,parce qu’il se fera voir partout dans les innombrables 
centaines de milliers de cent milliers de nayuta de buddhaksetra”””’. 

Cependant son univers propre, situé dans la région du sud comme notre 
univers Saha, sera appelé Li-tch’en-keou-sin Bt % $4, Vimalacitta (d’aprés A, 
p. 899 6 Il), Ts’ing-tsing-wou-keou-pao ii % 4 9a %#, Visuddhavimalaratna 
(d’apres le Karunadpundarika, T 157, k. 3, p. 188 b 2), ou Vimala tout court 
(selon le Saddharmapundarika, p. 265, 1. 6). 

Voici, pour étayer cet exposé, la traduction d’un passage du Mafjusribud- 
dhaksetragunavyiha selon la version de Bodhiruci (T 310, k. 59, p. 345 b 5-346 
5 10): 


Alors le bodhisattva Simhavikramameghasvara dit au Buddha: Bien- 
heureux, Majfijusri refuse de nous dire lui-méme depuis quand il a 
produit la pensée de |’illumination (bodhicitta), et cependant toute cette 
grande assemblée voudrait le savoir. 

Le Buddha répondit: Fils du Victorieux (jinaputra), Mafijusri a une 
conviction profonde (gambhiraksanti) [concernant les dharma exempts 
de naissance], et dans cette conviction profonde il n’y a de place ni 
pour l’illumination (bodhi) ni pour la pensée (citta); comme elles n’ex- 
istent pas, Majfijusri n’en parle pas. Cependant je vous dirai depuis 
quand il a produit la pensée de |’ illumination. 

Autrefois — il y a de cela des Kalpa aussi nombreux que les sables 
de 70 myriades d’un nombre incalculable de Ganges —, un tathagata, 
saint et parfaitement illuminé, 4 savoir le buddha Meghasvara, apparut 
dans le monde. Dans la région de l’est, par dela 72 nayuta de champs 
de Buddha, il est un univers nommé Anutpada: c’est 14 que le tathagata 
Meghasvara préchait la loi; l’assemblée des Auditeurs (sravaka) 
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comptait 84 centaines de milliers de nayuta de personnes, et celle des 
Bodhisattva, deux fois autant. 

En ce temps-la, il y avait un roi nommé P’ou-fou (variante, Akasa) 
qui possédait les sept joyaux (saptaratna) et régnait sur les quatre 
continents (caturdvipaka). Il était pieux (dharmika), un véritable roi a 
la roue de la Loi (dharmacakraraja). Durant 84.000 années, il offrit en 
hommage au tathagata Meghasvara et a la grande assemblée des 
Sravaka et des Bodhisattva des dons aussi variés qu’excellents: véte- 
ments (vastra), nourriture (ahara), palais (prasdda), pavillons (kiuta- 
gara), serviteurs (dasa) et assistants (upasthayaka). Parmi sa famille, 
les reines, les princes et les grands ministres n’avaient d’autre occupa- 
tion que de faire des offrandes et, bien que les années s’accumulassent, 
ils n’en éprouvaient encore nulle fatigue. 

Un jour finalement, le roi, qui s’était retiré daus la solitude (ekaki 
rahogatah), eut la réflexion suivante: J’ai accumulé de grandes racines de 
bien (kusalamiula), mais je ne les ai pas encore appliquées (parinam-) de 
maniére précise (nivatam). Faut-il les appliquer 4 devenir Sakra, Maha- 
brahma, roi des dieux, Cakravartiraja, Sravaka ou Pratyekabuddha? 

Tandis qu’il faisait ces réflexions, les dieux, du haut du ciel, lui 
dirent: Grand roi, ne faites pas des réflexions aussi mesquines (Hina). 
Les mérites (punya) accumulés par Votre Majesté sont si nombreux que 
vous devez produire la pensée de la supréme et parfaite illumination 
(anuttara samyak-sambodhih). 

Le roi Akasa, entendant ces paroles, se dit tout joyeux: Je ne 
déchoierai jamais de |’illumination. Pourquoi? Parce que c’est en con- 
naissant ma pensée que les dieux m’ont dit cela. 

Alors le roi, avec une grande assemblée de 80 centaines de millers 
de nayuta de personnes, se rendit auprés du buddha Meghasvara. Il 
salua de la téte les pieds du Bienheureux, tourna sept fois autour de lui 
et, pour lui rendre hommage, il joignit les mains dans sa direction et lui 
adressa les stances suivantes: 


1. J’ai une question a poser au Victorieux; je voudrais qu’il me dise 
comment j’obtiendrai la suprématie parmi les hommes de bien 
(satpurusa). 

2. Devant vous qui étes le support du monde, j’ai multiplié les offran- 
des (puja), mais sans intention précise et sans savoir 4 quoi les 
appliquer. 

3. Aprés avoir cultivé de grands mérites, je me demandais a quoi les 
appliquer. Fallait-i] ambitionner la position du dieu Brahma, de 
Sakra ou d’un roi Cakravartin? 

4. Fallait-il chercher 4 devenir un Sravaka ou un Pratyekabuddha? 
Tandis que je faisais ces réflexions, les dieux me dirent du haut du 
ciel: 
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Grand roi, ne songez donc point a des applications aussi 
mesquines. ,,C’est pour tous les étres qu’il faut formuler les grands 
voeux (mahdpranidhana). 

»C’est pour le bien du monde (/okarthaya) qu’il faut produire la 
pensée de |’illumination”. C’est pourquoi je m’adresse maintenant 
au Bienheureux, au Souverain de la Loi (dharmesvara): 

Je voudrais qu’il me parle de la pensée de V’illumination et du 
moyen de la produire. Comment, aprés |’avoir produite, pourrais-je 
vous ressembler, 6 Muni? Je prie le meilleur des bipédes de me 
dire tout cela. 


Alors lé tathagata Meghasvara dit ces stances au roi Akasa: 


1. 


5. 


Grand roi, écoutez bien. Je vais vous dire systématiquement 
(kramena) comment, en raison des causes et conditions (het- 
upratyaya), tous les dharma fonctionnent avec le désir (chanda) 
pour racine (mila). 

Le fruit (phala) obtenu est en conformité avec le voeu (pranidhana) 
formulé. Moi aussi, autrefois, j’ai produit le pensée de 1’illumina- 
tion. 

J'ai fait le voeu d’assurer le bien (hita) de tous les étres. Selon le 
voeu que j’avais formulé et selon la pensée que j’avais produite, 
Jai obtenu l’illumination sans recul (avaivarlikabodhi) et mes 
aspirations (Gsaya) furent rapidement comblées (paripurna). Grand 
roi, exercez donc fermement les pratiques (carya), 

Vous obtiendrez la pleine et supréme illumination des Buddha. 


Lorsque le roi Akaga entendit ces paroles du Buddha, il bondit de joie 
et fut dans |’émerveillement (adbhutaprapta); en présence de |’assem- 
blée, il poussa le rugissement du lion (simhandda) et dit ces stances: 
Aujourd’hui, en face de tous les étres, j’applique ma pensée 4a la par- 
faite illumination (utpddayami sambodhau cittam). 


1. 


2. 


Du début a la fin de l’infinie transmigration, je suivrai une inter- 
minable carriére. 

»Produisons la pensée de la parfaite illumination en présence de 
notre Protecteur’: voila comment j’invite le monde entier, et je le 
sauverai de la pauvreté. 


. Si, a partir d’aujourd’hui, je produisais encore une pensée de désir 


(kamacitta), je tromperais tous les Buddha établis dans les dix 
régions. 


. A partir d’aujourd’ hui jusqu’au moment ou j’ obtiendrai |’illumina- 


tion, je n’aurai plus aucune pensée de méchanceté, de vanité, de 
jalousie ou d’avarice. 


. Je pratiquerai la continence et j’abandonnerai les mauvais désirs. 


J’imiterai les Buddha dans leur discipline et le contrdle des sens. 
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6. Je n’ai aucun empressement a atteindre |’illumination et je demeur- 
erai ici-bas jusqu’au bout, tant qu’il restera un étre a sauver. 

7. Je purifierai un champ immense, inconcevable, et je rendrai mon 
nom illustre dans les dix régions. 

8. Aujourd’hui je me prédis 4 moi-méme que je deviendrai sirement 
Buddha. Ma résolution (adhyasaya) est pure (visuddha): il n’y a la 
aucun doute (samsaya). 

9. Je purfierai de toute maniére les actes du corps et de la voix; 
je purifierai les actes mentaux et je ne commettrai aucun acte 
impur®. 

10. Si vraiment je dois devenir un Buddha, vénérable entre tous les 
hommes, qu’en raison de cette vérité la terre tremble de six 
manieres. 

11. Sije dis la vérité (satya) et s’il n’y a pas d’erreur (bhranta) en moi, 
qu’en raison de cette vérité, les musiques (¢#ryva) jouent du haut du 
ciel. 

12. Si je suis sans hypocrisie (Sathya) ni pensée de haine (khilacitta), 
qu’en raison de cette vérité tombe une pluie de fleurs de mandara. 


Lorsque le roi Akasa eut dit ces stances, il se fit qu’en raison de sa 
sincérité les 100.000 champs des dix régions tremblérent de six 
maniéres, des musiques jouerent dans le ciel et des fleurs de mandara 
tomberent en pluie. Vingt centaines de milliers d’étres, a la suite du roi, 
éprouvérent une grande joie et se félicitérent en disant: ,,Nous aussi 
nous obtiendrons la supréme illumination”, et a l’instar du roi ils pro- 
duisirent la pensée de |’illumination. 

Alors le Buddha déclara a la grande assemblée: Ce roi Akasa n’était 
autre que l’actuel bodhisattva Mafijusri. Il y a des Kalpa aussi nom- 
breux que les sables de 70 myriades d’un nombre incalculable de 
Ganges qu’il a, pour la premiere fois, produit la pensée de |’illumina- 
tion (cittotpada). Il y a des Kalpa aussi nombreux que les sables de 64 
Ganges qu’il a obtenu la conviction relative aux dharma exempts de 
naissance (anutpattikadharmaksanti). Enfin, il a conquis la dixiéme 
terre (bhiumi) des Bodhisattva et les dix forces (bala) des Tathagata. 
Mais, bien que toutes les qualités de la terre des Buddha soient accom- 
plies (paripiirna) en lui, Majfijusri n’a pas songé un seul instant a 
devenir sur le champ un Buddha [parfaitement accompli]. 

Alors, quand ces vingt centaines de millers d’étres, a la suite du roi, 
eurent produit, en présence du Buddha Meghasvara, la pensée de |’ illu- 
mination, le bodhisattva Mafijusri les invita a entrer dans les vertus du 
don (dana), de !a moralité (sila), de la patience (ks7iti), de l’énergie 
(virya), de ’extase (dhyana) et de la sagesse (prajfia). Aussitdt, ils obt- 
inrent tous la supréme et parfaite illumination; ils firent tourner la roue 
de la Loi et, aprés avoir rempli leur ceuvre de Buddha, ils entrérent dans 
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le Nirvana complet. Quant a Mafijusni, il servit tous ces Tathagata et 
protégea la Loi de tous ces Buddha. 

[Parmi tous ces Buddha, un seul existe encore maintenant]. I! y a un 
Buddha nommé Ti-tch’e-chan 44 %¥ Wl, Bhiimidharaparvata (variantes: 
Ti-t’ien #8 KR, Sahi lha = Bhimideva). I] se trouve en direction du nadir 
par dela des univers aussi nombreux que les sables de 40 Ganges. L’u- 
nivers de ce Buddha est appelé 7i-tch’e 444%, Bhmidhara (variantes: Ti 
4h = Bhumi; Ti-ti #8 JK ,,Base de la terre”; Sahi dbyans = Bhumisvara), 
il renferme une assemblée immense de Sravaka. Ce Buddha, dont la 
durée de vie est illimitée, existe encore maintenant. 


IV. Les traits caractéristiques de Manjusri 


En vérité absolue (paramarthasatya), les Bodhisattva ne s’écartent pas de la 
maniére d’étre (tathata) des choses et se confondent dans la méme absence de 
nature propre (nihsvabhavata). En vérité relative (samvrtisatya), il y a entre eux 
d’infinies variétés, comme il ressort d’une section de la Prajnaparamita con- 
sacrée aux diverses classes de Bodhisattva’'. 

Le principe de classement est la durée de la carriére du Bodhisattva, le temps 
plus ou moins long qui s’écoule entre la premiére production du bodhicitta et 
Varrivée a /’anuttarasamyaksambodhi. Une premiére catégorie arrivera lente- 
ment, une deuxiéme plus vite et une troisiéme a |’instant méme. De méme, pour 
un long voyage, ceux qui partent sur un véhicule tiré par des moutons, sur un 
véhicule tiré par des chevaux, ou qui partent par le pouvoir magique™. 

Deux cas limites sont envisagés. Il y a des Bodhisattva qui, dés qu’ils pro- 
duisent la pensée de Bodhi, obtiennent la supreme Bodhi. Aprés avoir fait 
tourner la roue de la Loi et sauvé des étres innombrables, ils entrent dans le 
Nirvana complet (nirupadhisesanirvana). Aprés leur Parinirvana, leur Loi sub- 
sistera un Kalpa ou plus®’. Ces Bodhisattva ont un grand dégoiit de l’existence; 
pendant les ages révolus, ils ont aimé la réalité et hat |’erreur; ils sont de facultés 
aigués et de pensée ferme; ils ont longtemps accumulé mérite et savoir™. De 1a 
leur hate 4 franchir d’un bond la carriére du Bodhisattva et a entrer au plus tot 
dans le Nirvana définitif. 

L’autre cas limite est celui des Bodhisattva qui, animés d’une grande bien- 
veillance et d’une grande compassion, entendent se consacrer le plus longtemps 
possible au bien et au bonheur de tous les étres. Mafijusri est de ceux-la. Dés 
le début de la transmigration il a, en la personne du roi Akasa, produit la 
pensée de Bodhi et formulé, devant le buddha Meghasvara, le voeu de demeurer 
en transmigration tant qu’il resterait ne fit-ce qu’un seul étre a convertir. Il a 
consacré d’innombrables Kalpa a franchir les étapes de la carriére des Bod- 
hisattva, a accéder de la premiére terre a la huitiéme qui en fit un Bodhisattva 
sans recul (avaivartika), de la huitiéme a la dixiéme qui en fit un Bodhisattva 
séparé de |’état de Buddha par une existence seulement (ekajdtipratibaddha), un 
prince héritier (kumdrabhiita) associé au pouvoir royal. Bodhisattva de la 
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dixiéme terre, il retarde indéfiniment son accession a la supréme et parfaite illu- 
mination. 

Il arrive un moment en effet ol le Buddha pleinement et parfaitement illu- 
miné, jugeant sa Loi bien préchée et sa Communauté bien établie, ,,rejette les 
forces vitales” (G@yuhsamskaran utsrjati) et entre dans le Nirvana sans reste de 
conditionnement (nirupadhisesanirvana)®. Dés lors, ni les dieux ni les hommes 
ne le voient plus*®. De méme que la flamme atteinte par le souffle du vent va 
vers l’apaisement, échappe au regard, ainsi le Sage dépouillant les agrégats 
psycho-physiques de l’existence, entre dans |’apaisement, échappant a tous les 
regards. Nul ne peut le mesurer; pour parler de lui, il n’y a point de paroles; ce 
que l’esprit pourrait concevoir s’évanouit et tout chemin est interdit au 
langage’. 

Inspiré par la grande pitié, Mafijusri se détourne du Nirvana afin de pour- 
suivre son oeuvre salvifique. Il reste ,,toujours jeune”, en possession de tous ses 
moyens. Ceux-ci sont considérables car, en sa qualité de Bodhisattva de la 
dixieme terre, il jouit de la ,,perfection des qualités de Buddha” (buddhagu- 
nasampada). 

Tout au long du samsara, il se manifeste en Inde, dans l’univers 4 quatre 
continents et dans les grands chiliocosmes répartis a l’infini dans les dix régions. 
C’est la que ,,le Bodhisattva, doué de pouvoirs psychiques inconevables 
(acintyavimoksa), se manifeste sous les apparences diverses d’un Buddha, d’un 
Pratyekabuddha, d’un Sravaka, d’un Bodhisattva orné des marques, d’un 
Brahma, d’un Sakra devendra, d’un Caturmaharajika deva, d’un roi Cakravartin: 
bref, de n’importe quel étre”™*. 

Il est tout naturel qu’un Bodhisattva se manifeste sous la forme d’un Bod- 
hisattva ou de tout autre étre de catégorie inférieure au Bodhisattva. II est plus 
curieux qu’il puisse prendre les apparences d’un Buddha accompli. Et cependant 
les textes sont formels a cet égard: 


Le Bodhisattva établi dans les dix terres, entrant dans la concentration 
de la Marche héroique (sitramgamasamadhi), manifeste dans le trichil- 
ioméga-chiliocosme la premiére production de la pensée de Bodhi 
(prathamacittotpdda), ou la pratique des six vertus (safpadramitdcarya), 
ou le stade du Bodhisattva sans recul (avaivartika), ou le stade du Bod- 
hisattva séparé de I’état de Buddha par une seule renaissance (eka- 
jatipratibaddha), ou a montée au ciel des Tusita ou il préche !a Loi aux 
dieux, ou la descenteduciel des Tusita et la naissance dans le palais de 
Suddhodana, ou la sortie du monde (abhiniskramana) et Vaccession a 
l'état de Buddha, ou la motion de la roue de la Loi (dharma- 
cakrapravartana) au milieu de la grande assemblée, ou l’entrée dans le 
Nirvana et l’érection du Stipa des sept joyaux s’étendant dans les pays 
pour que les étres vénérent les reliques, ou enfin le moment ot la Loi 
est complétement éteinte”’. 
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Le Bodhisattva tire ce pouvoir du Sitramgamasamadhi, concentration 
réservée a la dixiéme terre, et qui présente cent caractéristiques dont la cen- 
tiéme et derniére consiste a ,,entrer dans le Grand Nirvana, mais sans s’éteindre 
définitivement’”*'. 


Considére, dit le Buddha a4 Kasyapa, la puissance du Siramga- 
masamadhi. Par sa force, les grands Bodhisattva manifestent l’entré 
dans la matrice (garbhavakranti), la naissance (janman), la sortie du 
monde (abhiniskramana), la marche a l’arbre de Villumination (bod- 
hivrksagamana), \’installation sur le tréne de |’illumination (bodhiman- 
danisadana), \a motion de la roue de la loi (dharmacakrapravartana), 
l’entrée dans le Nirvana complet (parinirvanapravesa) et le partage des 
reliques (sarirdnupradana): cependant ils n’abandonnent pas leur 
qualité de Bodhisattva et ils ne s’éteignent pas définitivement (atyan- 
tam) dans le Parinirvana”. 


C’est ainsi que, jusqu’a la fin des temps, MafijusrI se manifestera sous les 
formes les plus diverses, jusque et y compris celle de Buddha pleinement et par- 
faitement illuminé ou de Buddha parinirvané. Cependant il ne perdra pas sa 
qualite de Bodhisattva. Finalement, lorsqu’il ne restera plus aucun étre a conver- 
tir, il atteindra, pour de bon cette fois, la supréme et parfaite illumination. II sera 
alors le tathagata Samantadarsin et occupera, dans la région du Sud, l’univers 
Vimala. 

Il semble que les vieux théoriciens du bouddhisme aient encore décelé en 
Majijusti un trait particulier, sans grande importance, mais qui ne manque pas 
d’intérét. Certains Bodhisattva, Samantabhadra par exemple, sont d’une activité 
débordante: ils font apparaitre simultanément d’innombrables champs de 
Buddha et y jouent les réles les plus divers. Ils n’ont point de résidence fixe. 
Moins pressé, plus méthodique, Mafijusri série ses manifestations et n’apparait 
qu’en un endroit a la fois. Il est donc loisible 4 quiconque posséde |’ ceil divin de 
suivre son histoire et de dénombrer ses résidences successives. Ainsi l’auteur du 
Siiramgamasamadhisiitra croit pouvoir affirmer que Majfijusti entra dans le 
Nirvana par le Véhicule des Pratyekabuddha, durant 360 myriades de généra- 
tions®, 

On ne fera grief a 1’ Upadesa d’aboutir dans ses calculs a un chiffre différent: 


Le bodhisattva Samantabhadra fait ordinairement apparaitre dans 
chacun des pores de sa peau les univers de Buddha, les Buddha et les 
Bodhisattva qui remplissent les dix régions. Comme il transforme les 
étres, il n’a pas de résidence fixe. Mais Maiijusri, lui, série ses propres 
métamorphoses (nirmana) pour entrer dans les cing destinées (gati): 
tantét il est Sravaka, tant6t Pratyekabuddha et tantét Buddha. Ainsi il 
est dit dans le Saramgamasamadhisitra que \e bodhisattva Mafijusrt 
fut, dans les générations passées, le buddha Nagavamsagra, et que, 
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durant 72 myriades de générations, il fut un Pratyekabuddha. De telles 
métamorphoses sont susceptibles d’étre mentionnées et  stipulées. 
Quant 4 Samantabhadra, il échappe au calcul et a la mention: ses rési- 
dences (sthdna) sont inconnaissables. S’il réside quelque part, c’est 
dans tous les univers indistinctement™. 


On se bornera ici a relever, sur le teémoignage des textes, quelques apparitions 
de Mafijusri dans les grandes sphéres cosmiques des dix régions ou il se 
manifeste tant6t comme Bodhisattva du présent, tantot comme Buddha du 
présent ou du passé. Ensuite, on passera en revue les divers endroits de I’Inde, 
de I’Asie Centrale et de l’Extréme Orient ot ses dévots pensent |’avoir rencon- 
tré. 


V. Manijusri dans les sphéres cosmiques 


1. Mafijusri, bodhisattva du présent 


1. Dans Vintroduction de la Pavicavimsati- et de la Satasahasrika 
Prajiiadparmita, Sakyamuni transforme en joyau l’univers Saha: 


On edt dit univers Padmavati, champ de Buddha du tathagata Saman- 
takusuma, ot résident le bodhisattva Majfijusrt, le bodhisattva Susthita- 
matiet d’autres Bodhisattva trés puissants®. 


2. Le Samvrtiparamarthasatyanirdesa mentionne Mafijusri dans un 
passage qui nous est conservé dans trois traductions chinoises et une traduction 
tibétaine: 


A. Tr. ch. de Dharmaraksa, exécutée en 289 (T 460, p. 448 b 7-10). 

B. Tr. ch. de Kumarajiva qui vécut de 344 4 409 (T 1489, p. 1075 c 14-17). 

C. Tr. ch. de Fai hai des Song entre 960 et 1279 (T 1490, p. 1081 a 23-24). 

D. Tr. tib. de Sakyaprabha, Jinamitra, Dharmatasila, etc. (OKC 846, p. 255 
b 4-6): 


Quand, en partant d’ici, on franchit en direction de l’est dix mille 
champs de Buddha, il y a un univers nommé Ratnavati: 


Pao-che ¥ % (A); Pao-tchou | = (B); Pao-tchou | £ (C); Rin 
po che dan Idan pa (D). 


C’est la que le Tathagata, arhat et samyaksambuddha appelé Ratnaketu: 
Pao-ying #% % (A); Pao-siang | #1 (B et C); Rin po chehi tog (D), 


se trouve (tisthati), vit (dhriyate) et existe (ydpayati) actuellement. 
C’ est la aussi que Majijusri kumarabhiita se trouve actuellement. 
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3. Dans les deux versions chinoises de l’Avatamsaka exécutées respective- 
ment par Buddhabhadra entre 418 et 420, et par Siksananda entre 695 et 699, le 
Buddha déclare: 


En direction de |’est, par dela des univers aussi nombreux que les pous- 
siéres (rajas) de dix champs de Buddha, il est un univers nommé Kin- 
sé @ & (Suvarnavarna), et son buddha a nom Pou-tong-tche * & #8 
(Acalajnana). Le bodhisattva Majfijusri, avec des Bodhisattva aussi 
nombreux que les poussiéres de dix champs de Buddha, s’est rendu 
auprés de ce Buddha. Apres lui avoir rendu hommage et salué ses pieds 
en les touchant de la téte, il a créé par métamorphose, dans cette région 
de l’est, un trone de lotus (padmasimhasana) et s’y est assis les jambes 
croisées®, 


3. Dans le Manijusrimilakalpa, dont une traduction chinoise fut exécutée par 
T’ien-si-tsai entre 980 et 1.000, le Buddha déclare: 


En direction du nord-est, par dela des univers aussi nombreux que les 
sables de cent mille Ganges, il y a un univers K’ai-houa Bi# 
(Samkusumita), et son buddha a nom K’ai-houa-wang jou-lai fj # © 
tu 3K (Samkusumitarajendratathagata). Celui-ci posséde un prince héri- 
tier nommé Maifijusri®’. 


2. Manijusri, buddha du présent 


La recension longue de l’Angulimdliyasiitra nous est connue par une version 
chinoise (T 120) exécutée entre 436 et 443 par Gunabhadra, un moine de |’Inde 
Centrale, et une traduction tibétaine (OKC 879) due a la collaboration de 
Sakyaprabha, Dharmatasila et Tona-ca-la. 


Alors le Buddha dit au roi Prasenajit: Dans la région du nord, par dela 
des univers aussi nombreux que les sables de 42 Ganges, il y a un 
univers nommé Tch’ang-hi te % (Nityapramudita). Le buddha nommé 
Houan-hi-tsang-mo-ni-pao-tsi # & ¥& B B&B (Pramuditagarbhama- 
niratnakita), tathagata, saint et parfaitement illuminé, y préche et con- 
vertit actuellement, Cet univers n’a ni Sravaka ni Pratyekabuddha. On 
n’y pratique qu’un unique Grand Véhicule. Les noms des autres 
Véhicules y sont inconnus, de méme que les mots vieillesse (jara), 
maladie (vydadhi) et douleur (duhkha). Il est tout plaisir (sukha); la 
durée de vie (ayus) y est illimitée; il y régne un éclat (tejas) immense 
(apram@na) et sans pareil (anupama). C’est pourquoi cet univers est 
appelé Nityapramudita « Toujours joyeux ». Quant 4 son Buddha, 6 roi, 
vous devez |”honorer joyeusement et les mains jointes. Ce Buddha n’est 
autre que Mafijusri. Les étres qui honorent et vénérent Angulimaliya et 
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Mafijusri ou qui entendent les noms de ces deux hommes voient ]’u- 
nivers Nityapramudita comme leur maison 4 eux. Ceux qui entendent 
leurs noms ferment pour toujours la porte aux quatre destinées mau- 
vaises (durgati). Fussent-ils méme moqueurs, querelleurs, ambitieux, 
intéressés ou hérétiques, fussent-ils coupables des pardjika ou des cinq 
péchés a@nantarya, qu’ils fermeront quand méme la porte aux quatre 
destinées mauvaises. Les fils et les filles de famille, protégés par ces 
deux noms, tant dans l’existence présente que dans les existences 
futures, demeurent a |’abri au milieu du désert (kantara), des dangers et 
des craintes (bhaya): en tout lieu, les craintes s’évanouissent. Les Deva, 
Naga, Yaksa, Gandharva, Asura, Garuda, Kimnara, Mahoraga et Pisaca 
ne peuvent les atteindre™. 


3. Manijusri, buddha du passé et parinirvané 


1. Dans le vieux Siaramgamasamadhisitra (T 642; OKC 800), on trouve ce 
fameux dialogue concernant le Parinirvana provisoire de Mafijusri: 


Kasyapa dit au Buddha: Selon moi, 6 Bhagavat, Mafijusri kumarabhita, 
dans les temps passés, a déja fait ceuvre de Buddha: il s’est assis sur le 
bodhimanda, i\ a fait tourner la roue de la Loi, il a enseigné les étres et 
il est entré dans le grand Nirvana. 

Le Buddha répondit: C’est exact, c’est bien comme tu dis, 6 Kasyapa. 
Dans le passé, — il y a de cela d’innombrables, infinies et inconcevables 
périodes incalculables (asamkhyeyakalpa) — exista un buddha nommé 
Long-tchong-chang ¥€ #8 & (Kluhi rigs mchog = Nagavamsagra). Si, 
partant d’ici en direction du sud, on franchit mille champs de Buddha, 
on trouve un univers nommé P’ing-teng 7 & (Mnam pa = Sama). Il n’a 
ni montagnes (parvata), ni fleuves (nadi), ni galets (Sarkara), ni pierres 
(pasana), ni mottes de terre (/osta), ni monticules. Son sol est uni 
comme la paume de la main (karatala), et ses herbes sont tendres 
(mrdu) comme le tissu kacalindika. Dans cet univers, le buddha 
Nagavamsagra a obtenu la supréme et parfaite illumination; il a fait 
tourner la roue de la Loi et converti une foule de 70 centaines de milliers 
de Bodhisattva. Quatre-vingts centaines de milliers d’étres sont devenus 
arhat et 96.000 étres s’en tinrent a la loi des causes et effets des Pratyek- 
abuddha. A la longue, il disposait d’une immense communauté de disci- 
ples (sravakasamgha). Le buddha Nagavamsagra eut une durée de vie 
de 440 myriades d’années. Aprés avoir sauvé les dieux et les hommes, il 
entra dans le Nirvana. Ses reliques (Sarira) se répandirent partout, et les 
étres élevérent en son honneur 36 centaines de milliers de stiipa. Aprés 
le Parinirvana de ce Buddha, sa Loi subsista dix myriades d’années. 

Quand le buddha Nagavamsagra était sur le point d’entrer en 
Nirvana, il avait donné la prédiction (vyakarana) au bodhisattva Tche- 
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ming 4 8] (Ye Ses hod = Jnanaprabha) et lui avait dit: ,,Aprés moi, tu 
obtiendras la supréme et parfaite illumination et tu t’appeleras 
Jfianaprabha.” 

Pourrait-il aprés cela, 6 Kasyapa, te rester quelque incertitude 
(kanksa), quelque perplexité (vimati) ou quelque doute (vicikitsa)? Il ne 
faut pas t’imaginer que, dans ce temps-la et a cette époque, le buddha 
Nagavamsagra de l’univers Sama fut un autre [que Majfijusri]. 
Pourquoi? Parce que c’était bien Mafijusri kumarabhita™. 


Ajoutons que les textes indiens et chinois ont de fréquentes all usions au 
buddha Nagavamsagra”’. 

2. A ma connaissance, le volumineux Bodhisattvakeyurasiitra n’ existe qu’en 
traduction chinoise (T 656). Elle fut exécutée durant la seconde moitié du [Ve 
siécle par Tchou Fo-nien, originaire de Leang-tcheou, dans les régions frontiéres 
ol sa famille résidait depuis des générations. Tchou Fo-nien, qui travailla a 
Tch’ang-ngan de 365 jusqu’a sa mort, fut un linguiste de premiére valeur, rompu 
au sanskrit et aux langues d’Asie Centrale. On le considere comme le précurseur 
de Kumarajiva. 

Dans le siitra en question, se lit le passage suivant: 


Autrefois, — il y a de cela d’innombrables périodes incalculables — il 
y eut un Buddha nommé Ta-chen K ¥ (Mahakaya). Son champ s’ap- 
pelait K ong-tsi 38 & (Siinya). C’est 1a qu’il atteignit la supréme et par- 
faite illumination et précha a la quadruple assembleée les quatre vérités 
saintes de la Bonne loi. Il convertit les étres et les amena au 
nirupadhisesanirvanadhatu et a |’extinction (nirodha) ... Pourrait-il 
aprés cela vous rester quelque incertitude? Il ne faut pas vous imaginer 
que, dans ce temps-la et 4 cette époque, le tathagata Mahakaya qui 
précha la Loi pure, sans figure et invisible, fut un autre [que Mafijusri]. 
Pourquoi? Parce que le tathagata Mahakaya était bien Majfijusri ici 
présent”!. 


Il faut se borner a enregistrer ces temoignages, mais on notera que les appari- 
tions de Mafijusri ne sont nullement liées a une direction déterminée. Les 
univers ou il se manifeste sont situés tantét 4 l’est (Anutpada, Padmavati, Ratna- 
vati, Suvarnavarna), tant6t au sud (Sama, Vimala), tout6t au nord (Nityapramu- 
dita) et tant6t au nord-est (Samkusumita). 


VI. Mafijusri en Inde 


1. Manjusri au Kosala, dans l’Himdlaya et au Gandhamddana 


L’un des textes les plus intéressants concernant le présent sujet est le Maiijusri- 
parinirvanasitra traduit en chinois, a la fin du IHe siécle, par Nie Tao-tchen 
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#& Sf & qui fut, on |’a vu, le collaborateur et le continuateur de Dharmaraksa. Le 
titre Wen chou che li pan nie p’an king (T 463) préte a confusion. II] ne s’agit pas 
du Nirvana définitif que Mafijusri prendra seulement a la fin des temps, mais de 
l'un de ces Nirvana provisoires que, par artifice salvifique, Mafijusri manifeste 
au cours de la concentration de la Marche héoique. II serait plus exact d’intituler 
ce texte Manjusri-stiramgamasamadhi. 

Il découpe, dans les aventures de Mafijusri, une période de 450 années et 
relate quatre incidents différents. 

A V’époque de Sakyamuni, Maijijusri prend naissance au Kosala, dans une 
famille de brahmanes, au village de To-lo 4 #£. Le renseignement est confirmé 
par le Mahaparinirvanasutra mahayaniste (T 374, k. 3, p. 379 6 27; T 375, k. 3, 
p. 619 b 5), qui signale dans l’assemblée ,,la présence d’un Bodhisattva 
mahasattva qui était originellement un homme du village de To-lo”. To-lo ne 
représente pas le sanskrit Tara: c’est une transcription apocopée pour Uttara. II 
s’agit du village d’Uttaranigama situé a l’est de Sravasti, chez les Koliya, peu- 
plade voisine et rivale des Sakya. Le Buddha y eut un entretien avec le maire 
Pataliya (Samyutta 1V, p. 340 sq.) et y exposa, en partie tout au moins, la 
Méthode sommaire des arcanes du Dhyana (T 613, k. 2, p. 258 b 25-26). Le 
Madhyamagama traduit Uttara-nigama par Pei-ts’ouen it *# ,,Village du Nord” 
(T 26, k. 4, p. 445 a 28); le Fa kiu p’i yu king qui le situe a l’est de Sravasti, le 
transcrit par Yu-to-lo-po-t'i i 2 #2 W #, Uttaravati (T 211, k. 2, p. 591 c 18). 

Voulant embrasser la vie religieuse, Mafijusri s’adresse tout d’abord aux 
brahmanes et aux maitres d’enseignement. Leurs instructions ne le satisfaisant 
point, il va trouver Sakyamuni et entre dans l’ordre bouddhique. Cependant, 
bodhisattva de la dixiéme terre, il demeure la plupart du temps dans la concen- 
tration de la Marche héroique. 

Quatre cent cinquante ans aprés le Nirvana de Sakyamuni, il se rend sur le 
Mont Siue chan Si ,,Mont des neiges”. Ces deux caractéres traduisent 
couramment le sanskrit Himavat, Himavata ou Himavanta désignant |’actuel 
Himalaya”. Mafijusri y convertit 500 ermites (rsi) 4 la Loi du Grand Véhicule et 
les fait accéder a |’état de Bodhisattva ,,sans recul” (8° terre). Avec leur aide, il 
fabrique une statue miraculeuse de bhiksu et, avec elle, rentre a sa terre natale, 
sans doute le Kosala. 

Mafijusri se retire alors dans la jungle et, assis sous un arbre nyagrodha, entre 
dans la concentration de la Marche héroique. Le texte ne dit pas expressément 
qu’il prend le Nirvana, mais le contexte permet de le supposer. Il s’agit évidem- 
ment d’un Nirvana fictif, simple artifice salvifique, qui n’empéche pas le grand 
Bodhisattva de poursuivre son action bienfaisante. II laisse d’ailleurs pour le rem- 
placer sa statue miraculeuse, capable d’accomplir les mémes prodiges que lui. 

Aprés sa mort, huit grandes divinités recueillent Mafijusri et le déposent sur 
le sommet de diamant (vajrasikha) du Mont Hiang chan @W ,,Mont des 
parfums” ot d’innombrables Deva, Naga et Yaksa viendront toujours I’honorer. 

Le Mont Hiang (variantes: Hiang-tsouei @ BW; Hiang-tsi # #) est le Gand- 
hamadana ,,la montagne qui enivre par ses parfums” (gandhena madakaro 
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pabbato), mont mythique situé quelque part dans l’Himalaya et. extrémement 
célébre dans la légende indienne en général et bouddhique en particulier”’. On lit 
dans le Sutra cosmologique du Dirghagama: 


Sur le flanc droit de |’Himavat, il y a une ville nommée Vaisali. Au 
nord de cette ville, il y a les sept Kalaparvata. Au nord des sept Kala- 
parvata, il y a le Mont Gandhamadana, Sur ce mont il y a toujours des 
bruits de chants et de musique. Ce mont a deux grottes (guhd), la pre- 
miére nommée Tcheou # ,,Jour”, et la seconde Chan-tcheou # # ,,Bon 
jour”. Faites des sept joyaux précieux, elles dégagent de doux parfums 
comme les vétements des dieux. Miao-yin # ®& (Mafijughosa), le roi 
des Gandharva, entouré de cinq cents Gandharva, y habite. Au nord des 
deux grottes, il y a le roi des arbres Sala (Vatica robusta) nommé 
Supratisthita ... Au pied de Supratisthita, le roi des arbres, il y a le 
nagaraja nomme, lui aussi, Supratisthita ... Au nord du roi des arbres 
Supratisthita, il y a le grand lac Mandakini, d’une profondeur et d’une 
largeur de cinquante yojana ... Son eau est fraiche (ts ’ing-leang Tr iki, 
Sita) et sans souillure”*. 


Les sources pali et notamment le Commentaire du Suttanipata (I, p. 66-67) 
donnent des renseignements assez approchants: Le flanc Nandamilaka du Gand- 
hamadana contient trois grottes habitées par des pratyekabuddha: Suvanna-, 
Mani- et Rajata-guha. A \entrée de la Maniguha se trouve l’arbre mythique 
nommé Mafijusaka. 

En tout état de cause, le Gandhamadana était fréquenté par les Rsi et les 
Pratyekabuddha et servait de résidence au roi des Gandharva Mafijughosa, 
encore nommé Paficasikha, avec lequel le bodhisattva Mafijusri avait partie liée, 
ainsi qu’on l’a vu au début de cet article. Le Gandhamadana était tout désigné 
pour servir de sépulture provisoire a Mafijusri. 

Il y a plus: l’épithéte de paficasikha appliquée au roi des Gandharva et celle 
de paricacira attribuée 4 Maijijusri dérivent peut-étre de la configuration de la 
grande chaine himalayenne ou ils étaient vénérés. Cette chaine était couronnée 
par cing pics (paficasikha ou paficasirsa) entourant le lac fameux de I’ Anavat- 
apta ,,le lac qui ne dégéle jamais”. On lit dans le Commentaire de |’'Udana 
(p. 300): 


Le lac Anavatapta est entouré par cinq pics de montagnes 
(pabbatakuta) appelés respectivement Sudarsana, Citra, Kala, Gand- 
hamadana et Kailasa. Le Sudarsana est d’or; sa hauteur est de trois 
cents yojana et il se termine en bec de corbeau. Le Citra est fait des sept 
joyaux. Le Kala est en antimoine (a/ijana). Le Gandhamadana est en 
sGnu (2); a Vintérieur, il a la couleur de la féve (mugga); il abonde en 
dix sortes de parfums: parfums de racines, d’aubier, de bois tendre, 
d’écorce, de bourgeons, de séve, de fleurs, de fruits de feuilles et de 
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parfums; il est recouvert de toutes espéces de plantes, et il brille comme 
un charbon ardent durant la pleine lune. Le Kailasa est en argent. Tous 
ces pics, égaux en hauteur et en forme au SudarSana, se dressent au 
dessus du lac. 


Quel que soit notre scepticisme a l’endroit de l’exégése mythologique, nous 
sommes forcés de constater le rapport étroit qui unit Mafijusri 4 la Montagne aux 
cing pics, soit que le bodhisattva lui donne son nom, soit qu’il en tire son titre de 
paricasikha, Aut ex re nomen, aut ex vocabulo fabula! 

De toute maniére, au fur et a mesure qu’il se répandra en Asie Centrale, au 
Tibet, en Extréme-Orient, le culte de Majfijusri sera invariablement localisé sur 
une chaine de montagnes 4 cinq pics, entourant un lac. Il s’agit d’une véritable 
constante. 

Ces quelques indications étaient indispensables pour interpréter le Manjusri- 
parinirvanasitra (T 463), dont voici la traduction complete: 


Voici ce que j’ai entendu. Une fois le Bienheureux se tenait 4 Sravasti, 
au Jetavana, dans le jardin d’ Anathapindada, avec une grande troupe de 
bhiksu, huit mille bhiksu ayant en téte les vénérables Sariputra, 
Mahamaudgalyayana, Mahakasyapa, Mahakatyayana, etc. Il y avait 
aussi les Bodhisattva mahasattva formant le groupe des seize Honnétes 
hommes (sodasa satpurusa), les mille Bodhisattva de la Bonne période 
(bhadrakalpa) précédés par Maitreya, et douze cents Bodhisattva venus 
des sphéres cosmiques étrangéres, précédés par Avalokitesvara. Alors 
le Bienheureux, durant la derniere veille de la nuit (pascime yame), 
entra dans la concentration dite Concentration de tous les éclats (sar- 
valokasamadhi). Aussit6t son corps émit un éclat d’or (suvarnavar- 
ndloka) qui remplit tout le Jetavana et lui donna une teinte dorée. 
S’insinuant en tournant, |’éclat alla illuminer la demeure de Majiju et la 
transforma en sept étages d’or (suvarnakutagara). Sur chacun de ces 
étages, il y avait cing cents Buddha fictifs (nirmanabuddha), allant et 
venant sur les étages. 

Alors, devant la demeure de Mafijusri, apparurent spontanément et 
par métamorphose (nirmdna) cing cents lotus faits des sept joyaux 
(saptaratnamayani padmani): ils étaient ronds comme la roue d’un 
char, leurs tiges étaient d’argent (rajata), leurs corolles de saphir 
(musaragalva) et d’émeraude (asmagarbha), et leurs étamines en perles 
(muktika) de couleurs variées. L’éclat de ces fleurs alla illuminer le 
vihaéra du Buddha; puis, sortant du vihara, retournait 4 la demeure de 
Mafijusri. 

Alors il y avait dans l’assemblée un Bodhisattva mahasattva nommé 
Bhadrapala. A l’apparition de ce bon augure, Bhadrapala sortit de sa 
demeure pour se rendre au vihara du Buddha. Arrivé a la cellule 
d’ Ananda, il dit A ce dernier: Ananda i] faut que tu saches que cette nuit 
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méme le Bhagavat a manifesté les signes de son pouvoir miraculeux 
(rddhinimitta) et que, pour le bien des étres (sattvahitaya), il va précher 
la Bonne loi. Sonne donc la cloche (ghantha). 

Ananda répondit: Saint homme (satpurusa), le Bienheureux est, 
pour le moment, en profonde concentration (gambhirasamaahi); il ne 
m’a pas donné d’ordre. Pourquoi réunir l’assemblée? 

Quand Ananda eut fait ces mots, Sariputra se rendit auprés de lui et 
lui dit: Disciple, c’est le moment convenable pour réunir |’assemblée! 

Alors Ananda pénétra dans le vihara du Buddha et salua le Buddha. 
Il n’avait pas encore relevé la téte que, dans le ciel (antariksa), une 
voix lui dit: Réunis vite l’assemblée! 

Entendant cette voix, Ananda eut une grande joie, sonna la cloche et 
réunit l’assemblée. Le son de la cloche se répandit dans le pays de 
Sravasti et atteignit la sphére du Sommet de l’existence (bhavdgra). 
Sakra, Brahma, les quatre grands rois Lokapala et d’innombrables 
Devaputra, avec des fleurs et des parfums célestes, se rendirent au Jeta- 
vana. 

Alors le Bienheureux sortit de concentration et sourit (smitam 
akarot). Un éclat de cinq couleurs sortit de la bouche du Buddha et, au 
méme moment, le vihara du Jetavana se transforma en béryl (vaidiirya). 

Alors Mafijusri dharmakumara entra dans le vihara du Buddha pour 
saluer ce dernier. Sur chacun de ses genoux apparurent cinq lotus. Et 
quand il joignit les doigts et les paumes, de ses dix doigts et de ses 
paumes jaillirent dix mille lotus couleur d’or. Il les langa sur le Buddha, 
et ils se transformérent en un grand parasol (mahdcchattra), fait des 
sept joyaux (saptaratnamaya) et décoré de drapeaux et de bannieres 
(dhvajapataka). Les innombrables Buddha et Bodhisattva des dix 
régions apparurent au centre du parasol et, aprés avoir tourné trois fois 
autour du Buddha (buddham trihpradaksinikrtya), ils se tinrent de cdte. 

Alors Bhadrapala s’étant levé de son siége (utthdydsanat), rejetant 
sur une épaule son vétement supérieur (ekamsam uttarasangam krtva), 
posant a terre le genou droit (daksinam janumandalam prthivyam 
pratisthapya), tenant les mains jointes par respect vers le Buddha (yena 
bhagavams tenafijalim pranamya), s’adressa a ce dernier: Bienheureux, 
ce Mafijusri dharmakumara a déja servi des centaines de milliers de 
Buddha, et le voici ici, dans le Saha lokadhatu, qui fait ceuvre de 
Buddha et manifeste dans les dix régions sa puissance miraculeuse 
(pratiharyaisvarya). Au bout de combien de Kalpa entrera-t-il en 
Parinirvana? 

Le Buddha dit 4 Bhadrapala: Ce Majfijusri a une grande bienveil- 
lance (maitrt) et une grande compassion (karund). Il a pris naissance en 
ce pays, au village d’Uttara, dans la maison du brahmane Brahmadatta. 
Au moment de sa naissance, sa chambre se transforma en lotus. II sortit 
du flanc droit de sa mére. Son corps avait la couleur de l’or violet. Dés 
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qu’il mit pied a terre, il put parler. [] était pareil a un prince royal 
(kumara). Un parasol fait des sept joyaux protégeait sa téte. Il se rendit 
chez les ermites (rsi) en quéte d’une régle de vie religieuse (pravraji- 
tadharma), mais ni les quatrevingt-quinze sortes de brahmanes, ni les 
maitres d’enseignement (upadesdcarya) ne pouvaient lui donner la 
réplique. C’est seulement auprés de moi, qu’il sortit du monde et exerca 
le chemin. I réside dans la concentration de la Marche héroique 
(suramgamasamadhi) et, par la force de cette concentration, il mani- 
feste au choix, dans les dix régions, naissance (jdti), sortie du monde 
(abhiniskramana), Nirvana, Parinirvana ou partage de ses reliques 
(Sartradnupradana): tout cela pour le bien des étres. Ce saint homme 
demeure longtemps dans la Marche héroique. 

Quatre cent cinquante ans aprés le Nirvana du Buddha, il se rendra 
sur le Mont Himavat ot il préchera a cinq cents ermites (rsi) et 
proclamera les Sutra de douze espéces (dvadasdngasutra). Il convertira 
et fera ,midrir” ces cing cents ermites et les fera devenir des Bod- 
hisattva sans recul (avaivartika). 

Avec ces saints ermites, il fabriquera une statue de bhiksu et, volant 
a travers les airs, il reviendra au pays natal: La, dans un marais 
sauvage, assis sous un banian (nyagrodha), les jambes croisées 
(paryankam abhujya), il entre dans la concentration de la Marche 
héroique, et, par la force de cette concentration, tous les pores de sa 
peau (romakupa) émettent un éclat couleur d’or. Cet éclat va illuminer, 
dans les univers des dix régions, les étres susceptibles d’étre convertis 
(vaineyasattva). Les cing cents ermites voient, chacun, du feu sortir des 
pores de leur peau. 

A ce moment, le corps de Majfijusri est pareil a la montagne d’or 
violet; sa taille est de six brasses (vyama); il est orné d’un éclat circu- 
laire (prabhamandala), égal de tout cété. A |’intérieur de cette auréole, 
se trouvent cing cents Buddha fictifs (nirmita) entourés chacun de cing 
Bodhisattva fictifs. La coiffe (cuda@) de Mafiju est ornée du pendentif 
(Sakrabhilagnaratna). Il a cing cents couleurs variées. Dans chacune de 
ces couleurs, apparaissent le soleil (siérya), la lune (candra), les étoiles 
(taraka), les palais des Deva et des Naga et toutes les merveilles 
(adbhuta) du monde. Entre ses sourcils (bhruvor madhye), il y a une 
touffe de poils (and), blanche (sveid) et tournée vers la droite 
(pradaksinavarta). Apparaissent des Buddha fictifs qui entrent dans le 
filet des lumiéres. Tout leur corps brille et les flammes (jvd/a) se succé- 
dent. Dans chacune de ces flammes, il y a cinq pierres précieuses 
(mani); chacune de ces pierres précieuses a des feux divers et des 
couleurs multiples. Dans ces couleurs apparaissent des Buddha et des 
Bodhisattva fictifs, impossibles 4 décrire. Dans la main gauche ils tien- 
nent le bol aux aum6nes (patra); de la main droite ils dressent le livre 
du Grand Véhicule (mahayanapustaka). 
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Quand Mafijusri a manifesté toutes ces marques, les lumiéres et les 
feux s’éteignent. Reste la statue de béryl. Sur son bras gauche se trou- 
vent dix sceaux de Buddha (buddhamudra), sur chacun de ces sceaux, 
il y a dix images de Buddha dont les noms apparaissent distinctement. 
Sur son bras droit se trouvent sept sceaux de Buddha; sur chacun de ces 
sceaux, it y a sept images de Buddha dont les noms apparaissent dis- 
tinctement, Dans le corps, a l’endroit du coeur, il y a une statue d’or 
pur, en position assise les jambres croisées; elle est haute de six pieds et 
repose sur un lotus; elle est visible des quatre cétés. 

Le Buddha dit 4 Bhadrapala: Ce Mafijusri posséde d’immenses 
pénétrations (abhijfia) et un immense pouvoir de transformation, échap- 
pant a toute description. 

Maintenant je m’adresse en bref aux aveugles des générations 
futures. Tout étre qui entend seulement prononcer le nom de Mafijusri 
retranchera des miséres de la transmigration douze centaines de milliers 
de Kalpa; quiconque le salue et le vénére renaitra, d’existence en 
existence, dans la famille des Buddha, et sera protégé par la puissance 
de Mafijusrt, Ainsi donc, pour ceux qui pensent attentivement a 
la statue de Mafijusri, a sa Loi et a la statue de béryl, il en sera comme 
il a été dit plus haut: un a un ils le regarderont et tous obtiendront 
VP intelligence. 

Ceux qui ne peuvent pas le voir doivent réciter le Sutra de la Marche 
héroique (séramgamasutra) et prononcer le nom de Mafijusri: dans 
l’intervalle de un a sept jours, Majfijusrt viendra a eux et, s’ils sont 
entravés par leurs actes antérieurs (purvakarman), c’est en songe 
(svapna) qu’ ils le verront. 

Si ceux qui le voient en songe sont actuellement des Sravaka, par 
cette seule vision, ils deviendront Srotaapanna, Sakrdagamin ou 
Anagamin. S’ils sont des religieux (pravrajita) et quwils voient 
Mafijusri, dés qu’ils l’auront vu, ils deviendront Arhat en l’espace d’un 
jour et d’une nuit. 

Pour [les adeptes du Mahayana] qui croient fermement aux Vaip- 
ulyasutra, c’est en dhyana que le dharmakumara Majfijusri leur 
exposera les dharma profonds (gambhiradharma) ou, s’ils sont trop 
distraits (viksiptacitta), c’est en songe qu’il leur expliquera le sens vrai 
(bhiitartha) de fagon a les confirmer. Ainsi, dans le chemin supréme 
(anuttaramarga) du Mahayana, ils seront des Bodhisattva sans recul 
(avaivartika). 

Pour ceux qui accumulent les actes méritoires (punyakarman) en 
pensant a lui ou en le vénérant, Majfijusri dharmakumara transformera 
son propre corps et, se faisant pauvre (daridra), orphelin (andtha) et 
misérable (duhkhita), il se présentera devant eux. En effet ceux qui 
pensent a Maijijusri exercent la pensée de bienveillance (maitricitta) et, 
exercant cette pensée de bien-veillance, ils peuvent voir Majijusri. C’est 
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pourquoi les sages doivent contempler en veérité les trente-deux 
marques (/aksana) et les quatre-vingts sous-marques (anuvyanijana) de 
Mafijusri. Ceux qui pratiquent cette contemplation arriveront rapide- 
ment, par la puissance de la Marche héroique, 4 voir Mafijusri. Ceux 
qui font cette contemplation sont les vrais contemplatifs; les autres sont 
de faux contemplatifs. 

Aprés le Nirvana de Buddha, tous les étres qui entendront prononcer 
le nom de Maijfijusri et qui verront son effigie échapperont, durant cent 
mille Kalpa, aux mauvaises destinées (durgati). Ceux qui retiendront et 
réciteront le nom de Maijijusri, quelles que soient leurs fautes, ne 
tomberont pas dans les feux cruels de l’enfer Avici, mais renaitront tou- 
jours dans les terres pures des sphéres étrangéres; ils rencontreront les 
Buddha, entendront la Loi et obtiendront la conviction relative aux 
dharma dépourvus de naissance (anutpattikadharmaksanti). 

Quand le Buddha eut dit ces mots, cinq cents bhiksu furent libérés 
de leurs impuretés (ksindsrava) et devinrent Arhat; d’innombrables 
Deva produisirent la pensée de !’illumination (bodhicitta) et formérent 
le voeu (pranidhana) de toujours suivre Mafijusri. 

Alors Bhadrapala dit au Buddha: Bienheureux, qui donc élévera sur 
les reliques (Sarira) de Mafiju un stupa fait des sept joyaux? 

Le Buddha répondit: Sur le Mont Gandhamadana, il y a huit grandes 
divinités: elles prendront Majijusri et le déposeront sur le sommet de 
diamant (vajrakuta) du Gandhamadana. D’innombrables Deva, Naga et 
Yaksa viendront toujours l’honorer. Quand la grande assemblée se 
réunira, la statue lancera toujours son éclat, et cet éclat préchera les 
dharma douloureux (duhkha), vides (stinya), transitories (anitya) et 
impersonnels (andtman). O Bhadrapala, ce dharmakumara posséde un 
corps indestructible (aksaya-kaya). Ce que je t’ai dit aujourd’hui, 
retiens-le bien et proclame-le largement a tous les étres. 

Quand le Buddha eut dit ces paroles, Bhadrapala et les autres grands 
Bodhisattva, Sariputra et les autres grands Sravaka, les Deva, les Naga 
et Poctuple assemblée louérent grandement les paroles du Buddha et, 
aprés l’avoir salué, se retirérent. 


2. La Conversion des Nirgrantha de Vaisali 


Dans les nombreux Siitra ou il intervient, Mafijusri se perd en d’interminables 
considérations sur la vacuité universelle et l’inexistence des étres et des choses. 
On n’en accueille qu’avec plus d’intérét le récit d’un épisode qui semble pris sur 
le vif et o Mafijusri donne la mesure de son habileté en moyens salvifiques 
(upayakausalya). Ii s’agit de la conversion de Satyakanirgranthaputra, le maitre 
jaina bien connu’’. Par sa vivacité et son originalité, l’épisode tranche sur la 
banalité et le caractére stéréotypé des récits de conversion contenus dans les 


anciennes écritures canoniques. 
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L’événement, qui se passe 4 Vaisall, est relaté dans le Ratnakdranda dont 
nous possédons une premiére traduction chinoise exécutée par Dharmaraksa en 
270 (T 461, k. 2, p. 461 c-462 c), une deuxiéme traduction chinoise due a Gun- 
abhadra entre 436 et 468 (T 462, k. 2, p. 475 c-476 5) et une version tibétaine 
exécutée par Ratna-raksita (OKC 785, p. 303 5-305 5). 

Voici une traduction partielle de cet épisode selon le T 462, a |’endroit 
indiqué ci-dessus: 


Le Révérend Purna Maitrayaniputra dit a Sariputra: Moi aussi, autre- 
fois, j’ai été le temoin d’un miracle (rddhipratiharya) de Majfijusri 
kumarabhita. Un jour, le Buddha se trouvait 4 Vaisali, dans 
 Amrapalivana, avec une grande troupe de 500 bhiksu. En ce temps-Ia, 
Satyaka Nirgranthiputra était dans la grande ville de Vaisali, entouré 
(satkyta) et vénéré (pijita) par 60.000 disciples. Etant entré en concen- 
tration (samadhi), j’examinai ces Nirgrantha et je vis que 100.000 
d’entre eux devaient étre convertis. Je me rendis aupres d’eux et leur 
préchai la Loi, mais personne ne voulut m’entendre et nul ne concut de 
moi et m’adressaient des injures. Ayant peiné durant trois mois, je 
n’avais encore converti personne. Au bout de trois mois, complétement 
découragé (nirvinna), je les laissai et m’en allai. 

Alors Majfijusri créa par métamorphose 500 tirthika, se fit leur maitre 
(dcarya) et, a la téte de ces 500 disciples, se rendit auprés de Satyaka 
Nirgranthiputra. S’étant prosterne 4 ses pieds, il lui dit: Nous avons 
entendu l’éloge fait de Votre Excellence et, de loin, nous sommes 
venus ici, 4 Vaisali. Vous serez notre maitre (sastr) et nous serons vos 
éléves (sisya). Nous suivrons vos instructions (anusdsana). Mais faites 
en sorte que nous ne rencontrions point le sramane Gautama, mais aussi 
que nous n’entendions point de discours qui lui soient contraires 
(pratikula). 

Satyaka répondit: Bien, bienl Vous étes des croyants (sraddha) et, 
avant longtemps, vous comprendrez ma discipline (vinaya). 

Alors Satyaka donna a ses propres disciples les ordres suivants: A 
partir d’aujourd’hui, vous vous mélerez a ces 500 jeunes gens (mdan- 
avaka) et vous converserez avec eux. Recevez attentivement tout ce 
qu’ils vous diront. 

Majfijusri et ses 500 disciples suivirent les legons qui leur étaient 
données et adoptérent les régles (siksd) des Nirgrantha. Et méme, par 
leurs attitudes (irydpatha), ils se montraient supérieurs 4 ces derniers. 
Constamment, ils faisaient l’éloge (varnana) du Triple Joyau (triratna), 
mais constamment aussi ils louaient les qualités de Satyaka, gagnant 
ainsi la confiance de tous. 

Un autre jour, alors que l’assemblée était réunie, Mafijusti prit la 
parole: Nous avons, dit-il, des Agama, des Mantra, des Veda et des 
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Tantra et, quand nous les récitons, les vertus (guna) du sramane 
Gautama pénétrent en nous, car on y trouve les vraies vertus 
(bhutaguna) du sramane Gautama. Comment cela? Le sramane 
Gautama est de haute naissance par son pére et sa mére ... [Suit une 
homélie sur la vie de Buddha et sa doctrine]. 

Au milieu de l’assemblée des tirthika, Mafijusri expliqua graduelle- 
ment (anupurvena) la Bonne loi de telle maniére que 500 tirthika obtin- 
rent, sur les dharma, le pur ceil de la Loi, sans poussiére et sans tache 
(virajo vigatama-lam dharmesu dharmacaksur visuddham) et que 
8.000 autres tirthika produisirent la pensée de la supréme et parfaite 
illumination (anuttarayam samyaksambodhau cittany utpaditani). 

Alors les 500 disciples qui avaient été créés (nirmita) par Maifijusri 
se prosternérent a terre en présence de ce dernier et s’écriérent: 
Hommage au Buddhal Hommage au Buddha!” (namo buddhaya). 
Quand les autres tirthika qui n’avaient pas encore la foi virent ces 500 
jeunes gens (mdnavaka) pousser ce cri, ils les imitérent et, se proster- 
nant a terre, ils criérent, eux aussi: Namo buddhaya, namo buddhaya! 


3. Manijusri et les Vaipulyasiitra 


On croit généralement que les premiers Vaipulyasttra furent publiés vers le 
début de notre ére, donc cinq siécles aprés le Nirvana de Sakyamuni. Cependant 
les théoriciens du Mahayana les donnérent comme authentique Parole du 
Buddha et, pour appuyer cette prétention, inventérent quantité de légendes con- 
cernant la prédication, la compilation, la préservation, la publication et enfin la 
diffusion des Mahayanasutra. 

Ayant déja traité ce sujet ailleurs”, je me bornerai ici a souligner le réle joué 
par Mafijusri dans la compilation et la préservation des textes. 

Tandis que cing cents Arhat sthaviriens, aussitét aprés le Nirvana de Sakya- 
muni, se réunissaient 4 Rajagrha, sous la présidence de Mahakasyapa, pour 
entendre de la bouche d’ Ananda et d’Upili la récitation de la loi (dharma) et de 
la discipline (vinaya), une multitude de Bodhisattva vint s’établir sur le mont 
mythique du Vimalasvabhava, au sud de Rajagrha, pour y compiler les 
Mahayanasiitra; le concile fut présidé par Samantabhadra; Majijusri répeta 
PAbhidharma; Maitreya, le Vinaya, et Vajrapani les Sitra. Certains pensent 
qu’ Ananda, se dédoublant lui-méme, participa 4 ces assises et aida ou suppléa 
Vajrapani dans la récitation des Siitra du Grand Véhicule. 

Cette fable apparait dans le Mahaprajnaparamitopadesa traduit et annoté par 
Kumarajiva, de 402 a 404. Elle fut reprise et développée par |’auteur du 
Tarkajvala, ’exégéte Haribhadra (IXe siécle), et les historiens tibétains Bu-ston 
(1323) et Taranatha (1608)’®. 

Selon une croyance commune 4 I’Inde et la Chine, les Mahayanasttra 
préchés par le Buddha et compilés par les grands Bodhisattva, étaient de dimen- 
sions considérables et dépassaient pour la plupart 100.000 gatha (unités de 32 
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syllabes). C’est ce qui leur valut le nom de Vaipulyasutra ,,Sutra développés”. 
Dans une note annexée 4 sa traduction de I’ Upadesa, Kumarajiva remarque: 


Le Buddha n’a pas parlé au cours d’une unique existence. Durant d’in- 
nombrables générations, il s’est créé par métamorphose un nombre 
incalculable de corps, et c’est pourquoi ce qu’il a dit est immense: 
ainsi, il y eut un Acintyavimoksasutra (= Avatamsaka) en 100.000 
gatha. Le Buddhajatakasitra, le Ratnameghasutra, \e Mahameghasi- 
tra et le Dharmameghasitra comptaient chacun 100.000 gatha. Le 
Saddharmapundarikasutra, le  Kusala-mulasamgrahasitra, \e 
Mahakarunasutra, ? Upayasitra, le Nagarajapari-prcchasitra, V Asir- 
arajapariprcchasutra et d’autres grands Sutra étaient immenses et 
infinis comme les joyaux dans la grande mer. Comment pourraient-ils 
entrer dans le Tripitaka? C’est le plus petit qui peut entrer dans le plus 
grand; le plus grand n’entre pas dans le plus petit”. 


Cependant, comme chacun sait, les Mahayanasitra ne se répandirent en Inde 
que cing ou six siécles aprés le Nirvana de Sakyamuni. Ow donc étaient-ils restés 
dans lintervalle? L’explication traditionnelle est résumée par Fa-tsang 
(643-712) de la fagon que voici: 


Selon le Manjusriparinirvanasitra (T 463, p. 480 c 20-21), quatre cent 
cinquante ans aprés que le Buddha eut quitté ce monde, Mafijusri restait 
seul au monde. Selon le Prajnaparamitopadesa (T 1509, k. 100, p. 756 
b 15), beaucoup de Mahay4nasitra furent compilés par Mafijusri, et 
notamment ce Sutra [de l’Avatamsaka] fut compilé par Mafijusri. Mais, 
apres le départ du Buddha, les saints se cachérent et les hérétiques se 
disputérent 1’hégémonie. Comme on manquait de récipients pour con- 
tenir ces Siitra du Grand Véhicule, ils demeurérent dans le palais du 
Roi des Naga de la mer et, durant plus de six siécles, ils ne circulérent 
pas dans le monde. Le bodhisattva Nagarjuna entra dans le palais des 
Naga et, un jour qu’il visitait ce palais profond, il apprit par coeur ces 
Sutra. Quand il en ressortit, il les publia, et c’est ainsi que ces Sitra se 
répandirent®, 


C’est en effet vers les débuts de notre ére que la Prajfaparamitda et quantité 
de Mahayanasiutra furent mis en circulation: 


Quand le Buddha était en ce monde, il pouvait trancher les doutes de la 
Communauté; la loi bouddhique était prospére et on ne craignait pas sa 
disparition. Mais, aprés le Nirvana du Buddha, passé cing cents ans, la 
Bonne loi disparait peu a peu et, dés lors, ’ceuvre du Buddha est 
menacée. C’est alors que les €tres de facultés vives (tiksnendriya) 
étudieront et méditeront la Prajfiaparamita; ils lui offriront des fleurs et 
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des parfums. Les étres de facultés faibles (mrdvindriya) la transcriront 
et lui offriront aussi des fleurs et des parfums ... La Prajfiaparamita se 
répandra au loin dans la région du Nord’. 


Nagarjuna, le fondateur de l’école Madhyamaka, qui vécut, croit-on, au [le 
siécle de notre ére, contribua beaucoup 4a cette diffusion. Mais sa biographie 
n’est qu’un tissu de légendes®. Personne ne mit en doute sa fameuse visite au 
palais des Naga. La Vie du bodhisattva Nagarjuna attribuée a tort a Kumarajiva 
rapporte que le Roi des Naga prit Nagarjuna en pitié et lui permit d’entrer dans 
la mer. Dans son palais, il ouvrit devant lui sept réceptacles (pifaka) précieux; de 
toutes parts, il prit des Sutra et des préceptes abstrus, ainsi que de nombreux 
Dharma merveilleux, et les remit a Nagarjuna. Ce dernier les récita en 90 jours 
et en comprit la plus grande partie®*. Le séjour de Nagarjuna est encore signalé 
par d’autres sources indiennes, chinoises et tibétaines™. 

Aux premiers siécles de notre ére, on découvrait des Mahayanasitra un peu 
partout. Sadaprarudita trouva la Prajiad au Gandhara, dans la ville de 
Gandhavati, au centre d’une tour ot le bodhisattva Dharmodgata 1|’avait 
déposée: elle était écrite sur des feuilles d’or avec du béryl fondu; scellée de sept 
sceaux, elle était enfermée dans une cassette précieuse reposant sur une litiére 
faite des sept joyaux®*. Majfijusti lui-méme, déguisé en bhiksu, déposa dans la 
demeure de Candragupta, roi d’Odivisa (Orissa) un manuscrit de 
l’Astasahasrikaé ou un Tantra®*. Nagarjuna rapporta 4 Nalanda un exemplaire de 
la Satasahasrika et de la Svalpaksara*’. Notons cependant que les bouddhistes 
sthaviriens et sarvastivadins qui tenaient les Mahayanasitra pour apocryphes 
refusérent de s’en laisser conter et qu’a leurs yeux la Satasdhasrikd, par 
exemple, n’était qu’un faux composé par Nagarjuna®. 

Selon le cours normal des choses, la littérature oU s’exprime une civilisation 
grandit et s’amplifie au fur et 4 mesure que cette civilisation se développe. Dans 
le monde bouddhique, ce fut exactement l’inverse, compte tenu de |’omni- 
science des Buddha et de la décadence progressive des facultés humaines. C’est 
une croyance générale dans le bouddhisme du Petit comme du Grand Véhicule 
qu’il y a eu ,,perte de la révélation primitive” (mulasamgitibhramSa) et que nous 
ne possédons plus qu’une minime partie des Stitra préchés par le Buddha®. Dans 
ceux que nous lisons, le Buddha affirme sans cesse qu’il lui faudrait un Kalpa, 
plus d’un Kalpa, etc., pour exposer au long la Prajiaparamita™, 
VP Acintyavimoksa (= Avatamsaka)"', le Saddharmapundarika”™, etc. 

Tels qu’ils avaient été préchés par les Buddha, compilés par les Bodhisattva 
et gardés dans le palais des Naga, les Vaipulyastitra comptaient un minimum de 
100.000 gatha. Lorsque Nagarjuna et ses émules les publiérent, ils durent en 
faire des résumés pour les adapter aux ,,facultés faibles” de leurs auditeurs. Pour 
les Indiens, la chose était sans grande importance car, avec les procédés mné- 
motechniques dont ils disposaient, il leur était aisé de transformer une recension 
longue en une recension courte et vice versa. Pour les Chinois qui n’avaient 
point les mémes facilités, le fait était plus grave. Ils se désolaient de ne disposer 
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que des textes condensés et fragmentaires, et aspiraient a retrouver cette fameuse 
recension en 100.000 gathd qui, a leurs yeux, était la recension primitive”. 

Au Ule siécle, 4 Lo-yang, on croyait sur la foi des anciens maitres, ,,qu’apreés 
le Nirvana du Buddha, un éminent savant étranger (4b & #& +) avait condensé la 
Prajfiaparamita en 90 sections (= la PaficavimSatisahasrika) en une Tao-hing- 
p'in 34 47 dh (= Astasahasrikay™ et que ces deux recensions ,,la longue comme 
la courte, dérivaient toutes deux d’une recension de base Pen-p’in 2X dh en 
600.000 mots (ou E. Ziircher croit reconnaitre la Satasahasrikay””’. 

Tchou Che-hing 4 + 4¥ qui ne connaissait la Prajfiaparamita que par la 
médiocre version de l’Astasdhasrika due 4 Lokaksema (T 225), entreprit, en 
260, un long et pénible voyage dans les pays de l’Ouest, a la ,,recherche de la 
Loi” > #, Arrivé au Khotan, il eut la bonne fortune d’y trouver le texte sanskrit 
de la Paficavimsatisahasrika”. 

Cette trouvaille, bient6t suivie d’autres semblabes, ne fit que confirmer les 
Chinois dans leur respect a l’endroit des recensions longues qu’ils tenaient pour 
originales et authentiques. Dans les classements et reclassements auxquels ils 
soumirent la Prajfiaparamita, ils donnent toujours la recension longue comme la 
plus ancienne, la recension moyenne comme d’age intermédiaire et la recension 
courte comme la plus recente’. On verra plus loin qu’ils agirent de méme pour 
les autres textes et notamment pour |’ Avatamsaka. 


4. Manijusri et les Naga du Dékhan 


Dans le Gandavyiiha, l'une des rares sections de |’Avatamsaka dont V original 
sanskrit nous soit parvenu, Majijusri dirige par ses conseils les pérégrinations 
indiennes du jeune Sudhana, parti 4 la recherche de la parfaite illumination. 
Selon ce Siitra, Mafijusri lui-méme se rendit au Dékhan dans la grande ville de 
Dhanyakara (éd. D. T. Suzuki, p. 50. 1. 17: daksinapathe dhanyakaram nama 
nagaram). Les versions chinoises rendent le nom de cette ville par les carac- 
téres: Kio tch’eng % 3& (T 278, k. 45, p. 687 c 9), Fou tch’eng iti | (T 279, k. 62, 
p. 331 c 26) ou Fou-cheng tch’eng ii 4 | (T 293, k.4, p. 677 a II). Parmi les 
nombreuses cités indiennes citées dans le Gandavyiha, c’est a peu pres la seule 
qui se laisse identifier: il s’agit de Dhanyakataka, en tibétain Hbras spuns, capi- 
tale du pays Andhra. Elle est fréquemment mentionnée dans les inscriptions 
bouddhiques en brahmi’; selon les sources tibétaines elle servit de résidence a 
Nagarjuna”; et Hiuan-tsang lui consacre une intéressante notice’. 

A Dhanyakara, Mafijusri s’était établi au caitya du Vicitra-saradhvajavyuha 
»Développement de la banniére a essence multiple” et y avait préché le siitra du 
Dharmadhatunayaprabhasa ,,Lumiere sur le principe de Telement de la Loi”. 
Des millions de Naga, sortis de l’océan, s’étaient joints aux habitants de la ville 
pour venir |’entendre. Touchés par sa prédication, ils avaient échangé leur des- 
tinée de serpent contre celles des dieux et des hommes, et plusieurs milliers 
d’entre eux étaient devenus des Bodhisattva avaivartika, assurés de progresser 
sans recul vers la supréme et parfaite illumination!®!. 
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Dans le Lotus de la Bonne Loi, Majfijusri, sorti du milieu de l’océan, sur un 
lotus a cent feuilles, large comme la roue d’un char, déclare au bodhisattva 
Prajiakuta qu’il a discipliné, au fond des mers, des créatures en nombre 
immense et incommensurable. Un prodige vint confirmer ses dires. Plusieurs 
milliers de lotus, sortis de l’océan, s’élancérent dans les airs; et sur ces lotus 
parurent assis plusieurs milliers de Bodhisattva qui se dirigérent par la voie de 
Patmosphere jusqu’au Grdhrakitaparvata de Rajagrha ou ils restérent suspendus 
dans le ciel. C’étaient tous ceux que Mafijusri avait disciplinés pour |’état 
supréme de Buddha’. 

La fille de Sagara, roi des Naga, agée de huit ans, avait, elle aussi, entendu 
Maifijusri proclamer le Lotus de la Bonne Loi. A la vue de tous les mondes, elle 
supprima en elle les signes de son sexe et se montra revétue des organes mas- 
culins. Transformée en Bodhisattva, elle se dirigea vers le sud et gagna l’univers 
Vimala. La, assis prés du tronc d’un arbre Bodhi, ce Bodhisattva se montra 
parvenu a l’état de Buddha parfaitement accompli, portant les trente-deux signes 
caractéristiques d’un grand homme!, 

Il y aurait 4 épiloguer sur les liens unissant le détenteur de la science sacrée, 
hantant les hautes montagnes, et cet animal prophétique qu’est le serpent. 


5. Les manifestations individuelles de Manijusri 


Dans |’étude bourrée de faits et de références qu’il a consacrée a Maitreya I’in- 
spirateur'™, M. Demiéville a montré combien les rapports étaient faciles et 
fréquents entre les sphéres ou résident les Bodhisattva et le monde des hommes. 
Maitreya descend du ciel des Tusita pour venir réciter en Inde le Sutra des dix- 
sept terres. Ses dévots peuvent, de leur vivant méme, monter auprés de Maitreya 
pour recevoir ses enseignements ou ses inspirations: ils usent de leur pouvoir 
magique (rddhyabhijna) pour se rendre eux-mémes au ciel des Tusita. Plus sim- 
plement encore et, sans se déplacer corporellement, ils entrent en communica- 
tion avec Maitreya au cours d’un transport spirituel, en méditation (samadhi) ou 
en réve (svapna). 

Majijusri, lui aussi, se manifeste 4 ses disciples et, plus spécialement, aux 
Madhyamika qui défendent sur terre les idées qui lui sont chéres: la vacuité 
(Stinyata), l’absence de caractére particulier (dnimitta), la non prise en consid- 
ération (apranihita) des étres et des choses. S’il est relativement facile aux disci- 
ples de Maitreya de gagner le ciel des Tusita qui fait partie de notre monde, les 
sphéres cosmiques lointaines ou réside Mafijusri sont pratiquement inaccessibles 
au commun des mortels. Seuls de grands Bodhisattva pourraient s’y rendre par 
leur propre force magique. Aussi est-ce en réve que Majfijusri apparait générale- 
ment. Taranatha a dressé la liste des docteurs auxquels il fut donné de ,,voir le 
visage de Mafijusr?’. Ce furent Matrceta (p. 95), Dignaga (p. 131), Buddhapalita 
(p. 135), Candragomin (p. 153), Santideva (p. 163), Lalitavajra (p. 189), 
Asvabhava (p. 199), Lilavajra (p. 215), Buddhaguhya (p. 223), Prajfiakaramati 
(p. 235), Prajfiaraksita (p. 245) et Bodhibhadra (p. 259). 
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Il ne s’agit pas la d’inventions tardives, car Hiuan-tsang signale lui aussi une 
apparition de ce genre’. Le logicien Dignaga était sur le point de bifurquer vers 
le Petit Véhicule et de prendre le Nirvana des Arhat lorsque Mafijusri se montra 
a lui. Il lui rappela son voeu antérieur de se consacrer au bien de toutes les créa- 
tures et l’invita 4 propager la Yogacarabliumi, traité de \’école d’Asanga écrit 
sous l’inspiration de Maitreya. Dignaga renoncga donc a suivre la carriére des 
Arhat et se consacra a |’étude de la logique. Aprés avoir publié son grand traité 
du Pramdnasamuccaya, il propagea de toute maniére le systeme du Yoga. 


VII. Mafijusri au Khotan et au Népal 


Dans le Majijusriparinirvanasutra analysé et traduit ci-dessus (VI, § I), le 
Buddha annongait que, 450 ans aprés son Nirvana, Mafijusri se rendrait au Siue 
chan ,,Mont des neiges” et y convertirait cinq cents ermites. La mention du 
Hiang chan ,,Mont des parfums” (Gandhamadana) qui fait suite immédiatement 
montre que, dans l’esprit du rédacteur indien, le Mont des neiges en question 
n’est autre que 1’ Himavat ou |’ Himalaya. 

Mais, dans l’idée des Chinois, la dénomination de Siue chan est beaucoup 
plus élastique. Pour ne citer qu’un exemple, ,,le Siue chan est aussi le nom de 
diverses montagnes situées dans |’Ouest de la Chine, et en particulier, des monts 
Richthofen dont les neiges éternelles s’élévent aux confins du Kan-sou et du 
Ts’ing-hai, au Sud-Ouest de la route conduisant vers Touen-houang entre 
Leangtcheou et Sou-tcheou, et qui sont identifiées sous le nom de K’i-lien dans 
certains commentaires des T’ang”!. 

Ceci explique que, commentant ce passage du Manjusriparinirvanasitra, \e 
chinois Tao-che ## th, qui travailla 4 Tch’ang-ngan de 656 a 668, identifie le 
Siue chan aux Ts’ong-ling # #4 ,,Monts des Oignons” sur le plateau des Pamirs. 
Il en conclut que les cing cents ,,Immortels” convertis par Majijusri étaient des 
Sérindiens, vivant a l’est des Pamirs'“’. 

Quoi qu’il en soit de cette interprétation, Mafijusri, a partir du VIle siécle de 
notre ére, entra dans le cycle des légendes bouddhiques relatives a l’Asie Cen- 
trale et en particulier au Khotan'™. 


I. Manijusri au Khotan 


F. W. Thomas, dans ses Tibetan Literary Texts and Documents concerning 
Chinese Turkestan, 1, Londres, 1935, a traduit toute une série de textes tibétains 
concernant le Khotan (en tibétain, Li-yul) ou Majijusri intervient épisodique- 
ment. Les principaux sont: 1. La prophétie de Gosrnga (OKC 1026) probable- 
ment traduite du sanskrit; 2. La prophétie de l’arhat Samghavardhana (Tanjour, 
Mdo XCIV, 44); 3. Le Lihi yul gyi lun bstan pa ou Prophétie concernant le 
Khotan; 4. Le Li yul gyi lo rgyus ou Annales du Khotan; 5. L’enquéte de Vima- 
laprabha (OKC 835). 

Ces textes ne sont pas antérieurs au Vile siécle ap. J.-C. (cf. Thomas, /.c., p. 
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9, 42-43, 163-164); le troisigme, Prophétie concernant le Khotan, fut traduit en 
chinois par Fa-tch’eng (T 2090) aux environs de |’an 800 (cf. P. Demiéville, Le 
Concile, p. 189). 

Selon ces prophéties, le Buddha se trouvait 4 Vaisali au milieu d’une grande 
assemblée de Sravaka, de Pratyekabuddha, de dieux et de demi-dieux, parmi 
lesquels on notait la présence de Paficasikha, le roi des Gandharva. Accompagné 
de toute sa suite, il se rendit dans la région du nord, sur les bords de la riviére 
Goma, prés du mont Gosrnga (actuellement Kohmart). Ce mont était habité par 
de grands ermites, et il s’y trouvait également le sttipa du buddha Kasyapa, stupa 
connu sous le nom de Go-ma-sa-la-gan-da. Mais, a cette époque, toute la région 
était recouverte d’un grand lac. Aussi est-ce du haut des airs que le Buddha bénit 
le Mont Gosrnga, le sttipa Go-ma-sa-la-gan-da et, avec eux, toute la région du 
Dge ba, c’est-a-dire du Khotan (Thomas, l.c., p. 12-13; 89-91). A leur tour les 
huit grands Bodhisattva qui veillaient sur le stupa de Kasyapa bénirent la mon- 
tagne en formulant le voeu d’y avoir un jour leurs statues et leurs monastéres. Le 
désir de Majijusri était de voir s’élever sur le Mont Gosrmga un monastére du 
nom de Par-spon-byed (Id., p. 15). 

Au préalable, il fallait assécher la région. Sur l’ordre du Buddha, les disciples 
Sariputra et Vaisravana gagnérent A travers les airs la montagne de Sa (variante, 
Samansarana). Sariputra, avec son baton de mendiant, Vaisravana avec son 
épée, mirent a sec une moitié de la montagne et la transporterent sur le versant 
occidental du site, provoquant ainsi l’écoulement d’un grand fleuve. Quant au 
lac et a tous les étres vivants qui |’habitaient, ils les transférérent au milieu du 
So-rtsan-po, littéralement, de la riviére So (Id., p. 35, 95). Ce faisant, ils mirent a 
jour le stiipa Go-ma-sa-la-gan-da, le Mont Gosrnga et le pays du Khotan. 

Tous les termes géographiques dont il est question ici ont déja été étudiés 
(bibliographie dans Thomas, o.c., p. 1-10), mais il n’est peut-étre pas inutile de 
préciser ici les quelques points suivants: 

Le Mahasamnipata (T 397, k. 45, p. 294 c 3-4) mentionne deja, au Yu-t’ien 
¥ Hi (Khotan), le Nieou-kio-fong-chan 4 $4 % Wi (Gosrnigaparvata ,,Montagne 
de la corne du beeuf’”) ot se trouvait le Kiu-mo-so-lo-kan-t’o meou-ni ta-tche-t’i 
BB ee EE BAX = (Gomasalagandhamunimahdacaitya ,,Le grand 
temple du sage Gomasala’”’). 

Dans leur liste des lieux habités par les anciens Bodhisattva 
(purvabodhisattvadhyasitasthana), les deux versions chinoises et la version tibe- 
taine de l’Avatamsaka (T 278, k. 29, p. 590 a 28-29; T 279, k. 45, p. 241 ¢ 18; 
OKC 761, n° 38, p. 276 b 6-7) signalent le Gosirsaparvata (Nieou-t’eou-chan 
4 Bill; Ba lan gi mgo bo ,,Mont de la téte du beeuf”)’” qu’elles situent respec- 
tivement au Pien-yi-kouo %% A ,,Royaume des barbares des frontiéres”, au 
pays de Chou-I6 Bit %) ,,Kashgar”, et au Yul Kha-san ,,Pays de Khasa’””"””. 

Passant par le Khotan a son retour des Indes vers 644, Hiuantsang (T 2087, k. 
12, p. 943 c 14-18) signale, a plus de vingt lis au sud-ouest de la capitale, le 
Mont K iu-che-tsiun (lire: leng)-k’ie % % #&(82)4" en chinois Nieou-kio +H 
(Gosrnga). Il rappelle que le Buddha visita cette montagne et y prédit les futurs 
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succés du Mahayana en ce royaume. Le mont Gosmga, précise-t-il, était une 
montagne a double sommet avec des pics escarpés de tous cétés. 

Avec sa montagne, ses pics et son lac, l’endroit offrait 4 Mafijusri une reési- 
dence idéale, en tout point semblable 4 celle du Gandhamadana dans |’Hi- 
malaya. Et l’on peut se demander si ce Vaisravana qui l’aménagea d’un coup 
d’épée n’était pas un nirmana de Mafiyusri. 


2. Mafijusri au Népal 


Autrefois, Khotan se disait en tibétain Li-yul. Mais aprés la disparition du 
Khotan comme royaume indépendant, il y eut chez les auteurs tibétains quelque 
flottement sur la localisation du Li-yul. Certains identifient le Li-yul 4 la Mon- 
golie, d’autres a une province du Tibet, d’autres enfin au Nepal (Pal-yul). C’est 
ce qui explique qu’a une date tardive un grand nombre de légendes khotanaises 
aient été transplantées au Népal. Le sujet a été traité par le professeur J. Brough 
dans un court mais substantiel article, Legends of Khotan and Nepal (BSOAS, 
XII, 1948, p. 333-339), dont je traduis ici un extrait: 

»Au Neépal, les principaux recueils de légendes locales sont le 
Svayambhiipurana'"' et la Vamsdavali bouddhique'’. Cette derniére, compilée au 
début du XIXe siécle, s’appuie largement sur le premier pour la période 
légendaire, mais apparamment utilise aussi d’autres sources. Au témoignage du 
Svayambhipurdna'’, Maiijudeva arriva, de la montagne de Mafijusri en 
Chine''*, 4 la vallée du Népal qui était originellement un lac, le Kalthrada 
(Nagahrada selon la Vamsavali). La, il ouvrit les six vallées sur la rive sud du 
lac, en en drainant les eaux. Puis, du cété sud de l’une de ces vallées, la 
Gandhavati, il creusa un nouveau lac et éleva une montagne a cété de l’ancien 
Kalithrada. Au sommet de cette montagne, il creusa un nouveau lac dans lequel 
les Naga du Kalihrada furent invités a prendre place''> ... Au Népal le principal 
sanctuaire du bouddhisme est la colline de Svayambhi, située a un mille et demi 
a l’ouest de Kathmandi. Selon le Svayambhipurana'"*, le nom de cette colline 
était Padmagiri durant le Satya-yuga, a cause de ses cinq lotus faits de joyaux. 
Durant le Tretayuga, la colline fut appelée Vajrakita; durant le Dvaparayuga, 
Gosmga; enfin, durant le Kaliyuga, Gopuccha'!’. Prés du Svayambhicaitya 
(selon Wright, sur le pic occidental de la colline de Svayambhii) est située la 
résidence népalaise de Mafijusti, le Mafijusricaitya”!'*. 

A travers ces contaminations brahmaniques, le lecteur aura reconnu la 
légende du Mont Gosrnga au Khotan, elle-méme tributaire des traditions indi- 
ennes relatives au Gandhamadana himdlayen. Mais le cycle népalais de 
Mafijusri est de date récente. Le Bodhisattva ne figure pas dans les inscriptions 
népalaises'””, et il n’en est pas question au cours du moyen 4ge indien. 
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VII. Manjusri en Chine 


I. Le Wou-t’ai chan 


Bodhisattva de |’Inde et de la Sérinde, Mafijusri est encore le grand Bodhisattva 
de Haute Asie. Du IVe siécle jusqu’a nos jours, il a sa résidence en Chine au 
Wou-t’ai chan # & wl! ,. Mont des cing terrasses”, ot sa présence attira durant des 
si¢cles des foules de pélerins. Cette montagne ou plutét cette chaine de mon- 
tagnes, d’une altitude de 3.040 meétres, est située au nord-ouest de la sous- 
préfecture de Wou-t’ai et au nord-est de celle de Fan-tche, dans l’actuel Chan-si. 

Au cours de sa longue histoire, la montagne fut encore connue sous d’autres 
noms. Un auteur du VIle siécle reléve les appellations Ts’ing-leang chan i ii 
»Mont frais”, Wou-fong chan & ® ,,Mont aux cing cimes”, et Tseu-fou chan 
3& K¥ Mont du palais pourpre”!”°. 

On trouvera ailleurs l’histoire de cet important lieu saint sur laquelle M. 
Demiéville a réuni une copieuse bibliographie’?'. Dans le sujet qui nous occupe 
on se bornera a utiliser trois monographies chinoises:!”? 

A. Une notice contenue dans T 2073, k. I, p. 156 c-157 b: Houa yen king 
tchouan ki # i # 4@ 88 ,.Notes sur la tradition de l’Avatamsakasutra” par Fa- 
tsang 1% 9%. Fa-tsang, né en 643 d’une famille d’origine sogdienne établie a 
Tch’ang-ngan, fut le disciple de Tche-yen 44 #& et lui succéda comme troisiéme 
patriarche de la secte Houa-yen. I résida au Ta-yuan sseu X J& 5¥ de Tch’ang- 
ngan dés 670. I] travailla avec Siksananda a partir de 695, puis avec Yi-tsing. I 
mourut en 712, au Ta-ts’ien-fou sseu XK i 8 3 de Tch’ang-ngan. 

B. T 2098: Kou ts’ing leang tchouan % iit ix 14 ,,Traditions anciennes sur le 
Ts’ing-leang” par Houei-siang # i, moine chinois de Lan-kou # #, qui visita 
le Wou-t’ai en 667. 

C. T 2099: Kouang ts’ing leang tchouan i ii @ ,,Traditions développées 
sur le Ts’ing-leang” par Yen-yi # —, chinois qui résida au Wou-t’ai et publia 
Pouvrage en 1060. 

Voici la traduction de la premiere notice: 


A propos d’un traité (Sastra) en six cents rouleaux sur l’Avatamsaka. 
—~ Autrefois, au début de l’ére Ta-houo A # des Pei Ts’i 4b #'*3, le 
troisiéme prince, qui cherchait le bodhisattva Mafjusri sur le Ts’ing- 
leang chan, brila son corps en offrande’*. 

Ce prince avait un eunuque nommé Liecou K’ien-tche 3 at Z. Celui- 
ci, qui regrettait sa défience physique et avait assisté 4 la scéne du 
prince qui se brila lui-méme, sollicita de l’empereur la permission 
d’entrer dans la montagne [du Ts’ing-leang] pour y cultiver le Chemin. 
Un décret |’y autorisa. Alors il y apporta le Stitra [de l’Avatamsaka] et 
y consacra jour et nuit tous ses efforts. Il confessa ses fautes, récita le 
Siitra, sollicita des graces de choix et, dans |’espoir d’un secours mys- 
térieux, s’abstint de manger des céréales et ne but que de l’eau. Au bout 
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de trois semaines, sa complexion physique s’affaiblit, mais il redoubla 
de zéle. Subitement, il sentit tous ses cheveux repousser et il recouvra 
ses organes masculins. Son esprit s’éclaira et il pénétra les mysteéres. II 
étendit ses réflexions et approfondit ses recherches, et c’est alors qu’il 
composa, d’un bout a I’ autre, le susdit traité [en six cents rouleaux sur 
VAvatamsaka]. Il retourna pour rendre compte a l’empereur, et Kao- 
tsou i fill attacha foi a son histoire. Dés lors, ce fut un progrés constant, 
et le Sutra de l’Avatamsaka connut un plein succés'”. 

Sous la dynastie des Souei FA, le maitre de la Loi Houei-yuan # 3& 
du Tsing-ying sseu # #% % avait dans sa vieillesse composé un com- 
mentaire (chou i) sur ce Sutra [de |’Avatamsaka]'*°. Quand il arriva au 
chapitre de I’ Application [des mérites]'’’, il éprouva subitement mal au 
coeur. I] examina sa poitrine et il vit 4 l’endroit du coeur un pore qui 
laissait couler du sang. En outre il réva qu’une faux en main, il gravis- 
sait une haute montagne en la fauchant au fur 4 mesure, mais qu’arrivé 
a mi-chemin ses forces défaillaient et qu’il ne pouvait plus tenir debout. 
S’étant réveille, il dit 4 ses disciples: ,,Ce réve signifie que mon com- 
mentaire ne pourra pas étre terminé”. Dés lors, il interrompit son 
travail. 

Le maitre de la loi Hieou &, de Siang tcheou #4, entendit 
l’ Avatamsaka plus de cinquante fois. Il en scruta attentivement le texte 
et la teneur. Mais plus il s’efforgait, plus il s’enfongait dans le noir. 
Alors il se dit a lui-méme: ,,Ceci est la parole definitive du grand saint 
[Mafijusri]; comment pourrait-elle étre comprise par l’humble profane 
que je suis?”. 

Considérons le vaste savoir de ces deux sages [Houei-yuan et 
Hieou]. Leur grandeur et leurs ressources étaient choses rares, mais ils 
ont trainé en chemin et n’ont pas pu comprendre 1|’Avatamsaka 
jusqu’au bout. Au contraire [l’eunuque] Lieou K’ien-tche n’a méme 
pas mis quelques dizaines de jours a écrire son immense traité [en six 
cents rouleaux sur |’Avatamsaka]. Quel exploit! Mais c’est le grand 
saint [Mafijusri] qui l’a aidé: il n’y a donc 1a rien de fort étonnant'” 

Dans l’Avatamsaka, au chapitre des Résidences des Bodhisattva, il 
est dit: ,,Au nord-est il y a une résidence de Bodhisattva appelée 
Ts’ing-leang chan 7k 1, Mont Frais. Actuellement, il y a un Bod- 
hisattva nommé Mafijusrt qui, avec une myriade de Bodhisattva, s’y 
trouve toujours et préche la Loi”!””. C’est pourquoi aujourd’ hui, au pied 
de cette montagne, il y a la préfecture de Ts’ing-leang, et sur un petit 
pic au flanc sud de la montagne, le monastére de Ts’ing-leang!”°. 

Un autre nom est Wou-t’ai chan % % il, Mont aux cing terrasses”. 
Parce que ces cinq montagnes sont trés élevées, les arbres ne poussent 
pas au sommet. Parce que leur configuration ressemble a de la terre 
amassée, on parle de ,,terrasses”. Le pourtour de la montagne dépasse 
quatre cents lis. A 1’est, elle est religée au mont Heng, tH "2". 
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Sur la terrasse centrale, il y a le Ta-houa-tch’e A #4 ,,Etang aux 
grandes fleurs’”'”, Il est clair et limpide, et les vapeurs qui s’en élévent ont 
beaucoup d’efficacité. II y a aussi de belles maisons et des stupa de pierre. 

Sur la terrasse du nord il y a deux Stipa de fer # #7 @ contenant 
tous deux des reliques'**. Il y a aussi une statue de Mafiju. Au sud-est 
de la terrasse centrale, a plus de trente lis en contre-bas, il y a le Ta- 
feou sseu K # ¥ fondé par l’empereur Ming ¥/ des Han". Etant fort 
ancien, il tombe de plus en plus en ruines, mais les traces des fonda- 
tions peuvent encore étre reconnues. Au centre, il y a deux salles, |’ori- 
entale et l’occidentale, dont l’aménagement de statues subsiste 
encore’, Devant, il y a un jardin de fleurs, de deux A trois centaines 
d’arpents'*®. Tissu de fleurs entrecroisées et de toutes espéces, il 
resplendit comme de la soie fine et brille comme les feux de brumes 
ensoleillées. Il y a la des espéces extraordinaires et inouies, de vérita- 
bles raretés. Au quinzi¢me jour de la septi¢me lune, ces myriades de 
fleurs s’épanouissent a la fois. 

Ensuite, a huit ou neuf lis au nord, 1a ot autrefois le prince avait sac- 
rifié sa vie, se trouve actuellement un stipa commémoratif. 

Autrefois, au temps des Pei Ts’i # fi, le taoisme ayant subi une 
grande proscription, on éleva sur cette montagne plus de deux cents 
samgharama bouddhniques et |’on opéra des prélévements sur les taxes 
de huit préfectures, Heng-ting 44 # et autres, pour assurer aux commu- 
nautés de la montagne des ressources en vétements et médicaments"*’. 

Aujourd’hui, le Saint [Mafijusri] habite cette terre précieuse et il s’y 
trouve constamment car, selon diverses traditions, le bodhisattva 
Mafijusri préche toujours l’Avatamsakasitra en cet endroit. C’est 
pourquoi, depuis l’antiquité'** jusqu’au réne des T’ang, souvent des 
moines bouddhistes des Pays d’Occident, sans reculer devant les myri- 
ades de lis [qu’ils ont a parcourir], se rendent en ces sommets pour 
visiter [Mafijusri]; et de ce pays méme (la Chine), religieux et laics s’y 
suivent en cortéges soulevant la poussiére des orniéres. Tantét on y ren- 
contre des foules de saints moines, ou des pavillons d’Immortels et des 
terrasses précieuses. II y brille une lumiére spirituelle et des parfums 
merveilleux embaument l’atmosphére. Dans l’air, des cloches réson- 
nent automatiquement; des stances précieuses se font entendre de loin. 
Soudain et subitement s’y manifestent mille transformations mirac- 
uleuses, ainsi que le rapporte Ia ,,Notice sur le mont Ts’ing-leang”. 

La montagne se trouve 4 la limite de la préfecture de Tai € Moa 
1.600 lis de la capitale [Tch’ang-ngan]'’. Mais I’endroit se trouve aux 
frontiéres; le froid y est particuliérement rigoureux. C’est pourquoi, 
avant la quatriéme lune et aprés la septi¢me, la glace est prise et la neige 
s’accumule; une blancheur éclatante remplit tout. Sauf en plein été, il est 
impossible de gravir la montagne. Debout, sages qui avez embrassé le 
chemin! Se pourrait-il que vous n’y alliez pas tous une fois? 
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De la notice de Houei-siang, il suffira d’extraire le passage suivant (B, 1093 a 
9-13): 


La troisieme année yong-kia a % des Tsin ¥ (309)'*°, dans l’ancienne 
commanderie de Yen-men /fé P| #6, plus de cent familles de la sous- 
préfecture de Souo-jen (4 prononcer Souo-jen ou Soua-jen), fuyant des 
troubles, se retirérent sur cette montagne. Quand elles virent les mon- 
tagnards, elles s’arrétérent et ne retournérent pas chez elles, mais 
s’établirent en ces lieux escarpés et sauvages. Parfois des gens de 
passage observaient de loin leurs habitations, mais quand ils y allaient 
pour leur faire visite, nul ne savait plus ou ils étaient. C’est pourquoi on 
considéra cette montagne comme une capitale des Immortels. Un Livre 
des Immortels dit: ,,Le Mont aux cinq terrasses est appelé le Palais 
pourpre; il s’en dégage souvent des vapeurs pourpres. Des Immortels y 
habitent”. 


Les quelques renseignements réunis ici permettent de dégager les grandes 
lignes de l’histoire du Wou-t’ai chan. La montagne fut un centre taoiste et un 
séjour d’Immortels jusqu’ au début du IVe siécle (309). Au cours du IVe siecle, 
les bouddhistes se |’annexérent et y situérent le bodhisattva Majfijusri. La mon- 
tagne avec ses cinq pics, son lac et ses Immortels était, comme le Gandha- 
madana en Inde et le Gosrnga au Khotan, un lieu saint tout indiqué pour 
Mafijusti et ses cing cents rsi. A une date que nous essayerons de déterminer, les 
traducteurs chinois de l’Avatamsaka introduisirent dans le texte original un 
passage donnant le Ts’ing-leang chan (autre nom du Wou-t’ai chan) comme une 
ancienne résidence de Mafijusri. Dans la seconde moitié du Ve siécle, en 471 ou 
477, Vempereur Hiao-wen Hong des Pei Wei érigea sur la montagne le 
monastére du Ta Feou-t’ou Ling-tsieou qui fut sans doute le premier monument 
bouddhique de |’endroit. Vers la méme date, un ,,troisi¢me prince” y brila son 
corps par ,,dévouement” 4 Majfijusri. 

Le culte du grand Bodhisattva était déja trés florissant au début du Vle 
siécle'*', Sous les Pei Ts’i (550-577), plus de deux cents samghardma furent 
construits au Wou-t’ai, et un prélévement sur les taxes des habitants des districts 
voisins fut affecté a l’entretien des moines. 

Mais c’est sous les T’ang (618-907) que le culte de Majfijusri atteignit sou 
apogée en Chine. Les laborieux patriarches de la secte Houa-yen, Tche-yen 
(602-668), Fa-tsang (643-712), Tch’engkouan (737-820 ou 838), ainsi que Li 
T’ong-hiuan, qui firent de la montagne leur terre sainte, contribuérent grande- 
ment a son succes. Le Wou-t’ai chan commenga a étre fréquenté par des boud- 
dhistes de toute la Chine et par des pélerins étrangers, indiens, japonais et 
tibétains. Le pélerinage s’organisa: des plans et des notices furent mis a la dispo- 
sition des visiteurs!*”. 
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2. La falsification de l’Avatamsaka 


On a wu le réle important joué par l’Avatamsaka et la secte Houa-yen dans les 
traditions relatives au Wou-t’ai. Il convient d’esquisser ici l’histoire de 
l’Avatamsaka en Chine et de relever les manipulations auxquelles il fut soumis 
en ce qui concerne la montagne sainte. 


Premiéres traductions partielles de \ Avatamsaka. — Nous ignorons tout de 
la genése de l’Avatamsaka sanskrit dont quelques parties seulement, — le Dhar- 
madhatupravesa, le Gandavyitha et le Dasabhimika —, nous sont parvenues 


dans l’original. S’agissait-il d’une ceuvre homogéne, ou d’une collection de 
textes disparates artificiellement groupés, comme ce fut le cas, semble-t-il, pour 
le Ratnakuta? Les Chinois ne se sont pas posé la question. Pour eux, |’ Avatam- 
saka fut préché par le Buddha, collationné par Mafijusri et conservé durant six 
siécles dans le palais des Naga. Au cours de sa visite en ce palais, Nagarjuna put 
apprendre par cceur la fameuse recension longue en 100.000 gatha, mais au 
cours de ses prédications il dut la réduire considérablement a cause de l’imbécil- 
lité de ses auditeurs. 

Jusqu’au Ve siécle, l’Avatamsaka pénétra en Chine par bribes et morceaux, a 
travers les traductions partielles exécutées aux Ie et IIle si¢cles par Lokaksema 
a Lo-yang (T 280), Tche K’ien a Nankin (T. 281) et surtout Dharmaraksa 4 
Tch’ang-ngan (T 283, 285, 288, 291, 292). Parue en 297, la traduction du 
Dasabhumika par Dharmaraksa fit grande impression. Un exemplaire, facheuse- 
ment amputé du premier rouleau, parvint méme a Siang-yang % &, au Hou-pei, 
dans la célébre bibliothéque de Tao-ngan 3% # qui y séjourna de 365 4 379. Tao- 
ngan tenait cet exemplaire pour une rareté, louait la traduction de Dharmaraksa 
et déplorait qu’elle fat si peu connue en Chine!*’. 

Découverte et traduction de la recension en 36.000 gatha. — La découverte 
de la premiére recension compléte de l’Avatamsaka fut le fait de Tche Fa-ling 
XE H sur lequel les renseignements sont fragmentaires et contradictories. 

Il convient d’abord d’éliminer les données fournies par le Fa yuan 
tchou lin'**, compilé en 668. Selon cette source, aprés le regn e de l’empereur 
Houan (147-168) des Heou Han, cinq religieux d’Occident, originaires d’un 
royaume de |’Inde du Nord, vinrent en Chine. C’étaient Tche Fa-ling, Tche 
K’ien, Tchou Fa-hou (Dharmaraksa), Tchou Tao-cheng et Tche Leou-tch’an. 
Fa-ling récita de vive voix un chapitre du Pratimoksa et des Karmavacana, et 
serait a ce titre l’introducteur de |’ordination religieuse en Chine. S. Lévi, E. 
Chavannes et P. Pelliot ont dénoncé l’incohérence de cette information qui 
réunit en une méme ambassade cing personnages de date et de provenance dif- 
férentes'**. 

Selon le Kao seng tchouan publié par Houei-kiao entre 519 et 544, et le 
Tch’ou san tsang ki tsi publié par Seng-yeou en 515, Fa-ling fut le disciple de 
Houei-yuan #€ 3% (334-416), moine chinois influent qui fonda, en 402, au mont 
Lou J Wi (le Kou-ling moderne dans le Kiang-si) |’Association du Lotus Blane 
et exerca une sorte de patriarcat sur tout le bouddhisme chinois'**. 
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Primitivement, beaucoup de Stitra en usage a l’est du fleuve [Yang- 
tseu] étaient incomplets; les regles du dhyana n’ étaient pas connues et 
le Vinayapitaka était défectueux. Déplorant ces déficiences de la doc- 
trine, Houei-yuan envoya ses disciples Fa-tsing i #, Fa-ling, etc., 
chercher au loin les Sutra. Ils franchirent les sables et les neiges et, 
aprés bien des années, ils firent retour. Tous avaient trouvé des textes 
sanskrits qui, alors, purent étre traduits'*’. 


Les deux mémes sources, mais a un autre endroit, précisent que: ,,Le sramane 
Tche Fa-ling, arrivé au Yu-t’ien ¥ Bi (Khotan), obtint les 36.000 gatha de la 
partie antérieure de I’ Avatamsaka. Mais il n’y avait pas de traduction’”"*. 

Un document contemporain, la préface a la traduction du Vinaya des Dhar- 
maguptaka exécutée eu 410, fournit des dates et des précisions sur la mission de 
Fa-ling: 


En l’année jen-tch’en ¥ J® (392), il y eut le Sramane Tche Fa-ling du 
pays des Tsin'**. Constant la perversion des pays-frontiéres et déplorant 
le peu de diffusion de la discipline correcte, il fit le sacrifice de sa vie et 
s’exposa aux dangers afin de répandre la religion parmi ceux qui l’igno- 
raient. A l’ouest, il franchit les Sables mouvants en direction des Indes 
lointaines. Passant par le Khotan, il y rencontra la secte des Dhar- 
maguptaka et un trepitakin du Mahayana, le sramane Buddhayasas. 
C’était un homme de talent, au vaste savoir, qui comprenait et prati- 
quait les Stra, le Vinaya ainsi que le Tripitaka. Ensemble ils recitérent 
et étudiérent les textes. Puis, au Khotan, ils réunirent une masse de 
Sutra dans leur vihara. Aprés quoi, ils firent retour et, en l’année wou- 
chen J& #1 (408), arrivérent au pays des Ts’in. Yao 4, le souverain des 
Ts’in', rempli d’admiration pour les profonds mystéres et les beautés 
cachées [du bouddhisme], déclara que la grande Loi est profonde, que 
pour sauver les étres il faut des sila et que ceux-ci, étant propagés par 
une foule de saints, ne peuvent avoir de défauts. Alors, cette méme 
année, Yao invita a deux reprises [Buddhayasas] a traduire le 
151 


Vinayapitaka’”’. 


Pour condensée qu’elle soit, cette notice tient assez bien et correspond a ce 
que nous savons par ailleurs. Dés le IIe siécle, le Khotan constituait une réserve 
de Mahayanasittra. Comme on 1’a vu plus haut!**, Tchou Che-hing y trouva, en 
260, un manuscrit indien de la Paricavimsatisdhasrika, texte qui fut traduit a 
Tch’ang-ngan, en 291, par le Khotanais Moksala (T 221). En 296, un autre 
Khotanais, Gitamitra, arrivait 4 Tch’ang-ngan avec un nouveau manuscrit du 
méme texte'?, Enfin Fa-hien, qui séjourna trois mois au Khotan, en 401, fut 
frappé par |’essor du Mahayana en ce petit royaume, entouré de régions restées 
jusqu’alors d’obédience sarvastivadin'™. 

Le religieux kasmirien Buddhayasas, alors qu’il tenait école a Cha-lé tb & 
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(Kashgar), instruisit Kumarajiva (344-409) dans le Grand Véhicule et l’initia a 
la scolastique madhyamika. Plus tard, apprenant que Kumarajiva se trouvait a 
Kou-tsang #4 # (prés de Leang-tcheou dans le Kan-sou), il gagna cette derni¢re 
ville, vers l'année 401. Mais Kumarajiva venait d’étre enlevé par une armée chi- 
noise et installé de force 4 Tch’ang-ngan par le souverain barbare Yao Hing. 
Averti de l’arrivée de Buddhayasas 4 Kou-tsang, Kum§arajiva pria Yao Hing de 
linviter a4 Tch’ang-ngan, mais l’empereur refusa. Mais quand Yao Hing 
demanda 4 Kumi§rajiva de traduire des textes bouddhiques, celui-ci insista de 
nouveau pour que Yasas fit appelé, car, disait-il, il était plus capable que lui de 
remplir cette tache. Yao Hing envoya alors quelques émissaires avec des 
présents pour prier Yasas de venir a Tch’ang-ngan. YaSas refusa les présents et 
fit savoir a l’empereur que, s’il ne devait pas étre mieux traité que Kumarajiva, il 
n’accepterait pas l’invitation. Frappé par cette fiére réponse, l’empereur envoya 
une nouvelle invitation et de belles promesses. YaSas arriva a Tch’ang-ngan en 
408 et se mit aussitét au travail. Aidé de Tchou Fo-nien, il publia, dés 410, une 
traduction du Vinaya des Dharmaguptaka (T 1428) et, en 413, une traduction du 
Dirghagama (T 1).'*. 

Tout ceci peut se concilier avec ce qui a été dit précédemment. Cependant les 
maitres chinois de l’Avatamsaka, au Ville siécle, ont éssayé d’étoffer et de 
corser la biographie de Fa-ling. 

1. Dans son Houa yen king tchouan ki (T 2073), Fa-tsang (643-712), le 
troisiéme patriarche de la secte Houa-yen, donne de nouveaux détails sur la 
découverte, par Fa-ling, de la recension en 36.000 gatha: 


Le K’ai houang san pao lou Wi & = 3% & dit qu’autrefois, a plus de 
2.000 lis an sud-est du Khotan, il y avait le pays de Tché-kiu-kia 
35 44] 'S°, Ses rois, de génération en génération, vénéraient le 
Mahayana. Les moines illustres de tous les pays qui venaient en ce ter- 
ritoire étaient tous mis a l’épreuve. S’ils étaient hinay4nistes, le roi les 
chassait et ne les gardait pas; s’ils étaient mahayanistes, il les invitait a 
s’arréter et les entretenait. Dans le palais du roi se trouvaient les Stitra 
de l’Avatamsaka, de la Mahaprajna [-padramita] et du Mahasamnipata: 
chacun comptait dix myriades de gathd. Le roi lui-méme en assurait la 
garde et détenait personnellement la clé de la porte; lors des lectures, il 
Vouvrait et faisait des offrandes de fleurs parfumées. En outre, dans la 
chapelle, il faisait disposer toutes sortes d’ornements: collections de 
joyaux, fleurs suspendues, fruits de saison et hors de saison. Il induisait 
ses vassaux a venir y faire leurs dévotions. En outre, au sud-est de ce 
pays, a plus de 20 lis, il y avait une montagne trés escarpée ou |’on 
avait déposé |’ Avatamsaka, le Mahasamnipata, le Vaipulya (?), le Rat- 
nakata, \e Lankavatadra, \e Vaipulya (?), la Sariputradharani, \a 
Puspakitadharant, le Tou-sa-lo-tsang ® W& ¥@ % (Tusarapitaka?)'°’, la 
Mahaprajna[paramita],  [l’octuple Prajna(padramita)| et le 
Mahadmegha: en tout douze ouvrages ayant chacun dix myriades de 
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gatha. D’aprés les lois du royaume il est de tradition de les protéger et 
de les garder.” I y eut, sous la dynastie des Tong Tsin, le sramane Tche 
Fa-ling. Tempérament magnanime, il prit secrétement une résolution 
excellente. I] aimait le Mahayana a en oublier le dormir et le manger. 
Muni d’un sac de vivres et armé d’un baton, il se rendit la [a Tch6-kiu- 
p’an], au péril de sa vie, pour y chercher [des textes] et il trouva les 
36.000 gatha formant la partie antérieure de l’Avatamsaka, qu’ il rap- 
porta ici. Ce sont elles qui furent traduites sons la dynastie des Tsin'”*. 


Ici Fa-tsang, pour étoffer la mince biographie de Fa-ling, y a introduit des 
renseignements plus ou moins légendaires concernant le royaume de Karghalik. 
Il les emprunte au K’ai houang san pao lou, c’est-a-dire au Li tai san pao ki (T 
2034, k. 12, p. 103 a 10-24) publié en 597 (17e année de l’ére K 'ai-houang), et 
dont |’auteur se référe lui-méme a des informations données oralement par le 
traducteur Jinagupta, son contemporain. 

Ce fut en effet dans la seconde moitié du Vle siécle, donc un siécle et demi 
aprés Fa-ling, que les Chinois apprirent l’existence 4 Karghalik d’une riche et 
volumineuse collection de Mahayanasutra. Ce renseignement leur fut commu- 
niqué par |’Indien Jinagupta (528-605)'*’, un ksatriya originaire de Purusapura 
(Peshawer), au Gandhara. A |’age de vingt-sept ans, il entreprit, avec dix com- 
pagnons, un long et périlleux voyage en Asie Centrale a travers le Kapisa, 
l’Him4lya, le royaume des Huns Hephthalites, Tash Kurgan, le Khotan, la 
région du Koukou-nor, le Kan-sou pour arriver enfin 4 Tch’angngan dans la 
période wou-tch’eng # KH (559-560) de l’empereur Ming des Pei Tcheou. 
Les textes ne disent pas qu’il soit passé par Karghalik, mais c’est lui qui décrivit 
aux Chinois les richesses de la bibliothéque du roi de Tché-kiu-kia et de la mon- 
tagne voisine!, Il faut lui laisser la responsabilité de cette découverte et ne pas 
Vattribuer a Fa-ling. 

2. Au temoignage des sources anciennes examinées plus haut, Fa-ling ren- 
contra Buddhayasas au Khotan en 392 et rentra avec lui a Tch’ang-ngan, via 
Kou-tsang, en 408. Houei-ying 3 ¥, disciple de Fa-tsang, et qui vécut durant la 
premicre moitié du VIlIle siécle, substitue Buddhabhadra 4 Buddhayasas: ce 
serait donc Buddhabhadra que Fa-ling aurait rencontré au Khotan et ce serait 
avec Buddhabhadra qu’il aurait regagné la Chine. 

Dans son Ta fang kouang to houa yen king kan ying tchouan ,,Relation des 
exaucements de l’Avatamsakasiitra”, texte remanié en 783 (T 2074), Houei-ying 
écrit: 


Sous les Tong Tsin (317-420), le sramane Tche Fa-ling avait quitté la 
maison dans sa jeunesse. Animé d’une résolution pure, et déplorant les 
changements subis par la Bonne Loi aprés le Nirvana du Buddha, il alla 
dans les pays d’Occident pour y chercher des textes sacrés. Arrivé 
au Khotan, il y rencontra, venu d’Occident, un trepitaka, maitre de la 
Loi en Véhicule unique (ekayadna), nommé Buddhabhadra, en chinois 
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Kio-hien # &. Il appartenait au clan des Sakya et descendait du roi 
Amrtodana. II possédait le troisiéme fruit du Mahayana correspondant a 
la troisiéme terre des Bodhisattva. I] était arrivé [au Khotan] avec un 
texte sanskrit de |’Avatamsaka, texte comportant plus de 36.000 gatha. 
Quand il y avait des choses qu’ il ne comprenait pas dans ce Sutra, il 
montait au ciel des Tusita et interrogeait le bhagavat Maitreya. Fa-ling 
supplia ce trepitaka de descendre en Chine pour y répandre |’ Avatam- 
saka. Cédant a son invitation, Buddhabhadra arriva a la capitale 
[Tch’ang-ngan] et s’y fixa. Mais ses maniéres ne ressemblaient pas a 
celles du vulgaire: il sortait et entrait librement par les baies des 
fenétres. Tous les moines de son entourage étaient effrayés et le pre- 
naient pour Mara. La communauté interrogea donc le trepitaka et lui 
demanda: Maitre de la Loi, possédez-vous les qualités surhumaines? — 
Le trepitaka leur répondit: Je les ai d’ores et déja obtenues. Les 
supérieurs réunirent la communauté religieuse de la capitale et, au 
cours d’une procédure ecclésiastique (dharmakarman), décidérent son 
expulsion. Le trepitaka prenant son vétement et son bol aux auménes, 
monta dans les airs, manifesta les airs, manifesta les transformations et, 
assis et volant, il arriva au Sud, 4 Yang-tcheou % iM, comme un oiseau 
volant dans les airs. Tous les moines furent stupéfaits et confus, mais 
ne purent le rattraper'®!. 


Cette histoire ne résiste pas 4 l’examen. Ce n’est pas avec Fa-ling, mais avec 
Tche-yen # #& que Buddhabhadra gagna la Chine. II] s’y rendit en passant par le 
Tonkin et n’arriva 4 Tch’ang-ngan que vers 410. 

Moine chinois originaire du Kan-sou, Tche-yen quitta Tchang-yi 3% #& (Kan- 
tcheou au Kan-sou) au mois d’aoit 400 et, en compagnie de Fa-hien, gagna 
Karashar (Arsi)!. De 1a il dut retourner 4 Kao-tch’ang #% & (Tourfan) pour s’y 
réapprovisionner avant de reprendre la route. II arriva au Kasmir vers 401 et, 
avec Buddhabhadra qui s’y trouvait déja, il suivit les legons du maitre en yoga 
Buddhasena'®. Il y resta au moins trois ans. En 404, il repartit pour la Chine 
enmenant avec lui Buddhabhadra, pour |’aider a traduire la Yogadcdrabhimi de 
Buddhasena et d’autres textes sanskrits. Les deux compagnons passérent par les 
Ts’ong-ling #44 (Monts des Oignons, dans les Pamirs) et les Six Royaumes 

% WW) pour aboutir au Tonkin (Kiao-tche 2% Bt, en annamite Giao-chi)'™. De la 
ils s’embarquérent pour la Chine. Il y a désaccord sur la date exacte de leur 
arrivée 4 Tch’ang-ngan'®: ce fut, semblet-il, vers 410'. A Tch’ang-ngan, Bud- 
dhabhadra excita la jalousie des disciples chinois de Kumarajiva. Aussi accepta- 
t-il invitation de Houei-yuan 4 se rendre dans la Chine du Sud. Vers 412, au 
mont Lou, dans le Kiang-si, il traduisit la Yogdcarabhiimi de Buddhasena. Puis 
il gagna Nankin ot, de 413 jusqu’a sa mort survenue en 429, il traduisit encore 
une foule de textes sanskrits et notamment la recension de |’Avatamsaka en 
36.000 gatha trouvée par Fa-ling. 

Ainsi donc, si Houei-ying, dans son T 2074, s’écarte délibérément des 
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sources anciennes pour faire de Fa-ling le compagnon de voyage de Buddhab- 
hadra (et non plus de Buddhayasas), c’est uniquement pour le plaisir d’associer, 
dans de mémes aventures, le dépisteur et le traducteur de la premiére recension 
complete de l’ Avatamsaka. 

En ce qui concerne la traduction, les renseignements sont précis et unanimes: 


Autrefois, le religieux Tche Fa-ling trouva au Khotan la recension en 
36.000 gatha de 1 Avatamsaka. Le dixiéme jour de la troisi¢me lune de 
la quatorziéme année yi-hi % & des Tsin (30 avril 418), 4 Yang-tcheou 
#% M, au Tao-tch’ang sseu 34 % % fondé par le ministre des travaux Sie 
Che #4, on invita le maitre indien en dhyana Buddhabhadra. Tenant 
en mains le texte sanskrit, il traduisit le sanskrit en chinois des Tsin. Le 
Sramane Che Fa-ye #34 3% recut personnellement la traduction au 
pinceau. Le gouverneur de la commanderie de Wou #%, Mong K’ai 
if HA, et le général de la garde de droite, Tch’ou Chou-tou # ® &, 
furent alors les bienfaiteurs en titre’. La traduction fut terminée le 
dixiéme jour de la sixiéme lune de la deuxiéme année yuan-hi 70% (6 
juillet 420). On collationna en tout a deux reprises le texte sanskrit, et le 
collationnement fut terminé le vingt-huitiéme jour de la douziéme lune 
de la deuxiéme année yong-tch’ou #9 des grands Song (16 avril 
421)'®, 


Cette traduction comptait 60 rouleaux et 34 chapitres. A son propos, on lit 
encore: 


Plus de cent personnes, les sramanes Houei-yen # f'®, Houei-yi 
tt %&'", etc., critiquaient et déterminaient le texte et le sens, et com- 
paraient le chinois et le sanskrit. On obtint ainsi un texte excellent. 
C’est pourquoi, au Tao-tch’ang sseu, il y a encore une salle dite de 
VAvatamsaka'”, 


Mais si la bibliographie chinoise est une science exacte, astreinte a des préci- 
sions rigoureuses, la poésie ne perd pas ses droits. Aussi voyons-nous la Rela- 
tion de exaucements de \’ Avatamsaka introduire un peu de fantaisie dans ces 
longues et fastidieuses séances de traduction: 


A Kien-ye 3% (Nankin), dans le monastére de Sie, le ministre des 
travaux, on avait construit une salle pour conserver les textes sacrés. On 
y traduisit l’Avatamsaka. Au moment ou on allait traduire ce Sutra, 
devant la salle, apparut soudainement un étang. Chaque matin, deux 
paysans vétus de bleu sortaient de l’étang, pénétraient dans la salle aux 
Sutra, lavaient, balayaient, broyaient l’encre et faisaient le service; le 
soir arrivé, ils rentraient passer la nuit dans l’étang. Selon la tradition, 
on expliquait que l’Avatamsaka était resté longtemps dans le palais des 
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Naga. C’étaient donc des rois-naga qui, pour faire honneur aux traduc- 
teurs, venaient faire le service en personne. En suite de quoi on a 
changé le nom du monastére et on |’a appelé Hing-yen sseu & i = 
, Monastére de l’avénement de l’Avatamsaka”!”. 


Traduction de la recension en 40.000 gatha. — Cependant les Chinois 
n’avaient pas perdu l’espoir de se procurer un jour la fameuse recension en 
100.000 gatha rapportée par Nagarjuna du pays des Naga. 

Par ailleurs, il semble que l’indien Paramartha ait pris un malin plaisir a les 
confirmer dans leurs illusions. Paramartha (500-569)'%, en chinois Tchen-ti #% 3%, 
était un brahmane originaire d’Ujjayini en Avanti. Converti au bouddhisme, il se 
fit missionnaire et, en 546, débarqua 4 Canton avec 240 pofthi de manuscrits. II 
gagna Nankin durant la 7° lune intercalaire de l’année 548. L’empereur Leang 
Wou-ti 3 x HH (502-549) le recut royalement, mais Paramartha perdit bientét 
son protecteur et, durant tout le reste de sa vie, erra en Chine du sud, ballotté par 
les événements politiques, mais traduisant force Sutra partout ou il se trouvait. 

Interrogé par le Chinois sur les recensions de l’Avatamsaka, voici ce qu’il 
leur dit: 


Les traditions en cours dans les pays d’Occident disent que le bod- 
hisattva Nagarjuna se rendit dans le palais des Naga et y vit l’Avatam- 
saka Mahacintyavimoksasitra. ll y avait trois recensions. La recension 
longue comptait des gathad aussi nombreuses que les poussiéres con- 
tenues dans dix trichiliomégachiliocosmes (trisahasramahdasahas- 
ralokadhatu) et comportait des chapitres (parivarta) aussi nombreux 
que les poussiéres contenues dans un univers a quatre continents 
(caturdvipa). La recension moyenne comptait 49 myriades et 8.800 
gatha et comportait 1.200 parivarta. La recension courte comptait 10 
myriades de gathd et comportait 48 parivarta. Deux de ces recensions, 
la longue et la moyenne, accessibles [seulement] a I’ceil omniscient (?) 
et n’étant pas a la portée des profanes (prthagjana), restérent cachées et 
ne circulérent pas. La recension courte est actuellement répandue dans 
les Indes. Il en fut ainsi parce que les aptitudes [des auditeurs] sont dis- 
semblables et que leur érudition différe. Mafijusri et Samantabhadra, 
eux, recurent l’enseignement complet de |’Avatamsaka [dans sa recen- 
sion longue]; Vasubandhu et Nagarjuna en virent tout juste un succé- 
dané [:la recension courte en 10 myriades]. Quant aux petits saints, tout 
en étant de leur entourage, ils n’entendirent rien; ce sont les grands 
saints qui, par des voies extraordinaires, en eurent la connaissance 
anticipée. Les succés de la sainte doctrine dépendent du degré des 
capacités: cela est évident. En outre, parce que Buddha a quitté ce 
monde depuis les étres se sont viciés: leurs forces physiques et leurs 
intelligences ont baissé et ils n’ont plus eu la force de retenir au 
complet cette recension courte [en dix myriades de gatha]'”*. 
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Or voici que Jinagupta, arrivé a Tch’ang-ngan en 560, affirmait l’existence a 
Karghalik, tant au palais du roi que sur la montagne voisine de la capitale, de la 
fameuse recension en dix myriades de gathd. La nouvelle fut presque aussitét 
consignée dans le Li tai san pao ki en 597, et les Mémoires de Hiuan-tsang, pub- 
li¢es par Pien-ki en 646, semblaient la confirmer. 

Tous les espoirs étaient donc permis, et les recherches reprirent. Elles 
aboutirent 4 la découverte et a la traduction d’une recension, non pas en 
100.000, mais en 40.000 gatha et 39 parivarta occupant 80 rouleaux. Ici nous 
avons le témoignage direct de Fa-tsang qui collabora a cette traduction: 
Siksananda'’?>, du monastére de Fo-cheou-ki sseu #4 #2 dans 
la capitale divine (Lo-yang) des Grands Tcheou Jil’, en chinois 
des T’ang Hio-hi # &, est originaire du Khotan; son savoir est vaste 
et étendu et son idéal est d’étre utile aux étres. Il est versé dans 
le Grand et le Petit Véhicule et, aussi, dans les traités des hérétiques. 
L’Impératrice Céleste T’ien Heou X Ja!” répand_ brillamment 
la lumiére du Buddha et vénére le Mahayana. Dans |’ancienne 
traduction de l’Avatamsaka, les lieux (tch’ou %, sthdna) et les 
assemblées (houei #, parsad) [ou le Sutra avait été préché] n’ étaient 
pas au complet'”. C’est pourquoi, apprenant qu’au loin il y avait 
au Khotan un texte sanskrit de ce Sutra, l’impératrice envoya des 
messagers pour chercher des informations et inviter un traducteur. 
C’est ainsi que Siksananda, prenant avec lui le Sutra, arriva au 
palais impérial l'année yi-wei G #, premiére de la période fcheng- 
cheng ##32 de T’ien Heou (695); c’est dans la capitale orientale 
(Lo-yang), au monastére de Pien-k’ong sseu du Palais impérial 
K AF Me 48 5, qu’il traduisit l’Avatamsakasitra. T’ien Heou daigna 
assister en personne aux séances; elle composa la préface'” et, maniant 
elle-méme le pinceau, elle inscrivit le titre en téte. Un Indien du sud, le 
sramane Bodhiruci'®, et le sramane Yi-tsing #% #%#'*! récitérent ensem- 
ble le texte sanskrit; aprés, le texte fut remis aux Sramanes Fou-li 1 fi 
182. Fa-tsang 1 &'®, etc. La traduction fut terminée au monastére 
de Fo-cheou-ki sseu, l’année ki-hai & &%, deuxiéme de la période 
cheng-li 3 E'**. 


Les trois traductions de l’Avatamsaka. — En résumé, nous disposons 
actuellement de deux traductions chinoises et d’une traduction tibétaine de 
V’Avatamsaka: 

1. T 278 Ta fang kouang fo houa yen king, 34 parivarta en 60 rouleaux. — 
Cette traduction fut exécutée par Buddhabhadra, 4 Nankin, de 418 4 420, sur une 
recension sanskrite en 36.000 gatha découverte au Khotan par Fa-ling entre 392 
et 408. 

2. T 279 Ta fang kouang fo houa yen king, 39 parivarta en 80 rouleaux. — 
Cette traduction fut exécutée par Siksananda, a Lo-yang, de 695 4 699, sur 
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une recension sanskrite en 40.000 gathd apportée du Khotan par Siksananda en 
695. 

3. Otani Kanjur Catalogue n° 761 (Otani ed. of the Tibetan Tripitaka, vol. 
25-26): Sans rgvas Phal po che zes bya ba Sin tu rgyas pa chen pohi mdo, 45 
parivarta. Cette traduction fut exécutée, dans le premier quart du [Xe siécle!®*, 
par Jinamitra, Surendrabodhi et Ye-ses-sde. 

Le Ts’ing-leang chan et les versions chinoises. — Comme on 1’a vu au début 
de cette section, le Wou-t’ai chan ou Ts’ing-leang chan tire ses titres de noblesse 
d’un passage des versions chinoises de |’Avatamsaka (T 278, k. 29, p. 590 a 
3-5; T 279, k. 45, p. 241 b 20-23) ov il est dit: ,,Dans la région du nord-est, il y 
a une residence de Bodhisattva nommée Ts’ing-leang chan. Dans le passé, les 
Bodhisattva y habitaient toujours. La, présentement, il y a un Bodhisattva appelé 
Mafijusri. I a un entourage d’une myriade de Bodhisattva et toujours il préche la 
Loi”. 

C’est 4 ce passage que se referent sans cesse les historiens et les choniqueurs 
de l’Avatamsaka et du Wou-t’ai. 

En s’y référant, Fa-tsang (T 2073, k. 1, p. 157 a 8-10) cite le passage libre- 
ment. Houei-siang (T 2098, k. 1, p. 1092 c 22-24) reproduit textuellement la tra- 
duction de Buddhabhadra (T 278, /.c.). Yen-yi (T 2099, k. 1, p. 1103 6 18~21) 
cite textuellement la traduction de Siksananda (T 279, /.c.). La citation adoptée 
par Houei-ying (T 2074, p. 175 b 21-23) est beaucoup plus libre et ajoute une 
précision qui, en l’occurrence, n’était pas négligeable: ,,Au pays de Tchen-tan 
& 4 (Chine), au nord-est, etc.”. 

Cependant, je crois pouvoir affirmer que la mention du Ts’ing-leang chan et 
de Majfijusri dans le passage en question est une interpolation chinoise et ne 
faisait pas partie de la recension originale de l’ Avatamsaka. 

La falsification de l’Avatamsaka. — La mention du Ts’ing-leang chan se 
trouve dans les traductions chinoises du chapitre intitulé P’ouw sa tchou tch’ou 
45 EE R(T 278, k. 29, p. 589 c-590 b; T 279, k. 45, p. 241 bc). A ce chapitre 
correspond, dans la version tibétaine, le lehu intitulé Byan chub sems dpahi gnas 
(OKC 761, vol. Li, p. 275 a 8-277 a 3). 

Comme le titre l’indique, il y est question des résidences ou des stations 
occupées au temps passé par des Bodhisattva (piirvakale bodhisattvadhyasitani 
sthdnani). Le chapitre comprend deux parties bien distinctes: 


1. Hluit résidences constituées par des montagnes mythiques situées dans les 
quatre régions principales (dis) et les quatre régions intermédiaires (vidis) 
de notre univers 4 quatre continents. Pour chacune de ces résidences, le 
texte mentionne quatre choses: 


le région (dis ou vidis), 

le nom de la montagne mythique, 

le nom du Bodhisattva principal qui l’habite, 
le nombre des Bodhisattva qui |’entourent. 


2° FP 
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2. Quatorze résidences situées en Inde méme et pour lesquelles le texte men- 


tionne seulement: 


a. le nom du district indien (par exemple: Mathura), 
b. le nom de la résidence elle-méme (par exemple: Samtosani guha). 


Seules les huit premiéres résidences nous intéressent ici. En voici le texte 


tibétain avec une traduction frangaise: 


1. Sar phyogs logs na snon tshe 
byan chub sems dpah bzugs bzugs 
pahi ri Dran sron hbyun ba zes bya 
bahi yod de. de la byan chub sems 
dpah Rdo rjehi dpal zes bya ba byan 
chub sems dpahi hkhor sum brgya dan 
Idan pa chos ston to. 

2. Lho phyogs logs na snon byan 
chub sems dpah bzugs bzugs pahi ri 
Dpal gyi phun po zes bya ba yod de. 
de la byan chub sems dpah Chos kyi 
blo gros ses bya ba byan chub sems 
dpahi hkhor Ina brgya dan Idan pa 
chos ston to. 

3. Nub phyogs logs na snon byan 
chub sems dpah bzugs bzugs pahi ri 
Rdo rjehi hod hphro can zes bya ba 
yod de. de la byan chub sems dpah 
Sen gehi hgro hgro ba zes bya ba byan 
chub sems dpahi hkhor sum brgya dan 
Idan pa chos ston to. 

4. Byan phyogs logs na snon byan 
chub sems dpah bzugs bzugs pahi ri 
Spos kyi phun po zes bya ba yod de. 
de la byan chub sems dpah Spos kyi 
glan po zes bya ba byan chub sems 
dpahi hkhor ston phrag gsum dan Idan 
pa chos ston to. 

5. Sar phyogs logs na snon byan 
chub sems dpah bzugs bzugs pahi ri 
Span ri zes bya ba yod de. de la byan 
chub sems dpah Hjam dpal zes bya ba 
byan chub sems dpahi hkhor ston 
phrag bcu dan Idan pa chos ston to. 


1. Dans la région de lest 
(purvasyam disi), il y a le mont Nais- 
sance des ermites (rsyutpdda) habite 
autrefois par des bodhisattva. C’est 1a 
que le bodhisattva Vajrasri, entouré de 
300 bodhisattva, préche la Loi. 


2. Dans la région du_ sud 
(daksinasyam disi), il y a le mont Pic 
de beauté (srikita) habité autrefois par 
des bodhisattva. C’est 1a que le bod- 
hisattva Dharmamati, entouré de 500 
bodhisattva, préche la Loi. 


3. Dans la région de l’ouest 
(pascimadyam disi), il y a le mont Eclat 
du diamant (vajrarcis) habité autrefois 
par des bodhisattva. C’est la que le 
bodhisattva Simhavikrantagamin, 
entouré de 300 bodhisattva, préche la 
Loi. 

4. Dans la région du_ nord 
(uttarasyam disi), il y a le mont Pic 
des parfums (gandhakita) habité 
autrefois par des bodhisattva. C’est la 
que le bodhisattva Gandhahastin, 
entouré de 3.000 bodhisattva, préche 
la Loi. 

5. Dans la région de Test 
(purvasyam disi), il y a le mont Mon- 
tagne herbeuse (sadvalaparvata)'* 
habité autrefois par des bodhisattva. 
C’est 1a que le bodhisattva Mafijusni, 


entouré de 10.000 bodhisattva, préche 
la Loi. 
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6. Byan dan Sar gyi phyogs 
mtshams logs na snon byan chub sems 
dpah bzugs bzugs pahi ri Rgya misho 
chen po bzihi gnas Rdo rjehi ri zes 
bya ba yod de. de la byan chub sems 
dpah Chos kyis hphags pa zes bya ba 
byan chub sems dpahi hkhor brgya 
phrag bcu gfiis dan Idan pa chos ston 
to. 

7. Sar lohi phyogs mtshams logs na 
snon byan chub sems dpah bzugs 
bzugs pahi ri Mchod rten zes bya ba 
yod de. de la byan chub sems dpah 
Lhahi khun po zes bya ba byan chub 
sems dpahi hkhor ston dan Idan pa 
chos ston to. 

8. Lho dan nub kyi phyogs 
mtshams logs na snon byan chub sems 
dpah bzugs bzugs pahi ri Hod ces bya 
ba yod de. de la byan chub sems dpah 
Bzan pohi dpal zes bya ba byan chub 
sems dpahi hkhor ston phrag gsum 
dan bdan pa chos ston to. 

9. Nub dan byan gi>'®’) phyogs 
mtshams logs na snon byan chub sems 
dpah bzugs bzugs pahi ri Spos kyi nad 
can zes bya ba yod de. de la byan 
chub sems dpah Spos kyi hod zer rab 
tu hgyed pa zes bya ba byan chub 
sems dpahi hkhor ston phrag Ina dan 
Idan pa chos ston to. 


6. Dans la région intermédiaire du 
nord-est (uttarapurvasyam vidisi), il y 
a le mont appelé ,,Montagne de 
diamant se trouvant dans les quatre 
grands océans” (caturmahdsamu- 
drastha vajraparvata) et habité autre- 
fois par des bodhisattva. C’est la que 
le bodhisattva Dharmodgata, entouré 
de 1.200 bodhisattva, préche la Loi. 

7. Dans la région intermédiaire du 
sud-est (parvadaksinasyam vidisi), il y 
a le Mont du temple (caityaparvata) 
habité autrefois par des bodhisattva. 
C’est 1a que le bodhisattva Devactida, 
entouré de 1.000 bodhisattva, préche 
la Loi. 

8. Dans la région intermédiaire du 
sud-ouest (daksinapascimayam vidisi), 
il y a le Mont Eclat (prabhaparvata) 
habité autrefois par des bodhisattva. 
C’est 1a que le bodhisattva Bhadrasrt, 
entouré de 3.000 bodhisattva, préche 
la Loi. 

9. Dans la région intermeédiaire du 
nord-ouest (pascimottarasyam vidisi), 
il y a le Mont des parfums énivrants 
(Gandhamadana) habité autrefois par 
des bodhisattva. C’est la que le 
bodhisattva | Gandharasmipramukta, 
entouré de 5.000 bodhisattva, préche 
la Loi. 


Ce texte est manifestement interpolé car il énumére neuf régions alors qu’une 
surface plane n’en comporte que huit!**), La région de l’est (n° 1) était déja 
occupée par le bodhisattva Vajrasri. C’est donc postérieurement qu’on y a ajouté 


(sub 5°) Mafijusri. 


Les deux versions chinoises, elles aussi, ont un bodhisattva en trop, ainsi 
qu’il ressort de la concordance que voici, ot S-T désigne la recension sanskrito- 
tibétaine, Chin. J 1a traduction chinoise de de Buddhabhadra (T 278), et Chin. 2 
la traduction chinoise de Siksananda (T 279). 

Cette concordance appelle les constations suivantes: 

1. Il y a un bodhisattva en trop puisqu’on en cite 9 alors qu’il n’y a que 8 


régions. 


2. Il y a accord parfait entre les trois traductions en ce qui concerne 7 bod- 
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Montagne Bodhisattva Région 

1 S-T Rsyutpada Vajrasri Est 
Chin.1 fi A a2 Wy & Fall BF Est 
Chin.2 fh A Wy & Be Est 

2 S-T Srikiita Dharmamati Sud 
Chin. 1 J #2 BY ih Sud 
Chin.2 1 # i Sud 

3 S-T Vajrarcis Simhavikrantagamin Ouest 
Chin. 1  ¢ Ri SK BL bib FF 4 Ouest 
Chin.2 ¢ IR eR BT Ouest 

4 S-T Gandhakiita Gandhahastin Nord 
Chin. |] @R BR Nord 
Chin.2  # &% RR Nord 

5 S-T Sadvalaparvata Majijusri Est 
Chin. 1 fie thy X He biG A) Nord-Est 
Chin.2) ym UW XK Be bi FY Nord-Est 

6 S-T Caturmahasamudrastha Dharmodgata Nord-Est 

Vajraparvata 

Chin. | PY A i rh = fe pas mentionnée 
Chin.2) veh } pee pas mentionnée 

7 S-T Caityaparvata Devaciida Sud-Est 
Chin. 1 4% & Re Sud-Est 
Chin.2 & #2 wh Rt Sud-Est 

8 S-T Prabnaparvata Bhadrasri Sud-Quest 
Chin. 1 #3 #23 WA BH Sud-Ouest 
Chin.2) 3% AL BB Sud-Ouest 

9 §-T Gandhamadana Gandharasmipramukta Nord-Ouest 
Chin. |] 4 WW EW Nord-Ouest 
Chin.2 RW He Nord-Ouest 


hisattva: 1. Vajrasri a l’Est, 2. Dharmamati au Sud, 3. Simhavikrantagamin a 
l'Ouest, 4. Gandhahastin au Nord, 5. Devaciida au Sud-Est, 6. Bhadragri au Sud- 
Ouest, 7. Gandhara-smipramukta au Nord-Ouest. 

3. Il y a désaccord en ce qui concerne deux bodhisattva: Majusri et Dhar- 
modgata. 

a) S-T situe Mafijusri au Sadvalaparvata ,,Montagne herbeuse” dans la région 
de l’Est oti la place est déja occupée par Vajrasri. 

Les deux versions chinoises situent Majfijusri au. Ts’ing-leang chan dans la 
région du Nord-Est. 

C’est la ot git l’interpolation car il y a désaccord en ce qui concerne la mon- 
tagne: Sadvalaparvata, qui signifie montagne herbeuse, n’a rien de commun avec 
Ts’ing-leang chan qui signifie ,,Mont frais” et se dirait en sanskrit Sitaparvata 
ou Sitalaparvata et, en tibétain, Ri gran ba'®), 
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Dans l’esprit des Chinois, Ts’ing-leang chan désigne un lieu géographique, 
en l’occurrence le Wou-t’ai chan au Chan-si. Mais le contexte prouve que 
l’Avatamsaka entend seulement énumérer les montagnes mythiques des huit 
points cardinaux comme on en trouve dans toutes les littératures de l’Inde!”). 

Enfin on ne voit pas bien pourquoi les rédacteurs indiens de |’Avatamsaka 
auraient placé Mafijusri en Chine. Depuis Asoka, les Indiens ont pris l’habitude 
de faire la morale a leurs voisins, mais ce n’est pas une raison pour céder un 
bodhisattva a des étrangers. 

b) L’introduction de Majijusri a quelque peu bousculé le bodhisattva Dhar- 
modgata résidant sur le Vajraparvata au fond des quatre océans. S-T s’en est tiré 
en le placant ou plutdt en le maintenant dans la région du Nord-Est. Quant aux 
deux versions chinoises, elles ont purement et simplement supprimé la mention 
de la région. 

Il résulte de cet examen que la mention de Mafijusri et de sa montagne (soit 
SAdvalaparvata, soit Ts’ing-leang chan) est une interpolation et que la recension 
primitive comprenait seulement huit bodhisattva et huit montagnes répartis de la 
fagon suivante: 


Gandhakita 
avec 
Gandhahastin 


Gandhamadana Caturmahadsamudrastha 
avec Vajraparvata avec 
Gandhara$mipramukta Dharmodgata 


Vajrarcis Rsyutpada 
avec avec 
Simhavikrantagamin Vajragri 
Prabhaparvata Caityaparvata 
avec avec 
Bhadrasri Devacida 
Srikita 
avec 
Dharmamati 


Date de |’interpolation.—Absente du texte original, la mention de Maiijusri 
au Ts’ing-leang chan se trouve dans les deux traductions chinoises de Il’ Avatam- 
saka, celle de Buddhabhadra exécutée entre 418 et 420 et celle de Siksananda 
exécutée entre 695 et 699. 

Ainsi qu’on 1’a vu plus haut, dés le début du Ve siécle, donc a l’époque de la 
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premiére traduction, le Wou-t’ai était déja considéré par les Chinois comme 
Vhabitat de Majfijusri. Il n’est donc pas impossible que ce soient Buddhabhadra 
et ses collaborateurs Houei-yen, Houei-yi, etc., qui aient introduit dans 
l’Avatamsaka la mention du Ts’ing-leang chan. Mais c’est bien improbable, 
parce qu’a cette époque |’ Avatamsaka était peu connu en Chine et son prestige 
n’était pas tel qu’une interpolation ett paru s’imposer. 

C’est seulement au cours des Vle et Vile siécles que se formérent les grandes 
écoles se réclamant de |’Avatamsaka et que ce Siitra acquit une autorité incon- 
testable. 

Au début de la période yong-p ‘ing 77 (508) de l’empereur Siuan Wou Ti 
‘ag  =des Pei Wei, deux maitres indiens, Bodhiruci et Ratnamati, vinrent 
s’établir 4 Lo-yang et, sur l’invitation de l’empereur, exécutérent, d’abord 
séparément, puis ensemble, une traduction du Dasabhumivyakhyana (T 1522) de 
Vasubandhu. C’est alors que se forma l’école du Ti-louen-tsong 4h ii 4 ou du 
Traité des Dasabhimi; \e Dasabhimika était une des sections de 
!’Avatamsaka. A Lo-yang méme, l’école se divisa bient6t en deux branches. 
Tao-tch’ong 3 #2, disciple de Bodhiruci et chef de la branche du Nord 4t 2¢ 9K 
se rendit célébre par ses vertus et gagna 4 ses idées plus de dix mille adhérents. 
La branche du Sud #4 3&1 YK qui se réclamait de Ratnamati fut illustrée par Houei- 
kouang #3 (468-537) et son disciple Fa-chang # £ (495-580) qui dévelop- 
pérent une grande activité littéraire. 

Au Vile siécle, l’école du Ti-louen-tsong fut absorbée par l’école du Houa- 
yen-tsong # 5% ou de l’Avatamsaka proprement dit. Son fondateur et son 
premier patriarche Tou-chouen #t IB (557-640), en religion Fa-chouen JK, se 
concilia les bonnes graces de |’empereur des T’ang, T’ai-tsong * 3, qui régna 
de 626 a 649. Il se rendit fameux par ses miracles et passait pour une incarnation 
de Majijusri. 

Il a déja été question plus haut'') de la formidable activité littéraire déployée 
au Vlle siécle autour de l’Avatamsaka par Tcheyen (602-668) et Fa-tsang 
(643-712) qui furent respectivement les deuxiéme et troisiéme patriarches de la 
secte. A cette époque, le culte de Majfijusri au Wou-t’ai chan était en plein essor. 
On recherchait fébrilement les recensions longues de |’Avatamsaka ow la 
présence du grand Bodhisattva sur la montagne chinoise aurait pu étre expressé- 
ment définie. La recension en 40.000 gatha découverte au Khotan par les 
envoyés de l’impératrice Wou Ts6-t’ien et apportée 4 Lo-yang par Siksananda 
he contenait rien de pareil. Mafijusri ne figurait pas parmi les huit bodhisattva 
localisés par |’Avatamsaka aux quatre points cardinaux et aux quatre régions 
intermédiaires du Continent habité. Il convenait de réparer un ,,oubli” aussi 
regrettable. C’est la tache que s’assignérent les Bodhiruci, Yi-tsing, Fou-li, Fa- 
tsang et toute l’équipe de lecteurs, traducteurs, scribes et vérificateurs réunis 
autour de l’impératrice dans le Fo-cheou-ki sseu de Lo-yang. On introduisit, 
dans la traduction, un passage définissant la présence actuelle de Majijusri dans 
la région du Nord-Est, au mont Ts’ ing-leang. 

Pour ce faire, il fallut expulser Dharmodgata de la région du Nord-Est ow il 
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était primitivement situé et le reléguer dans une région non mentionnée. I] fallut 
aussi retoucher en conséquence I|’ancienne version de |’Avatamsaka établie en 
418-420 par Buddhabhadra sur la recension en 36.000 gatha de Fa-ling. Hl 
importait enfin, pour supprimer toute trace de |’interpolation, de remanier l’orig- 
inal sanskrit qui avait servi de base a la traduction de Siksananda. Cet original 
ayant disparu, nous ignorons comment il fut modifié. Assez maladroitement, 
semble-t-il. Car la version tibétaine des débuts du IXe siécle qui en est le loin- 
tain écho situe Manjusri non pas dans la région du nord-est, mais dans celle de 
est, déja occupée par Vajrasri. De plus, elle lui assigne comme montagne un 
Span-ri (Sadvalaparvata) qui n’a rien de commun ni avec le Ts’ing-leang chan ni 
avec le Wou t’ai chan. 


3. Les Indiens au Wou-t’ai chan 


Quoi qu’il en soit, les Chinois croyaient sincérement a la présence de Mafijusri 
au Wou-t’ai, et leur foi était si vive qu’elle finit par se communiquer aux 
Indiens, mais ce ne fut qu’a la fin du VIle siécle. 

Dans sa Relation sur le bouddhisme expédiée des Mers du Sud, c’est-a-dire 
de Srivijaya, en 692, Yi-tsing, aussi fervent patriote que bouddhiste convaincu, 
souligne avec complaisance le prestige dont jouissait la Chine des T’ang: ,,Dans 
les cing Indes, y a-t-il quelqu’un qui ne |’admire point? A l’intérieur des quatre 
mers, qui donc ne recoit respectueusement ses décrets? Les Indiens disent que 
Maifijusri est actuellement présent en ce pays (la Chine)”!*’). — ,,Un Stotra fait 
en Occident dit: Mafijusri se trouve actuellement 4 Ping-tcheou # #!*°); 1a, tout 
le monde a des mérites (punya): nous devons donc respecter et admirer ce 
pays”!’), 

Trois ans plus tard, Yi-tsing devait participer, dans les circonstances que l’on 
sait, 4 la ,,traduction” de l’Avatamsaka. Son assertion ne péserait donc pas d’un 
grand poids si elle n’était confirmée, du cété indien, par des temoignages non 
suspects. 

Ce sont tout d’abord des textes indiens affirmant la présence de Majfijusri en 
Chine: 

1. Le Manijusridharmaratnagarbhadharanisutra est clair et formel. 

Le Buddha y déclare au bodhisattva Vajraguhyaka: 


Apres mon Nirvana, dans la région située au nord-est du Jambudvipa 
(Inde), il y a un pays nommé Ta Tchen-na % 4 #8 (Mahacina). Dans ce 
pays, il y a une montagne appelée Wou-ting % IM (Paficasikha = Wou- 
tai). Mafijusri kum4rabhita se rendra en cette résidence et y préchera 
la Loi aux étres'®). 


Cette dharani fut traduite la quatrisme année de la période king-long #8 


(710), au monastére du Si-tch’ong-fou sseu #4 H8F de Lo-yang par 
Bodhiruci!”*) qui avait participé lui aussi 4 la traduction de l’Avatamsaka en 
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695-699. Il y aurait donc lieu de vérifier l’authenticité d’une référence aussi 
précise et aussi formelle au Wou-t’ai chan. Malheureusement, |’ original sanskrit 
de la dharani ne nous est pas parvenu et, pour autant que je sache, ancune tra- 
duction tibétaine n’en fut exécutée. Tout moyen de contréle faisant défaut, nous 
sommes forcés d’accepter les yeux fermés l’unique témoignage de la traduction 
chinoise. Nous savons seulement qu’elle fut exécutée par Bodhiruci sur un ori- 
ginal sanskrit (fan-pen) dont lecture était donnée par Prajiiagupta. 

2. En revanche, nous lisons dans l’original sanskrit un vers du Mafjusrimi- 
lakalpa (ch. 36 Rajavyakaranaparivarta, v. 568) ou il est dit 4 propos du 
Mahacina (Chine): 


Bodhisattvo mahadhirah Majfijughoso mahadyutih, tasmin dese tu 
sdaksdd vai tisthate balariipinah'”’). 


En ce pays (la Chine), se trouve présentement, sous la forme d’un jeune 
homme, le bodhisattva Mafijughosa, trés ferme et de grand éclat”. 

Ce vers est d’autant plus intéressant qu’il fait partie d’un chapitre ne figurant 
point dans la version chinoise du Manjusrimilakalpa (T 1191) exécutée sous les 
Song par T’ien-si-tsai K & & entre 980 et 1.000. Il prouve, si besoin en est, qu’a 
cette époque relativement tardive, les Indiens situaient Mafijusri en Chine. 

Un détail minime peut avoir contribué a cette conviction. On a vu plus haut 
comment les légendes khotanaises relatives 4 Mafijusri ont été transplantées au 
Népal parce que, 4 un moment donné, le toponyme Li-yul, qui désignait primi- 
tivement le Khotan, a été pris pour le Népal. Nous avons déja signalé la collu- 
sion qui a toujours existé entre Majijusri, le bodhisattva a la voix douce, et le roi 
des Gandharva, le dieu-musicien Paficasikha. Or celui-ci était localisé aux 
confins du Kasmir, tandis que son fils ainé (son jyesthaputra ou kumara) avait sa 
résidence dans le district himalayen de la Cinabhukti, 14 ot Kaniska avait 
confiné ses otages chinois!*’). Entre Cinabhukti, district indien, et Cina tout 
court désignant la Chine, la confusion était facile, et tous les traducteurs chinois 
et tibétains de la Mahamdyiri sont tombés dans le piége'®). 

Dés la fin du VII* siécle, le Wou-t’ai chan devint un centre de pélerinage 
international, et les Indiens furent les premiers a s’y rendre. 

1. Buddhapdlita en 676. — C’était un moine kaSmirien, connu pour sa tra- 
duction d’une Usnisavijayadharani (T 967). Dans la préface de 689 annexée a 
cette traduction”), on lit: 


La premiére année de la période yi-fong & & (676), le sramane Bud- 
dhapalita, d’origine brahmanique, vint des pays d’Occident 4 la terre 
des Han et du Wou-t’ai chan. S’étant prosterné a terre de ses cing 
membres, il dit, tourné vers la montagne et touchant le sol du haut de sa 
téte: ,,.Depuis le Nirvana du Tathagata, tous les saints ont disparu; seul 
le grand sage Mafijusri, fixé sur cette montagne, attire les foules et 
enseigne les bodhisattva. Hélasl moi Palita, lors de ma naissance, j’ai 
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rencontré les huit conditions inopportunes (aksana) et je n’ai jamais vu 
le visage du saint. Aussi, suis-je venu de loin, a travers les Sables mou- 
vants, exprés pour le visiter. Je supplie humblement P’ou-fou # # 
(Mafijusri), le grand bienveillant et le grand compatissant, de se 
montrer a moi.” Ayant dit ces mots, il pleura tristement et versa des 
larmes. Tourné vers la montagne, il se prosterna la téte au sol. Lorsqu’il 
la redressa, il vit soudain un vieillard, sorti de la montagne, venir vers 
lui. 

Le vieillard parlant la langue des brahmanes (sanskrit) dit au moine: 
»Maitre de la Loi, par amour de la doctrine, vous poursuivez les ves- 
tiges sacrés et, sans craindre les fatigues, vous étes venu de loin a leur 
recherche. Cependant ici, dans la terre des Han, les étres commettent 
beaucoup de péchés et les religieux eux-mémes violent souvent la 
discipline des défenses. Il n’y a que le Buddhosnisavijayadharanisu- 
tra™°') qui puisse détruire toutes les mauvaises actions des étres. Mais je 
ne sais, 6 maitre de la Loi, si vous étes venu ici avec ce Sutra”. 

Le moine répondit: ,,Le pauvre moine que je suis est venu simple- 
ment en visite: je suis arrivé sans le Sutra”. 

Le vieillard reprit: ,,Puisque vous étes arrive sans le Siitra, vous étes 
venu en vain et inutilement. Méme si vous voyiez Majiju, vous ne le 
reconnaitriez pas. Maitre, retournez donc aux pays d’Occident prendre 
ce Sutra pour qu’a la suite il se répande en terre des Han. Ce faisant, 
vous honorerez tous les saints, vous aiderez largement les étres en les 
sauvant des ténébres et vous reconnaitrez les bienfaits du Buddha, 
Maitre, revenez ici avec le Sutra, et votre serviteur vous montrera alors 
Vendroit ot se trouve le bodhisattva Mafijusr?’. 

Quand le moine eut entendu ces paroles, il ne put dominer sa joie. 
Réprimant ses larmes, il s’inclina de tout coeur et respectueusement. 
Mais, au moment ou il releva la téte, il ne vit plus le vieillard. 

Tout surpris, le moine redoubla de dévotion. Résolument et 
sincérement, il retourna aux pays d’Occident, prit le Buddhosnisavi- 
jayadharanisutra et revint en Chine. La deuxiéme année de la période 
yong-chouen #% (683), il artiva a la capitale occidentale (Tch’ang- 
ngan). Il relata toute son histoire au grand empereur™’). Le grand 
empereur prit son texte (sanskrit) et l’enferma en son palais. Puis il 
invita le maitre de la Loi trepitaka Jetchao H 8 (Divakara), et il 
ordonna 4 Tou Hing-k’ai t£ 4T #4, chef de l’office de l’intendance des 
hétes a la cour du cérémonial envers les étrangers””), et a d’autres, de 
traduire ensemble ce Sitra’™). Enfin l’empereur assigna au moine 
(Buddhapalita) trente piéces de soie, mais le texte du Sutra fut enfermé 
au palais, avec interdiction d’en sortir. 

Le moine, pleurant tristement, dit a l?empereur: ,,Pauvre moine que 
je suis, j’ai sacrifié ma vie et, cédant 4 un ordre, je suis allé au loin 
chercher ce Sutra. Mon espoir est de sauver les étres et de les arracher a 
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la douleur. Je ne songe pas aux richesses et je ne m’intéresse pas a la 
gloire. Je vous prie de me rendre le texte du Sutra pour qu’il se répande 
et que tous les étres en partagent le bienfait”’. 

Alors l’empereur conserva la traduction [chinoise] du Sitra et rendit 
au moine le texte sanskrit. Le moine en possession du texte sanskrit se 
rendit au monastére de Si-ming sseu #4 WH = et, aprés s’étra informé, 
trouva un moine chinois versé en sanskrit: Chouen-tcheng (A A, II 
demanda |’autorisation de traduire avec lui, et l’empereur céda a sa 
demande. Alors le moine, en présence de tous les bhadanta, fit avec 
Chouen-tcheng une nouvelle traduction®’. Quand elle fut finie, il prit 
avec lui le texte sanskrit et se rendit au Wou-t’ai chan. II entra dans la 
montagne et, a |’heure actuelle, n’en est pas encore ressorti. 


Tout imprégné de légende qu’il soit, le récit de l’ascension de Buddhapalita 
fut rapidement cliché. II est reproduit intégralement dans les excellents cata- 
logues de Tche-cheng publiés en 7307”. On le retrouve également dans les 
Biographies des moines éminents compilées sous les Song entre 982 et 98870’, 
ainsi que dans les Traditions développées sur le Ts’ing-leang publiées par Yen- 
yi en 106078. Mention en est faite dans une inscription de Touenhouang™, dans 
Hymne du Wou-t’ai chan de la fin du VIII* siécle*!®, ainsi que dans le Journal 
de voyage du pélerin japonais Ennin. 

2. Bodhisena en 735. — Selon Vhistoire officielle japonaise, a la 8° lune de 
736, une ambassade envoyée chez les T’ang ramena trois hommes des T’ang et 
un Persan, qui se présentérent a la cour a la 1o* lune. On donna des vétements de 
saison au bonze des T’ang Tao-siuan 34 3 et au bonze brahmane Bodhi. A la 4° 
lune de 751, un décret nomma le maitre de la loi Bodhi directeur du Samgha en 
remplacement de Gy6gi. 

Sur cette base historique est venue se greffer, au XII° siécle, une légende 
attribuant 4 Bodhi |’introduction au Japon de danses et de musiques Cames. Le 
brahmane Bodhi, originaire de Kapilavastu dans |’Inde du Sud, accompagné du 
maitre Buttetsu 6 #127, musicien du royaume de Campa (Rinyi) 943% dans 
VInde du Nord, s’était rendu au Wou-t’ai chan pour adorer Mafijusri. Un vieil- 
lard leur ayant appris que Maifijusri s’était incarné au Japon en la personne de 
Gyogi Bosatsu 47 & # &&, ils avaient gagné ce pays ou ils furent recus par Gyogi 
et assistérent 4 une cérémonie du Todai-ji en 752. 

M. Demiéville a montré que, si l’existence du brahmane Bodhi ne peut étre 
mise en doute, son compagnon cam Buttetsu fut inventé de toutes piéces et 
baptisé peut-étre d’un des noms du Campa connus alors au Japon?". 

3. Amoghavajra en 770. — D’une famille de 1’Inde du Nord ou peut-étre de 
Samarkand, Amoghavajra?"? naquit 4 Ceylan en 705. A 10 ans, il arriva en Chine 
avec son oncle. I] fut converti a la religion bouddhique par Vajrabodhi 
(671-741), et entra dans les ordres 4 |’Age de 15 ans. Initié par son maitre au 
Tantra bouddhique, il travailla 4 Lo-yang a4 partir de 723. De 741 a 746 il 
voyagea 4 Ceylan et peut-étre en Inde, of il réunit une grande collection de 
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Siitra et de Sastra. Rentré en Chine, il travailla 4 Chao-tcheou, Ho-si et Wou- 
Wei, pour se fixer enfin a la capitale, Tch’ang-ngan (756), ou il fut tout puissant 
a la cour. I] mourut en 774. 

Sa visite au Wou-t’ai eut lieu la cinquiéme année de la période ta-li K 
(770), sous le régne de l’empereur Tai-tsong #€ 3 (762-777). En 766 déja, le 
monastére du Kin-ko sseu @ ff ¥ ,,Pavillon d’or” avait été construit au Wou-t’ai 
sur son initiative?’*. Les frais avaient été couverts par le richissime ministre 
Wang Tsin ¥ #f, frére du poéte Wang Wei ¥ #. 

4, Prajfia en 794. — Le kasmirien Prajfia, du clan Gautama, quitta son pays 
natal a l’ge de 14 ans et entra en religion a |’4ge de 20 ans. Aprés dix-huit 
années d’études faites en partie 4 Nalanda, il se rendit dans |’Inde du Sud, au 
monastére du roi de Wou-tch’a 4 # (Udra, Odra = Orissa), dont le roi offrit aux 
T’ang en 795 un manuscrit sanskrit de l’Avatamsaka qui fut traduit par Prajfia (T 
293: Gandavyitha)’'. ,,La, il apprend que le grand saint Maiiju, le jeune homme 
aux cing chignons (paficacira kumarabhita), se trouve a Ts’ing-leang, au 
Paficasikha (Wou-fong), et qu’ayant éteint le feu des passions et entouré de dix 
mille Bodhisattva, il protége les grands T’ang”. Prajiia résolut de se rendre 
auprés de lui et, aprés avoir traversé les mers et franchi les montagnes, il arriva 
en Chine vers la fin de la période kien-tchong # F (784). Mais l’empereur Té- 
tsong l’astreignit aussitét 4 des travaux de traduction, et il dut retarder son 
pélerinage. ,,Mais, la 8° année de la période tcheng-yuan A 7 (792), il fit retour 
au palais et dit a l’empereur: Mon seul désir n’est pas encore réalisé: je n’ai pas 
eu le loisir de visiter le grand saint Majiju. Je songe 4 ma promesse antérieure et 
mon cceur se consume. Si ce n’est pas contraire a vos bienveillantes intentions, 
j’ai juré de m’y rendre en personne. La troisiéme lune de la 10° année de la 
période tcheng-yuan (794), il alla 4 Ts’ing-leang et parcourut le Wou-t’ai 
jusqu’au début de l’automne. La quatriéme lune de la 11° année (795), il était de 
retour a la capitale’”?"*, 

Les pélerins du Wou-t’ai ne se recrutaient pas uniquement parmi les Indiens. 
Le japonais Ennin Il (794-864), au cours de son voyage en Chine (838-847), 
séjourna sur la montagne, de juin 4 aodt 840, et la décrit comme le centre du 
bouddhisme le plus important en Chine avec le T’ien-t’ai chan?!’. Selon Bu- 
ston?!®, le roi tibétain Sron-bcan-sgam-po (¢ 650) aurait fait le pélerinage au 
Wou-t’ai, mais, ainsi que M. Demiéville |’a montré, la montagne sacrée ne dut 
étre connue au Tibet que sensiblement plus tard. Les sources tibétaines qui la 
mentionnent ne sont pas antérieures aux [Xe—Xe siécles”!”. 


IX. La dévotion 4 Mafijusri 


Les Tathagata, saints, parfaitement et pleinement illuminés, sont au centre méme 
de la métaphysique et de la mystique bouddhique. Ils exercent la souveraineté 
(vibhutva) sur toutes choses et dominent tous les univers par leurs pénétrations 
sans obstacle (apratihatabhijna). Leur corps est éternel parce qu’il se confond 
avec la Manieére d’étre des choses (tathata), inaltérable et immuable. 
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Ils sont absolument sans reproches (niravadya) parce qu’ils ont triomphé de 
Vobstacle en passion (Alesavarana) et de l’obstacle du savoir (jfieyavarana). Ils 
exercent leur activité salvifique automatiquement et sans effort (anabhoga), 
pareils a ces instruments de musique célestes qui jouent sans étre frappés. Ils 
jouissent de toutes les qualités et les déploient pour orner leurs champs de 
Buddha. Ils sont exempts de souillure car, tout en apparaissant dans le monde, 
ils ne sont souillés par aucune conjoncture humaine. Ils sont éminement bien- 
faisants car, en manifestant la supréme illumination (sambodhi) et le Nirvana, ils 
mirissent les étres non encore mirs et délivrent les étres déja miris””’. 

C’est a juste titre que, dés les origines mémes du bouddhisme, on applique 
aux Buddha les épithétes de Sarvanarottama ,,Supérieur 4 tous les hommes”, 
Asama ,,Sans égal”, Asamasama ,,Egal 4 ce qui n’a pas d’égal”. 

Néanmoins, dans les Mahayanasitra, il est plus souvent question des Bod- 
hisattva que des Buddha, et cette partialité n’a pas manqué d’intriguer les spé- 
cialistes les plus avertis. Comme toujours, c’est dans les textes eux-mémes que 
l’on trouve la solution a ce probléme”!. 

»C est que, nous dit Candrakirti, des rois des Muni (c’est-a-dire des Buddha) 
naissent les Sravaka et les Pratyekabuddha, et du Bodhisattva nait le Buddha”. 

Le Buddha engendre le Sravaka en lui enseignant exactement la loi de la pro- 
duction en dépendance des phénoménes (pratityasamutpada). En l’entendant, en 
y réfiéchissant et en la méditant, le Sravaka, littéralement ,,|’auditeur”, arrive a la 
condition parfaite, a la sainteté (arhattva), au Nirvana. La connaissance de la 
vérité conduit sirement au Nirvana, sinon actuellement, au moins dans une autre 
vie. 

Si les Buddha n’apparaissent pas dans le monde et si les Sravaka ont disparu, 
le savoir surgit isolément chez les Pratyekabuddha. En l’absence de tout 
enseignement et sans l’aide d’amis spirituels, les Pratyekabuddha découvrent 
d’eux-mémes la vérité, par la seule prééminence de leurs mérites et de leur 
savoir. Ils l’emportent en grandeur sur les Sravaka. Mais, comme ils ne préchent 
pas la vérité et ne connaissent a fond que les caractéres généraux des choses, ils 
n’ont pas cette grande compassion (mahdkaruna) ni cette omniscience (sarva- 
jfata) qui caractérisent les Buddha. 

Il est donc parfaitement exact de dire que les Sravaka et les Pratyekabuddha 
»naissent” des Buddha. II n’en va pas de méme pour les Bodhisattva, et ce n’est 
qu’improprement qu’on les appelle Jinaputra ,,Fils du Victorieux”. Le contraire 
est vrai: le Buddha est issu du Bodhisattva. Il y a a cela deux raisons: 


1. L’état de Buddha a pour antécédent |’état de Bodhisattva. On ne devient pas 
Buddha sans avoir été, au préalable, Bodhisattva. La production de la 
pensée de la Bodhi (cittotpada) par le Bodhisattva est la cause ou le germe 
de la supréme et parfaite Bodhi des Buddha. Le Bodhisattva est la pousse 
d’ou sortira le Buddha (buddhankura). Si nous admirons ces grands arbres 
de guérison (bhaisajyataru) que sont les Buddha, n’oublions point l’>humble 
pousse dont ces arbres tirent leur vitalité. 
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2, L’Ecriture nous apprend que le bienheureux Sakyamuni et d’autres Tatha- 
gata, au début de leur carriére, ont été induits 4 prendre la pensée d’illumi- 
nation par Arya Mafyjusri, le Bodhisattva. 


Dans |’Ajdtasatrukaukrtyavinodana, Sakyamuni se plait 4 rendre au Bod- 
hisattva. ce temoignage solennel: 


Si aujourd’hui je suis Buddha, si je posséde les 32 marques (/aksana) et 
les 80 sous-marques (anuvyafjana), la majesté et la noblesse, si je 
sauve tous les étres des dix régions, tout cela est une faveur de 
Majfijusri. Autrefois, il fut mon maitre. Dans le passé, d’innombrables 
Buddha furent tous les disciples de Mafijusri, et les Buddha du futur 
également seront menés par sa force majestueuse et bienveillante. De 
méme que, dans le monde, tout enfant a un pére et une mére, ainsi dans 
la religion du Buddha, Mafijusri est le pére et la mére?”’. 


Le réle maternel de Majfijusri se confond avec celui de la Perfection de 
sagesse: ,,la mére qui engendre les Tathagata, saints, parfaitement et pleinement 
illuminés, qui leur montre l’omniscience et les initie au monde qu’elle leur 
présente comme vide, etc.””” 

Si les Bodhisattva engendrent les Buddha, de qui proviennent-ils eux- 
mémes? Leur génération est toute spirituelle. 

C’est la pensée de compassion (karunacitta), la connaissance exempte de 
dualité (advayajnana) et la pensée d’illumination (bodhicitta) qui sont la cause 
des Fils du Victorieux. 

La compassion est la condition indispensable de cette moisson bénie que sont 
les Bodhisattva. Le compatissant, en effet, souffrant par la souffrance d’autrui et 
voulant protéger tous ceux qui souffrent, produira certainement cette pensée: ,,I] 
faut absolument que je m’applique a la conquéte de |’état de Buddha en retirant 
tout cet univers de la souffrance”. Or cette résolution ne peut étre réalisée en 
dehors du savoir exempt de dualité, exempt des couples d’extrémes (antadvaya), 
étre et non-étre, etc. Le savoir exempt de dualité aboutit a la pensée d’illumina- 
tion qui pénétre tous les principes comme adventices et instables, et identiques 
au dharmadhatu. Cette pensée est sans souillure (vimala) et indestructible 
(aksara) parce qu’ elle porte sur la vacuité (siinyata) de toutes les choses, sur 
leur absence de caractéres (Gnimitta), sur leur non-valeur (apranihita). 

Les Bodhisattva sont la pousse (ankura) qui surgit de la grande compassion, 
tandis que les Buddha en sont le fruit (phala) éloigné. C’est pour cette raison 
que les Buddha font I’éloge des Bodhisattva: 


De méme qu’on vénére la nouvelle lune et non pas la pleine lune, de 
méme ceux qui ont foi en moi doivent vénérer les Bodhisattva et non 
pas les Tathagata. Et pour quelle raison? Parce que les Tathagata tirent 
leur origine des Bodhisattva. En revanche, des Tathagata, procédent 
tous les Sravaka et Pratyekabuddha”™*. 
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C’est ainsi qu’entre Mafijusri et les adeptes du Grand Véhicule, plus spéciale- 
ment les Madhyamika, se sont établies des relations d’amitié confiante. Druma, 
le roi des Kimnara, déclare 4 Ajatasatru: ,,Tu as gagné de grands avantages: tu as 
obtenu le Buddha Bhagavat et Majfijusri comme amis spirituels (Aalydnami- 
tray’, Et le Buddha lui-méme notifie 4 Sariputra: ,,Mafijusri est le pére et la 
mére des Bodhisattva, et il est leur ami spirituel’”’*°. Le dévot qui prononce son 
nom, qui récite ses Siitra, qui contemple sa statue en retire d’énormes avantages: 
il retranche des milliers de Kalpa aux douleurs de la transmigration, échappe aux 
destinées mauvaises, renait dans la famille des Buddha et dans les terres pures. 
Sravaka, il obtient rapidement |’état d’Arhat; mahaydaniste, il devient sans retard 
un bodhisattva sans recul (avaivartika). 

Avec la décadence du bouddhisme ou, si !’on préfére, avec le développement 
du Véhicule tantrique, le culte de Manjusrt gagne encore en importance. Au 
Vile siécle et peut-étre avant, des pélerinages s’organisent au Gandhamadana, 
au Gosmga, au Wout’ai chan, vers ces montagnes aux cing pics ot le grand 
Bodhisattva est censé résider. 

Mais les pélerins sont toujours décus. Jamais ils ne rencontrent Mafijusri, si 
ce n’est en songe. La raison en est que, du point de vue de la vérité absolue 
(paramarthasatya), le Bodhisattva n’est qu’un nom et n’existe absolument pas. 
Etre de Bodhi, tirant toute sa réalité de la pensée de la Bodhi, Mafijusri a déclaré 
lui-méme que Bodhi et pensée ne se trouvent nulle part””’. 

L’unique moyen de trouver Maiijusri est d’en faire l’objet de ses méditations et 
d’orner sa propre pensée par le déploiement de toutes les qualités (gunavyiha) du 
grand Bodhisattva. Encore ce jeu mystique est-il fallacieux parce qu’il implique 
dualité. Or la doctrine préchée par Maiijusri est justement la non-dualité: 

»A mon avis, dit-il, sur quoi que ce soit, il ne peut y avoir ni parole, ni dis- 
cours, ni déclaration, ni connaissance. Ecarter les questions et les réponses, voila 
comment entrer dans la doctrine de la non-dualité”?”*. 

Le silence mental est |’attitude du sage parce que, seul, il assure |’apaisement. 


Notes 


Cf. A. Foucher, Etude sur l’Iconographie bouddhique de I’ Inde, Paris, 1900-05, I, p. 

114-120; II, p. 39-49. — M. Lalou, Iconographie des étoffes peintes dans le 

Majijusrimilakalpa, Paris, 1930. — B. Bhattacharyya, The Indian Buddhist Iconog- 

raphy, 2e éd., Calcutta, 1950, p. 100-123. 

2 Sakkapatha dans Digha, 11, p. 267. — Voir encore Hébégirin, p. 95 b; J. Hackin, 
Revue des Arts Asiatiques, X, 11, p. 65, pl. XVIII b. 

3 Buddhaghosa dans sa Sumangalavilasini, 11, p. 647, explique: Paficasikho ti 
paficacilo pancakundaliko. So kira ... paricactilakadarakakale, etc. 

4 Janavasabha, dans Digha, 11, p. 211. 

5 M. Lalou, /conographic, p. 69-70. 

6 Cf. A. Foucher, Art gréco-bouddhique du Gandhara, Paris, 1905-18, I, p. 492, 496, 
498; II, p. 27, 158. 

Vers 78-80: cf. S. Lévi, Le Catalogue géographique des Yaksa dans la 

Mahamayiri, JA, 1915, p. 35 du tiré a part. 
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Si yu ki, T 2087, k. 4, p. 889 5 22. 

A. Foucher, Art g.-6., Il, p. 376. 

J. Ph. Vogel, La sculpture de Mathura, Paris, 1930, p. 43-44. 

A. Griinwedel, Altbuddhistische Kultstatten in Chinesisch-Turkistan, Berlin, 1912, 
p. 5-6. 

E. Chavannes, Mission archéologique dans la Chine septentrionale, I, Paris, 1913, 
p. 322, 546, 562, 574, 579, 581. 

P. Pelliot, Les grottes de Touen-Houang, Paris, 1921, VI, pl. 324; H. Fernald, An 
Early Chinese Sculptured Stele of 575 A.D., Eastern Art, III, p. 73-111; A. Waley, 
Catalogue of Paintings recovered from Tun-Huang by Sir Aurel Stein, London, 
1931, pl. 41 et 42, p. 91-95; W. P. Yetts, The George Eumorjopoulos Collection: 
Buddhist Sculpture, London, 1932, p. 26-28, 41-46; J. Le Roy Davidson, Traces of 
Buddhist Evangelism in Early Chinese Art, avec 7 iii., Artibus Asiae, XI, 1948, p. 
251-265; The Lotus Sutra in Chinese Art, Yale University, 1954, p. 32-36. 

J. Le Roy Davidson, The Origin and Early Use of the Ju-i, Artibus Asiae, XIII, 
1950, p. 239-249; E. Ziircher, The Buddhist Conquest of China, Leiden, 1959, p. 
407. Mafijusri et Vimalakirti étaient devenus des parangons de la ,,conversation 
épurée”’ (ts ‘ing t’an jf 8K), alors a la mode en Chine. 

Cf. Histoire du bouddhisme indien, Louvain, 1958, p. 778-779. — Le 
Maitreyavydkarana de Gilgit vient d’étre édité par N. Dutt, Gilgit Manuscripts, IV, 
Calcutta, 1959, p. 187-214. 

M. Lalou, /conographie, p. 11. 

Tch’ou san tsang ki tsi, T 2145, k. 2, p.6 6 11; k. 7, p. 49 a 18 (citant Tche Min-tou 
et Tao-ngan). 

T 224, k. 1, p. 425 c 6, ot Maitroya et Mafijusri sont mentionnés. 

E. Conze, The Literature on Perfect Wisdom, The Middle Way, XXVII, 1952, p. 20. 
Voir aussi R. Hikata, Suvikrantavikrami edited, Fukuoka, 1958, p. XXXXVI-LI. 
Pajicavimsatis., éd. N. Dutt, p. 5.10, 17.18; Satas., éd. P. Ghosa, p. 7.3, 55.13. 

La section dite de Maifijusri est représentée par la Suvikrantavikrdmi dont il existe 
trois traductions chinoises: celle de Mandrasena (T 232) du Fou-nan fut exécutée en 
503 ou 506; celle de Samghavarman, également du Fou-nan (T 233), entre 506 et 
520; celle de Hiuan-tsang (T 220, section 7), entre 660 et 663. 

On lit par exemple dans A. Griinwedel: ,,Es scheint also fast als ob dieser Bod- 
hisattva eine wirkliche historische Persénlichkeit gewesen sei” (Mythologic des 
Buddhismus in Tibet und der Mongolei, Leipzig, 1900, p. 134). 

Voir en dernier lieu P. Demiéville, La Yogdcarabhimi de Sangharaksa, BEFEO, 
XLIV, 1954, p. 381, n. 4. 

Astasahasrika, p. 4: Naham tam dharmam samanupasyami yad uta bodhisativa iti. 
tam apy aham dharmam na samanupasyami yad uta prajhaparamita nama. so ’ham 
bodhisattvam va bodhisattvadharmam va avindann anupalabhamano ’samanu- 
pasyan prajfiaparamitam apy avindann anupalabhamano ‘samanupasyan katamam 
bodhisattvam katamasyam prajhaparamitayam avavadisyamy anusasisyami. 

Ibid., p. 7: Etad eva kaukrtyam syat yo ’ham vastv avindann anupalabhamano 
‘samanupasyan nadmadheyamatrenadyavyayam kuryam yad uta bodhisattva iti. 

Ibid., p. 29: Bodhisattva evanutpadah, bodhisattvadharma apy anutpadah. 
PaficavimSatisahasrika, éd. N. Dutt, p. 99: Namamatram idam yad uta prajfia- 
paramita iti bodhisattva iti ca, tad api ca bodhisattvandma nadhyatmam na 
bahirdha nobhayam antarenopalabhyate, tad yathadpi nama sattvah sattva iti 
cocyate, na ca kacit sattvopalabdhih, yac ca tan nama tat prajnaptimatram prajnap- 
tidharmah prajfaptisat. 

Ibid., p. 121: Tat cittam acittam prakrtis cittasya prabhasvara. 

T 279, k. 79, p. 438 b 5-14. 
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Prajnaparamita T 221,k. 15, p. 101 c; 102 a; T 223, k. 19, p. 358 c, 359 a; T 220, k. 
341, p. 752 c-753 b; k. 456, p. 302 a-302 b; k. 521, p. 666 c; Mahasamnipata, T 
397, k. 10, p. 67 a. Mais il y a quelques divergences entre les sources: cf. L. de la 
Vallée Poussin, Bodhisattva, Hastings Encycl., II, p. 743 b-748 b. 
Bodhisattvabhumi, éd. U. Wogihara, p. 12. 

Le Siiramgamasamadhisiitra (T 642, k. 2, p. 638 c-639 5) distingue quatre sortes de 
vydkarana (cf. P. Demiéville, Le Concile de Lhasa, Paris, 1952, p. 141-142 n.), 
Celui qui est conféré dans la huitieme terre 4 un Bodhisattva avaivartika et qui coin- 
cide avec l’obtention de /’anutpattikadharmaksanti est absolument définitif: voir 
Lalitavistara, p. 35, 1. 21; Mahayanasitralamkara, p. 20, 1. 15; 141, 1. 27; 166, 1. 
12; Saddharmapundarika, p. 266, 1. 1-2. 

Upadesa T 1509, k. 12, p. 146 a 28; k. 28, p. 264 b 4-7; k. 30, p. 283 a 29-b 3; 284 
a 27; k. 34, p. 309 b 8; k. 38, p. 340 a 2; k. 74, p. 580 a 14-16. 
Mahayanasamgraha, tr. fr., p. 202-203. 

Upadesa T 1509, k. 29, p. 273 b 9-16. 

PancavimSatisah., p. 217, 1. 17; Satasah., p. 1458, I. 19: Dasamyam 
bodhisattvabhuman vartamano bodhisattvo mahasattvas tathagata eveti vaktavyah. 
ParcavimSatisah., p. 62, 1. 14-63, 1. 5; Satasah., p. 270, I. 9-271, I. 3: Santi bod- 
hisattva mahasattva ekajatipratibaddha ye prajnidparamitayam caranta updya- 
hausalyena catvari dhyanani samapadyante ... Siinyatasamadhim samapadyante, 
animittasamadhim samapadyante, apranihitasamadhim samapadyante. na ca tesam 
vasena gacchanti sammukhibhutams ca buddhan bhagavata aragayitva tatra brah- 
macaryam caritva punar eva tusitanam devanadm sabhdagatdyai upapadyante. te 
tatra yavadayus tisthanti. te taira yavadayuh sthitva ahinendriyah smrtimantah 
samprajananto anekair  devakofiniyutaSatasahasraih parivrtah — puraskrta 
ihopapattim darsayitva ndnabuddhaksetresv anuttaram samyaksambodhim 
abhisambudhyanite. 

On a beaucoup épilogué sur l’epithéte kumarabhiita ,,devenu jeune homme”, ,,tou- 
jours jeune” ou ,,prince royal”. Dans l’esprit des textes, il s’agit d’une prerogative 
toute spirituelle. On trouve dans le Manjusriparinirvanasitra (T 463, p. 480 c 3, 
etc.) la variante Fa-wang-iseu = dharmakumara ,,prince héritier de la Loi”. 
PancavimSatisah., p. 144, 1. 8: Yena samadhind sarvasamadhinam gocaram anub- 
havaty ayam ucyate Surangamo nama samadhih. 

T 463, p. 480 c 18-20. 

Cf. W. Kirfel, Die Kosmographie der Inder, Leipzig, 1920, p. 180 sq. 

Dirghagama T 1,k. 18, p. 114 b-c; T 23, k. 1, p. 277 a; T 24, k. 1, p. 310 b; T 25, k. 
1, p. 365 c; Madhyamagama T 26, k. 59, p. 799 c; Samyuktagama T 99, k. 16, p. 111 
c~112 a; Anguttara I, p. 227; Cullaniddesa, p. 135; Mahavyutpatti, n° 3042-3044; 
Lalitavistara, p. 150; Kosa Ill, p. 170; Panjika, p. 52; Upadesa dans Traité de la 
Grande Vertu de Sagesse, 1, Louvain, 1944, p. 447 sq. 

Lorsque les textes ont 4 énumérer les dix régions, ils séparent généralement les 
regions principales des régions secondaires. En pili, l’ordre suivi est: 1. les quatre 
points cardinaux (disd), 2. le nadir et le zénith, 3. les quatre points intermédiaires 
(anudisa): cf. Samyutta I, p. 122, |. 2-3; Il, p. 124, 1. 2-3; Anguttara II, p. 368, |. 
26-28; IV, p. 167, 1. 1-9. — Le sanskrit adopte l’ordre suivant: 1. la quatre points 
cardinaux (dis), 2. les quatre points intermédiaires (vidis), 3. le nadir et le zénith 
(Patcavimsatisah., p. 6, 1. 11-14; T 221, p. 1 b 12-13; T 222, p. 147 b 25-26; T 
223, p. 217 b 18; Satasah., p. 9, 1. 14-10, 1. 8; Mahavyut., n° 8326-8337; Sukhavati, 
§ 12). Il est rare que les points intermédiaires soient intercalés entre les points car- 
dinaux (Saddharmapund., p. 184—185; 243-244). 

Mahavastu I, p. 122, 1. 3. 

Mahavastu I, p. 121, 1. 11; Upadesa T 1509, k. 50, p. 418 c; k. 92, p. 708 b. 
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Vimalakirtinirdesa, T 476, k. 3, p. 570 a 19-22. 

PaficavimSatisah., T 221,k. 19, p. 136 a 12; T 223, k. 26, p. 408 6 21; T 220, k. 476, 
p. 411 ¢ 14; Astadasasah., T 220, k. 535, p. 749 ¢ 20. 

Vimalakirtinirdesa, T 476, k. 1, p. 559 a 24-28. 

T’oung Pao XLVIII 

T 310, k. 60, p. 347 6 27-29. 

Le Siksdsamuccaya, éd. C. Bendall, p. 13, 1. 18-14, 1, 12, cite la rédaction originale 
de ces neuf premieres stances, sauf de la troisiéme et de la huitieme que je supplée 
par le tibétain. 


1. yavati prathama kotih samsarasyantavarjita, 
tavat satvahitarthaya carisyamy amitdm carim. 

2. utpadayama sambodhau cittam [jagan]-nadthasya sammukham, 
nimantraye jagat sarvam daridyan mocitdsmi tat. 

3. de rin phan chad gal te yan 
bdag gis hdod chags sems bskyed na 
phyogs beu dag na gan bzugs pahi 
sans rgyas thams cad bslus bar hgyur. 

4. vyapadakhilacittam va irsyamatsaryam eua va, 
adyagre na karisyami bodhim prapsyami yavata. 

5. brahmacaryam carisyami kamams tyaksyami papakan, 
buddhanam anusiksisye silasamvarasamayame. 

6. naham tvaritariipena bodhim praptum ihotsahe, 
parantakotim sthasyami satvasyaikasya karanat 

7. ksetram visodhayisyami aprameyam acintiyam, 
namadheyam karisyami dasa disksu ca visrutam. 

8. bdag gis bdag la lun bstan te 
sans rgyas hgyur bar dogs pa med 
bdag gi Iha bsam rnam par dag 
bdag dban hdi na hdren pa rnams. 

9.  kayavakkarmani caham sodhayisyami sarvasah, 
Sodhayisye manaskarma karma karttasmi nasubham. 


PaficavimSatisah., p. 60-72; Satasah., p. 266-290. 

Niyataniyatagatimudravatara T 645, p. 699 c 10-11; T 646, p. 706 b 20-21; 
Upadesa T 1509, k. 38, p. 342 c 3-6. 

Paficavimsatisah., p. 66, 1. 4-7; Satasah., p. 192, 1. 10-14: Santi bodhisattva 
mahasattva ye prathamacittolpddenaivanuttaram samyaksambodhim abhisambud- 
hyante dharmacakram pravartayanty aprameyanam asamkhyeydnam sattvanam 
cartham krtva nirupadhisese nirvanadhadtau parinirvanti tesam parinirvrtanam 
kalpam va kalpavasesam va saddharmas tisthati. 

Upadesa T 1509, k. 38, p. 342 c 21-24. 

Mahaparinirvanasitra, éd. E. Waldschmidt, p. 210-212. 

Digha I, p. 46: Kayassa bheda uddham jivitapariyadand na dakkhinti devamanussa. 

Suttanipata, v. 1074 sq. 

Vimalakirtimirdesa T 476, k. 3, p. 571 c 20-25. 

Upadesa T 1509, k. 30, p. 278 a 10-17 

Stiramgamasamadhi T 642, k. 1, p. 631 a 19-21. 

Ibid., k. 1, p. 631 c 25-26. 

Ibid., k. 2, p. 644 a 21-24, 

Ibid. k. 2, p. 642 b 1-2. 

Upadesa T 1509, k. 10, p. 134 b 15~22. 

Paficavimsatisah., p. 17, 1. 18; Satasah., p. 55, 1. 13. 
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T 278, k.4, p. 418 b 19-23; T 279, k. 12, p. 58 a 19-23. 

T1191,k, 1, p. 835 a 22-24. 

T 120, k. 4, p. 543 6 10; OKC 879, p. 212 a 8-213 a2. 

T 642, k. 2, p. 644 a 1-20; OKC 800, p. 333 a 4-334. 5. 

Sin ti kouang king, T 159, k. 3, p. 304 b 10; Upadesa T 1509, k. 10, p. 134 6 19; k. 

29, p. 273 bc; Kou ts’ing leang tchouan T 2098, k. 1, p. 1093 a 21. 

P’ou su yin lo king, T 656, k. 4, p. 38 c—39 b. 

Pour un Indien le ,,Mont des neiges” est bien |’Himalaya; pour un Chinois le Siue 

chan n’est pas localisé avec la méme précision. Cf. P. Demiéville, Le Concile de 

Lhasa, Paris, 1952, p. 298, n. 2. 

Sur le Gandhamadana, voir G. P. Malalasekera, Dictionary of Pali Proper Names, |, 

London, 1937, p. 746-748; C. Akanuma, Dictionnaire des noms propres du boud- 

dhisme indien, Nagoya, 1931, p. 194 b-195 a. 

T 1, k. 30, p. 117 a. — Voir encore Ta leou t’an king, T 23, k. 1, p. 279 a; K’i che 

king T 24, k. 1, p. 313 a—b; K’i che yin pen king T 25, k. 1, p. 368 5; Ekottara T 

125, k. 34, p. 736. 

Sur le lac Anavatapta, ou les quatre grands fleuves Gange, Indus, Oxus et Tarim pre- 

naient leur source, voir Malalasekera, o.c., I, p. 96-99; Akanuma, p. 45; Traité de la 

Grande Vertu de Sagesse, Louvain, 1944, p. 385, 450; M. Hofinger, Le Congrés du 

Lac Anavatapta, Louvain, 1954, p. 177-180 n. 

Satyaka-Nirgranthiputra (en pali, Saccaka-Niganthaputta): 1° Dans les textes du 

Petit Véhicule: Cilasaccakasutta (Majjhima |, p. 227-237; Samyukta T 99, k. 5, p. 

35 a 37 b; Ekottara T 125, k. 30, p. 715 a-717 b), — Mahdasaccakasutta (Majjhima 

I, p. 237-251). — Commentaires du Majjhima (I, p. 268) et des Jataka (III, p. 1 sq). 

— Fa kiu p’i yu king T 211,k. 3, p. 594 c sq.). — Vibhasa T 1545, k. 8, p. 37 ¢ 14. 
2°Dans les textes du Grand Véhicule: Bodhisattvagocaropdyavisayavikur- 

vananirdesa (T 271, 272; OKC 813). — Upadesa T 1509, k. 1, p. 61 b 21; k. 26, p. 

251 ¢ 10; k. 90, p. 699 a9. 

Sur la formation du Mahayana, Asiatica (Festschrift F. Weller), Leipzig, 1954, p. 

381-386. 

Upadesa T 1509, k. 15, p. 173 ¢ (ef. Traitd II, p. 940-942); Tarkajvala Mdo XIX, p. 

180 a 2-4; Abhisamayalamkaraloka, éd. U. Wogihara, p. 5; Bu-ston, History of 

Buddhism, tr. E. Obermiller, II, p. 101, Heidelberg, 1932; Taranatha, Geschichte des 

Buddhismus, tb. von A. Schiefner, St. Petersburg, 1869, p. 62-63. 

Upadesa T 1509, k. 100, p. 756 b 5-10. 

Houa yen king tchouan ki T 2073, k. 1, p. 153 6 17-23. 

Upadesa T 1509, k. 67, p. 531 b. — Sur VPitinéraire de la Prajfia, cf. Traité 1, p. 

25-26 en note. 

Cf. M. Walleser, The Life of Nagarjuna from Tibetan and Chinese Sources, Hirth 

Anniversary Volume, London, 1922, p. 421-455. — Autres références dans Traité I, 

p. X-XIV. 

Long chou p’ou sa tchouan T 2047, p. 184 c. 

Harsacarita de Bana, éd. K. Parab, Bombay, 1945, p. 250; Fan yi ming yi tsi de Fa- 

yun (1088-1158), T 2131, k. 1, p. 1065 c; Bu-ston II, p. 124; Taranatha, p. 70-71. 


85 Astasah., éd. R. Mitra, p. 507; Paficavimsatisah., T 223, k. 27, p. 420 c; Sainsah., T 


89 
90 
91 


220, k. 399, p. 1066 a; Upadesa T 1509, k. 98, p. 744 a. 
Taranatha, p. 58. 

Bu-ston II, p. 124; Taranatha, p. 70-71. 

Taranatha, p. 71. 

Histoire du bouddhisme indien, p. 179-181. 

Astasah., p. 462. 

Vimalakirtinirdesa T 476, k. 3, p. 572 a 7-10. 
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Saddharmapund., p. 390-391. 

La critique moderne est d’un avis diamétralement opposé: ,, The Mahayanasutra have 
all been slowly built up over a long period”: cf. E. Conze, The Composition of the 
AstasGhasrika Prajnaparamita, BSOAS, XIV, 1952, p. 251-252; The Literature on 
Perfect Wisdom, The Middle Way, XXVII, 1952, p. 20-23; R. Hikata, Suvikrdnta 
... ed., Fukuoka, 1958, p. XXVUI-XXXV. 

Tch’ou san tsang ki tsi, T 2145, k. 7, p. 47 b 15; p. 8, p. 55 5 16. 

Ibidem, k. 8, p. 56 a 23. 

Ibidem, k. 7, p. 47 c-48 b. Mais la date du départ de Tchou Che-hing, 260, est donnéc 
aussi comme celle de son ordination (cf. E. Ziircher, The Buddhist Conquest of China, 
Leiden, 1959, p. 340, n. 183). Le texte sanskrit de la Paricav. Trouvé au Khotan par 
Tchou Che-hing fut rapporté en Chine par son disciple Fou-jo-t’an 3) 4 #@ (Punyad- 
harma ?) et traduit en chinois, 4 Lo-yang, en 291, par Moksala (T 221). 

Voir, dans l’ordre chronologique, les classements proposés tour 4 tour: I. par Tao- 
ngan 34 # et Tche Tao-lin X34 # au IV’ siécle (T 2145, k. 7, p. 47 b 15-16; k. 8, 
p. 55-56); 2. par Kumarajiva (402-404) dans les notes incorporées a sa traduction 
de /’Upadesa (T 1509, k. 67, p. 529 b 22-23; k. 79, p. 620 a 12); 3. par Seng-jouei 
f@ &, disciple de Kumarajiva (T 2145, k. 8, p. 55 a 8-9); 4. par la préface 4 T 245 
(p. 825 b 21-23); 5, par le Kin kang sien louen faussement attribue 4 Vasubandhu (T 
1512, k. 1, p. 798 a). 

H. Liiders, List of Brahmi Inscriptions, s.v. Dhenukakata et sq., p. 206. 

Bu-ston II, p. 125; Taranatha, p. 71. 

Si yu ki T 2087, k. 10, p. 930 c. — Histoire du bouddhisme indien, p. 377-380. 
Gandavyita, éd. D. T. Suzuki, p. 50-51. 

Saddharmapund., p. 261. 

Ibidem, p. 265-266. 

P. Demiéville, La Yogacarabhimi, p. 376-387. 

Si yu ki T 2087, k. 10, p. 930 b-c. 

P. Demiéville, Le Concile, p. 298, n. 2. T’oung Pao XLVIII 

Fa yuan tchou lin T 2122, k. 12, p. 379 a; k. 100, p. 1028 c. 

Les légendes concernant Asoka et le Khotan remonteraient sensiblement a la méme 
date: cf; Histoire du bouddhisme indien, p. 281-282. 

Dans les sources étudi¢es par F. W. Thomas, Gosrnga est rendu en tibétain par Glan 
ru, dont le nom survit dans celui du village actuel de Langhru. 

Sur tous ces termes, voir maintenant P. Pelliot, Notes on Marco Polo, I, Paris, 1959, 
p. 196-214. 

Comme presque tous les autres, ce Purana est de date indéterminée. 

Il s’agit de la Vamsavali de tendance bouddhiste écrite vers 1800 a Patan par un 
moine du Mahabodhivihara, librement traduite en anglais par les pandits de la 
British Residency et éditée par D. Wright, History of Nepal translated from the Par- 
batiya, Cambridge, 1877. Sur les Vamsavali népalaises, voir L. Petech, Medieval 
History of Nepal, Rome, 1958, p. 5-10. 

Ed. Haraprasad Sastri, Bibl. Ind., 1900, p. 166 sq. 

Le Mont Sirsa ,,Téte” en Mahacina, d’aprés le Svayambhipurana et les ,,Vingt-cing 
stances pour invoquer la faveur des divinités du Népal”, petit traité signalé par E. 
Burnouf, Le Lotus de la Bonne Loi, Paris, 1852, p. 502. Ce Mont Sirsa, pour 
Paficasirsa, est évidemment le Wou-t’ai chan du Chan-si. 


Svayambhip., p. 174. 

Ibid., p. 8-9. 

Le symbole inanimé de Mafijusri, — symbole désigné sous le nom de vitardga 
»exempt de passion” —,, était un caurl ou chasse-mouche fait avec la queue (pucchd) 


d’un Yak, symbole tout a fait himalayen (cf. Burnouf, I.c., p. 501). 
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D. Wright, o.c., p. 79. 

Publiées par R. Gnoli, Nepalese Inscriptions in Gupta Characters, Rome, 1956. 
Fa-tsang, dans T 2098, k. I, p. 1093 a. 

P. Demiéville, Le Concile, p. 376-377. 

Dans les notes qui suivent, je m’y référe sous les sigles A. B et C respectivement. 
Les Pei Ts’i (550-577) de la famille Kao #, capitale Ye ¥, furent d’ardents boud- 
dhistes. Leur fondateur Kao Yang @ ## (550-559) recut |l’ordination des Bod- 
hisattva lors de son avénement (Mochizuki, Chronologie, p. 131). A reviendra dans 
un instant sur le rdle joue par cette dynastie au Wou-t’ai. 

Sur le sacrifice du ,,troisiéme prince” qui brila son corps en offrande (pratique de 
»dévouement” courante en Chine), voir encore B, p. 1094 c 14-16; C, p. 1107 b 15 
(qui renvoie au précédent). Mais la date fait difficulté. M. Demiéville que j’ai con- 
sulté, me communique: ,,D’aprés Fa-tsang (A, p. 156 c 18), c’était ,au début” (c’est- 
a-dire la premiére année) de |’ere Ta-houo des Pei Ts’i. Mais il n’y a pas d’ére de ce 
nom sous les Pei Ts’i. En outre, comme 4 le dit plus bas (p. 156 c 26), l’empereur 
régnant était Kao-tsou 7% Mil, et il n’y a, sauf erreur, pointd’empereur de ce nom sous 
les Pei Ts’i. Il s’agit peut-étre de l’empereur Kao-tsou Hiao-wen Hong 
Wi BZ des Pei Wei dt Hi sous lesquels il y eut une ére T’ai-houo * #, 
477-499 [cf. A. C. Moule, The Rulers of China, Chronological Tables, Londres, 
1957, p. 29]. J'ai regardé dans l’histoire des ,,Dynasties du nord” (Pei che) les 
biographies des fils de Hiano-wen ti des Wei et du premier empereur des Pei Ts’i; je 
n’y ai trouvé aucune allusion 4 cette histoire. Mais celle-ci était trés populaire au 
Wou-t’ai.” 

Sur l’eunuque, voir encore B, p. 1094 c 16-22. 

Houei-yuan, de la dynastie des Souei (581-617), naquit 4 Touen-houang en 523. Il 
résida a Ye ou, en 578, il résista ouvertement a l’empereur Wou des Pei Tcheou qui 
voulait proscrire le bouddhisme. L’empereur des Souei fonda pour lui le monastére 
du Tsing-ying sseu ou il résida dés 587. Il y eut de nombreux disciples et s’y éteignit 
en 592. Houei-yuan fut un polygraphe qui nous a laissé un grand ouvrage sur le 
Mahayana (T 1851) et des commentaires sur le Sukhdvativyiha (T 1745 et 1749), le 
Vimalakirtinirdesa (T 1776), le Siitra de I'Invitation au bain (T 1793) et le Srad- 
dhotpada (T 1843), ce dernier d’authenticité discutée. Pour autant que je sache, il ne 
reste pas de traces de son commentaire inacheveé sur |’ Avatamsaka. 

Il s’agit du chapitre intitulé en sanskrit Vajradhvajaparinamana, ch. XXI dans la 
version chinoise de Buddhabhadra (T 278, k. 14, p. 488 a), ch. XXV dans la version 
chinoise de Siksananda (T 279, k. 23, p. 124 a), ch. XXX dans la version tibétaine 
(OKC 761, vol. ri, p. 134 5). 

Tout le monde n’a pas la virilité de l’eunuque; mais Fa-tsang aurait pu mentionner 
Pactivité considérable déployée par la Chine des T’ang dans l’exégése de l’Avam- 
saka. On doit 4 Fa-tsang lui-méme, a son prédécesseur Tche-yen @ fi (602-668) et 
a son successeur Tch’eng-kouan #% 8% (737-820 ou 838) sept commentaires sur |’4- 
vatamsaka (T 1732-1738), dont !’un dépasse 90 rouleaux. Li T’ong-hiuan 7° 3 % 
mit une dizaine d’années (719-729) a rédiger son Nouveau Traité sur l’Avatamsaka 
(T 1739) en 40 rouleaux. La secte T’ien-t’ai également s’intéressa au méme sujet en 
la personne de Tehan-jan #4 # (711-782), auteur de T 1742. A elle seule, l’exégése 
de l’Avatamsaka occupe deux volumes entiers de |’édition de Taisho. 

On reviendra plus loin sur ce texte capital dans "histoire du Wou-t’ai et de la secte 
Houa-yen. 

Cf. C, p. 1107 a 21. 

Cf. B, p. 1093 b 14-15. Le mont Heng est une de cinq pics sacrés de la Chine, celui 
du Nord. 

Cf. B, p. 1093 6 22 etc 2; C, p. 1105 5 29. 
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Cf. B, p. 1094 a 19. 

Concernant le méme monument, on lit dans B, p. 1094 n 25: ,,Le Ta-fou-t’ou sseu 
KA Fl ¥ a été fonde par Wen-ti 3% 7 des Yuan Wei [Kao-tsou Hiao-wen Hong 
(471-499) des Pei Wei]. Autrefois cet empereur s’y était arrété et avait organisé des 
cérémonies religieuses. Ensuite, dans une sainte pensée, il avait établi ce monasteére. 
Le caractére jou signifie ,,foi”. On explique cela en disant que l’empereur, ayant ren- 
contré 1a des choses extraordinaires, avait augmenteé sa foi”. 

C, p. 1103 ¢ 8 sq., cite un passage du Kan t’ong lou (T 2107, p. 437 a 21) ow le 
maitre du vinaya, Tao-siuan 34 ‘Ef (596-667), pose la question suivante: ,,Actuelle- 
ment au Wout’ai chan, a trente lis au sud-est de la terrasse centrale, il y a le Ta-fou- 
ling-tsieou sseu AK 4 He ¥& 4 ... Certains (cf. A) disent qu’il a été fondé par Ming 
5] des Han ¥%& [Ming ti (58-75) des Han postérieurs]; d’autres (cf.B) disent qu’il a 
été fondé par Hiao-wen (471-499) des Wei. Comment expliquer cette contradiction? 
— Réponse: Les deux empereurs, autrefois, ont l’un et |’autre érigé un monastére en 
cet endroit. Et le roi A-yu ff 4 [Asoka, roi indien, ca 272-236 a.C.], lui aussi, a 
construit un stiipa en cet endroit. Naguére, au temps de Mou-wang @ 3 des Tcheou 
[X* s.a.C.], la Loi du Buddha existait déja. Cette montagne est spirituelle et extraor- 
dinaire; elle est habitée par Mafiju. Au début du régne de Ming des Han, Mo-t’eng 
& fi (Kasyapa Matanga), par son ceil divin, avait apergu ce stiipa [d’Asoka] et il 
avait conseillé de construire des monastéres [a proximité]. Dans le libellé Ta-fou- 
ling-tsieou, le caractére fou signifie ,,foi”: l’empereur [Ming] avait foi dans les 
principes bouddhiques; il érigea un monastére pour exhorter les hommes; c’est 
pourquoi on dit Ta jou. En outre, la configuration de la montagne est pareille 4 la 
sainte montagne du Grdhraparvata ,,Mont du vautour” en Inde: c’est pourquoi on 
Vappelle Ling-tsieou.” 

Ce tissu d’anachronismes peut étre utilisé comme base de datation. En effet les 
légendes rapportées ici ne se sont formées qu’aux IV* et V* siécles de notre ére, ce 
qui exclut toute intervention d’Asoka (272-236 a.C.) et de Ming-ti (58-75 p. C.) 
dans |’histoire du Wou-t’ai chan. 

1 C’est en 306 que la traduction des cinq premiers chapitres de l’Asokara- 
javadana (YT 2042) par Ngan Fa-k’in (cf. T 2149, k. 2, p. 236 @ 12) apprit aux 
Chinois qu’Asoka avait été un roi cakravartin ,4 quatre parts” (caturbhaga- 
cakravartin) et qu’il avait construit 84.000 stiipa dans son empire (cf. Divyavadana, 
p. 368, 1. 26-28). Le sens de |’épithéte préte a discussion (cf. Kosa III, p. 197, n. 3): 
il peut s’agir d’un roi régnant sur un continent seulement, ou sur les quatre contin- 
ents (caturdvipaka dans la Bodhisattvabhiimi, p. 334, 1, 12; caturdvipesvara dans le 
Siksdsamuccaya, p. 175, 1. 10). Quoi qu’il en soit, les Chinois crurent qu’ Asoka 
avait régné sur leur empire et réparti sur leur sol les reliques du Buddha. Aussi se 
mirent-ils a la recherche des ,,reliques d’ Asoka” dans le double but d’appuyer la pro- 
pagande bouddhique en Chine et de flatter la Cour par des trouvailles de bon augure 
pour les princes. Dans son admirable ouvrage The Buddhist Conquest of China, 
Leiden, 1959, p. 277-280, M. E. Ziircher a signalé neuf découvertes de ce genre 
opérées au cours du IV siécle: il s’agit de monastéres, de stiipa et de statues que 
l’on attribuait 4 Asoka. 

Dans le méme état d’esprit, dés le début du V° siécle, plusieurs montagnes de 
Chine recurent le nom de Ling-tsieou chan en souvenir du et par assimilation au 
Grdhrakita-parvata de Rajagrha (Ziircher, o./., p. 208; 394, n. 136 et 137). 

2 H. Maspero a montré depuis longtemps (BEFEO, X, 1910, p. 95-130) que le 
songe et l’ambassade de |’empereur Ming est une fable qui s’est formée dans les 
cercles bouddhiques de Lo-yang au III siécle de notre ére. C’est a la fin du V* siécle 
seuclement que Kasyapa Matanga est rangé parmi les membres de cette prétendue 
ambassade. 
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ll est donc évident que le plus ancien monument bouddhique du Wou-t’ai, a 
savoir le Ta Feou-t’ou Ling-tsieou sseu n’a pu étre fondé qu’au V* siécle de notre 
ére et que seule la tradition qui attribue sa fondation a Hiao-wen Hong des Pei Wei 
présente quelque vraisemblance historique. 

Quant au nom du monument, il demeure d’interprétation incertaine, les caractéres 
jeou-t’ou ¥- i pouvant signifier tantot buddha et tantét stupa (Mochizuki, p. 4482 c). 
Cf. B, p. 1094 a 28. 

Cf. B, p. 1095 cJ; C,p. 1103 ¢ 11. 

Voir ci-dessus, n. 123. 

Nouvel anachronisme: comme on le verra plus loin, c’est seulement 4 partir du VII 
siécle que les Indiens ou, plus précisément, les habitants de la Sérinde (#4 #% crurent 
a la présence de Majijusri en Chine. Le premier pélerin connu fut Buddhap§lita qui 
visita le Wou-t’ai en 676. 

Cf. B, p. 1093 6 13. 

Sous l’empereur Sseu-ma Hiao-houai Tch’e #) Hj 3 #8 H, qui régna a Lo-yang de 
307 a 311 (A. C. Moule, Rulers of China, p. 17). 

Chouei king tchou de Li Tao-yuan, mort en 527, éd. Wang Sien-k’ien, 1892, XI, 31 
a-b; T’ai p’ing yu lan, éd. Sseu pou ts’ong k’an, XLV, 4 a. 

Une peinture murale représentant le Wou-t’ai a été découverte dans la grotte 117 de 
Touen-houang, grotte aménagée entre 980 et 995 (cf. P. Demiéville, Le Concile, p. 
377; Basil Gray, Buddhist Cave Paintings at Tun-huang, Londres, 1959, p. 74-75 et 
pl. 67 B). Sur les plans ou peintures qui étaient fournis aux pélerins, cf. E. O. Reis- 
chauer, Ennin’s Diary, New York, 1995, p. 269-270. 

Tch’ou san tsang ki tsi T 2145, k. 9, p. 62 a—<. 

T 2122, k. 89, p. 944 c. 

S. Lévi et E. Chavannes, Les seize Arhat Protecteurs de la Loi, JA, 1916, p. 40-45 
du tiré a part; P. Pelliot, Meou-tseu ou les doutes levés, TP, XIX, 1920, p. 346. 

Sur Houei-yuan, cf. E. Ziircher, o./., p. 204-262. 

T 2059, k. 6, p. 359 b 15-18; T 2145, k. 15. p. 110 @ 14-17 (dans cette derniére 
source, le nom de Fa-ling est omis). 

T 2059, k. 2, p. 335 c 3-6; T 2145, k, 14, p. 104 a 19-20. 

Tong Tsin de la famille Sseu-ma qui régnérent 4 Kien-k’ang (Nankin) de 317 a 420 
(cf. Moule, p. 18-19). 

Heou Ts’in de la famille Yao qui régnérent 4 Tch’ang-ngan de 384 a 417. Le sou- 
verain dont il est question ici est Yao Hing #k # (394-416). 

Préface au T 1428, p. 567 a 20-6 2. 

Ci-dessus, note 96. 

Tch’ou san tsang ki tsi, T 2145, k. 48, p. 48 a 1-3. 

Fa hien tchouan T 2085, p. 857 b. 

Voir la biographie de Buddhayasas dans Kao seng tchouan T 2059, k. 2, p. 333 ¢ 
15-334 5 25. 

P’an ®& T 2073 est une faute pour kia #8; cf. T 2034, p. 103 a 14, T 2060, p. 434 5 
16. Il s’agit du petit royaume de Karghalik situé a l’ouest du Khotan. Le Mahdsam- 
ipdta T’oung Pao XLVIII l’appelle Tché-kiu-kia 3% J% Ww, en tibétain Cu gon [pan] 
ou Ca ko ka (T 397, k. 55, p. 367 c 25). Song Yun qui le visita en 519 l’appelle 
Tchou-kiu-po 4s i) & (T 2092, k. 5, p. 1019 a 23). Jinagupta qui s’y rendit vers 557 
le nomme Tché-kiu-kia 3H $4] $m (T 2034, k. 12, p. 103 a 14; T 2060, k. 2, p. 434 5 
15; E. Chavannes, Jinagupta, T’oung Pao VI, 1905, p. 353-354). Hiuan-tsang qui y 
passa a son retour des Indes vers 644 le nomme Tcho-kiu-kia #F #4 #8 (T 2087, k. 
12, p. 942 c 24) et confirme en partic les renseignements déja donnés ici: ,,En ce 
pays, les textes des Mahayanasutra sont extrémement nombreux, plus nombreux que 
dans les autres pays ou la Loi du Buddha a pénétré. Les exemplaires comptent 
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chacun dix myriades de gathd, et il y en a plus de dix. Des recensions dégradées 
provenant de ces [recensions longues] ont une diffusion trés large”. Karghalik est 
encore désigné par d’autres noms dans les livres historiques chinois: cf, E. Cha- 
vannes, Voyage de Song Yun, BEFEO, III, 1903, p. 19, n. 4 du tiré a part. 

Tusara est une déformation courante pour Tukhara (Tocharoi et Yue-tche): cf. P. 
Pelliot, Tokharien et Koutchéen, JA, 1934, I, p. 34-36. Sous la dynastie des Kusana, 
le puissant Kaniska favorisa le bouddhisme et, selon une tradition recueillie au 
Kasmir par Hiuan-tsang (T 2087, k. 3, p. 887 a), fit procéder a une revision complete 
du Tripitaka qu’il fit graver sur des plaques de cuivre (cf. Histoire du bouddhisme 
indien, p. 648). Est-ce de cette édition qu’il s’agit ici? 

T 2073, k. I, p. 153 b 23-c 8. 

Biographie et dates dans le Siu kao seng tchouan, T 2060, k. 2, p. 433 5 sq. (traduit 
par E. Chavannes, T’oung Pao, VI, 1905, p. 336-356); K’ai yuan che kiao mou lou 
T 2154, k. 7, p. 549 b; Mochizuki, s.v. JAanagupta, p. 2172. 

Cf. Siu kao seng tchouan T 2060, k. 2, p. 434 6 15-23. 

T 2074, p. 173 c 3-16. 

Fa hien tchouan T 2085, p. 857 a. 

Kao seng tchouan T 2059, k. 3, p. 339 b. — Cf. P. Demiéville, La Yogacadrabhimi, 
p. 378, n. 2. 

Kao seng tchouan T 2059, k. 2, p. 334 ¢ 23-24. 

Cf. Mochizuki, Chron., p. 102. 

C’est la date adoptée par P. Demiéville dans I’Inde Classique, Il, p. 417. 

Sur les t’an-yue (danapati), cf. J. Gernet, Les Aspects économiques du bouddhisme, 
Saigon, 1956, p. 43, 102. 

Tch’ou san tsang ki tsi T 2145, k. 9, p. 61 a 1-8; Postface de T 278, k. 60, p. 788 5 
3-9. 

Houei-yen (363-443), originaire de Yu-tcheou # #{ au Hou-pei; il fut disciple de 
Kumiarajiva, puis travailla, a Nankin, a |’édition du Sud du Mahdparinirvanasitra 
(T 375). 

Houei-yi, religieux attaché au monastére du Jetavana de Nankin; il fut aussi en rela- 
tions avec le kasmirien Gunavarman qui arriva 4 Nankin en 431 (Kao seng tchouan 
T 2059, k. 3, p. 341 a 20). 

Tch’ou san tsang ki tsi T 2145, k. 14, p. 104 a 22-24; Kao seng tchouan T 2059, k. 
2, p. 335 ¢ 7-9. 

T 2074, p. 173 c 17-22. 

Voir la notice critique consacrée 4 Paramartha par P. Demiéville, Sur /’authenticité 
du Ta tch’eng k’i sin louen, Bulletin de la Maison Franco-Japonaise, II, 1929, p. 
15-28. 

Houa yen king tchouan ki, T 2073, k. 1, p. 153 a 24-6 9. 

Siksananda était né au Khotan, en 652. Il arriva 4 Lo-yang en 695 et retourna au 
Khotan en 704. En 707 ou 708, il fut rappelé a la cour par un décret impérial: il y fut 
regu avec les plus grands honneurs, mais, fort peu de temps aprés, il tomba malade 
et mourut, en 710, agé de 59 ans. Cf. Kan ying tchouan T 2074, k. 4, p. 176 6 4; K’ai 
yuan che kiao mou lou T 2154, k. 9, p. 566 a 13; Tcheng yuan sin ting che kiao mou 
lou T 2157, k. 13, p. 866 6 16; Song kao seng tchouan T 2061, k.2, p. 718 ¢ 19; Fo 
tsou t’ong ki, T 2035, k. 39, p. 370 5 6. 

Du 16 octobre 690 au 2 mars 705 le titre de la dynastie (kouo-hao) des T’ang fut 
changé en Tcheou (cf. Moule, Rulers of China, p. 56). 

L’impératrice Wou Ts6-t’ien 3 All K ou Wou Heou # fe qui, en 684, avait déposé 
son fils, l’empereur Tchong-tsong, puis avait assumé en 690 le pouvoir impérial en 
titre. Tchong-tsong ne remonta sur le tréne qu’en 705. 

La version de Buddhabhadra (T 278) est parfois appelée Ts’i tch’ou pa houei + & 
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A. @ ,,Sept lieux et huit assemblées” parce que le Buddha y préche |’ Avatamsaka a 
huit assemblées réunies en sept endroits différents. La version de Siksananda (T 
279) divise en deux la sixiéme assemblée de la version précédente et obtient ainsi 
neuf assemblées au lieu de huit: c’est pourquoi on l’appelle Ts’i tch’ou kieou houei 
+ Bit @ Sept lieux et neuf assemblées”; cf. Houa yen king tchouan ki T 2073, 
k. 1, p. 153 ¢ 11-12. 

Celle-ci est conservée: T 279, k. 1, p. la. 

Bodhiruci, primitivement Dharmaruci, naquit en 572 dans une famille brahmanique 
de |’Inde du sud. Il se convertit au bouddhisme en 631 et arriva 4 Tch’ang-ngan en 
693. Il travailla 4 Lo-yang de 693 a 706, puis 4 Tch’ang-ngan de 706 a 713. Il 
mourut 4 Lo-yang en 727, agé de 156 ans (sic). Voir sa biographie dans K ‘ai yuan 
che kino mou lou T 2154, k. 9, p. 570 a-5S71 a; Song kao seng tchouan T 2061, k. 3, 
p. 720 b-c. 

En 695, Yi-tsing venait de regagner la Chine aprés un voyage aux Indes qui s’était 
prolongé durant 25 ans (671-695). L’impératrice alla l’accueillir en personne a son 
retour et l’établit par décret dans le Fo-cheou-ki sseu dont il est question ici. Yi-tsing 
travailla d’abord avec Siksananda; puis, a partir de la période kicou-che (700—701), 
il se consacra seul a ses traductions: cf. Song kao seng tchouan T 2061, k. 1, p. 710 
b 15-23. 

Fou-li était un chinois originaire de King-tch’ao. II travailla 4 Tch’ang-ngan et a Lo- 
yang de 681 a 699 environ. II s’était rendu célébre par son Che men pien ho louen (T 
2111), publié en 681, ot il discutait dix points douteux soulevés en matiére 
d’exégése bouddhique par te maitre du prince héritier K’iuan Wou-eul # #% = sous 
le titre de Che tien ki yi #2 38 #§ $€ ,,Examen des doutes concernant les livres boud- 
dhiques”: cf. K’ai yuan che kiao mou lou T 2154, k. 9, p. 564 b; Song kao seng 
tchouan T 2061, k. 17 p. 812 e. 

Fa-tsang, l’auteur de la présente notice. Voir ci-dessus, section VIII, au début. 

Houa yen king tchouan ki de Fa-tsang, T 2073, k. 1, p. 155 a 10-19. 

Cf. J. W. de Jong, L’Episode d’Asita dans le Lalitavistara, Asiatica (Festschrift F. 
Weller), Leipzig, 1954, p. 312 en note. 

Span-ri signifie bien ,,a grassy hill” (cf. Jaschke, Dictionary, p. 329 b), et ’équiva- 
lence span = Sadvala est attestée (cf. J. Nobel, Worterbuch num Suvarnaprabhasa, 
Leiden, 1950, p. 131). 

Lacune a4 combler puisqu’il s’agit d’une ,,région intermédiaire” (phyogs mtshams 
logs = vidis). 

Voir ei-dessus, note 42. 

Cf. Mahavyutpatti n° 1908 et 214; Nobel, Wérterbuch ..., p. 25. 

Par example Kirfel, Kosmographie der Inder, p. 95 et suiv., 218 et suiv. 

Voir ci-dessus, note 128. 

T 2125, k. 3, p. 224 c 15-17. Cf. J. Takakusu, A Record of the Buddhist Religion, 
Oxford, 1896, p. 136. 

Nom d’une province qui fut constituée par Chouen %f dans le Chan-si actuel et 
englobait le Wou-t’ai chan. 

T 2125,k. 4, p. 228 b 14; Lc., p. 169. 

T 1185 A, p. 791 ¢ 11-14; T 1185 B, p. 798 a 26~b 2. 

K’ai yuan che kiao mou lou T 2154, k. 9, p. 569 c 7. Voir aussi Sin kou kin yi king 
t’ou ki T 2152, p. 371 ¢ 20. 

Edité en appendice dans K. P. Jayaswal, Imperial History of India, Lahore, 1934, p. 
41, 1.17.18. 

Voir ci-dessus, note 8. 

Cf. S. Lévi, Le Catalogue géographique des Yaksa, JA, 1915, p. 85 du tiré a part. 

T 967, p. 349 b 2-c 5. 
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Dharani ayant pour effet de ,,purifier toutes les destinées mauvaises” (sarvadurgati- 
parisodhani). Nous en avons huit traductions chinoises (T 967 a 974), deux traduc- 
tions tibétaines (OKC 198, 609) et un commentaire chinois par Fa-tch’ong (T 1803). 
Il s’agit de l’empereur Kao-tsong # 3¢ qui régna de 649 a 683. 

Cf. R. des Rotours, Traité des jonctionnaires, Leyde, 1948, p. 414. 

Ce passage n’est pas clair. I! y eut en fait deux traductions: d’abord celle de Tou 
Hing-k’ai (T 968) terminée le 5° jour du premier mois de la quatriéme année de la 
période yi-fong f& HA, 20 février 679 (cf. K’ai yuan che kiao mou lou, T 2154, k. 9, 
p. 564 a 23); ensuite, celle du moine de I’Inde Centrale Divakara (T 969) datée du 
22° jour du 5° mois de la premiére année yong-chouen a” #, 2 juill et 682 (cf. K’ai 
yuan che kiao mou lou, T 2154, k. 9, p. 564 a LI). L’empereur était mécontent de la 
premiére traduction parce que Tou Hing-k’ai, un chinois de Tch’ang-ngan qui con- 
naissait le sanskrit, s’était interdit d’employer les caractéres frappés de tabou. 

Ce fut la troisiéma en ordre chronologique (T 967). 

Siu t’ ou ki T 2152, p. 369 a; K’ai yuan che kiao mou lou, T 2154, k. 9, p. 565 a. 
Song kao seng tchouan T 2061,k. 2, p. 7/7 c. 

Kouang ts’ing leang tchouan T 2099, k. 2, p. IIII a—b, section intitulée: ,,Entrée de 
Buddhapilita dans la Grotte de diamant”. Cette grotte est également signalée dans le 
Kou ts’ing leang tchouan de Fa-tsang (T 2098, k. 1, p. 1095 @ 1 et suiv.), mais Fa- 
tsang (¢ 712) ne mentionne pas |’ascension de Buddhap§lita. Ce silence est essez 
troublant. 

Cf. P. Pelliot, Une bibliothéque médiévale retrouvde au Kan-sou, BEFEO, VIII, 
1908, p. 504. 

Manuscrit de Touenhouang reproduit dans Tsukamoto Zenryii, Chinese Buddhism in 
the Middle Period of the T’ang Dynasiy, Mem. T6hd Bunka Gakuin, IV, Kyoto, 
1933, 2. 

P. Demiéville, La musique Came au Japon, dans Etudes Asiatiques, Paris 1925, T. 1, 
p. 208-213. 

Cf. Chou Yi-liang, Tantrism in China, HJAS, VIII, 1945, p. 297. 

Tai tsong piao tche tsi T 2120, k. 2, p. 837 c 27-29; Song kao seng tchouan T 2061, 
k. 1, p. 713 a 17-20; Mochizuki, Chron., p. 175. 

Tai isong piao tche isi T 2120, k. 2, p. 834 a. 

Cf. Jan Ytian-hua, Orissa Historical Research Journal VII, 3-4, 1958-59, p. 
125-132. 

Ces renseignements sont tirés du Tcheng yuan sin ting che kiao mou lou T 2157, k. 
17, p. 894 c, publié en 800 par le maitre en vinaya Yuan-tchao. Sur Prajfia, voir 
encore Ta t’ang tcheng yuan siu k’ai yuan che kiao lou de 795, T 2156, k. 1, p. 755 ¢ 
sq.; Song kao seng tchouan T 2061, k. 3, p. 722 a-b. 

Cf. Reischauer, Ennin’s Diary, New York, 1955. 

Trad. E. Obermiller, II, p. 184-185. 


219Cf. P. Demiéville, Le Concile, p. 188, n. I. 
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Cf. Mahayanasamgraha, tr. fr., p. 314-317. 

Tout ce qui suit d’aprés Candrakirti, Madhyamakdvatara, version tibétaine éd. par 
L. de La Vallée Poussin, St-Pétersbourg, 1912, p. 1-8; tr. fr. dans Muséon 1907, p. 
252-257. 

Ajatasatrukaukrtyavinodana T 629, p. 451 a 14-19.—Sur les innombrables Buddha 
amenés a |’illumination par Mafijusri, ci-dessus: IIL, sub fine. 

C’est un lieu commun de donner la Prajfiaparamita comme la ,,Mére” des Buddha: cf. 
Asjasah., p. 254: Esa hi mata janayitri tathagatanam arhatam samyaksambuddhanam 
asyah sarvajnataya darSayitri lokasya ca samdarSayitri. Haribhadra dans son Aloka, 
p. 531, explique: lokasya samdarsayitri Sinyatadirupendvagamat——Vow pour le 
détail Hébégirin, p. 209; Demiéville, Le Concile, p. 90, n. 4. 
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Kasyapaparivarta § 88: Yathapi nama, Kasyapa, navacandro namaskriyate, sa 
caiva piirnacandro na tatha namaskriyate, evam eva, KaSyapa, ye mama sraddad- 
hanti tair balavan-tataram bodhisattva namaskartavyah, na tathagatah, tat kasva 
hetoh, bodhisattvanirjata hi tathagatah. Voir encore Sraddhabaladhanavatarasiitra 
T 305, k. 5, p. 958 c: Tous les Buddha naissent des Bodhisattva ... C’est pourquoi 
ceux qui honorent les Bodhisattva honorent les Buddha Tathagata; ceux qui calom- 
nient les Bodhisattva calomnient les Buddha des trois temps. 
Drumakinmarardjapariprccha T 625,k. 4, p. 385 6 20-21. 

Ajatasatrurdjasitra T 626, k. 1, p. 394 b 18-20. 

Manjusribuddhaksetragunavyuha T 310, k. 59, p. 345 b 7-9. 

Vimalakirtinirdesa T 475, k. 2, p. 551 ¢ 18-19. 
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THE OLDEST MAHAYANA SUTRA 


Its significance for the study of Buddhist 
development 


Lewis R. Lancaster 
Source: The Eastern Buddhist 8, 1 (1975): 30-41. 


The oldest extant from of a Mahayana sutra, Tao-hsing pan-jo ching, is the 
translation of the Astasdhasrika-prajnapdramita-sutra (hereafter abbr. Agfa) 
done by Lokaksema in the second century A.D. This translation, when compared 
with the Sanskrit manuscripts and the later Chinese and Tibetan translations, 
gives an indication of the major changes which occurred not only in the text 
itself, but in the whole of the Mahayana tradition. The Asfa in its early version is 
preserved in two other translations besides the one by Lokaksema: the Ta ming- 
tu ching and the Mo-ho pan-jo-ch’ao ching. 

The Asta, now recognized as the first member of what later grew to be a 
whole family of sutras called prajiaparamitd,' had a central place in the initial 
development of Mahayana in India and later played an important and pioneer 
role in China. Since it was the first full treatise on Mahayana to be made avail- 
able to the Chinese, it served as an introduction for the literate to the major doc- 
trines of this school of Buddhism.” Feeling that its teachings were compatible 
with those of the ancient sages of China, the material was eagerly studied and 
became of key importance to the spread of Buddhism. 


(i. Tao-hsing pan-jo ching 34 7 #8, T. 224) 


This pioneer translation was done, say the catalogues, by Chih Lou-chai-ch’an’ 
X ¥ 20%, usually put into a Sansksrit form as Lokaksema. Nanjio suggested 
Lokaraksa* but this has been criticized by Bagchi’ and has fallen out of use. 

Lokaksema was an Indo-Scythian monk, who has been associated with 
twenty-four translation titles,° but it is more likely that the number should be 
twenty-one.’ 

He settled in Lo-yang during the time of the reign of Huan-ti in the year of 
Chien-ho (a.D. 147)* and joined the translation bureau that had been established 
by An Shih-kao. His work in the city and with that bureau is said to have con- 
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tinued until the third year of Chung-p’ing® (A.D. 186) and during this stay he 
undertook the work of translating the Tao-hsing pan-jo ching. The catalogues 
tell us that he completed the work in the second year of Kuang-ho (A.D. 
179-180).'° In T. 2148, the text has ywan-ho which could either be an error for 
yuan kuang-ho or the yuan as an error for kuang. If it is the first possibility, then 
the date would be the first year of Kuang-ho (178-179 a.p.).!! 


(ii. Ta ming-tu ching X®ARR, T. 225) 


A second translation of this same text is said to have been done by Chih Ch’ien 
XR during the time of the Three Kingdoms under the Wu Dynasty in the year 
of Huang-mu (222-229).'? Chih Ch’ien was one of the most prolific of the early 
translators and there are still fifty-three works in the Taishd edition which bear 
his name on the colophon.'? However, when the vocabulary and style of these 
numerous works are compared with one another, the Ta ming-tu ching stands 
out as a unique document with regard to style and vocabulary. It is conceivable 
that someone other than Chih Ch’ien is responsible for its translation, perhaps 
the early Central Asian monk An Hsiian #3 .'* 


(iii. Mo-ho pan-jo ch’ao ching BRR ZH, T. 226) 


The third translation of the Asfa which belongs to this early textual tradition is 
attributed to T’an-ma-pi ###'> for whom the Sanskrit equivalent is usually 
listed as Dharmapriya, an equivalent based on the translation used by the 
Chinese of Fa-ai 3%. The date for the translation is said to be 382 A.p.,!° a date 
which Hikata questions because he suggests another designation of the transla- 
tor.'” In contrast to the listing of Dharmapriya, some catalogues list the work as 
that of Dharmaraksa who was active in China during the years of T’ai Shih (a.D. 
265-274),'® 

A version, listed as being only five chiian in length,'° it is considerably 
shorter than the eight or ten chiian usually quoted for Lokaksema’s text.”? The 
difference in length is explained by the fact that only a part of the sutra is con- 
tained in Dharmapriya’s version, i.e. thirteen chapters which correspond to 
Chapters I-VIII and XVI-XXIII in the Sanskrit. Tao An explains this partial 
text as a deliberate policy of translation rather than the loss of the central 
section, maintaining that whatever was identical with the Fang-kuang (&% 
T. 221) and Kuang-tsan (442 T. 222) was not re-translated.?! A comparison of 
the content of Chapters IX—XV in Lokaksema with the early Parca vimsati- 
sahasrika (hereafter abbr. Pafica) translation of Moksala, fails to show how this 
material can be judged to be closer to the Payica than is that in the thirteen extant 
chapters. It may have been a deliberate policy decision but it is also feasible to 
consider it as an accidental loss of a major part of the text. 

The three translations of this textual tradition of the Asta appear under a 
bewildering array of names: 
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Lokaksema (T. 224) 

(1) Tao-hsing pan-jo po-lo-mi ching” (2847 9G BE EXE ) 

(2) Tao-hsing pan-jo ching? (3B4T EGR) 

(3) Pan-jo tao-hsing p’in ching” (fia 4T SoRB) 

(4) Po-lo-mi pan-jo tao-hsing p’in ching™ (B#E Sik Batt BR) 

(5) Mo-ho pan-jo po-lo-mi tao-hsing ching”? (EPR SBE Sti) 


Chih Ch’ien (T. 225) 
(1) Ming-tu ching”’ (BAERS) 

(2) Ta ming-tu wu-chi ching’ (BARE PERS ) 
(3) Ta ming-tu ching”? (K8AK ) 


Dharmapriya (T. 226) 

(1) Mo-ho po-lo-jo- po-lo-mi ching-ch’ao*® (ERAGK EE WE SY) 

(2) Ch’ang-an p’in ching?! (&& So#8) 

(3) Mo-ho pan-jo ching”? (ERTS) 

(4) Mo-ho pan-jo po-lo-mi ching ch’ao ch'ang-an p’in® (EPUB RE SY 
Kk oo 

(5) Hsu-p’u-t’i p’'in® (ASR) 

(6) Wai-kuo ching ch’ao® (9} AREF ) 

(7) Mo-ho pan-jo po-lo-mi ch’ao ching (HEARS RE EHS) 

(8) Pan-lo jo” GRIEF) 

(9) Mo-ho pan-jo po-lo-mi ching® (BPUR SHE SB) 


The variety of names given to those translations creates something of a 
problem of identification and raises the question of how the Chinese came to 
have so many titles for one work. The prajnaparamita texts coming from India 
and Central Asia in a steady stream were the cause of confusion for Tao An tells 
us that they had no heading but simply began with some auspicious greeting.” 
As the number of prajnapdramita texts multiplied it became necessary to give 
them some designation for the sake of identification. In India this was accom- 
plished at a later date by naming them according to the number of lines which 
each contained, and so we have the rather mundane list of titles such as Satasd- 
hasrika (100,000), Paticavimsatisdhasrika (25,000) etc., but this scheme was 
never employed by the Chinese. In place of counting the lines, the translations 
were given titles with reference to some distinctive feature of the work. Lokak- 
gema’s text was entitled Tao-hsing (28{T) based on the heading for its first 
chapter.*! Chih Ch’ien’s received the name of Ta ming-tu (4AF£) because this 
was the particular method of translating mahd-prajndparamita as contrasted 
with the transliteration used previously by Lokaksema.* When the Paftcavim- 
Sati-sahasrika-prajriaparamita-sutra was brought to China, it was given the 
name of Fang-kuang (23t:) because it was a longer and more expanded teach- 
ing than the Asta which was often referred to as hsiao (7) or shorter teaching.” 

These three translations are not the total picture of the Asta material available 
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in Chinese, because the text continued to receive attention and was consequently 
translated four more times: 


(1) Mo-ho pan-jo po-lo-mi ching (BRAK BES, T.227) by Kumarajiva.” 

(2) Fo-mu-ch’'u-shéng san-fa-tsang pan-jo po-lo-mi-to ching (S wRESKR, 
T. 228) by Danapala.* 

(3) Ta-pan-jo po-lo-mi-lo ching (RE RH S ¥ &, T. 220 4) by Hsiian Tsang. 

(4) Ta-pan-jo po-lo-mi-to ching (T. 220 5) also by Hsiian Tsang.*” 


In a general division of the texts according to the content, we can put the first 
three translations, T. 224, T. 225 and T. 226, in one category. They are in basic 
agreement with one another and represent an early tradition which is similar to 
the later ones but by no means identical. A second tradition of the text is found 
in the translation by Kumarajiva (T. 227) and the fifth division of the sixteen 
part prajnaparamita collection of Hsiian Tsang (T. 220 5). These two transla- 
tions are similar in content and chapter divisions, and while they still echo much 
of the earlier form of the text, it is obvious that development has occured. 
Danapala (T. 228) and the fourth division of Hsiian Tsang (T. 220 4) are in 
virtual agreement with one another and they bear a close affinity to the Tibetan 
and Sanskrit. 

For the purpose of this present study, we will turn our attention to the tradi- 
tion of the three early texts which provide us with insights into the teaching of 
Mahayana at a time when it was in a formative stage. Since the material for 
comparison involves a drawn out process of matching one translation against 
another, only four doctrinal items are covered in the remainder of this paper, but 
they will be sufficient to give an idea of the changes which have occurred within 
this sittra. 


(i. Dharma-kaya % 2%) 


In the later prajniaparamita texts, there is the theory of the two bodies of the 
Buddha, the rijpa-kaya and the Dharma-kaya, a theory later expanded by the 
Yogac4ra school to its most familiar enumeration of three bodies (tri-kdya).* In 
the early translations of the Asta, the conception of the abstract Dharma-kaya of 
the Buddha is not to be found. In every passage where the term occurs in the 
Sanskrit text or in the later Chinese and Tibetan, it is missing in these three early 
versions.” The one exception is the passage where Dharma-kaya is translated as 
“the collection of Buddha’s sitras,” the same meaning we can find in 
“Hinayana.”*° Even in Kumiérajiva’s translation, the Dharma-kdya sections are 
not to be found in the main body of this first Mahayana sitra.*! 

From this study of the Lokaksema text, it appears that the earliest ideas in 
Mahayana siitras were neither the two-body nor the three-body ones, but rather 
the notion of one Buddha body. We find in a long sermon by Dharmodgata, a 
description of this Buddha body and how it is brought to perfection. Since much 
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of this sermon can be seen as standing in conflict with the later conception of the 
Dharma-kaya, it is understandable that the sermon was considerably shortened 
and large parts of it do not occur in any translation after the Ta ming-tu ching.” 
The body of the Buddha is described as follows: 


(The Buddha’s body) is like an echo in a mountain in that it cannot be 
constituted of one thing or of two things, but rather there is a mountain, 
a man, a cry, the ear that hears it and when these are combined, then 
and only then is there an echo. 

O Noble Sir, if you desire to know about the constitution of a 
Buddha’s body (then you should be aware) that it is just like this. There 
is no shape and there is nothing to which it attaches. (This body) is pro- 
duced from cause and conditions (hetu-pratvaya) and the (Buddha) in 
lifetime after lifetime understood emptiness and coursed in it. All birth 
and death has a lack of birth and death for its cause and so the Buddha 
knew and thoroughly understood that originally there is no birth and no 
death nor is there nirvana. He appeared in the world in order to preach 
just this teaching. 

O Noble Sir, listen further, the Buddha’s body is like a painting: a 
wall, paint, an artist, a brush, all these things must come together before 
one can have a painting of a person. If you desire to know about the 
body of the Buddha, (then you should be aware) that there is not the use 
of one thing to bring about its constitution, but there is the use of many 
thousands of things. The Bodhisattva has in the past practiced giving 
and upheld morality by not transgressing the Ten Rules of Moral 
Conduct; he constantly followed good teachers and with a resolute 
mind was concerned about men everywhere (lit. in the ten directions). 
There were none who obstructed him and so in lifetime after lifetime he 
saw the Buddha and heard about the practice of the Bodhisattvas. He 
became firmly established (in those practices), was not forgetful of 
them and in all of those lifetimes he was never deceitful and was 
always striving for sincerity. 

O Noble Sir, if you desire to know about the body of the Buddha, it 
is just like this. 


Here we have a description of the one body, the Buddha body, bound by the 
chain of causation, similar to all other physical bodies, but for all of that, a glori- 
fied, perfected rijpa-kaya, the result of many lifetimes of meritorious activity. In 
such a teaching, the early Mahayana is not different from the “Hinayana” for the 
idea of perfecting the body through the evolution of many eons of Bodhisattva 
action is quite similar to the rationale behind the recorded jataka tales. 
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’ (ii. Bhitta-koti BR, AB) 


In the Sanskrit text of the Asta, there are ten references to bhiita-koti,* but only 
one of these occurs in the Tao-hsing ching® and even this one is missing from 
the Ta ming-tu ching.*° The Dharmapriya text that is so similar to Lokaksema’s 
in content has two citations for this term not found in the earlier translation, a 
rare occurrence of dissimilarity between these two versions.*’ 

The early Chinese translation is pén-chi*® (48%) which has a distinct Taoist 
flavor of “original limit.” This can be one explanation of the idea expounded by 
Hui Yuan that “the release of the spirit is returning to the origin.” In all cases, 
the use of pén-chi in the early texts implies the idea of nirvana, as in Chapter XI 
where the Bodhisattva is urged by Mara to reach this “original limit.”°° In 
Chapter XVI, Dharmapriya uses the term pén-chi®! while Lokaksema has the 
phrase “the way of the Arhat.”® The idea that pén-chi or bhiita-koti is used to 
mean nirvana, is supported in Chapter V where Hstian Tsang omits his usual 
form of bhita-koti and puts in its place “nirvana.”®? This may have been an 
attempt to separate the idea of bhita-koti as nirvana from its later meaning in 
Mahayana. Edgerton has indicated two possible ways to take the term in Bud- 
dhist texts, the first has the idea of kofi-gata or the equivalent of nirvana. 
However, in the Mahayana it can be used as the absolute truth (paramartha).“ 
In the Materials for a Dictionary of the Prajnaparamita Literature Conze lists a 
number of equivalent phrases used by Haribhadra in the commentary to the 
Asta: bhiita-kaya, dharma-kaya-parinispatti, and Dharma-dhdatu.© All of these 
imply the idea of perfection or the “reality limit” literally translated by the 
Tibetans as yarn-dag-pa-hi-mthah.© Robinson follows this same pattern by his 
indication that it can be added to the roster of designations for the absolute’ and 
later he translated it “absolute limit’”® and gives it as the synonym for “the real 
mark of the dharmas.”” 

The fact that the early Mahayana sutras refer to this term as meaning nirvana, 
is another example of the pattern of following the usage found in the Agamas or 
Nikayas and not the later developed meaning or focus of a Mahayana technical 
term. 


(iii. Advaya &—) 


This term occurs four times in the standard tradition of the Asta” but it is 
missing completely from the three translations of the earliest form of the text.”! 
In Chapter I of the Chih Ch’ien text, there is one reference to advaya, but since 
this chapter has undergone extensive re-working at some later time, it does not 
belong to the original textual tradition of the Chinese Asta.” The omission of 
this doctrine in the Stanzas of Nagarjuna” is also an indication that such con- 
cepts may have been lacking in the original prajfidpdramita literature which was 
used by Nagarjuna. 
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(iv. Dharma-dhatu 3 F-) 


Here again we have a term which is not included in the Stanzas™ and we find it 
to be missing entirely from the early translations of the Asta.” There are seven 
places where it can be found in the Sanskrit, but the fact that the term is late in 
its admission to the Asfa text can be seen when one notes that even Kumara- 
jiva’s text omits all of these sections and Hstian Tsang’s fifth section has only 
one.”° 

These four doctrinal items are only a sample of the terms which can be used 
to check the development of the Asta; it is a list that can be extended to include 
such key terms as: updya-kausalya, kusala-mula, karma, Bodhisattva and others. 
This early tradition, preserved in Chinese translations, offers us the opportunity 
to study in detail the process by which the prajnapdramita texts were being 
expanded, abbreviated, re-arranged, and generally undergoing major transforma- 
tions involving doctrinal as well as philological changes. Far too often, there is 
the tacit assumption that a Sanskrit edition represents the “original,” when in 
fact such editions are usually based on manuscripts that come from a relatively 
late period of Buddhist history in India. The discovery of fragments and texts in 
Central Asia” and Gilgit” has offered additional proof that the Sanskrit tradition 
for Buddhist sutras was by no means an unchanging one, and the ancient frag- 
ments suggest great differences from the manuscripts of the Pala Dynasty or 
those preserved in Nepal. While these manuscript finds are few and the hope for 
uncovering more is remote, we still have before us the dated Chinese transla- 
tions which in many cases represent the earliest known examples of Buddhist 
sutras. By a careful consideration of the content of these translations, we have a 
glimpse of the way in which Mahayana literature developed and in turn the way 
in which Buddhism as a religious movement was growing and changing. It is no 
longer feasible to dismiss the differences between the early Chinese versions 
and the later Sanskrit tradition as only representing abbreviations or the whim of 
the translators, for there are examples of ancient Sanskrit texts which match very 
closely the translations made in China.” 

The view of early Mahayana provided in these translations is often startling 
and the fact that so much of the material is in a form which we can call 
“Hinayana” reminds us once again that Mahayana did not spring into life as a 
fullblown and mature movement, but proceeded through a long period of matu- 
ration. The story of that process is found embedded in the translations which 
early missionary and Chinese monks made centuries ago in China and neglect of 
these documents deprives us of a most valuable research source. 
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INSPIRED SPEECH IN EARLY 
MAHAYANA BUDDHISM 


Graeme MacQueen 


Source: Religion 11 (1981): 303-19 and Religion 12 (1982): 49-65. 


When we contemplate the rise of Mahayana Buddhism we are bound to be 
struck by the significance of the creation of scripture that accompanies the 
movement: the new production of s#tras signals a religious revolution. It is not 
merely the content of these sitras that is of significance, but the verv fact of 
their coming into being. The broad religious issue at stake here is that of the 
reception of revelation’ by the community in ways that are open as opposed to 
closed. In a closed tradition the truth is seen as revealed at a particular point in 
time through a particular individual or group of individuals; beyond this indi- 
vidual or group (in either space or time) revelation is inaccessible. In an open 
tradition these restrictions on access to the truth are denied. In this article I shall 
try to work towards an understanding of the shift from a closed to an open tradi- 
tion that I believe is indicated in the rise of Mahayana. The attempt will be made 
to discover the extent to which the two traditions (pre-Mahayana and Mahayana 
Buddhism) in fact see themselves as closed or open, and to find the means 
whereby the shift in question took place. The method adopted will be to investi- 
gate the contribution made to the articulation of revelation by the ‘founder’ (the 
Buddha) on the one hand, and by the members of the community, contemporary 
with and subsequent to the founder, on the other hand. Since revelation was pre- 
served chiefly in sitra, most of our effort will go into determining the means 
whereby siitra was generated. The two concepts that prove to be most crucial to 
this analysis are the word of the Buddha’ (buddhavacana) and ‘inspired speech’ 
(pratibhana). 

Mahayana Buddhism first becomes visible to the historian as a movement 
centred around the public expounding of texts. These texts were called ‘sitras”* 
and were taken as true and authoritative by those who recited and expounded 
them. When traditional Buddhists began to take the movement seriously one of 
their main criticisms was that these alleged sutras were spurious; they could not 
be accepted as Buddhist sitras because they were not the word of the Buddha 
and hence not grounded in his wisdom and enlightenment. Many responses were 
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given by members of the new movement to the traditionalist attacks. Generally 
speaking such responses included the claim that the Mahayana sutras were 
indeed preached by the Buddha and were hence as legitimate as the accepted 
canon.’ One might well gain the impression, therefore, that both the attackers 
and the defenders agreed on the fundamental point that si#tra must be the literal 
word of the historical Buddha and disagreed only on what specific texts fulfilled 
this requirement. But did the early Mahayanists really believe that their texts 
were the speech of the ‘historical’ Buddha? Is the dispute merely a disagreement 
over particular historical facts? Examination will show that the matter is more 
complex than this, and that it involves a fundamental religious shift implicating 
the view of history and revelation. 

It will be convenient to begin by determining the initial status of the require- 
ment that sitra be the literal word of the Buddha. To what extent and in what 
sense is this requirement acknowledged in the traditional canon? Next, it will be 
found profitable to explore the canon further regarding one of the means of siitra 
production that is found to deviate somewhat from the buddhavacana paradigm, 
namely that of ‘inspired speech’ as indicated by the use of prati-bhd construc- 
tions. Finally, the notion of inspired speech in early Mahayana will be investi- 
gated, chiefly as found in the Asfasahasrika Prajndparamita (The Perfection of 
Wisdom in Eight Thousand Lines), an early siitra of the Perfection of Wisdom 
group. 


Siitra as the word of the Buddha 


It is clear that in the early days of Mahayana the conviction was common that 
sutra had to be the word of the Buddha. The Astasahasrika warns the devotees 
of the perfection of wisdom that they must be prepared to hear this sutra rejected 
and reviled on such grounds by both traditional Buddhists and other Mahayana 
groups. The attack by the traditionalists, which is of more immediate importance 
to us, is described as follows: 


Furthermore, Mara, the Evil One, may come along in the guise of a 
Shramana, and say: “Give up what you have heard up to now, abandon 
what you have gained so far! And if you follow this advice, we will 
again and again approach you, and say to you: “What you have heard 
just now, that is not the word of the Buddha. It is poetry, the work of 
poets. But what I here teach to you, that is the teaching of the Buddha, 
that is the word of the Buddha”.”4 


There are several things worthy of note here. First, the words of the traditional- 
ists as quoted allude to a canonical utterance,’ and with their ring of orthodoxy 
probably represent accurately the attacks made on Mahayana. Second, the attack 
is obviously viewed as very dangerous. The passage casts the traditionalists in 
the role of Mara, the prime tempter and enemy for Buddhists. The efforts of 
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these monks to call Mahayanists back to orthodoxy were seen as a terrible temp- 
tation which a member of the new movement (a bodhisattva) must reject at all 
costs. If he gives in he is a backslider.® Finally, we are favoured with a clear 
expression of the issue under debate at the time, namely that of authorship 
versus revelation. The new sitras are dismissed as poetry, the work of poets’ 
(kavikrtam kavyam), to which is opposed buddhavacana, the truth as perfectly 
revealed (uncovered, opened up, displayed) to the community by the Buddha. 
Other early Mahayana works attest to the same same traditionalist criticism in 
much the same terms, so we are left in no doubt as to its prevalence.’ 

Is this understanding of sitra evidenced in the canon? No doubt the classic 
canonical statement of what sutra is, of what qualifies as sitra, is found in the 
accounts of the First Council in the Vinaya.* The statement is given in narrative 
form as follows. . 

After the death of the Lord a council is convened at Rajagrha in order to 
collect and recite the dharma (sittra)’ and vinaya. The council is to be attended 
only by those who are utterly pure and have reached the highest goal (Arhat- 
ship), yet Ananda, who was the Buddha’s personal attendant and therefore heard 
and retained the Buddha’s discourses, has not yet reached the goal. It is to every- 
one’s relief that he attains it at the eleventh hour and joins the council. When 
Mahakasyapa directs the collecting and arranging of the sutras Ananda is the 
chief witness called upon. According to some of the accounts he verifies 
the context and arrangement of the sitras, while in others he actually recites the 
entire collection of sitras from memory.'° (Further witnesses, themselves 
arhats, are called upon to verify the accuracy of his recollections.) At the con- 
clusion of his task the sutra-pitaka is considered established and the door to 
further production of sutra closed. 

The main point of the account is to show that the truth revealed by the Buddha 
has been transmitted to the community in a perfect and final state. The council is 
the medium for this transmission and hence must be perfectly pure. It is espe- 
cially important that Ananda have such purity since he is the chief medium; his 
attainment of Arhatship is crucial, for it is not enough that he be learned (bahus- 
ruta—‘one who has heard much’): he must be able to give what he has heard 
undistorted and unsullied. Ananada’s function is that of a clean receptacle.'! 

In connection with the above point the accounts also aim to define the revela- 
tion, to give the criteria that permit something to be counted as dharma (or 
stitra). And here we find the buddhavacana requirement strongly expressed. 
Siitra is portrayed as ideally the direct record of the Buddha’s speech. The 
accounts of the First Council differ on a good many points, but in the later and 
more developed accounts this buddhavacana ideal is put forth very resolutely. In 
one version, for example, the gods, seeing that Ananda is about to recite the 
siitras, say to one another, ‘Be it known, good sirs, that the noble Ananda is 
about to proclaim the sutra, the dharma, spoken by the Tathagata. We must 
listen attentively.’!? In another account, when Ananda gives the opening formula 
of his siétra recitation the arhats, deeply moved, say, “With our own eyes we 
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have beheld the World Honoured One [Bhagavat]; now we hear his words’."* 
Having recited all of the sdtras, Ananda says (according to the same account), 
‘All of this dharma that | have retained in my memory is what was spoken by 
the Buddha, who has now gone to Nirvdna’."* In one version the two points—the 
finality of the arrangement of sutra and the definition of this stra as the word of 
the Buddha—are neatly summed up at the conclusion of Ananda’s recital: 


Then Mahakasyapa said to Ananda, ‘There are just this many sdtras in 
the a@gamas, beyond this there are none.’ Having said this he descended 
from the high seat. Then the Venerable Kasyapa addressed the great 
gathering: ‘Be it known that the sitras spoken by the World Honoured 
One have now all been assembled.’! 


Yet despite the buddhavacana definition of sutra implied in the Council 
accounts, all of these accounts, not expecting the more developed ones, show an 
awareness that Ananda was not a direct witness to all of the Buddha’s sermons 
and, more importantly, that not all of the discourses that form the basis for the 
stitras were in fact spoken by the Buddha.'* Some, for example, were spoken by 
various disciples. These facts are admitted because they are obvious to anyone 
who reads the satras, but they are not made much of; the second point, in fact, is 
often acknowledged very briefly and left in obvious disharmony with the bud- 
dhavacana criterion so stoutly championed elsewhere in the narrative. 

The ideal, to sum up, is this. The Buddha revealed the truth on various occa- 
sions; his discourses were directly witnessed and retained; these discourses were 
then rendered to the council in a perfect state and there bound together, so to 
speak, in a final and closed corpus, the su#tra-pifaka, which represents the revela- 
tion as possessed by the community. The fact that some sitras do not record the 
word of the Buddha remains to cast its shadow. 

Professor Lamotte suggests that we not take the buddhavacana definition in a 
narrow sense. He remarks: 


Le Dharma [exposé dans les Sutra] est 4 proprement parler Parole du 
Buddha (buddhavacana), mais cette définition n’est pas 4 prendre au 
sens restreint. A en juger d’aprés les explications fournies par tous les 
Vinaya les uns aprés les autres—Vin. des Mahasamghika (T 1425, k. 
13, p. 336 a 21); Vin. des Milasarv. (T 1442, k. 26, p. 771 b 22); Vin. 
pali (IV, p. 15); Vin. des Dharmagupta (T 1428, k. 11, p. 639 a 16); 
Vin. des Sarvastivadin (T 1435, k. 9, p. 71 b 1)—le Dharma est ce 
quiest énoncé par le Buddha, sans doute et avant tout, mais aussi par les 
auditeurs (sravaka), les sages ermites (rsi), les dieux (deva) et les étres 
apparitionels (upapaduka).'7 


This statement is perceptive but, like the Council accounts, leaves certain 
questions unanswered. If the Buddha’s word is the model, how can the dharma 
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(and hence sitra) be that which is spoken by this assortment of beings 
(Sravakas, sages and so on)? What is the connection between the model and the 
alternatives? Under what circumstances are those other than the Buddha admit- 
ted to speak words acceptable as stra? The problem is not solved by reference 
to Lamotte’s sources for in fact these sources differ significantly from one 
another in their definition of dharma, he having chosen the widest of the defini- 
tions (that from the Sarvastivadin Vinaya) for his exposition.’* 

In the end, of course, the surest method of investigating this issue is to study 
the sutra-pitaka itself. | am not here interested in attempting to determine how 
many sutras, as a matter of historical fact, record the Buddha’s speech and how 
many record the speech of others, but rather in the more manageable question of 
what the sutras themselves say about the matter. 

It is found that the great majority of sutras do indeed present themselves as 
giving the Buddha’s words directly. There is, however, a significant number of 
sutras that encapsulate the words of others. These may be divided into three 
types: (1) discourses that expand and interpret buddhavacana; (2) straight- 
forward sermons or remarks that have no such obvious relation to the Buddha’s 
word; (3) creative, spontaneous and inspired utterances. 

The first category is of great importance to the tradition.'? Discourses by the 
Buddha can be either in brief or in detail,”° and it is only wisdom such as charac- 
terizes the greatest disciples that allows the brief utterances to be interpreted and 
transformed into detailed discourses. Sariputra is the most famous for his abili- 
ties in this area.”' We see here the establishing of a process whereby disciples of 
the Buddha can open up or extend buddhavacana. The apparent newness of such 
a discourse, it is implied, is deceiving: it is merely the natural unfolding, in light 
of the wisdom of the disciples in question, of what the Buddha has himself 
revealed. 

The second category embraces a good many sitras, many more than the pre- 
ceding category.” The great majority of the discourses in question are given by 
a select few Great Disciples (such as Sariputra, Ananda, Mahakasyapa, and 
Mahamaudgalyayana), though occasionally we hear from lesser monks and 
nuns, laypeople, gods, and so on. As far as content is concerned this is a very 
mixed group, and the utterances range from virtual repetition of standard doctri- 
nal material, most of which apparently has its origin in the Buddha, to compara- 
tively free and creative speech that is less directly dependent on standard 
formulas and on words of the Buddha. In terms of the present research it is these 
apparently creative speeches that intrigue us, for we wonder how they can be 
related to the buddhavacana criterion. 

In pursuing this same problem category (3) utterances are of exceptional 
importance, and for this reason they will be studied separately in the next section 
of the paper. Obviously, to the extent that people other than the Buddha can give 
creative and spontaneous speech that does not rely on his formulations, speech 
that can be acceptable as the basis of sutra, the requirement that sutra be bud- 
dhavacana is thrown in doubt, and the claim that the tradition sees itself as 
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closed is made questionable. In attempting to isolate this category of utterances I 
have had recourse to a simple criterion, namely that the passage must contain a 
prati-bha construction. This criterion does not do the job perfectly, giving up a 
group consisting of all such utterances and only such utterances as are creative, 
spontaneous and inspired, but there are some advantages in exploring the use of 
one construction in depth, and the procedure will be found to yield interesting 
results. 

We must now return to our earlier problem, namely: How are such utterances 
by those other than the Buddha, which we have now arranged in three 
categories, related to buddhavacana? Is it, in fact, necessary that there by 
any link at all to the Buddha? These questions are, in part, Buddhological 
questions, and they require Buddhological answers. The canon firmly insists 
on the fundamental difference between the function of the Buddha as teacher 
and the function of other teachers of dharma. When a Buddha arises in 
the world (a rare event) he, having by himself penetrated the world with 
his insight, makes the truth known to others (imam lokam ... sayam abhinna 
sacchikatva pavedeti);?> he is the trainer of the human steer (purisa- 
damma-sarathi), the teacher of gods and men (sattha deva-manussanam); he 
teaches the dharma (dhammam deseti) and reveals the pure way of life that 
accords with it (brahmacariyam pakaseti). When others, even the greatest 
disciples, teach the dharma, they teach what was first made known by him. 
To be sure, they teach it only after they have personally verified it by their 
own experience, but their personal realization itself stems from arduous training 
in the Buddha’s teaching. The distinction is sometimes expressed in Buddhist 
texts through the common symbolism of the wheel of dharma: the Buddha has 
set this wheel in motion, while the function of his disciples is to keep it rolling.” 
Here is another way of articulating the distinction (from the Gopakamoggallana 
Sutta): 


‘Is there even one monk, Ananda, who is possessed in every way and in 
every part of all those things of which the good Gotama, perfected one, 
fully Self-Awakened One, was possessed?’ 

‘There is not even one monk, brahman, who is possessed in every 
way and in every part of all those things of which the Lord was pos- 
sessed, perfected one, fully Self-Awakened One. For, brahman, this 
Lord was one to make arise a Way that had not arisen (before), to bring 
about a Way not brought about (before), to show a Way not shown 
(before); he was a knower of the Way, an understander of the Way 
skilled in the Way. But the disciples are now Way-followers following 
after him.’*° 


Given this Buddhological framework it is no surprise that the community 


defines dharma (and hence sutra) as ideally the word of the Buddha, and it 
should also come as no surprise to learn that the Buddha is given a position of 
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control over a// expressions of dharma. For this is found to be the case. In brief, 
utterances by people other than the Buddha are accepted as the basis for sutra 
only with his certification. 

Three types of certification may be distinguished: approval after the event, 
approval before the event, and authorization of persons. 

The first works as follows.** Someone gives a discourse; the hearer of the dis- 
course subsequently repeats it verbatim to the Buddha; the Buddha gives his 
approval of it. He commonly gives his approval by saying that under the circum- 
stances he would have said precisely the same thing. In some cases he even 
repeats the discourse word for word when giving his approval. In these ways he 
transmutes the utterance after the fact into buddhavacana. 

By certification before the event I refer to formulas whereby the Buddha 
invites someone to give a discourse on his behalf.’’ Even where such discourses 
are not followed by certification after the event (as they frequently are) it is 
evident that they are to be considered as ‘buddhavacana by permission’. 

Even with these two types of certification taken into account there still 
remain a fair number of sutra discourses left uncertified.** But it will be found 
that the individuals responsible for such discourses, almost always the Great 
Disciples, have on various occasions been so praised by the Buddha with respect 
to their wisdom and ability as to be considered authorized by him to speak 
dharma, their words certified in advance.” 

All of the three categories of utterance listed earlier receive certification by 
one or another of these means, even category (1) utterances with their obvious 
inherent connection with buddhavacana. And when all three modes of certifica- 
tion are taken into account there remain very few sutras in the canon that are 
based on discourses presented as neither given by the Buddha nor certified by 
him. Of all the canonical definitions of dharma noted by Lamotte in the passage 
cited earlier, I am, therefore, most favourably impressed by the following one 
from the Mahasdmghika Vinaya: 


By ‘dharma’ is meant that which the Buddha has spoken and that 
which the Buddha has certified. By ‘that which the Buddha has spoken’ 
is meant that which the Buddha has personally and with his own mouth 
spoken; by ‘that which the Buddha has certified’ is meant that which 
the Buddha’s disciples or others have spoken and which has been certi- 
fied by the Buddha.” 


Now it is evident that all of these certification schemes formally require that the 
Buddha be present in the world, that he be accessible to certify. After his death 
the first two forms of certification become impossible and after the death of the 
Companions, the Great Disciples who have received personal sanction from the 
Buddha, there is no possibility of dharma being preached under the third sort of 
certification. Sutra production must here come to an end. 

The findings of the present section may be summarized as follows: 
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(1) At the time of early Mahayana the view that sutra must record buddhava- 
cana was used by traditional Buddhists against the new Mahayana produc- 
tions. 

(2) Rather strong and literalist statements of this position can in fact be attested 
in canonical sources, such as in some of the accounts of the First Council. 

(3) A look at the sitra-pitaka, however, shows a more complicated situation. 
Here buddhavacana is still the ideal but can be extended through the 
process of certification to include the utterances of others. 

(4) Such certification assumes the Buddha’s presence in the world. 


Prati-bha in the siitra-pitaka 


In exploring the limits of creative and independent speech as presented in the 
canon, the third group of utterances listed earlier, that of inspired speech, is of 
exceptional importance. In ancient India, as elsewhere, there was a recognition 
of the existence of a process whereby the reception of intuition or insight is 
directly linked with the faculty of expression. The seer and the poet belong to 
the same family to the extent that they are participants in this process.*' Of the 
terms used in India to capture this dual activity of unimpeded reception and 
expression, some of the most interesting are the prati-bhd constructions, includ- 
ing various verbal forms from the root bhd and prefix prati-, as well as the noun 
pratibhana. A passage from Gonda’s The Vision of the Vedic Poets will serve to 
introduce the concept as issue: 


A term of no mean interest in this connection is pratibha ... It 
etymologically belongs to prati-bha—‘to shine upon; come into sight, 
present oneself to’ but also ‘to appear to the mind, to flash upon the 
thought, occur to, become clear or manifest’ ... It usually denotes ‘a 
sudden thought, “ein aufleuchtender Gedanke” (Petr. Dict., a quick 
understanding or insight’, then also ‘presence of mind, wit, genius’, 
“boldness, audacity’, ‘fancy, imagination’. The substantive pratibhana-, 
moreover, means ‘obviousness, intelligence, presence of mind; quick- 
wittedness, brilliance’. Jn Buddhist texts the association with ‘readiness 
in speech’ is perhaps more marked, hence ‘presence of mind, bril- 
liance, inspiration’, especially as manifested in speech ... [emphasis 
mine]*” 


The following remarks should contribute in some measure to the understanding 
of the use of the expression, and hence the understanding of inspired speech, in 
the Buddhist canon. 

Of the roughly two dozen occasions I have noted where prati-bhd (= Pali 
pati-bha) constructions are used in the sitra-pitaka (excluding occurrences of 
pratibhana = Pali patibhana), over two-thirds fall into two equally common 
categories: 
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(a) Someone is invited (usually by the Buddha) to have something ‘occur’ or 
‘be revealed’ to him, whereupon he gives a doctrinal, prose discourse. For 
example: 


Now on that occasion the Exalted One was seated surrounded by 
monks, the day being the sabbath. And when the Exalted One for much 
of the night had instructed, stirred, fired, and gladdened the monks with 
a talk about dhamma, on looking round and seeing that the order of 
monks was perfectly silent, he called to the venerable Sariputta, saying: 
‘Sariputta, the order of monks has banished sloth-and-torpor. Let some 
dhamma-talk occur to you. [patibhatu tam Sariputta bhikkhiunam 
dhammi-katha.] My back aches. I will ease it. 

‘Very well, sir’, replied the venerable Sariputta to the Exalted One. 
Then the Exalted One had his robe spread fourfold, and lying on his 
right side he took up the lion-posture, resting foot on foot, mindful and 
composed, fixing his thoughts on rising up again. 

Thereupon the venerable Sariputta called to the monks, saying: 
‘Monks, your reverences’. 

“Yes, Sariputta, your reverence’, replied those monks to the vener- 
able Sariputta, who said: 

“Your reverences, whosoever hath not faith in good states. . .*4 


Sometimes the discourse thus given is followed by ‘certification after the event’, 
as in the case just referred to, where the Buddha says at the conclusion of 
Sariputta’s sermon: ‘Well said! Well said, Sariputta!’ (Sadhu sadhu, 
SGriputta!),*>> and then goes on to repeat the sermon in full. 

(b) Something spontaneously ‘occurs’ or ‘is revealed’ to someone and he 
gives notice of this; after having been invited (usually by the Buddha) to give 
expression to his inspiration he gives a verse of praise.*® For example: 


Then the venerable Vangisa, arising from his seat, and draping his 
outer robe over one shoulder, bent his clasped hands saluting toward 
the Exalted One, and said: ‘It is revealed to me, Exalted One! it is 
revealed to me, Blessed One!’ [Patibhati mam Bhagava patibhati mam 
Sugatd ti.] 

And the Exalted One said: ‘Be it revealed to thee, Vangisa’. 
[Patibhatu tam Vangisa ti.] 

Then the venerable Vangisa extolled the Exalted One in his presence 
with suitable verses: 


To-day on feast-day, for full purity, 

Five hundred brethren are together come. 
Such as have cut their fetters, cut their bonds, 
Seers who are free from rebirth and from ill. 
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All we are sons of the Exalted One; 

No sterile chaff may amongst us be found. 

I worship him who strikes down craving’s dart. 
I greet the offspring of the sun’s great line.°’ 


Outside of these two categories most of the instances of prati-bhda constructions 
involve either similes occuring to people, or things being revealed (clear, 
evident, manifest) to the Buddha. 

From the passages quoted representing the two major categories it can be 
seen that it would be misleading to suggest that all prati-bha constructions indi- 
cate inspired speech in a strong sense. Only utterances of the second type, with 
their greater degree of spontaneity and emotional depth, can be taken without 
hesitation as involving inspiration in the generally accepted sense of the word. 
In fact, one could argue that prati-bhd speech is either doctrinally rich, as in (a); 
or inspired, as in (b), but not both. I believe, however, that it is legitimate to use 
the term ‘inspired speech’ for both sorts of utterance provided we are careful not 
to confuse the two or overlook their differences. It is convenient to be able to 
employ a single English term to refer to what is expressed with a single term in 
Sanskrit (and Pali); besides, the two sorts of construction are significantly 
related, for they indicate, first, that according to this literature the Buddha not 
only permitted but invited religious speech from his followers, and, second, that 
it was not merely considered acceptable but highly desirable that such speech 
have the quality of spontaneity. 

Yet the two constructions do imply different views of inspiration. Most 
importantly, the spontaneity that each sort of speech is supposed to have arises 
from different sources. Two passages may be quoted to help explain this, one 
referring to the Buddha, who is the ideal category (a) speaker, and one referring 
to the monk Vangisa, who is the model for category (b) speech. The first is from 
the Abhayardja-kumara-sutta, wherein Prince Abhaya converses with the 
Buddha: 


‘Revered sir, if those who are learned nobles and learned brahmans and 
learned householders and learned recluses approach the Tathagata and 
ask a question they have constructed—has the Lord already reflected in 
his mind on this, thinking “Whoever, having approached me, questions 
me like this, then, asked thus, I will answer them thus,” or does (the 
answer) occur to a Tathagata immediately? [udahu thanso v’etam 
Tathagatam patibhafiti?| 

“Well then, Prince, I will ask you a question in return. As it may 
please you, sO may you answer it. What do you think about this, 
Prince? Are you skilled in the various parts of a chariot?’ 

‘Yes, revered sir, I am skilled in the various parts of a chariot.’ 

‘What do you think about this, Prince? If those who have approached 
you should ask thus: “What is the name of this particular part of the 
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chariot?” would you have already reflected on this in your mind, think- 
ing: “If those who have approached me should ask thus, then I will 
answer them thus,” or would (the answer) occur to you immediately?’ 

“Because, revered sir, [ am a renowned charioteer, skilled in the 
various parts of a chariot, all the particular parts of a chariot are fully 
known to me, so (the answer) would occur to me immediately.’ 

‘Even so, Prince, if those who are learned nobles and learned brah- 
mans and learned householders and learned recluses approach the 
Tathagata and ask him a question they have constructed, (the answer) 
occurs to the Tathagata immediately. What is the reason for this? It is, 
Prince, that the constitution of dhamma is fully penetrated by the 
Tathagata, and because of his full penetration of the constitution of 
dhamma (the answer) occurs to the Tathagata immediately.’ [Sa hi 
rdjakumara Tathagatassa dhammadhatu suppatividdha yassa dham- 
madhdtuyda suppatividdhatta thanaso v'etam Tathagatam patibhatiti.|** 


This passage asserts that the essential truths are continually open or access- 
ible to the Buddha, so that he is able to answer any question concerning them 
immediately and unselfconsciously. He is, so to speak, in a state of constant 
clarity. Note that the prati-bhd construction suggests both this clarity or recep- 
tivity and his ability to speak without hesitation. In both respects the Buddha is 
the model, and it is to this that he calls others. When he asks them to ‘let it be 
clear’ (pratibhatu) he is not asking for a carefully prepared sermon but is asking 
that they speak from their own hard-won state of mental clarity. The states of 
mind in question here, which are chiefly involved in category (a) constructions, 
fit within the wisdom rather than the faith tradition in Buddhism and are por- 
trayed as the fruit of ardent and progressive cultivation in morality, asceticism 
and meditation; such states, when achieved, are permanent and reliable, and may 
be called upon whenever necessary. Hence the Buddha need not wait for his 
Great Disciples to become ‘inspired’: he can ask them to ‘let it be clear’ (that is, 
speak fluently from clarity of mind) without fear that they will come up dry. 

The second passage to be quoted concerns Vangisa, the other model speaker. 
On one occasion, after he has given verses of praise for the Buddha, the latter asks 
him: ‘Say now, Vangisa, were these verses of praise for the Buddha, the latter asks 
him: ‘Say now, Vangisa, were these verses thought out by thee beforehand, or 
have they been revealed to thee just on the spot?’ (Kinnu te Vangisa ima gathayo 
pubbe parivitakkita udahu thanaso va tam patibhanti ti?) Vangisa replies, ‘Nay, 
lord, these verses were not thought out by me beforehand; they were revealed to 
me just on the spot.’ The Buddha then expresses his approval of such sponta- 
neous versifying. As in the previous case, therefore, the ideal is not a laboriously 
and self-consciously constructed utterance but the free movement of the mind. But 
the inspired speech (pratibhdna) of Vangisa is not the same, and has not the same 
source, as that of the Great Disciples whom the Buddha invites to give extempora- 
neous sermons. Not only is Vangisa not an arhat when he gives his poetical out- 
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bursts, but one actually gets the impression that he is having some trouble adapting 
himself to the monastic life.*! His pratibhdna comes not from outstanding wisdom 
or enlightenment but from his faith and his ability as an extempore poet. Before 
joining the Order he was a professional kavi, wandering from town to town ‘drunk 
with poetic inspiration’ (kK@veyyamatta);” when he heard the Buddha preach he 
left the world, and his trade, to strive as a monk. With him be brought his gift of 
inspired versifying, which he used to praise the Buddha and his chief disciples as 
well as to encourage himself to his task. Inspiration is not his usual state of being 
but comes upon him at specific times, usually when he is moved by faith. 

To sum up, we have in the satra-pitaka two major sorts of prati-bha construc- 
tion, which refer to two sorts of creative speech by people other than the Buddha, 
this speech being acceptable under certain circumstances as the basis of sutra. 
These two kinds of creative speech share the important characteristic of coming 
freely from a state of mind different from, and higher than, the normal. They 
differ in these respects: the first kind tends to be connected with mental states that 
are ideally open to all who strive correctly, permanent, and indicative of wisdom; 
the second kind tends to be connected with mental states that arise from an inborn 
faculty (a natural gift), that are sporadic, and that are indicative of faith. 

It must be remembered that however great and of whatever kind one’s pratib- 
hana, in order to be acceptable as sitra one’s utterance had to be certified by the 
Buddha. Personal pratibhadna is hence subordinate to buddhavacana, and is in 
fact authoritative only when transformed into extended buddhavacana. One can 
see this position set forth in the Uttaravipatti Sutta, where the monk Uttara, who 
has preached a particular doctrine, is asked by Sakka (Indra), ‘What then, sir—is 
this the venerable Uttara’s own patibhdna or the word of the Lord, the Arahat, 
the Fully Enlightened One?’ Uttara’s reply concludes with the words, ‘whatso- 
ever be well spoken, all that is the word of the Exalted One, arahant, the fully 
awakened One, wholly based thereon is both what we and others say.”“* 

It will be noted, however, that despite this bowing down to buddhavacana, 
the Uttaravipatti exemplifies a tendency in the understanding of buddhavacana 
that actually weakens it as an historically defined concept. For there is serious 
ambiguity in the statement that ‘whatsoever be well spoken, all that is the word 
of the Exalted One.’ This can mean that all of the good things in the tradition 
come from the Buddha, but it can equally well imply that buddhavacana is 
being redefined to mean ‘whatsoever be well spoken’, rather than meaning the 
actual words of Gautama. In other words, we may be witnessing a tendency to 
have buddhavacana defined as that speech which is of the greatest spiritual 
worth. This tendency is seen in other canonical statements aimed at giving 
criteria whereby to determine what is scripture. According to the ‘Great 
Authorities’ (Mahdpadesa),*° for example, the status of the utterance in question 
is to be determined by checking it against existing dharma and vinaya to see if it 
harmonizes in import. If it does, it may be accepted; if it does not, it must be 
rejected. Formally, the buddhavacana ideal is again carefully upheld, but, 
despite some minor concern for the honesty of the transmitter and consequent 
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accuracy of the historical transmission, the drift of the scheme is to promote a 
model of buddhavacana based on meaning rather than history. Finally, there is 
the famous and beautiful passage from the Aviguttara Nikava: 


‘The doctrines, Upali, of which you may know: “These doctrines lead 
one not to complete weariness (of the world), nor to dispassion, nor to 
ending, nor to calm, nor to knowledge, nor to the awakening, nor to the 
cool [nibbana])’—regard them definitely as not Dhamma, not the 
discipline, not the world of the Teacher. But the doctrines of which you 
may know. “These doctrines lead one to complete weariness, dispas- 
sion, ending, calm, knowledge, the awakening, the cool”——regard them 
unreservedly as Dhamma, the discipline, the word of the Teacher.’ 


Again there is no formal challenge to the buddhavacana criterion—the point of 
the scheme is to determine what is the word of the Teacher (or ‘teaching of the 
Teacher’, satthusdna—but now there are no historical checks at all and we are 
left with a purely functional understanding of buddhavacana. 

Before we conclude that traditional Buddhism had no sense of history, we 
should remember that the siitra-pitaka was in fact established as a stable body of 
literature quite early; after its establishment changes in existing siitras tended to 
be minor and conservative, and little new sitra was generated.’ The conviction 
that the time when the Buddha revealed the truth was past and that no such reve- 
lation could come again (at least for a very long time) was, therefore, powerful. 
Hence it is fair to say that the concept of buddhavacana, historically understood, 
put strong limits on the contribution people’s pratibhana could make to the 
corpus of revealed truth. By and large, then, the religious community did indeed 
see itself as belonging to a closed tradition. 


Inspired speech in the Astasahasrika Prajhaparamita 


In early Mahayana the relation between buddhavacana and pratibhana is seen in 
a radically new way. Athough one may sometimes get the impression that 
nothing crucial has changed, a closer look reveals a startling break with tradi- 
tional Buddhism. Herein, this issue will be addressed largely in the context of 
the Astasahasrikd Prajriaparamita. This text is generally considered the earliest 
of the existing sutras of the Perfection of Wisdom group and, in fact, one of the 
most ancient Mahayana sitras we possess.** The defence of siitra status found in 
it, as well as the understanding of the role of inspired speech, should not be 
taken as representative in every respect of early Mahayana—surviving texts 
from the period show great diversity, even on major doctrinal points—but they 
are nonetheless important as constituting one of the most sophisticated and sys- 
tematic attempts to work through the problem. 

One of the crucial passages is that which opens the sutra. After the introduc- 
tory formula the following words occur: 
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The Lord said to the Venerable Subhuti, the Elder: May something be 
clear to you, Subhuti, on the subject of perfect wisdom and on behalf of 
the Bodhisattvas, the great beings—how the Bodhisattvas, the great 
beings, may go forth to perfect wisdom! [Tatra khalu bhagavan ayus- 
mantam Subhutim sthaviram amantrayate sma: pratibhatu te Subhiite 
bodhisattvanadm mahdasattvanam prajnaparamitam arabhya yatha bod- 
hisattvd mahasattvah prajfiaparamitam niryayur iti. | 

Thereupon the Venerable Sariputra thought to himself: Will that 
Venerable Subhuti, the Elder, expound perfect wisdom of himself, 
through the operation and force of his own power of inspired speech 
born of wisdom, or through the Buddha’s might? [Atha khalu 
dyusmatah Sariputrasyaitad abhavat: kim ayam Gyusman Subhiitih 
sthavira dtmiyena svakena prajnapratibhanabaladhanena svakena 
prajnapratibhanabaladhisthanena bodhisattvandm mahasattvanam 
prajhaparamitam upadeksyaty utaho buddhanubhdaveneti?] 

The Venerable Subhuti, who knew, through the Buddha’s might, 
that the Venerable Sariputra was in such wise discoursing in his heart, 
said to the Venerable Sariputra: Whatever, Venerable Sariputra, the 
Lord’s Disciples teach, all that is to be known as the Tathagata’s work. 
For in the dharma demonstrated by the Tathagata they train themselves, 
they realise its true nature, they hold it in mind. Thereafter nothing that 
they teach contradicts the true nature of the dharma. It is just an out- 
pouring of the Tathagata’s demonstration of dharma. Whatever those 
sons of good family may expound as the nature of dharma, that they do 
not bring into contradiction with the actual nature of dharma.” 


This passage begins the Astasdhasrika and all that follows in the text is to be 
read in light of it. It is a careful statement on the vexed issue of the Buddha’s 
word versus independent and creative speech, and it is made with the status of 
this siitra (and, probably, of Mahayana sitras in general) in mind. 

The Buddha immediately invites one of his disciples to speak. The central 
problem of the text, which is that of how the bodhisattva can become intimate 
with the perfection of wisdom, is to be set forth not by the Buddha but by 
someone delegated to speak on his behalf. Being now familiar with prati-bha 
constructions as used in earlier Buddha literature, we know that when the Buddha 
invites Subhuti to speak, with the words ‘may it be clear to you’ (pratibhdatu te), 
he is asking that a (doctrinal) discourse flow freely from Subhiti’s purified con- 
sciousness. The invitation constitutes a certification before the event and indicates 
that the discourse is a form of extended buddhavacana. Two important points are, 
therefore, immediately suggested by the use of this construction: (1) the sitra 
(and, perhaps, all Mahayana sutras) is not simple buddhavacana but extended 
buddhavacana, that is, it is the speech of people other than the Buddha but is cer- 
tified by him;*° (2) this certified speech is the most independent and creative sort 
recognized, that which comes freely from, or through, the disciple’s mind. 
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The next section of the passage gives Sariputra’s thoughts. He represents 
traditional Buddhism and puts into words its doubts about Mahayana; he 
wonders, in effect, whether Mahayana’s authoritative discourses are not simply 
poetry and the work of poets. Does Subhiti, he asks, speak on his own authority 
and through his own power of extempore speech (pratibhana) or through the 
power and authority of the Buddha? The question is not new to us, for we have 
seen it expressed in almost identical terms in the Uttaravipatti Sutta, to which 
there is surely an allusion here.*! 

Subhiti’s answer, which concludes the passage, is likewise close to what is 
found in the Uttaravipatti Sutta. In the latter we are told that ‘whatsoever be 
well spoken, all that is the word of the Exalted One, arahant, the fully Awakened 
One, wholly based thereon is both what we and others say’, while in the Asfasa- 
hasrikd we are told that ‘whatever . . . the Lord’s disciples teach, all that is to be 
known as the Tathagata’s work [tathagatasya purusakaro]’, and we are assured 
that whatever these disciples teach ‘is just an outpouring [nisyando]* of the 
Tathagata’s demonstration of dharma’. The notion of the verification of the 
Buddha’s dharma by the disciples as referred to in this passage raises serious 
questions about both the canonical and the Mahayana understanding of bud- 
dhavacana. If the disciples verify the dharma for themselves, it is indeed natural 
that ‘thereafter nothing that they teach contradicts the true nature of dharma’ 
(and the true nature of reality), but in this case it seems unnecessary and even 
misleading to say that what they teach is the Tathagata’s work or an out-pouring 
of his demonstration of dharma, except in a very indirect sense (that is, in the 
sense that their training and verification depend upon the Buddha’s teaching). 
This leads us to consider the possibility that the process seen subtly at work in 
the canon is carried further in the Astasdhasrika: buddhavacana (or the Tatha- 
gata’s demonstration of dharma) is not so much that which has been spoken by a 
particular individual at a particular time as it is that which is of the highest value 
from the religious point of view. We should not be surprised to find a shift in the 
meaning of buddhavacana in Mahayana, inasmuch as the movement is built in 
large part around a different vision of the Buddha. 

The problem we are grappling with is that of the relationship of buddhava- 
cana, both simple and extended, to historical fact, as seen by the Mahayanists. 
The early Mahayana sitras certainly portray the Buddha as preaching, as do 
they continually show him certifying the speech of others (note the familiar 
sadhu, sadhu kulaputra—‘well said, well said son of good family!’): How did 
Mahayana view the relationship between these ‘fictional’ events and historical 
reality? Is it simply a case of this religious community certifying its own pro- 
ductions by putting concocted words into the mouth of the Buddha? Is it, after 
all, nothing but a case of forgery? 

It takes little reflection to realize that when the early Mahayanists defend 
their sutras as buddhavacana they do not mean by this that these texts are the 
speech of ‘historical Buddha’. There is no attempt made to have people believe 
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this. Although their sutras are in some respects modelled on the old sutra form it 
is the deviation from the old sitras that is more striking—if they are forgeries 
they are very poor ones. If deception were the aim we could expect a decent 
attempt at protective mimicry: the new texts should be fit into one of the 
dgamas of the sitra-pitaka, they should be made to harmonize in style and 
length with the traditional sutras, and they should certainly not proclaim them- 
selves as new revelation!® In order to see how the Mahayanists viewed the situ- 
ation, therefore, we need to dig more deeply. Let us begin by investigating early 
Mahayana views on the presence of the Buddha, for in the canon this presence 
was seen as prerequisite to all buddhavacana, whether simple or extended. This 
will then be followed by a discussion of the dharma-preacher, the inspired 
speaker who played such an important role in the origins of this religious move- 
ment. 

There are two main positions taken with regard to the presence of the 
Buddha, which I shall call the theistic and the non-theistic. Roughly speaking, 
these may be said to belong to the faith and wisdom traditions respectively. 

The theistic viewpoint can be found to some degree in all early Mahayana 
sutras but is most boldly championed in the Lotus Siitra (Saddharmapundaritka 
Siitra). The Buddha, it is held, is still present, has never gone away. Only the 
faithful are aware of this. For this group of people the holy presence of the Lord 
is recaptured, the sacred time when the Buddha walked among men and talked 
to them is sought and realized. The religious quest becomes a striving to hear the 
Buddha (and other Buddhas), to see Him, to be near Him. Sakyamuni Buddha 
and the countless Buddhas who support him are, therefore, fully present and 
capable both of speaking and of certifying what others say. Not only can sutra 
legitimately be produced, but this revelation supercedes that given through the 
Buddha’s corporeal form; that was the first turning of the wheel of the dharma, 
this is the second.*> 

The non-theistic viewpoint is central to the Asfasahasrika and is hence of 
more concern to us here. It must first be acknowledged, however, that the theis- 
tic and faith-dominated attitude is by no means lacking in the sutra. The require- 
ment that the words of the text be certified is felt strongly, and there are 
assurances that this requirement is met through the continual presence of the 
persons of Sakyamuni and other Buddhas. More specifically, the following 
points are made on the subject of the required presence of the Buddha, some of 
which need not imply theism but some of which probably do: 

(1) Those who now pursue the perfection of wisdom do so because they were 
(in a previous lifetime) in the Buddha’s presence during his career in the 
world.*° Furthermore, while he was alive the Buddha knew what would happen 
in the future: he knew and saw the individuals who would one day seek perfect 
wisdom and he rejoiced in them (approved, certified them).°” 

(2) Those who now study the perfection of wisdom in this world have been 
reborn here from other world systems, where they were in the direct presence of 
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other Buddhas and heard from them the perfection of wisdom. They are, there- 
fore, not only persons once in the presence of Sakyamuni, but also persons fresh 
from experiencing the presence of other Buddhas. 

(3) These other Buddhas not only supported them in the past, but continue to 
do so. The followers of the perfection of wisdom are known, seen, protected and 
upheld (hence, of course, certified) here and now by these Buddhas.” 

(4) While Sakyamuni was, formally speaking, supposed to have passed away, 
his continued presence was an experiential reality to this group of people, and 
occasionally the text breaks out of the formal structure and proclaims that He is 
still accessible to assist and support (and thus to certify). 

(5) One may hear and see these persons (the various Buddhas) in dreams and 
visions and thereby be assured of their presence and approval.°! 

These points show the extent to which the Mahay4nists in question met the 
certification problem in a way reminiscent of the Lotus Sutra. 1 suspect that a 
certain degree of theism is, in fact, indispensable to the religious structure found 
in the Astasdhasrika; nevertheless, it is generally given a role that is subsidiary 
to, and merely supportive of, a quite different solution to the problem of certifi- 
cation and presence, one which is basically non-theistic. We can get to this solu- 
tion by asking two fundamental questions and seeing how the Astasahasrika 
answers them. The questions are: Is there that which is even more worthy of 
attention and honour, even more rightly regarded as authoritative, than the 
Buddha? and, Did the Buddha appoint a successor to whom one could turn after 
his passing away? The answer given to the first question is: That by means of 
which the Buddha (and all Buddhas) became enlightened—that by virtue of 
which he became buddha—fulfils these conditions. And this is none other than 
liberating wisdom (or the perfection of wisdom, prajfapdaramita).” Liberating 
wisdom is hence the mother of the Buddhas, the guide of the Buddhas, and so 
on.” The function of a Buddha is precisely to make known such wisdom to 
others, and this function implies its priority. The answer to the second question 
is: The Buddha refused to appoint a human successor, saying instead that the 
dharma would succeed him. The essence of the dharma is, again, liberating 
wisdom.® The two points converge here. The Buddha arose in the world 
because of his training in the perfection of wisdom; after his passing away one 
must take refuge in that very perfection of wisdom. ‘For he will understand that 
in the past, when he was a Bodhisattva, the Tathagata trained in the perfection of 
wisdom; that also he should train in it; that she is his Teacher. When the Tatha- 
gata is present in the world and when he has disappeared into final Nirvana, the 
Bodhisattvas should betake themselves to this very perfection of wisdom.’ 

The implication of these statements is that although the Buddha is no longer 
with us in the flesh he has, so to speak, given us a Comforter,®’ which is the per- 
fection of wisdom. This means that the door to revelation is not closed, for it can 
come from this present and accessible liberating wisdom. Great care is taken in 
the text to have a complete transfer of functions from the Buddha to the perfec- 
tion of wisdom, so that what the former once did the latter now does. The per- 
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fection of wisdom is in fact the Teacher, and turns the wheel of the dharma.” 
Inasmuch as it manifests all of the essential functions of the Buddha, through it 
the Buddha lives on. ‘One should consider, Ananda, that as long as the perfec- 
tion of wisdom is current in the world the Tathagata still abides, the Tathagata 
still teaches the dharma.’” ‘One should consider those beings who hear . . . the 
perfection of wisdom, Ananda as living in the presence of the Tathagata.’”! It 
follows that when the text refers to ‘the Buddha’s words’ it does not primarily 
refer to what Gautama said in the sixth or fifth century B.C. but to the fresh rev- 
elation obtained via perfect wisdom. But how can the perfection of wisdom, 
which is not a person, speak? And how can it certify the speech of others? It 
does so through the medium of the dharma-preacher. 

A thorough treatment of the dharma-preacher (dharmabhanaka)” is out of 
the question here. Many of the mysteries of the origins of Mahayana are bound 
up with this figure, and it will be some time before the facts have been sorted 
out. Yet several of his main functions seem clear. Sociologically described, they 
are: to win converts to the movement, to train the converted in accordance with 
the main principles of the movement, and to promote and organize the central 
cult of the movement. 

The initial task of the preacher is to raise up bodhisattvas. This means, among 
other things, winning people to the group that constitutes Mahayana. The con- 
version occurs through the evocation of a particular religious experience, that of 
‘the rise of the aspiration for Buddhahood’” (bodhicittotpdda). This experience 
defines Mahayana as a group, for one who has had it is a bodhisattva and 
belongs to the Mahayana, while one who has not had it is no bodhisattva and no 
member of the movement. When we speak of the spread of Mahayana in this 
early period we are speaking of the progressive evocation of this experience 
among people. The principal setting for conversion seems to have been that of 
the sermon or discourse, involving the preacher and his group of hearers. The 
preacher, himself inspired, would attempt to bring about bodhicittotpdada in his 
hearers. It is likely that this dynamic was a source of much religious fervour in 
the early stages of the movement. 

It is further evident that conversion became a self-perpetuating process. A 
bodhisattva, one converted to the movement, had as one of his prime tasks the 
saving of others, and the saving of others came to be thought of as bringing of 
them to Buddhahood.” This meant that the sacred duty of all bodhisattvas was 
to set people on the path to Buddhahood—to give them the gift of bodhicitta. 
Hence, in theory, every member of the movement was called to be a preacher 
(which perhaps explains the expression bodhisattva dharmabhdanaka used occa- 
sionally as if the former implied the latter.)’° In reality, some people took the 
task to heart more than others, but the movement became, in any case, thor- 
oughly evangelical. 

If the hearers were already bodhisattvas, the preacher’s task was to instruct 
them in the fundamentals of Mahayana and guide them through the dangers that 
faced the newly converted. These dangers were many. There was the danger of 
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traditional Buddhists, who tried to convince the bodhisattvas of their folly,” the 
danger of rival Mahayana groups with different scriptures and methods;” there 
was the moral danger of bitterness and ill-will toward those outside the group” 
as well as of pride among the converted who, having undergone a radical iden- 
tity change, now fancied themselves great beings (mahdsattva) with nothing 
further to accomplish.” But the greatest of dangers was that essential to bod- 
hisattva-hood, that which all bodhisattvas had to undergo, namely, journeying in 
birth and death. In a religion that had been dedicated to helping everyone leave 
off wandering (samsara) through the rebirth process, this journey was looked on 
with fear and revulsion, and those who undertook it willingly were widely 
regarded as fools.*° The preacher had a part to play in instructing the bodhisattva 
in how to travel through rebirth without becoming lost (and without forgetting 
that he was a bodhisattva, which was a possibility acknowledged), so that he 
could eventually mature to full Buddhahood. 

There were several specific cults in which the early Mahayanists were 
involved, including the relic-cult, the bodhisattva-cult®' and the book-cult. 
Although the dharma-preacher was probably important to all of them, it is with 
the last one, the cult of the book, that he is especially connected.” 

There was almost certainly such a thing as Mahayana before there were 
Mahayana sitras, but we know little about it. As the movement first becomes 
visible to us it is closely tied with its own texts, which are clearly meant to 
supercede the body of traditional Buddhist si#tras.*3 There are some obvious 
reasons why the Mahayanists would be tempted to abandon the traditional 
sutras. These latter were quite useless for inspiring people to the bodhisattva 
path since they did not recognize this as a generally valid course of action and, 
in fact, were directed toward teaching people how to put an end to the journey in 
birth and death with the greatest possible speed (the aborting of the bodhisattva). 
Likewise, they were useless as instruction manuals for the converted. The 
Mahayana sitras were definitely seen as filling these needs.** In addition, 
however, there were social and emotional needs to be met, and the new sutras 
became installed as objects of worship, concrete and appropriate symbols of the 
new movement. Indeed, as Mahayana first appears to us (in, I believe, its sec- 
ondary stage of development) it is less a single movement than ‘a loose federa- 
tion of a number of distinct though related [book-] cults, all of the same pattern, 
but each associated with its specific text’.*° The reachieved presence of the 
Buddha, whether theistically or non-theistically conceived, was concretely sym- 
bolized by the physical book in which the sitra was recorded; just as the 
Buddha was felt to be present in the stupa that held his relics, and as worship at 
the stupa enabled one to enter sacred space and time, so was it with the ritual 
centred around the book, which at least some Mahayanists wished to see rival 
relic-worship.®° 

Now the dharmabhanaka seen in the early Mahayana sutras is most com- 
monly a preacher with a text. Each sutra proclaims itself as the ultimate expres- 
sion of the dharma, so that by ‘dharma-preacher’ is meant primarily the 
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preacher of the sutra in question. That is, when the Lotus Sutra praises the 
dharmabhanaka it is praising the Saddharmapundarikabhanaka, the preacher of 
the Lotus Sutra. So the question naturally arises as to the precise function of the 
preacher with regard to the sutra. Without attempting a final solution to this very 
complicated problem, I would suggest that three different roles of the preacher 
can be distinguished. First, there is the preacher as the bearer of the physical 
book in which the sutra is written. He carries the book and promotes its function 
as the central symbol in worship. As the bearer of a sacred object that is the 
concrete manifestation of the Buddha, he is himself sacred. ‘He carries the 
Tathagata on his shoulder, Bhaisajyaraja, who after having copied this Dharma- 
paryaya and made a volume of it, carries it on his shoulder. Such a one, wher- 
ever he goes, must be saluted by all beings with joined hands, must be honoured, 
respected, worshipped . . . ’*’ In this case the sanctity and authority of the 
preacher are entirely dependent on the book. Secondly, however, there is the 
preacher as a repository of the sutra, a repository distinct from and on a par with 
the physical book. The dharmabhanaka, having memorized the text, can recite it 
without reference to the book, and his importance, while still derivative, is here 
dependent on the sutra which he bears in his mind rather than on the sacred 
object he carries.®** Lastly, there is the dharmabhdnaka as one who acts indepen- 
dently of the sitra. He can, for example, act as a teacher and a scholar;* it is 
when he is acting as an inspired speaker, however, that what he says is truly 
authoritative. Through his inspiration he gets directly in touch with, and commu- 
nicates, the truth that the sutra itself tries to communicate. This is especially 
clear in the Astasahasrika. The bodhisattva Sadaprarudita, for example, is told 
when searching for the perfection of wisdom: ‘If you practise thus, son of good 
family, it will not be long before you hear the perfection of wisdom, either from 
a book or from the person of a monk who is a dharmabhdanaka, and that person 
from whom you hear the perfection of wisdom you should regard as your 
Teacher.’ The dharmabhdnaka in question here is not simply one who has 
memorized this particular stra (though he may well have done this), but one 
who has within him, so to speak, the perfection of wisdom itself. When 
Sadaprarudita finally finds his dharmabhanaka (Dharmodgata) he does not find 
a mere reciter but an extempore speaker who rocks his hearers with inspired 
speech born of his intimacy with liberating wisdom. This particular school of 
Mahayana certainly did not make the mistake of reducing the perfection of 
wisdom to a particular sitra: the perfection of wisdom could be expressed in 
eight thousand s/okas, or in twenty-five thousand slokas, or in more than twenty- 
five thousand or less than eight thousand.*’ Or it could be expressed by the 
inspired preacher. 

The precise nature of inspired speech depends upon the religious framework 
in which the inspiration occurs. It has been suggested that both theistic and non- 
theistic structures are found in early Mahayana. Within the former the inspired 
speaker, the dharmabhanaka, is primarily one who achieves communion with 
the divine persons, for whom he then acts as a channel and messenger. He 
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attempts to live open to the sacred realm; the Buddha appears before him in 
visions and dreams,” comforting him and assuring him that he acts correctly,” 
and he intermingles with devas and other supernatural beings,” receiving their 
help and protection.” He hears the Buddha expound the dharma and he catches 
the true meaning.” When he preaches, his accuracy and fluency are assured by 
Buddhas and devas.” His exegesis of his text is given authority by the Buddha, 
who guarantees the validity of his interpretation.» Thus supported he may 
answer all public challenges and questions confidently and without hesitation.” 
He is the deputy or messenger of the Buddha;'’ more, qua bearer of the holy 
word, he is the Buddha incarnate.'®! He is to be treated with great respect,'” and 
those who spurn him and his message are doomed.'” It is thus that the dharma- 
bhdnaka appears, for example, in the Lotus Sutra, where he is both a transmitter 
of the sitra and an extempore speaker. 

In the Astasdhasrika the situation is somewhat different. As has been 
argued, this text belongs in large part to a non-theistic wisdom tradition. In 
accordance with this the notion of inspiration is somewhat different from that 
just described. It will be remembered that at the opening of the sitra the 
Buddha asks that Subhiti ‘let it be clear’ (pratibhatu), and that in this way the 
latter is made the instrument of extended buddhavacana. In fact, Subhiiti’s 
words are certified by the Buddha in all of the three ways discussed earlier.'™ 
Without question he is the model dharma-preacher for this text. As Sariputra 
says, ‘In the first rank of the preachers of dharma should the Venerable 
Subhuti be placed.’' Hence it will pay to consider more closely his function 
and chief characteristics. 

Here is what characterizes Subhuti’s speech: in style, it is fluent and brilliant; 
in content, it is rooted in the perception of the emptiness of all things. When 
asked by the Buddha to preach to the bodhisattvas about the perfection of 
wisdom, he replies, ‘I who do not find anything to correspond to the word ““Bod- 
hisattva”, or to the words “perfect wisdom”,—which Bodhisattva should I then 
instruct and admonish in which perfect wisdom?’!% Likewise, witness the 
following exchange with the devas: 


Then those Gods thought: What should one wish those to be like who 
are worthy to listen to the doctrine from the Holy Subhuti? Subhuti read 
their thoughts, and said: Those who learn the doctrine from me one 
should wish to be like an illusory magical creation, for they will neither 
hear my words, nor experience the facts which they express. 

Gods: Beings that are like a magical illusion, are they not just an 
illusion? 

Subhuti: Like a magical illusion are those beings, like a dream. For 
not two different things are magical illusion and beings, are dreams and 
beings. All objective facts also are like a magical illusion, like a dream. 
The various classes of saints, from Streamwinner to Buddhahood, also 
are like a magical illusion, like a dream. 
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Gods: A fully enlightened Buddha also, you say, is like a magical 
illusion [sic], is like a dream? Buddhahood also, you say, is like a 
magical illusion, is like a dream? 

Subhuti: Even Nirvana, | say, is like a magical illusion, is like a 
dream. How much more so anything else! 

Gods: Even Nirvana, Holy Subhuti, you say, is like an illusion, is 
like a dream? 

Subhuti: Even if perchance there could be anything more distinguished, 
of that too I would say that it is like an illusion, like a dream. For not two 
different things are illusion and Nirvana, are dreams and Nirvana. 

Thereupon the Venerable Sariputra, the Venerable Purna, son of 
Maitrayani, the Venerable Mahakoshthila, the Venerable 
Mahakatyayana, the Venerable Mahakashyapa, and the other Great 
Disciples, together with many thousands of Bodhisattvas, said: Who, 
Subhuti, will be those who grasp this perfect wisdom as here 
explained? 

Thereupon the Venerable Ananda said to those Elders: Bodhisattvas 
who cannot fall back will grasp it, or persons who have reached sound 
views, or Arhats in whom the outflows have dried up. 

Subhuti: No one will grasp this perfect wisdom as here explained... 
For no dharma at all has been indicated lit up, or communicated. So 
there will be no one who can grasp it.'”” 


Sariputra describes Subhiti’s ability well when he says that ‘in whatever way he 
may be questioned, he finds a way out; he does not swerve from [the correct 
teaching about] the true nature of Dharma, and he does not contradict that true 
nature of Dharma’.!* Again, Sakra says, ‘Whatever that holy Subhuti may 
expound, that he expounds with reference to emptiness [siinyatam adrabhya], and 
he does not get stuck anywhere. The holy Subhuti’s demonstration of dharma 
does not get stuck anywhere, no more than an arrow shot into the air.”'® In 
response to this comment by Sakra, the Buddha affirms that ‘whatsoever 
Kausika, is clear to Subhiiti the Elder is clear to him from the standpoint of 
emptiness’ (vad yad eva hi Kausika Subhiteh sthavirasya pratibhati tat tad eva 
Kausika siinyatam Grabhya pratibhati).''° And in the same passage he affirms 
that one who speaks thus speaks the dharma, the Buddha’s word.''! In other 
words, it is through such pratibhana that buddhavacana is transmitted to the 
community. 

Through the figure of Subhiti, therefore, the following ideal inspired speaker 
is suggested. The inspired speaker, the preacher of dharma, is one who has per- 
sonally realized the emptiness of things and who, because this perception is 
continually open to him, can speak with complete freedom and fluency on any 
occasion, revealing the true nature of the world to others directly from his own 
vision. In this way he teaches others how to carry out the bodhisattva task, for 
this task not only remains a valid and serious business despite the apparently 
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nihilistic emptiness-perception,''* but can in fact be successfully completed only 
with the help of such perception. A bodhisattva who tries to make the journey in 
birth and death without this vision will never succeed. Thus the dharmabhdnaka 
fulfils one of his most important roles, that of helping bodhisattvas through 
samsara to Buddhahood. Furthermore, since what the text refers to as intimacy 
with the perfection of wisdom (and skill in means, upayakausalya) is precisely 
this ability to carry out the bodhisattva task while standing in emptiness, the 
preacher’s function is that of communicating perfect wisdom, bringing it to life, 
giving it flesh. In the theistic inspiration contexts the divine person speaks 
through the preacher; in this non-theistic context the preacher personifies, or 
brings to personhood, the source of truth and successor to the Buddha, which is 
liberating wisdom. Since liberating wisdom has taken over the function of the 
Buddha, what the inspired preacher reveals on behalf of it through his pratib- 
hana can be considered buddhavacana. 

The issue of the preacher as an inspired speaker, as opposed to a mere reciter, 
arises again here. On the one hand the dharmabhanaka is portrayed in the early 
Mahayana sitras as a preacher with a text, while on the other hand the ideal 
dharma-preacher suggested through the figure of Subhiti is strictly an extem- 
pore speaker. Which of these corresponds better to historical reality? I shall not 
attempt to answer this difficult question here, beyond suggesting that both 
figures represent historical types but from different periods. Subhuti represents, 
I believe, an early type of dharma-preacher, whereas the bodhisattva 
dharmabhdnaka, who is often mentioned and to whom much of the exhortation 
of the early sitras is addressed, is a more recent arrival. But it is important to 
note that even the latter figure is not a mere reciter; he too has need of 
pratibhana, as the following passages show. 


And further, Kausika, the son or daughter of good family who repeats 
this perfection of wisdom will be approached by many hundreds, thou- 
sands, and hundreds of thousands of gods, out of their desire to hear the 
dharma. And those gods, listening to the dharma, will have a mind to 
bring pratibhana to that dharmabhanaka. Even when the dharma- 
bhanaka has no desire to speak the gods, out of respect for dharma, 
will have a mind to induce pratibhana, so that that son or daughter of 
good family will feel impelled to speak.' 


This Subhiiti, should be known as the first act of Mara, namely that 
pratibhana will not arise in the bodhisattvas, the great beings, who 
speak the perfection of wisdom, until a long time has passed. And that 
pratibhdna will be scattered as soon as it is born.''* 


And this too, Subhiti, should be known as an act of Mara against those 
bodhisattvas, the great beings, namely that when the deep perfection of 
wisdom is being spoken, taught, indicated, explained, learned, recited, 
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repeated or even simply written down, many pratibhdnas will arise, 
which will cause confusion of thought.'' 


Pratibhana is seen here as a previous yet fragile possession, which is not con- 
trolled by the preacher but comes to him, or does not come to him, depending 
upon whether he is under the influence of the gods or the Evil One. Although the 
gods do not speak through him, they are given an important role in bringing 
inspired speech to him, a role that has little precedent in Buddhist literature but 
many precedents in non-Buddhist Indian religion.''® As for Mara, he can either 
suppress inspiration or use it against the preacher, in the latter case having him 
overwhelmed with pratibhanas (a rare instance of the plural form, possibly 
implying that the term refers only to the receptive power of the mind here, as 
suggested in Conze’s many flashes of insight’).''” 

It will be remembered that in the canon two types of prati-bha construction 
were found, which corresponded to two different understandings of inspired 
speech. Neither the clear distinction in construction nor, more importantly, the 
distinction in understanding of inspiration has survived entirely intact in 
Mahayana.''* This much of the distinction, however, remains: a state of con- 
stant clarity attained through ascetical, moral and meditational practice can be 
distinguished from an occasional state of self-transcendence in which truth 
discloses itself and flows through one freely, finding immediate expression in 
language, In the Astasdhasrika both are pictured. Subhuti typifies the first, 
while the bodhisattva dharmabhanaka being instructed to go out and preach, 
with his delicate pratibhdna as just described, typifies the second. Whether 
this is the difference between the ideal and the actual or between two different 
ideals is hard to say, but I cannot help but feel that the latter is more likely the 
case, and that Subhuti is the older and progressively less powerful ideal. That 
is, in early Mahayana there is a tendency, especially in the faith tradition (to 
which, for example, the Lotus Sutra belongs), to abandon the gradual clarifica- 
tion of the mind attained through meditation and asceticism for moments of 
vision, ecstasy and inspiration. If this is so, the sort of inspired speech referred 
to in the canon with type (b) constructions, sporadic or occasional inspired 
speech, rises in Mahayana to a position of much more prominence than it had 
in the canon. 

However important this pratibhdna, it remains true that the bodhisattva 
dharmabhdnaka generally has a text—a Mahayana siitra. | suspect that things 
were different in the earlier stage to which the figure of Subhuti belongs. The 
earliest dharma-preachers of Mahayana very likely had no Mahayana siitra 
(though they may have had a text of a different kind); on the contrary, it was 
probably through them that the sdtras first made their appearance. Much of the 
Astasahasrika, for example, may well record the discourses of dharma-preach- 
ers or, what comes to much the same thing, may be modelled on such dis- 
courses. Likewise, the dharmabhanakas probably continued to play a major role 
in the ongoing generation of s#tras within Mahayana. If this is so (and I shall 
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not attempt to prove it here), Mahayana has brought about a truly radical shift in 
the relationship between buddhavacana and pratibhana: no longer is buddhava- 
cana the truth that once came to the community, to the formulation of which the 
pratibhana of people other than the Buddha contributed a small part (as 
extended buddhavacana) but beyond which such pratibhana no longer has any 
authority; rather buddhavacana is that which comes to the community now and 
comes not otherwise than through pratibhana. 

No religious tradition, of course, is completely and indiscriminately open to 
new revelation. The valuing of any particular formulation will inevitably result 
in its exerting some degree of influence on, and control over, further formula- 
tions. But once the door had been opened in the early stages of Mahayana it was 
never completely closed. As long as Mahayana survived in India it continued to 
generate new siitras, the total number of which is almost staggering. East Asian 
Mahayana was more cautious, but even here, in an altered form, the tradition 
remained open in certain sects. Beyond a doubt Mahayana wrought a lasting 
religious revolution. 

The present section may be summarized as follows. In the Astasahasrika, ‘the 
word of the Buddha’ means primarily the truth as revealed to man. One seeks 
this truth not by determining what a particular fleshly being once said, but by 
gaining access to it here and now. The non-theistic option presented to us in this 
connection is that such truth comes through liberating wisdom. One can become 
intimate with this wisdom, embody it, put it into words. The person who does 
this—the dharma-preacher, the inspired speaker—is the delegate of liberating 
wisdom and is hence presented as a speaker of extended buddhavacana. 

One could protest that the Astasdhasrika continues, like other Mahayana 
sutras, to speak of the Buddha, and shows him saying things (and certifying 
things) that he never in fact said. Most importantly, is it not this fictional Buddha 
who abdicates to the perfection of wisdom? Is not the abdication, and the reli- 
gious structure that goes with it, simply the production of the community? The 
answer to this is two-fold. First, it is undoubtedly true that in Mahayana the 
appropriate means of expressing truth in scripture was seen to be story, not 
history. That is in keeping with the complete break with historical consciousness 
that Mahayana makes. Hence one must be prepared to look for truth symboli- 
cally expressed rather than in one-level descriptions of fact in Mahayana sitras. 
Secondly, I believe that the Astasahasrika presents itself as, and in fact is, not 
the result of mere authorship but of the pratibhana of dharma-preachers who 
felt themselves inspired by, and speaking on behalf of, liberating wisdom. 


Conclusion 


The Mahayanists certainly did not ignore traditional Buddhist terminology and 
concepts, but they used them in a new way. As is often the case with revolution- 
aries, many of the terminological and conceptual resources available to them 
were in the tradition with which they were breaking. One still finds the word of 
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the Buddha and the certification of the Buddha given a central place in sutra, 
therefore, but these were understood in a way that led to the recognition as scrip- 
tual of words quite unacceptable according to these criteria as traditionally for- 
mulated. While formally revelation is still said to come through the founder, in 
fact it now comes through members of the community, who feel they can gain 
direct access to the truth. 

In Mahayana we see both a re-assertion of pre-Buddhist religious structures 
and a reflection of newer developments in Indian religion (such as devotional- 
ism and avatara mythology). In its valuing of story over history, its revering of 
divine persons, and its insistence that revelation can never be shut off—that it 
can break through at any time via inspired men and women—Mahayana is 
much more typical of Indian religious systems than is traditional Buddhism. 
Within the context of Indian religion it is not the affirmation of the continuing 
presence of the divine Buddha in the Lotus Satra that strikes one as odd, but the 
small voice in the Kathavatthu protesting, ‘Was he not born at Lumbini?’!!° 
Perhaps it is the very rarity of ‘historical consciousness’ in Indian religion, and 
the fact that one feels this attempt to maintain a closed tradition was doomed 
from the start, that makes the Kathavatthu utterance seem rather tragic and pre- 
cious. At the same time, of all the attempts made in early Mahayana to open the 
tradition to the recognition of new revelation without changing the essentials of 
the religion, that of the Perfection of Wisdom school is surely one of the most 
impressive. 

This paper was presented at the joint meeting of the 14th International Con- 
gress of the Intemational Association for the History of Religions and the Third 
Annual Conference of the International Association of Buddhist Studies (Win- 
nipeg, 1980). I have benefited from the advice and criticism of several Buddhist 
scholars who attended these meetings. In addition, I must express gratitude to 
the graduate students at McMaster University who attended my seminar on the 
Astasahasrikd in the 1979-80 session. 


Notes 


1 Three expressions used in this paper should be explained at the outset. ‘Revelation’ 
refers to the uncovering, disclosure, discovery, becoming clear, of truth that liberates 
or saves; it is also sometimes used as a synonym for ‘the revealed truth’. The term 
thus used need not entail theism. ‘Traditional’ Buddhism (as well as ‘traditionalist’) 
refers to pre-Mahayana Buddhism. In using this term I adopt the position of an 
observer contemporary with the rise of Mahayana. It is from such a standpoint—cer- 
tainly not from the present day perspective—that it makes sense to distinguish this 
group as traditional. Finally, the term ‘canon’ is used herein, with some reservations, 
to refer to the body of scripture (the Tripitaka) acknowledged by this traditional Bud- 
dhism. 

2 [ am not here interested in the semantic range of the term ‘sdtra’ for Buddhists 
during the period in question. It is quite possible that they would have acknowledged 
the existence of sutras within non-Buddhist religious traditions, referring in such 
cases to a literary genre. | am concerned only with sitras that they regarded as 
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authoritative. To avoid the continual use of such awkward expressions as ‘canonical 
sutra’, ‘scriptural sutra’, ‘Buddhist stra’ and so on, I speak simply of sutra. 

In later times many Mahayana apologists were not above claiming that the 
Mahayana sutras had been kept in secret places till conditions in the world of men 
were favourable, at which time they were brought forth. See, e.g. Taranatha’s 
account in Lama Chimpa and Alaka Chattopadhyaya, trans., Debiprasad Chattopad- 
hyaya (ed.) Tarandtha’s History of Buddhism in India, Simla, Indian Institute of 
Advanced Study 1970, p. 98. 

AP, 328. Reference to the Astasdhasrika Prajnaparamita (AP in the notes) is, unless 
otherwise noted, to Rajendralala Mitra (ed.), Ashtasahasrika, a Collection of Dis- 
courses on the Metaphysics of the Mahayana School of the Buddhists, Calcutta, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal 1888, and the English translation of Conze, Edward 
Conze, trans., The Perfection of Wisdom in Eight Thousand Lines and Its Verse 
Summary, Bolinas, Calif., Four Seasons Foundation 1973. Mitra’s spelling is nor- 
malized and punctuation is added. 

SN II, 267 and AN I, 72-73. (This is noted by Conze, The Perfection of Wisdom in 
Eight Thousand Lines, p. xiv.) Reference to the Pali Canon is to the Pali Text 
Society’s edition in Roman script (with occasional normalization of spelling). 

The passage in question (AP, 328-329) says that the bodhisattva who is thrown into 
anxiety and doubt by the traditionalist criticisms is not ‘irreversible’ (avinivar- 
tantya), which means, sociologically considered, that he is a backslider. 

See, e.g. Sad., 272; Lotus, 259-260. Reference to the Saddharmapundarika Sutra is, 
unless otherwise noted, to the Sanskrit edition of Kern and Nanjio (H. Kern and B. 
Nanjio (eds.), Saddharmapundarika, St. Petersburg: [Bibliotheca Buddhica 10}, 
1908-1912—-Sad. in the notes) and the English translation of Kern (H. Kern trans., 
Saddharma-Pundarika, or, The Lotus of the True Law, New York, Dover 1963, 
[originally published by Clarendon Press, Oxford in 1884 as Vol. XXI of ‘The 
Sacred Books of the East]—Zotus in the notes). 

Reference to the Buddhist scriptures in Chinese is to the Taisho edition of Watanabe 
and Takakusu (T in the notes). The accounts of the First Council are found in the 
following places: 


Theravadin Vinaya: Cullavagga, Section 11 (Pancasatika-Khandhaka) 
Mahsmghika Vinaya: T 1425: vol. 22, 489 ff. 

Mahisasaka Vinaya: T 1421: vol. 22, 190 ff. 

Dharmaguptaka Vinaya: T 1428: vol. 22, 966 ff. 

Sarvastivadin Vinaya: T 1435: vol. 23, 445 ff. 

Milasarvastivadin Vinaya: T 1451: vol. 24, 402 ff. 


Translations of the main parts of these accounts (excepting that from the Milasar- 
vastivadin Vinaya) can be found in Jean Przyluski, Le Concile de Rdjagrha, Paris, 
Paul Geuthner 1926-1928. My account of the story is a generalized one that is 
accurate for most versions. Although I believe the buddhavacana criterion for sitra 
to be implicit even in the oldest accounts, which are certainly pre-Mahay4na, it does 
become more explicit in the later accounts, which may well be post-Mahayana their 
present forms. 

The term ‘dharma’ is often used to refer to si#tra in the early literature, and this 
usage is customary in the accounts of the First Council. 

Ananda recites the entire siitra-pitaka in the Mahasamghika and Milasarvastivadin 
accounts, and apparently also in the Sarvastivadin account. 

Ananda is referred to as a ‘receptacle of the dharma’ in the account of the First 
Council given in the Introduction to the Ekottara Agama preserved in Chinese (T 
125: vol. 2, 549, ¢ 11). 
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T 1451: vol. 24, 406, b 19-20 (Milasarvastivadin Vinaya version). My translation. 
T 1425: vol. 22, 491, c 5-6 (Mahasamghika Vinaya version). My translation. 
Ibid., c 25. My translation. 
T 1451: vol. 24, 407, c 3-6 (Milasarvastivadin Vinaya version). My translation. 
See, e.g., T 1425: vol. 22, 491, c 20 ff. (Mahdsamghika Vinaya version) and T 1451: 
vol. 24, 407, b 23-24 (Milasarvastivadin Vinaya version). 
Etienne Lamotte, Histoire du Bouddhisme Indien, Louvain, Publications Universi- 
taires 1958, p. 179. 
The narrowest of the definitions is that from the Mahdsamghika Vinaya, quoted 
below, p. 7. 
This method of expanding buddhavacana is one of the foundations of Abhidharma. 
It is also found in Mahayana texts as one means of justifying the production of 
Mahayana sutras. Examples of this sort of siitra-discourse in the canon are: MN I, 
108 (T 26: vol. 1, 603 b), MN III, 192 (T 26: vol. 1, 696 b), AN IV, 120, AN V 46 
(T 99: vol. 2, 143 a), AN V, 225 (T 26: vol. 1, 734 a), SN II, 47 (T 99: vol. 2, 95 b), 
SN ITI, 1 (T 99: vol. 2, 33 a; T 125: vol. 2, 573 a), SN IV, 93 (T 99: vol. 2, 56 c). 
Throughout the following section on the early canon I have based my research 
primarily on the Pali Canon but have in each case sought in addition for the corre- 
sponding passage in the dgamas preserved in Chinese. We can be thus assured that 
we are not dealing with matters peculiar to the Theravadin tradition. Where such 
corresponding passages have been found—with the help of Akanuma Chizen’s The 
Comparative Catalogue of Chinese Agamas and Pali Nikayas, Tokyo, Hajinkaku- 
Shobo 1958—they are indicated in brackets after the Pali reference. In each case the 
Chinese passage agrees with its Pali equivalent on the point in question unless there 
is indication to the contrary. Reference is generally to the first page (or, in the case 
of the Chinese, section) of the sitra. 
‘Sariputta, I may teach Dhamma in brief [sankhittena], and again J may teach it in 
detail [vittharena], and I may teach it both in brief and in detail. It is those who 
understand that are hard to find.’ AN J, 133 (T 99: vol. 2, 255 b). The translation is 
by F. L. Woodward, The Book of the Gradual Sayings (Anguttara-Nikaya), London, 
Luzac 1932, I, 116. 
Examples of Sariputra expanding utterances are: SN II, 47 (T 99: vol. 2, 95 b); SN 
Ill, 1 (¥ 99: vol. 2, 33 a; T 125: vol. 2, 573 a). 
Some examples are: DN II, 316 (T 1: vol. 1, 42 b); MN I, 212 (T 26: vol. 1, 726 c); 
MN I, 299 (T 26: vol. 1, 788 a); MN IH, 7 (T 26: vol. 1, 653 c); MN IIL, 124 (T 26: 
vol. 1, 475 a); AN III, 186 (T 26: vol. 1, 454 a); SN I, 71 (T 99: vol. 2, 335 c); SN II, 
112 (T 99: vol. 2, 81 a); SN II, 205 (T 99: vol. 2, 300 c). 
The Pali phrases quoted here are from an old and very important passage describing 
the rise of a Buddha in the world. The passage is common; see DN I, 100 (T 1: vol. 
1, 83 c) for a typical occurrence. 
MN III, 29. 
MN III, 8, translated by I. B. Horner, The Middle Length Sayings (Majjhima- 
Nikaya), London, Luzac 1959, III, 58-59. (T 26: vol. 1, 653 c). 
E.g.: MN I, 108 (T 26: vol. 1, 603 b; T 125: vol. 2, 743 a); MN I, 212 (T 26: vol. 1, 
726 c; T 125: vol. 2, 710 c); MN III, 192 (T 26: vol. 1, 696 b); AN IV, 27; AN IV, 
162; AN V, 225 (T 26: vol. 1, 734 a); SN I, 71 (T 99: vol. 2, 335 c; T 100: vol. 2, 
392 c); SN II, 47 (T 99: vol. 2, 95 b); SN II, 205 (T 99: vol. 2, 300 c; T 100: vol. 2, 
415 b). 
This is commonly used in connection with prati-bhd constructions, discussed in the 
next section of the paper. 
E.g.: MN II, 157; AN III, 186 (T 26: vol. 1, 454 a); AN III, 292; AN III, 314 (T 99: 
vol. 2, 143 b); AN III, 340 (T 99: vol. 2, 128 c); AN III, 355; AN V, 41 (T 26: vol. 
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1, 572 c); AN V, 46 (T 99: vol. 2, 143 a); AN V, 121; SN II, 112 (1 99: vol. 2, 81 a); 
SN IV, 103; SN V, 293 (T 99: vol. 2, 139 a). 

E.g.: MN I, 114 (T 26: vol. 1, 604 c, 17 ff.); MN III, 25 ff.; AN V, 229 (T 26: vol. 1, 
735 b, 20 ff.). See also the Kassapa-samyutta, SN II, 194 ff., especially SN II, 210 ff. 
(T 99: vol. 2, 302 a; T 100: vol. 2, 416 c). 

T 1415: vol. 22, 336, a 21-23. My translation. 

See J. Gonda’s excellent treatment of this in his The Vision of the Vedic Poets. The 
Hague, Mouton 1963, pp. 14 ff. and throughout. 

Ibid., p. 318. 

The cases are: DN III, 209 (T 1: vol. 1, 49, c 3-4); MN I, 46; MN I, 354 (T 99: vol. 
2, 316, b 6-7—-not certain that the construction is present); MN II, 31 (T 26: vol. 1, 
783 c-784 a—not certain that the construction is present); AN V, 122—123; AN V, 
125; SN I, 155; SN II, 36-37; SN II, 198 (T 99: Vol. 2, 299 c 16; T 100: vol. 2, 414, 
b 1)this passage also occurs elsewhere; SN IV, 184 (T 99: vol. 2, 316, b 6-7). 

AN V, 122 ff., translated by F. L. Woodward, Gradual Sayings (Auguttara-Nikaya), 
London, Luzac 1936, V, 83-84. 

Ibid., 124. 

The cases are: AN III, 239; SN I, 81 (T 99: vol. 2, 306, b 12-14; T 100: vol. 2, 399, 
c 16-17); SN I, 189 (T 99: vol. 2, 332, a 18-20; T 100: vol. 2, 462, c 1-3); SN I, 190 
(T 99: vol. 2, 329, c 5-6; T 100: vol. 2, 457, a 3-4); SN I, 191 (T 99: vol. 2, 330, ¢ 
2-3; T 100: vol. 2, 457, c 16-17); SN I, 192 f. (T 99: vol. 2, 332, b-—with some 
changes, but see lines 20-21); SN I, 194 (T 99: vol. 2, 329, b 15-16; T 100: vol. 2, 
456, c 15-16); SN I, 195 (T 99: vol. 2, 329, ¢ 22-23; T 100: vol. 2, 457, a 19-20); 
SN I, 195 (T 99: vol. 3, 329, a 28-29; T 100: vol. 2, 456, b 28-29). 

SN I, 191-92, translated by C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Kindred Sayings (Sanyutta- 
Nikaya), London, Luzac 1950, I, 243-244. (T 99: vol. 2, 330, c 4-18; T 100: vol. 2, 
457, c 18-28). 

MN I, 395-396, translated by I. B. Horner, The Middle Length Sayings (Majjhima- 
Nikaya), London, Luzac 1957, I, 63-64. 

SN I, 193, translated by C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Kindred Sayings, 1, 245. (T 99: vol. 
2, 322, b 20-28). 

Ibid. 

See the Vangisa Suttas, SN I, 185 ff. (T 99: vol. 2, 329, 9 ff.). 

My translation. See SN I, 196 (cf. T 99: vol. 2, 331, ¢ 24; T 100: vol. 2, 462, b 5) 
and Theragathd, verse 1262. See also SN I, 110 (T 99: vol. 2, 285, c 16-18; T 100: 
vol. 2, 382, b 22-25) and the translator’s comments, Kindred Sayings, 1, 138, n. 6 
regarding this term. 

AN IV, 163. My translation. 

Ibid., 164, translated by E. M. Hare, Gradual Sayings (Anguttara-Nikaya), London, 
Luzac 1935, IV, 112. 

DN Il, 123 (T 1: vol. 1, 17b—18a); AN II, 167. 

AN IV, 143, translated by Hare, Gradual Sayings, IV, 96-97. 

This we determine from a comparison of the surviving sutra-pitakas of the different 
sects. The changes are certainly greater than that which the Christian canon under- 
went after being fixed (in part because the sitra-pitaka was preserved orally for 
centuries in most sects) but there is, on the whole, considerable resistance to change 
observable, the major exception being the Ekottara Agama preserved in Chinese. 
The creativity of the latter is almost certainly due to its connection with Mahayana. 
References and further remarks can be found in my unpublished doctoral disserta- 
tion, A Study of the Sramanyaphala Siitra, Harvard University 1978. 

See Conze’s essays ‘The development of Prajfiaparamita thought’ and ‘The Compo- 
sition of the Astasahasrika Prajfiaparamita in his Thirty Years of Buddhist Studies, 
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Columbia, South Carolina, The University of South Carolina Press 1968, as well as 
his The Prajnidparamita Literature, The Hague, Mouton 1960. See also, e.g. Hajime 
Nakamura, ‘Historical studies of the coming into existence of Mahayana Sutras’, 
Proceedings of the Okurayama Oriental Research Institute, 1] (1956), 2. Note that in 
the present paper the Mahayana sitras are treated as wholes, no attempt being made 
to establish different historical levels. Our arguments will, of course, need eventu- 
ally to be tested through such detailed historical analysis. 

AP, 3-4. Conze’s translation with some changes. 

I believe this to be indicated by the passage under consideration despite the fact that 
the Buddha himself is, if the text is considered as a whole, the sitra’s chief speaker. 
See p. 314 in Graeme MacQueen, ‘Inspired speech in early Mahayana Buddhism I’, 
Religion 11:4 (1981). 

For the reading nisyando see U. Wogihara (ed). Abhisamaydlamkar aloka 
Prajnapdramita-vyakhya, Tokyo 1932-1935, p. 30. 

Such proclamations are being made all the time. The announcement of the second 
turning of the wheel of the dharma is a good example (below, p. 52). 

See especially the Saddharmapundarika, chapters 10, 15. 

Sad., 69-70 (Lotus, 70); AP, 203. 

AP, 226-228. 

AP, 228-229. 

AP, 176-177, 226-228, 282-283, 299, 459-460. 

AP, 222-225, 414, 447-448, 459. 

E.g., AP, 224-225, 251-252. 

This is said less explicitly in the Asfasahasrika than in the Saddharmapundarika, but 
that dreams were considered important is clear (e.g. AP, 380-382), and that visions 
of various sorts were common is likewise clear (see especially the story of 
Sadaprarudita, chapters 30-31), though they are looked upon with some misgivings 
in most parts of the text (e.g. AP, 337-338, 393-394). 

AP, chapter 4, especially p. 100. 

AP, 92, 253-255. 

There are a number of well known canonical passages that make this point, e.g. DN 
II, 154; MN III, 7ff.; SN Ul, 120. In the Astasdhasrika one sees an awareness of this 
tradition and an attempt to build upon it (see, e.g. AP, 460-464). 

AP, 460-464. 

AP, 61. Conze’s translation with some changes. 

I suggest this parallel hesitantly, having not yet worked out its implication and its 
worth. 

AP, 61-63, 73-75, 171, 462-463, 528. 

AP, 171, 462, 528. 

AP, 529. My translation. 

Ibid. My translation. 

This is the most common term for the preacher, though we also see the term dhar- 
makathika used (AP, 30). 

An interpretive rather than a literal translation of bodhicittotpdda. 

The identification of saving or liberating with bringing to Buddhahood appears not 
to be aboriginal in Mahayana, but it was a fairly early development, at least in some 
groups (as seen in the Saddharmapundarika). 

Sad., 268-269 (Lotus, 257). 

See especially AP, chapter 17. 

In the AP, for example much effort is spent in trying to explain why some bodhisattvas 
(Mahayanists) oppose the perfection of wisdom. See especially pp. 176-184. 

E.g., AP, 420; Sad., 285 (Lotus, 271). 
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In the Astasahasrika the problem of pride arises chiefly in connection with the 
‘saved’ rather than the mere converted. The saved are those who are ‘irreversible’ 
(avinivartantya), meaning fully assured of attaining Buddhahood. In this connection 
see especially pp. 385ff. 

AP, 329. 

The term ‘bodhisattva-cult’ refers here to the worship of specific bodhisattvas (such 
as Avalokitesvara) as divine persons. 

See Gregory Schopen’s article, ‘The phrase “sa prthivipradesas caityabhuto bhavet” 
in the Vajracchedika: notes on the cult of the book in Mahayana, Indo-/ranian 
Journal, XVU (1975), 147-181. 

More accurately, in the early stages of the movement the Mahayana sitras were 
regarded by their proponents as superceding the traditional sutras as scripture for 
Mahayanists (the Astasdhasrika shows evidence, for example, of the existence of 
Mahayanists who continued to use the traditional si#tras as scripture, and consider- 
able energy is spent arguing against this position—see chapter 11 in particular, and 
p. 460); later, or perhaps simply in other groups, when the bodhisattva path was seen 
as that to which everyone was called, the traditional s#tras were often regarded as 
entirely otiose. 

It is evident at Sad., 261 (Lotus, 249-250) that this text was supposed to have a role 
in bringing about bodhicittotpada. See also Sad., 328 (Lotus, 312) and Sad., 330 
(Lotus, 315), where this is given as one among several spiritual gifts associated with 
the text. The Astasahasrika, on the other hand, makes comparatively little mention 
of bodhicittotpdda (although see p. 209), seeming to presuppose this elementary 
attainment and presents itself as an advanced training manual (e.g. p. 139). 

Schopen, ‘Notes on the cult of the book’, p. 181. 

See ibid., throughout. 

Sad., 227 (Lotus, 216). 

One has the option of bearing the perfection of wisdom in a book or in one’s 
memory. See, e.g. AP, 284. 

We hear of the dharma-preacher’s teaching of dharma (dharmabhanakasya dhar- 
madesana—AP, 98) and learn that he may privately teach a willing dharma-hearer 
(dharmasravanika—AP, 243-245). In addition we learn that he is anxious to under- 
stand and interpret his text correctly. See e.g. Sad., 372-374 (Lotus, 351-352). 

AP, 482-483. My translation. The options are that the perfection of wisdom be 
found pustakagata (in a book) or dharmabhdanakasya bhiksoh kdyagata (in the 
person or body of a renunciant dharma-preacher). The latter expression seems to 
refer sometimes to memorization of the text—as at AP, 284—but here it appears to 
have a wider signification. Note also that the dharmabhdnaka can be either a monk 
or a layman. See, e.g. Sad., 227 (Lotus, 216). 

For a description of the range of the literature in question see Conze’s The 
Prajnaparamita Literature. 

E.g., Sad., 235 (Lotus, 223); Sad., 237-238 (Lotus, 225); Sad., 294-295 (Lotus, 
278-279); Sad., 337-338 (Lotus, 320-321). 

Ibid., as well as Sad., 230-231 (Lotus, 219-220). 

Sad., 235, 237 (Lotus, 223-225); Sad., 367 (Lotus, 347). 

E.g. AP, 202. 

Sad., 359 (Lotus, 340); Sad., 373 (Lotus, 352); Sad., 393-394 (Lotus, 369). 

Sad., 235, 237-238 (Lotus, 223, 225); AP, 83-84 (translated below, p. 59). 

Sad., 372-374 (Lotus, 351-352); Sad., 393-394 (Lotus, 369). 

Sad., 234-235 (Lotus, 223-225); Sad., 283-284 (Lotus, 270); Sad., 366-367 (Lotus, 
347). Cf. AP, 84. One cannot but think of passages such as Matthew 10:16—20 in 
this connection. 
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Sad., 226-227 (Lotus, 216). 

Sad., 226 (Lotus, 215); Sad., 343 (Lotus, 326-327). 

E.g., Sad., 343 (Lotus, 326-327) as well as chapter 10 of the text. 

E.g., Sad., 227 (Lotus, 216); Sad., 482-483 (Lotus, 439); AP, chapter 7. 

Certification after the event is seen typically at AP, 321, 401, 446. Certification 
before the event is seen in the invitation to speak that opens the siitra discussed 
above, pp. 25ff. Certification of Subhuti as a person can be seen at AP, 154 and 
through the words of others but with the Buddha’s obvious approval, at AP, 6, 30, 
306. 

AP, 30. 

AP, 7 (Conze’s rather free translation). 

AP, 39-41. 

AP, 31. The brackets are Conze’s. 

AP, 454. 

AP, 454-455. My translation. 

Ibid. Conze’s characterization of Subhiti on p. xii of The Perfection of Wisdom in 
Eight Thousand Lines is well worth noting: 


Where Subhuti talks it is the Buddha himself who speaks through 
him... He is the principal channel through whom the Buddha’s inspiration 
travels downwards. The theory is stated quite clearly at Rgs I 24 (= 4 1 4), 
and also at A I 25, II 44. It is the Buddha’s might (anubhdva), his ‘sustain- 
ing power’ (adhisthana), or as we might say, his ‘grace’ which leads to his 
revelation of the true doctrine, either through his own words or through 
inspired men as his mouthpiece. These men in their turn gain access to the 
revelation by their holy lives and their spiritual and meditational practices. 


The characterization is not inaccurate, but it describes Subhuti, and the dharma- 
preacher in general, strictly within the theistic framework. 

‘Emptiness-perception’ does not refer to the perception of emptiness but to the per- 
ception of reality from the standpoint of emptiness. 

AP, 83-84. My translation. 

AP, 232. My translation. 

AP, 240. My translation. 

See Gonda, The Vision of the Vedic Poets, pp. 17ff. and throughout. Possibly the 
legend of Brahma persuading the Buddha to preach after the latter’s enlightenment 
provides a precedent of sorts, but, although the Buddha is portrayed in the canon as 
communing with the gods and receiving information from them, I hardly think they 
induce inspired speech in him. Where he is described as having pratibhana (see 
especially SN I, 136, which deals with the post-enlightenment events) it is not por- 
trayed as dependent on the gods. 

His translation of AP, 240. 

Occasionally there is some divergence in form from the traditional prati-bha 
schemes, as at AP, 18-19. More frequently, the traditional structure is preserved, 
prati-bha forms being used with similes—as at Sad., 101 (Lotus, 99) and AP, 214ff. 
(cf. the canonical passages at MN I, 31-32; MN I, 230)—or verses of praise for the 
Buddha—as at P. L. Vaidya (ed) Samadhirajasiitra, Darbhanga, Mithila Institute, 
1961, 83ff. The substantive pratibhdna is moderately common in the Mahayana 
sutras and describeswhat becomes a standard attainment of the bodhisattva. Yet it 
should not be thought that prati-bhda forms dominate the Mahayana sitras; they are 
but one indicator of the religious transformation that Mahayana represents. 


Shwe Zan Aung and C. A. F. Rhys Davids, trans., Points of Controversy, London, 
Luzac 1915, p. 323. 
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Wise women and the Bodhisattva career in some 
Maharatnakitasutras 


Nancy Schuster 
Source: Journal of the International Association of Buddhist Studies 4, | (1981): 24-69. 


This essay will deal primarily with an interesting event that occurs in some 
Mayayana Buddhist sitras: “changing the female body.” As primary sources, 
four sections from the Chinese translation of the Mahdaratnakitastitra have been 
used, and comparisons have been made with passages from the 
Saddharmapundarikasutra, the Vimalakirtinirdesa and the Srimalasimhana- 
dasutra. The four Maharatnakita scriptures used are: 


1. Ta-pao-chi ching, Miao-hui t’ung-nii hui (Maharatnakitasitra, Sumati- 
darikaparivarta), T. 11.310(30) (hereafter cited as the Sumati-siitra)' 

2. Ta-pao-chi ching, Héng-ho-shang yu-p’o-i hui (Maharatnakitusitra, Gan- 
gottaropasika-parivarta), T. 11.310(31) (hereafter cited as the Gargottara- 
sutray 

3. Ta-pao-chi ching, Wu-kou shih p’u-sa ying-pien hui (Maharatnakitasitra, 
Vimaladatta-bodhisattva-pratibhana-parivarta), T. 11.310(33) (hereafter 
cites as the Pure Gift Sittray’ 

4. Ta-pao-chi_ ching, Ching-hsin t’ung-nii hui (Maharatnakiutasiitra, 
Visuddhisraddhadarika-parivarta), T. 11.310(40) (hereafter cited as Pure 
Faith’s Question)* 


This study makes use of only a few of the Mahayana sitras which deal with 
“changing the female body,” and leaves untouched the vast majority of 
Mahayana texts which have women as central figures or which contain import- 
ant discussions about women. My intention has been to make an intensive exam- 
ination of a selected group of texts, in order to identify some important 
characteristics of the “changing the female body” theme. 

Although it is assumed that all the siitras discussed in this eassay were origin- 
ally composed in India, most do not survive in their original languages. All exist 
however in Chinese translations, which I have used and translated for this essay. 
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The scriptures provide information on the evolution of Mahayana thought in 
India, and the existence of Chinese translations of them also suggests some 
things about Chinese assimilation of Indian Buddhist thought and about the 
impact of these translated scriptures on Chinese ideas and attitudes. The span of 
time over which the translations of the Mahdaratnakitasitras were made 1s very 
great, more than 500 years, and the impact made by the various translations dis- 
cussed here is difficult to trace. I will, therefore, confine myself in this essay to 
an examination of the contents of the siitras themselves, and to a few brief 
remarks on the circumstances of their translation into Chinese. 


The Maharatnakitasttra and Mahayana Buddhist 
attitudes toward women 


There are many Mahayana Buddhist sitras which have something to say about 
women. Some are quite hostile; many of these uphold the old clerical biases 
against women which have cropped up from time to time in the various Bud- 
dhist sects. Har Dayal, in his The Bodhisattva Doctrine in Buddhist Sanskrit 
Literature (pp. 223-4), catalogues some of the more unpleasant responses to 
women found in Mahayana texts. 

But there are many Mahayana scriptures which insist that only the ignorant 
make distinctions between the religious aspirations and intellectual and spiritual 
capacities of men and women. This position is the only one which is consistent 
with the Mahayana doctrine of the emptiness of all phenomena. This is the doc- 
trine which lies at the heart of many Mahayana scriptures, beginning with the 
Perfection of Understanding Sutras (Prajfiaparamitasitras). It is the position of 
the Maharatnakita texts discussed in this essay. 

The Mahdaratnakutasutra is a large, composite sitra, in 49 sections, as it now 
appears in the Chinese and Tibetan Buddhist canons. The 49 sections were 
originally separate sutras, and were apparently first grouped together under the 
single title Maharatnakitasttra in T’ang China.° Several of the 49 siitras were 
originally translated much earlier, some as early as the Later Han Dynasty (2nd 
century A.D.). During the T’ang Dynasty, under imperial auspices and with a 
team of Chinese assistants, the Indian monk-scholar, Bodhiruci, gathered 
together and examined all extant translations of the 49 sutras. He re-translated 
those which, in his opinion, were not of good quality and provided original 
translations of those which were not yet available in Chinese. The work was 
carried out from 706 to 713 A.D. during the reigns of Emperors Chung-tsung 
and Jui-tsung, the two sons and successors of Empress Wu Tse-t’ien. 

Bodhiruci himself translated for the first time two of the Mahdaratnakiita 
sutras discussed here, the Gavigottara-siitra and Pure Faith’s Question, and 
retranslated the Sumati-sutra and the Srimalasimhandda. Soon after his arrival 
in China from India, in 693 A.D., he had participated in the translation of other 
siitras which contain important statements on women: the Ratnamegha-siitra 
and the Avatamsaka. Bodhiruci was a monk and scholar of some reputation, who 
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had come to China at the invitation of T’ang Empress Wu Tse-t’ien, and for 
twenty years he received the support and patronage of the Empress and of her 
two sons and successors. In return Bodhiruci lent his prestige to the Empress’ 
claim to be legitimate ruler of China in her own right: she was the only woman 
in Chinese history who ever ruled in her own name as emperor of China, not 
merely as regent for a prince.® Although she has been castigated since by Confu- 
cian historians because she was a woman and a usurper, she seems to have been 
regarded by her subjects as a capable and constructive ruler. She claimed to be 
the legitimate ruler, as well, on the grounds that she was a Bodhisattva and a 
Buddhist universal monarch, whose rule as a woman was the most appropriate 
response the Bodhisattva could find to the needs of the people at that time and in 
that place.” The Empress’ Buddhist supporters, with at least the tacit approval of 
Bodhiruci, argued further that the Empress’ reign had been predicted by the 
Buddha himself in certain Mahayana sutras (the Ratnamegha, Pao-yti ching, and 
the Mahamegha, Ta-yiin ching). 

That Mahayana scriptures could be used to argue for the right of a woman to 
wield absolute power in one of the world’s great empires reveals that some 
leading Buddhist scholars in China were quite aware of the positive Mahayana 
attitudes toward women. They could have cited several other scriptures in their 
cause. I cannot assess Bodhiruci’s personal attitudes toward women, but I think 
it is important to recall that, at a period in Chinese history when the prominence 
of women was a timely concern, Bodhiruci helped make available to Chinese 
readers a number of Mahayana scriptures which argue for the spiritual and intel- 
lectual equality of women. 

Dharmaraksa (Chu Fa Hu) had done the same for an earlier audience. Among 
the more than 150 translations by the great 3rd—4th century master are several 
Mahayana scriptures on women—e.g., Foshuo a-tu-kuan-wang nii a-shu-ta p’u- 
sa ching (T. 12.337), Fo-shuo wu-kouhsien-nii ching (T.14.562), Fo-shuo fan- 
chin-nii shou-i ching (T.14.567), the Sumati-sitra, and several others.’ He also 
made the first translation of the Saddharmapundarikasitra, and his translation 
does include the famous Dragon-princess episode, which will be discussed in 
this essay. He retranslated the Vimalakirtinirdesa as will, but his translation has 
been lost. Dharmaraksa was a great propagator of Mahayana Buddhism in 
China. Inevitably, while he was making various aspects of Mahayana thought 
accessible to Chinese readers through his very faithful translations, he was also 
making available current Mahayana views on women. Whether or not this had 
any immediate impact, the information had been made available and was there 
to exert whatever influence it might on sympathetic minds for centuries after. 


Women’s bodies and the characteristic marks of the 
Great Man 


A spectacular event climaxes several Mahayana sitras on women: the female 
protagonist causes her own body to change abruptly from female to male.°® To a 
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modern woman who reads them, this is a most disconcerting feature of these 
scriptures. The women who change have already shown themselves, in the texts, 
to be in command of a highly developed comprehension of Dharma (truth). 
Why, one must ask, should they have to admit to a supposed biological inferior- 
ity and undergo a saving sexual metamorphosis? This phenomenon requires a 
closer investigation. 

In Buddhist tradition, although it is often recognized that a woman can attain 
liberated understanding, it is asserted that there are five states of existence in the 
world for which her female body renders her unqualified: she is barred from 
becoming a Buddha,'° a universal monarch (raja-cakravartin), a Sakra-god, 
Brahma-god or a Mara." For all of these five, maleness is an indisputable part of 
their being: could the gods Sakra, Brahma or Mara be other than male? And as is 
well known from Buddhist literature, both the Buddha and the cakravartin 
conform to a specific physical type, the Great Man or mahapurusa, who is also 
very specifically male. Numbered among his 32 characteristic marks (/aksand), 
which identify him as the Great Man, is that of having the penis covered with a 
sheath.” 

The 32 major and 80 minor marks of the Great Man are the visible character- 
istics which reveal that he has accumulated great merit by the performance of an 
enormous number of specific virtuous actions over an enormous period of time. 
Visibly, a woman’s body does not testify to these accomplishments, and her 
physical characteristics, which anyone can see, had to prohibit her from being a 
Great Man, whether he was a universal monarch or a Buddha. The 32 marks 
were, in Buddhist tradition, the key to visual identification of a Buddha, and 
were indispensable to the depiction of the Buddha in art and to the visualization 
of the Buddha in meditation. But in Mahayana Buddhist literature, visual evid- 
ence of Buddhahood came to be regarded as of limited relevance. The 32 marks 
are not necessarily taken literally—for example, as the Diamond Sutra argues, 
the Tathagata cannot be seen by his marks, rather he is to be known from his 
characteristic of having no marks.'? The Ta-chih-tu-lun“* explains that from the 
point of view of conventional understanding the Buddha has 32 marks, but from 
the point of view of ultimate truth or perfected understanding there are no marks 
whatever. Moreover, there are two paths which the Buddhist may cultivate, the 
way of merit (punya) and the way of perfected understanding (prajna); for the 
former, the 32 marks are relevant, for the latter they are not. The Ta-chih-tu-lun 
goes on to argue that other characteristics of sentient beings, such as being pure 
or good, male or female, etc., which are conventionally regarded as real, are 
actually relative in the same sense as the 32 marks of the Great Man, and when 
one has attained perfect understanding these too can be “destroyed.” That is, one 
can recognize that these supposedly real characteristics are mere designations 
(prajnapti) and do not define what is real. The 32 marks of the Great Man and 
the characteristics maleness, femaleness, and the rest, do, however, serve a 
purpose in this world as we live in it; they are not aberrations, and to speak of 
them is not—necessarily—wrong. 
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It is the argument of this essay that because Mahayana Buddhist writers 
recognized that from the ultimate standpoint the 32 marks of the Great Man and 
the characteristics maleness, femaleness and the rest are not real, but they are 
very relevant to life in this world for most sentient beings and thus “true” from 
the conventional point of view, the question of what women were traditionally 
thought able and unable to do had to be confronted. Certainly the Mahayanist 
could not ignore the fact that there was a strong tradition in Buddhism that 
women were limited by their biological characteristics. The question had to be 
faced. How could it be handled most effectively? 

In order to understand what these four scriptures reveal about the Mahayanist 
views of women, one should know first what the texts are about. Summaries of 
the Sumati-, Pure Gift-, Gangottara- and Pure Faith’s Question-siitras follow. 


(1) Sumati-sitra's 


While preaching to an assembly of monks and Bodhisattvas on the Vulture Peak 
near the city of Rajagrha, the Buddha is addressed by Sumati, the 8-year-old 
daughter'® of a householder of that city. This child had, in previous existences, 
made offerings to the Buddhas and accumulated merit. She asks the Buddha to 
resolve her doubts concerning certain aspects of Bodhisattva practice, and asks 
him a question in ten parts which he then answers in ten tetrads in prose and 
verse (total of 40 items). She asks: (1) how can the Bodhisattva be born with a 
beautiful appearance that delights everyone, (2) how attain great wealth, (3) how 
keep a retinue that will not be dispersed, (4) how be reborn by transformation on 
a 1,000-petalled lotus in the presence of the Dharma-king,'’ (5) how obtain the 
bases of supernormal power" so that one can travel to Buddha-lands and revere 
all the Buddhas’ (6) how to be free from ill-will and envy; (7) how to speak so 
that those who hear will have confidence in what one says, and practice it; (8) 
how to avoid wrongdoing, (9) how to be beyond Mara’s reach, and (10) how at 
the moment of death to see the Buddha standing before one preaching the 
Dharma so that one will never again fall into an unfortunate rebirth.!° 

The Buddha replies at some length that to accomplish these ten things the 
Bodhisattva must above all develop to the highest degree right attitude and 
conduct toward others in order to help them advance toward liberation; give 
untiringly to others; make offerings to the Buddhas, Buddha-images and sttpas; 
teach; and attain supreme realization.” Having received the Buddha’s instruc- 
tions, Sumati resolves to fulfil all the 40 disciplines he has set for her. 

Mahamaudgalyayana”’ then speaks up, remarking that the discipline the 
Buddha has taught is difficult; therefore how can Sumati, a small girl, accom- 
plish it??? Sumati then performs two acts of truth:” “If I now speak the truth, 
that I am one who can carry out these 40 practices, then because of me may all 
the countless world-systems quake six times, heavenly flowers rain down and 
musical instruments sound of themselves.” This happens, as she has said it. 
Then: “If my words are true and not false, that before long I am to be a Tatha- 
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gata, Arhat, Samyaksambuddha, may everyone in this assembly turn the color of 
gold.” This too happens and Mahamaudhalyayana commits himself to the Bod- 
hisattva way, for it must be the best of ways since it makes it possible for an 
8-year-old girl Bodhisattva to do as Sumati has done. 

At this point, Mafijusri Bodhisattva” challenges Sumati’s understanding in a 
series of six questions (eight in Bodhiruci’s text): 


(1) “In what dharma do you abide that there should be manifested such a 
response (to your words)?” Sumati: “Dharma cannot be reckoned, there- 
fore there is no abiding anywhere” ... you should not ask this. (2) ... in 
no dharma is there any abiding or any doubt or any saying ‘this is right, 
this is wrong.’” (3) Majfijusri: “Did the Tathagata originally perform no 
actions?” Sumati: “Like the moon reflected in water, like a dream or a 
mirage or an echo deep in the mountains—the Tathagata’s original 
actions are like this.” (4) Majijusri: “By accumulating these things it is 
possible to attain Buddhahood, is it not?’ Sumati: “... There is no dif- 
ference between wise and foolish actions. All dharmas are the same ... 
whether it is ‘true dharma’ or ‘false dharma’ there is no abiding any- 
where and no grasping and no letting go, (for) emptiness” has no form at 
all.” (5) Mafijusr: “How many are there who can explain this meaning?” 
Sumati: “... The transformations which a magician can make are limit- 
less. So, too, are confidence in and understanding of this dharma.” (6) 
Maiijusri: “If I originate actions without transformation and without illu- 
sion, what dharma is thereby united to the Way?” Sumati: “... The con- 
dition of all dharmas is without either ‘being’ or ‘non-being.’ To reach 
Tathagatahood is neither a uniting nor a dispersing (of dharmas).” 

(T. 12.334, pp. 77.c.12-78.a.3) 


Very pleased at these replies, Mafijusri praises Sumati, and the Buddha then 
says she had conceived the aspiration to attain enlightenment aeons ago and has 
just now attained the tolerance of the notion that dharmas do not arise.”’ 
Mafijusri thereupon asks, “Why have you not changed your female body?” and 
Sumati replies, “It cannot be apprehended”, for dharmas are neither male nor 
female. But now I must remove your doubts ... If it is true that I shall attain 
Tathagatahood ... may I now ... change into a man.” And immediately she 
turns into a young novice monk. Sumati then makes a resolve concerning her 
future Buddha-land, that in it there will be nothing having to do with Mara, no 
hells and no “women’s demeanor.””? And she adds, “If I shall accomplish this, 
let my body be like that of a 30-year-old monk.” This, too, occurs. More 
resolves having to do with her Buddha-land follow. The Buddha then makes the 
prediction that Sumati-Bodhisattva will before long become a fully enlightened 
Buddha. Finally he proclaims the virtues of studying and preaching this siitra, 
various members of the audience reach new levels of attainment on the path to 
enlightenment, and all are delighted at what they have heard. 
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(2) Pure Gift siitra®® 


At one time the Buddha was staying in the Jeta grove at Sravasti, with a large 
entourage of monks and Bodhisattvas, all Arhats. One morning eight disciples 
(ti-tzu, Srdvaka), Sariputra, Mahamaudgalyayana, Subhuti and others, and eight 
Bodhisattvas, including Mafijusri and Avalokitesvara, set out together on a 
morning’s alms rounds. Each of the sixteen resolves to bring a specific blessing 
to the people of the city of Sravasti while begging his food. Sariputra resolves 
that by the power of his deep concentration (san-mei, samadhi) all shall hear the 
Four Noble Truths preached, Mahamaudgalyayana that all shall be free of the 
Maras, Mafijusti that everything in the city shall send forth the sound of empti- 
ness, signlessness, wishlessness, etc. Each of the others makes a resolve of 
similar scope, appropriate to his own special accomplishments. 

Approaching the city the mendicants meet the daughter of King Prasenajit, 
Pure Gift! aged 12 years, who, with a company of 500 women and 500 
Brahmanas, is going forth from the city to perform a Brahmanic rite. Consider- 
ing the mendicants an inauspicious sight, the Brahmanas wish to turn back, but 
Pure Gift begins to praise the Buddhists and the Buddha. When the Brahmanas 
chastise her for this, she reveals that seven days after her birth 500 gods had 
appeared before her and proclaimed the virtues of Buddha, Dharma and 
Samgha, because, seeing into her heart, they realized she was ready for this 
instruction. They described the Buddha’s own person in considerable detail, and 
what they described was the Great Man (mahdpurusa) endowed with his charac- 
teristic marks.*? From that time forth, says the princess, she has constantly 
recalled the Buddha® as he was described to her, and day and night only looks 
upon all the Buddhas. She has gone to hear the Buddha preach the Dharma as 
often as possible, has become detached from all worldly things and is entirely 
devoted to the Three Jewels. At this, the 500 Brahmanas conceive the aspiration 
to become fully enlightened Buddhas. 

Pur Gift’s father, the king, who has come upon the scene and heard 
her words, asks Pure Gift why she is sad and displeased with her life. She 
answers: 


“Great king, are you not aware of the sufferings of existence (shéng- 
Szu, samsara), of the pain resulting from the aggregates**—the 
frailty of the body and desirous thoughts? Whatever one does is like 
illusion. Life does not stop for a moment ... It is like trying to sleep 
peacefully among poisonous snakes ... Since I have seen the Victor 
and Lord ... I have conceived the aspiration which will make me attain 
Buddhahood.. .”** 


Pure Gift then turns to the eight disciples and eight Bodhisattvas, and poses a 
question to each about the special mastery reputed to be his. She begins with 
Sariputra, who is first in understanding, and asks: 
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“Is your understanding constructed or not-constructed?** If it is con- 
structed then it is a thing which can be produced and destroyed, and is a 
dharma which is false. If it is unconstructed it lacks the three marks ... 
for it does not come into being. If it does not come into being, then it 
cannot come to be associated with the one who understands, for it is 
entirely non-existent.” 

(T.12.338, p. 91.c.16—25) 


Sariputra is rendered speechless, then tells Mahamaudgalyayana that he 
cannot reply because Pure Gift has asked about the unconstructed, which cannot 
be expressed verbally.”’ 

Pure Gift turns next to Mahamaudgalyayana, who is first in mastery of the 
bases of supernormal powers (shén-tsu, rddhipdda). She asks: 


“When you establish the bases of supernormal power, do you have the 
notion of persons or of dharmas? If of persons ..., a person is empty 
and not real, thus the bases of supernormal power are also empty. If of 
dharmas ..., dharmas are not created and what is not created cannot be 
grasped. Because they cannot be grasped, there can be no notion of 
them.” 

(T.12.338, p. 91.¢.26-92.a.4) 


Mahamaudgalyayana, too, is silenced. 

Moving from one disciple to the next, Pure Gift silences them all, and then turns 
to the eight Bodhisattvas, beginning with Manjusri, who is here called first among 
those who have confidence in and understand what is most profound. She asks: 


“Ts (enlightened understanding) profound because of the profundity of 
the 12 causes,* or is it because of the profundity of its self-existence?*” 
If it is because of conditioned arising ... conditioned arising has no 
‘coming’ or ‘going.’ It is impossible to discern by means of visual- 
consciousness, or by hearing, smell, taste, touch or mind-consciousness 
... If it is because of the profundity of its self-existence ... there are 
none who can penetrate this self-existence.” Majfijusri: “‘Reality- 
limit’ ... is called profound.” Pure Gift: “ ‘Reality-limit’ has no limits 
... (and) is not to be understood.” Mafijusri: “If there can be no know- 
ledge, there will be perverted views. ‘Reality-limit’ is a conventional 
designation only.” Pure Gift: “Absence of knowledge means there are 
also no perverted views ... The Tathagata’s understanding goes beyond 
verbal expression ...” 


(T.12.338, p. 92.c.5—19) 


Maijijusri is silenced, but the debate over the use of words is continued when 
Pure Gift confronts Avalokitesvara Bodhisattva.*! On the way to the city of 
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Sravasti, Avalokitesvara had resolved to bring about freedom from bondage for 
all who live there. Pure Gift asks him if his compassionate action involves 
attachment or not. If it does, it is no different from the actions of ordinary 
people. If it does not, then efficacious action is impossible because without 
attachment there is no action at all. Avalokitesvara does not reply because what 
Pure Gift has asked about is (he admits) inexpressible. But she says that it is 
possible to make an explanation using words, provided there is no attachment to 
the words for when there is no attachment to them, words are not themselves a 
hindrance.” This freedom from hindrances is the dharmadhdtu,” since those 
who know the Dharma are free from attachment. 

To the Bodhisattva Nondeluded Views, Pure Gift points out that the Tatha- 
gata cannot be seen at all, for his truth is formless“ and whoever sees his mater- 
ial body does not see the Buddha. She reminds the Bodhisattva Abandoning Evil 
Destinies that he cannot lessen people’s misdeeds or the sufferings they undergo 
because of them by the power of his resolve, because all the phenomena of 
this world, the dharmas, are fundamentally the same and cannot be diverted 
or changed by anyone. Against Bodhisattva Hindrances Removed, she 
argues that one cannot destroy others’ ignorance and create merit for them 
by the power of one’s own concentration, even by concentration on friendliness, 
for all the Buddhas always practice the concentration on friendliness and there 
are still beings whose understanding is obstructed. All the Bodhisattvas are 
silenced. 

In debate with the Bodhisattvas Pure Gift has challenged the Bodhisattvas’ 
imperfect understanding of the meaning of their own vows to lead all beings to 
liberation. It cannot be done, she says, by attempting to divert the sufferings of 
others, it can be done by skillful teaching. To teach, it is essential that one 
understand how to use words correctly. She sets out next, therefore, to make 
correct use of words in conversation with the Buddha himself. She asks him a 
question in 18 parts which he answers in 18 tetrads, prose and verse.*° She asks 
how to follow the Bodhisattva career and especially how to realize the more 
extraordinary attainments of the Bodhisattva who has progressed close to Bud- 
dhahood itself. She asks: (1) how to subdue the Maras, (2) how to shake the 
Buddha-lands, (3) how to illumine all Buddha-lands with rays from the body, (4) 
how to obtain the magical formulas (tsung ch’ih, dharani), (5) the concentra- 
tions (san-mei, samadhi), (6) the bases of the supernormal powers (shen-tsu, 
rddhipada), (7) a noble appearance which will delight those who see it, (8) 
transformation-rebirth (hua-sheng), (9) great wealth, (10) great understanding; 
(11) how one can be aware of previous existences, (12) and be together with all 
the Buddhas; (13) how one obtains the 32 primary marks (of the Great Man, 
mahapurusa), (14) and the 80 secondary marks; (15) how one can attain skill in 
discourse, (16) a Buddha-land, (17) a following which is always in harmony and 
will not be dispersed, and (18) rebirth in the Buddha-land one has mentally 
resolved upon. 

The Buddha’s reply to Pure Gift exhorts her to perfect herself in commitment 
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to others, generosity, deep understanding of Dharma together with the respons- 
ibility to teach it; and to venerate her teachers, and make offerings to the 
Buddhas, their sttpas and their images. Furthermore, the Bodhisattva should 
actually make Buddha-images (in order to attain transformation-rebirth in a 
Buddha-land); should practice the samadhi of recalling all the Buddhas (in order 
to be together with all the Buddhas); and attain tolerance of the profound 
Dharma (so that one can cause all the Buddha-lands to shake). 

Pure Gift acknowledges the Buddha’s instruction and resolves not to fail to 
carry it out. But Mahamaudgalyayana comes forth and accuses her of treating 
the Bodhisattva-career lightly, and not understanding it, for one cannot attain 
perfect enlightenment with a woman’s body.** Thereupon Pure Gift performs an 
act of truth: 


“If my words are true and not false, and I shall in a future existence 
attain ... the perfect enlightenment of the Buddhas (samyaksambodhi) 
. may all the great world systems quake six times ... heavenly 
flowers rain down and musical instruments sound of themselves; and 
may my female form change into that of a boy of 8—I make this 

resolve.” 
(T. 12.338, p. 96.a.19-25) 


All happens as she says, and Mahamaudgalyayana praises the Bodhisattva-way 
which makes it possible for a young girl to accomplish such a transformation. 

The Buddha smiles and illumines all the world systems, and announces that, 
like Mafijusri Bodhisattva, Pure Gift first aspired to perfect Buddhahood aeons 
ago, and she will attain it. 

After all this, Mahamaudgalyayana again challenges Pure Gift: since you 
have been so long established in understanding, why hadn’t you changed your 
female body before this? And she answers: “The World-Honored One has 
praised you as best in the attainment of the bases of supernormal powers. Why 
haven’t you changed your male body?’*’ Mahamaudgalyayana is again speech- 
less, but Pure Gift continues: “Neither with a female body nor with a male body 
is true enlightenment attained ... for there is no achieving perfect enlightenment 
in any way” (T.12.338, p. 96.c.25—27). 

The sutra ends with Mafijusri joining the Buddha in praise of Pure Gift. The 
Buddha announces she has for aeons practiced the concentration on emptiness, 
has developed the tolerance of the notion that dharmas do not arise, learned 
about the Bodhisattva way and by making offerings to countless Buddhas has 
mastered the concentration which enables her to teach others. The Buddha then 
finishes the prophecy of Pure Gift’s Buddhahood, prophesies that of the 500 
Brahmanas as well, and the siitra ends. 
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(3) Pure Faith’s Question (translated by Bodhiruci) 


In the Jeta grove at Sravasti, the Buddha is staying with a large gathering of 
monks, Bodhisattvas, gods and ordinary people. King Prasenajit’s young daugh- 
ter, Pure Faith, who had planted wholesome roots and trained in the Mahayana, 
goes with 500 women companions to the Buddha and questions him about the 
practices of a Bodhisattva. The Buddha’s answer is in twelve parts, prose and 
verse; eight practices are taught in each of the twelve parts (total of 96).** She 
asks: (1) how the Bodhisattva shall be firm, brave and tireless in life (sheng-szu, 
samsara), (2) how to abide in the certainty of the sameness of all beings, 
dharmas, all knowledge, actions, etc., (3) how the Bodhisattva shall avoid love 
and hatred, (4) how avoid being wearied by life (sheng-szu, samsara), (5) how 
make thought as impartial as earth, water, fire, space, etc., (6) how generate 
enlightenment, (7) acquire the magical formulas (t’o-lo-ni, dharani) and unim- 
peded eloquence (8) how to be reborn by transformation (hua-sheng) in a lotus 
in the presence of all the Buddhas, (9) how to acquire merits from the ascetic 
practices (t’out’o, dhuta), (10) how subjugate the Maras; (11) how the Bod- 
hisattva can be near to enlightenment, (12) and realize the way of the nectar of 
deathlessness (kan-lu, amrta = nirvana). 

The Buddha’s reply amounts to a comprehensive summary of the Bod- 
hisattva’s practices and the perfection of understanding: the Bodhisattva’s 
primary task is to help others free themselves and attain enlightenment; to do 
this, the Bodhisattva must be constantly perfecting his or her own attitude and 
conduct toward others. Part of the training is following the Noble Eight-fold 
Path, part is learning the Dharma, for the sake of which one must revere one’s 
teachers; and in order to mature one’s practice and understanding one must be 
ready to accept the discipline of solitary dwelling as an ascetic. What the Bod- 
hisattva must understand is the sameness of all beings, all dharmas, all ways of 
comprehending. When one then knows phenomenal existence for what it is, one 
can accept it without fear and exert oneself fully for the sake of all beings, actu- 
alizing the six perfections. When one is living like this, with mind expanded and 
made pliant by meditative practices (samadhi and anusmrti), and when the toler- 
ance of the notion that dharmas do not arise has been attained, one is solidly on 
the “deathless path” and perfect enlightenment is not far away. 

Pleased with this long exposition, Pure Faith asks yet another question: what 
must a woman do to change her female body? In answer, the Buddha enumer- 
ates 16 things (two groups of eight each), a woman must do to bring this about: 
avoid envy, stinginess, flattery, anger, be truthful, slander no one, abandon 
desire, and all wrong views; revere Buddha and Dharma, make offerings to 
monks and to Brahmanas, give up attachment to home and family, accept the 
precepts, have no evil thoughts, become indifferent to her female body, abide in 
the thought of enlightenment and the dharmas of the Great Man, regard worldly 
life as like an illusion, like a dream. This second reply of the Buddha to Pure 
Faith is much simpler, much more prosaic than the beautiful discourse on the 
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Bodhisattva-way which he had delivered just before. Both his replies are very 
specific to the questions asked: the first question was, what is the Bodhisattva- 
way, and the reply was a complete description of it, appropriate for Pure Faith or 
any other aspirant to bodhi. Pure Faith’s second question shows where she is, on 
the path; she has obviously not attained understanding of the sameness of all 
dharmas, for she now distinguishes between female and male. It is she who 
wants to change her body, which is called impure. No one challenges her to do 
so. A few moments before, the Buddha had said that in order to subdue the 
Maras, the Bodhisattva must stop discriminating between dharmas. Pure Faith 
obviously has not yet subdued the Maras. 

Pure Faith and her 500 companions scatter garlands and jewelry over the 
Buddha, which are magically transformed in space into golden-towered palaces. 
All resolve to follow the Bodhisattva-path and to abandon the corruptions of the 
female body. The Buddha smiles and predicts that at the end of their present 
lives, Pure Faith and her 500 companions will abandon their female bodies and 
be reborn in the Tusita Heaven to serve and make offerings to Maitreya (who is 
to be the next Buddha in this world-system) and all the Tathagatas of the present 
era. Then, after countless aeons, Pure Faith will become a Buddha with her own 
Buddha-land, and the 500 women will be the leaders of her retinue. The sutra 
ends with this promise: if a woman hears this sutra; accepts it and recites it, 
when her female body dies, she will never again be reborn a woman and will 
quickly attain to perfect enlightenment.*° 


(4) Gangottara-siitra (translated by Bodhiruci) 


While the Buddha is staying in the Jeta grove at Sravasti, a woman of that city, 
Gangottara the lay disciple (yu-p’o-i, updsika) comes to greet him, and the 
Buddha engages her in a dialogue. He asks: 


“Where do you come from?” She replies: “World Honored One, if one 
asks a magically created being,’ ‘where do you come from?’ how 
should the question be answered?” The Buddha: “A magically created 
being neither goes nor comes, is neither born nor destroyed, so how can 
it be said that it comes from somewhere?” Gangottara: “Is it not true 
that all dharmas are like magical creations? ... Then how can you ask 
me ‘where do you come from?’” The Buddha: “... Are you like a 
magically created being?” Gangottara: “‘... I see no difference between 
myself and a magically created being. (Therefore) how could it be said 
that I shall go to any of the evil destinies or reach nirvana?” 

(T. 11. 310(31), p. 549.b.23-.4) 


The Buddha then asserts that nirvana is “non-arising” (wu-sheng). And he 


acknowledges that what he had asked about has no objective support;*! yet he 
raised the question, because there are in the assembly sons and daughters of 
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good family who are ready to be matured by it. This can occur, even though, as 
the Tathagata knows, no dharmas and no designations at all can be apprehended. 
Gangottara then asks, if nothing whatever can be apprehended or gotten at, how 
can wholesome roots be accumulated for the sake of enlightenment; and the 
Buddha replies that when wholesome roots are being accumulated there is “no 
thought” of them (wu-hsin), no attempt to know or grasp anything by thinking. 
For all dharmas are like empty space which knows no impediments. Thus, he 
goes on, although I use words to refer to “self,” “form,” “samsdra” (sheng-szu), 
“nirvana” (nieh-p’an), etc., no characteristics of any such entities can ever be 
appréhended. The one who sees that dharmas cannot be apprehended is the one 
who truly lives the pure life (fan-hsing, brahmacarya). This is the dharma which 
stops the cycle of rebirth. What is this dharma? asks Gangottara. The Buddha 
replies: “That which stops the cycle of rebirth is what is called the inconceivable 
element which is the reality-limit.* This dharma cannot be damaged or 
destroyed. Therefore it is called the dharma which stops the cycle of rebirth.” (T. 
11.310(31), p. 550.a. 11-14) 

Then the Buddha smiles, illumines countless universes and announces that 
the Dharma he has just preached has been preached in the past by a thousand 
Tathagatas to a thousand assemblies, and always these assemblies have been led 
by an upasika Gangottara. 

Hearing this, Gangottara and the whole assembly go forth from home life to 
become monks or nuns in order to progress toward nirvana. Then the gods who 
had listened to this preaching magically create all sorts of rare heavenly flowers 
and shower them upon the Buddha observing: “This updsika is truly extra- 
ordinary, for she is able to converse fearlessly with the Tathagata. In the past she 
must have associated with countless Buddhas, made offerings to them and thus 
planted all sorts of wholesome roots.” (T.11.310(31), p. 550.b. 1-3). 

Then all are filled with great joy, accept the teaching with conviction and 
reverently practice it. 

Although “Bodhisattvas” are mentioned only once in the siitra of Gangottara 
the upasika, and future nirvana, not future Buddhahood, is promised for this 
wise woman, the doctrine taught is that found in other Mahayana scriptures, 
such as the Prajndpdramitasitras. It is worth noticing that the point of departure 
for the teaching in this text is the proposition of a magically created being, to 
which all beings and all phenomena are likened since all are equally impossible 
to apprehend as really existing entities with definable characteristics. Here, then, 
as in the Sumati-, Pure Gift- and Pure Faith-siitras it is established that dharmas 
cannot be discriminated, for at the ultimate level there is nothing which differen- 
tiates them. The use of words is not on that account prohibited, however, even 
though words too are not ultimately true; verbal teaching is necessary, for it can 
cause unenlightened beings to progress toward enlightenment. It is also worth 
noticing that, as the gods say at the end of the siitra, the woman Gangottara and 
the Buddha converse at the same high level of understanding, as do, for 
example, Subhuti and the Buddha in the Astasahasrikaprajnaparamita-sutra. 
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Gangottara’s very deep understanding of the Dharma, which may not be equal to 
that of the perfected Buddha but is beyond that of most other beings, is also rem- 
iniscent of Vimalakirti’s and that of the women Sumati and Pure Gift who can 
vanquish even the wisest of Bodhisattvas in debate. 


Changing the female body: the event and its meaning 


Let us now recount again briefly from the Swmati- and Pure Gift Sitras the 
action of the event, “changing the female body,” so that it may be compared 
with the relevant sections of the Vimalakirtinirdesa and Saddharmapundarika- 
sutra. 

There are two separate parts to the sequence of events surrounding the 
change of sex in the Sumati- and Pure Gift Sutras. In the Sumati, we are dealing 
with a child of 8, daughter of a householder, who has already accumulated merit 
in the past by making offerings to the Buddhas. Her capacity to follow the Bod- 
hisattva’s vocation and her understanding of that vocation are challenged. Part I 
of the sequence of events: (1) Mahamaudgalyayana tries to invalidate her 
resolve to carry out the Bodhisattva practices by saying, you are only a small 
girl and can’t do it. (2) She performs an act of truth: if I am able to carry out the 
Bodhisattva practices, let the worlds shake, heavenly flowers rain down and 
music sound; (3) and then a second act of truth: if I shall soon become a perfect 
Buddha let everyone here turn the color of gold. (4) All this happens, and 
Mahamaudgalyayana acknowledges the superiority of the Bodhisattva-way. Part 
IT. (1) Sumati debates with Mafijusri and demonstrates her understanding of the 
emptiness of all dharmas and the consequent impossibility of discriminating any 
of them. (2) The Buddha acknowledges that long ago she had aspired to attain 
perfect enlightenment (bodhicittotpdda) and just now has attained the tolerance 
of the notion that dharmas do not arise (anutpattikadharmaksanti). (3) At this 
point, Mafijusri challenges her, saying: “Why haven’t you changed your female 
body?” and (4) the answer is, “Femaleness cannot be apprehended, because 
dharmas are neither male nor female.” Majfijusri has apparently just discrimi- 
nated among dharmas. Sumati, who has attained anutpattikadharmaksanti, does 
not discriminate among dharmas. (5) But, in order to eliminate any possible 
doubts Mafijusri might have about her understanding and her capacities, she per- 
forms a third act of truth: if it is true that I shall attain Buddhahood, may I now 
change into a man. She becomes a young male novice in the Buddhist clerical 
order. (6) She then makes a resolve (pranidhana) concerning her future Buddha- 
land, including the proviso that there will be nothing in it having to do with 
women, and the resolve functions also as an act of truth: if my Buddha-land 
shall be so, may my body be like that of a 30-year-old monk. (7) This too 
happens, and finally the Buddha predicts that Sumati will soon become a fully 
enlightened Buddha. 

The Pure Gift Sitra has a 12- (or 8-) year-old princess as the central figure, 
daughter of King Prasenajit, who had also accumulated great merit in past exis- 
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tences. In the scripture, the princess demonstrates, at great length, her deep 
understanding of Dharma in debate with 16 disciples and Bodhisattvas. Then 
comes the sequence of events surrounding her change of body. Part /: (1) as in 
the Sumati-sutra, Mahamaudgalyayana accuses the princess of not understand- 
ing the Bodhisattva-way, for one cannot attain perfect enlightenment with a 
woman’s body. (2) She performs an act of truth: if I shall truly become a 
Buddha in the future, let the worlds shake, heavenly flowers rain down, music 
sound and let my female body change into an 8- (or 16-) year-old boy’s. (3) This 
happens, and Mahamaudgalyayana praises the Bodhisattva-way. Part IT: (1) the 
Buddha announces that Pure Gift, like Mafijusri, aspired to attain perfect Bud- 
dhahood long before and both Bodhisattvas will attain it. (2) Not yet finished, 
Mahamaudgalyayana again challenges Pure Gift, saying in effect, since you 
have been so wise for so long, why hadn’t you changed your female body before 
this? (3) She retorts, if you are really first in the practice of supernormal powers, 
why haven’t you changed your male body?; and he is speechless. (4) She then 
affirms that perfect enlightenment cannot be attained by a woman or by a man, 
for it is completely impossible to grasp it. (5) Mafijusri then joins the Buddha in 
praising Pure Gift; the Buddha announces she has already mastered the concen- 
tration on emptiness, attained the tolerance of the notion that dharmas do not 
arise and the ability to teach others, and will soon attain Buddhahood. 

The confrontation between Sariputra and the goddess in the Vimalakirtinird- 
esd has much in common with the events recounted from the Sumati- and Pure 
Gift-sutras. In Chapter 7 of the Vimalakirtinirdesa, “Examining Sentient 
Beings,”°? a goddess suddenly manifests in visible form after listening to 
Vimalakirti tell Mafijusr1 Bodhisattva that all beings should be regarded as like 
creatures created by a magician or like a mirage, etc. This is the point of depar- 
ture for the confrontation between the goddess and Sariputra. Pleased with what 
she has heard, the goddess causes heavenly flowers to be scattered over every- 
one in the assembly gathered at Vimalakirti’s house. The flowers roll off the 
bodies of the Bodhisattvas present, but stick to those of the disciples, who 
cannot get rid of them even by using their supernormal powers. The goddess 
asks Sariputra, wisest of the disciples, why he wants to be rid of the flowers. He 
replies that they are not proper for disciples (monks are prohibited by monastic 
regulation from adorning themselves with flowers). The goddess accuses Saripu- 
tra of falsely distinguishing “proper” from “improper”; it is because he does this 
that the flowers appear to stick to his body while not troubling the Bodhisattvas 
at all, for the Bodhisattvas have freed themselves from the habit of discriminat- 
ing among things. Sariputra is silenced. 

All of this is preliminary to the sex change which climaxes the chapter. The 
preliminary section is similar in content to the discussions in the Sumati- and 
Pure Gift-stitras, which precede and provoke the sex changes in those texts. 
Sariputra is guilty of imperfectly understanding reality; he assumes that things 
can really be distinguished from one another. When he then discriminates 
female from male, taking them for two real and distinct phenomena, he is 
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affirming his disciple’s view of reality. The change of sex proceeds from that 
point: (1) He asks the goddess why she does not change her female body. (2) 
She says she has sought femaleness for the 12 years she has lived in 
Vimalakirti’s house but has not found it, for what one calls a woman is some- 
thing created by magic—and can one ask something created by magic to change 
its femaleness? (3) Thereupon she uses her supernormal powers to exchange 
forms with Sariputra, so that Sariputra appears in the form of the goddess and 
she appears in his. She then asks him: (4) Why don’t you change your female 
form?, to which he replies that he doesn’t even know how he acquired this 
female body. (5) The goddess then makes her point: You, Sariputra, like all 
women, appear in the form of a woman, yet you and the others are not really 
“women” at all, for as the Buddha says, no dharmas are either female or male. 
(6) She causes the two of them to regain their original forms, and Sariputra con- 
cedes her point, but goes on to ask (7) where she will be reborn next. She says 
she will be reborn where the Buddha’s transformations (hua, nirmana) are 
reborn.—But these are not reborn (says Sariputra). And so it is with all beings, 
says the goddesss: they are not born. (8) Sariputra asks when the goddess will 
attain perfect enlightenment; the goddess replies that no one can ever attain 
perfect enlightenment, for enlightenment has nothing to rest upon, it cannot be 
grasped. (9) Vimalakirti then explains to Sariputra that the goddess has already 
served countless Buddhas in the past, has attained the super-knowledges,™ ful- 
filled her resolves, attained the tolerance of the notion that dharmas do not arise 
and will never turn back from the Bodhisattva path. Because of her resolve 
(pranidhdana) she can appear wherever she wishes in order to teach and develop 
living beings. 

It is in the Lotus siitra (Saddharmapundarika) that the locus classicus for the 
change of sex is found. This is the episode of the daughter of the Dragon-king 
Sagara, which occurs at the end of the 11th chapter (in the Sanskrit version) or 
the 12th chapter (in Kum§arajiva’s and Dharmaraksa’s Chinese translations).* 
The Buddha has just recounted the tale of a previous existence of himself and 
his cousin and rival, Devadatta. Mafijusri Bodhisattva is present, having just 
returned from a sojourn in the Dragon kingdom and he is asked by Prajfakita 
Bodhisattva how many beings he had converted there and whether any of them 
by understanding and practicing the Lotus’ teaching would be able to attain Bud- 
dhahood. Mafijusri replies, there was one, the 8-year-old daughter of the 
Dragon-king Sagara, who is superior in knowledge and understanding, has made 
wide-reaching resolves and practices faultlessly. Prajfakuta observes that the 
Bodhisattva way is very difficult, it takes much time to attain perfect enlighten- 
ment and he doubts that such a young girl could do it. Then, (1) the Dragon- 
princess suddenly appears, praises the Buddha whose body bears the 32 
characteristics of the Great Man and vows to attain Buddhahood. (2) Sariputra 
speaks up, charging that she cannot become a Buddha, despite what she has 
accomplished, because a woman’s body is prohibited from five ranks of exist- 
ence:*’? a woman cannot be a Sakra-god, Brahma-god, Mara-god, universal 
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monarch or a Buddha. (3) Undismayed, the Dragon-princess presents the 
Buddha with a precious gem which he accepts at once, and she asks Sariputra to 
confirm that he took it quickly, not slowly. (4) She then says, “Now I shall seize 
the unexcelled perfect way and achieve supreme enlightenment even more 
quickly than that.”** (5) She immediately changes into a male Bodhisattva; and 
then at once becomes a Buddha who is endowed with the 32 primary and 80 sec- 
ondary characteristics. (6) Everyone in the assembly is astonished, many gain 
immediate advancement on the Way, some aspire to attain future Buddhahood, 
and the worlds quake. (7) Sariputra and Prajfiakiita Bodhisattva are silent. 

The passage on changing the body in the Saddharmapundarika is less dra- 
matic and much less elaborate than the passages in the Vimalakirtinirdesa and 
the Sumati- and Pure Gift-sitras. But the Saddharmapundarika presents the 
basic argument clearly and boldly: the old notion that a woman’s body disquali- 
fies her from Buddhahood is wrong, for here is a Buddha-to-be (the Dragon- 
princess) who was born female and is moreover still a child, only 8 years old. 
Bodhisattva-hood is not inconsistent with having a female body; in fact, one can 
be reborn as a woman, as the Dragon-princess was, after having progressed very 
far on the path to Buddhahood—she cannot, after all, have accomplished so 
much in the few brief years of her present life. (This point is explicit in 
Kumarajiva’s text, but is only implied by Dharmaraksa’s and T.9.265.) The Sad- 
dharmapundarika’s argument is directed against the notion that some bodies 
(male) are fit for the highest destinies, and other bodies (female) are not. It is the 
body of the Great Man with its 32 major and 80 minor characteristics which is 
the physical model to which women cannot conform, according to some Bud- 
dhists. The Saddharmapundarika identifies those Buddhists as disciples 
(srdvakas) or “Hinayanists,” by putting the challenge of the female body into the 
mouth of Sariputra, wisest of the disciples. This bias against femaleness was 
widely enough held to provoke the Mahayanist authors of the Lotus to refute it 
squarely. It is the understanding of the disciples which is at fault; those who 
understand the Lotus’ teaching—like Mafijusri—see no problem in the sex or 
the age of the girl-Bodhisattva. 

So far as I know, no other siitras containing a change of the female body 
follow the Saddharmapundarika’s model exactly. The Saddharmapundarika 
seems to have closed this particular phase of the argument, which was directed 
against a particular doctrine of particular Buddhists. When the authors of other 
sutras took up the theme of “changing the female body,” they opened new areas 
of debate. 

In the Vimalakirtinirdesa, Sumati- and Pure Gift-stitras, there is again a spe- 
cific challenge to the combination of possession of deep understanding with pos- 
session of a female body; and in the Sumati- and Pure Gift-sitras, at least, there 
are still clear references to the ideal body of the Great Man. But the intention 
of these three siitras is to establish why physical differences between male 
and female are irrelevant to the attainment of enlightenment. The differences 
are, from the point of view of perfected understanding, not real, for there is no 
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apprehending “real” differences between any phenomena at the level of ultimate 
truth. The distinction of male and female is essentially a matter of incomplete 
understanding. The Vimalakirtinirdesa and the two Mahdratnakita siitras teach 
the doctrines of the emptiness (sunyata) and the sameness (samata) of all the 
dharmas; they are doctrinally related to the Prajnapdramita-sitras. In the Sad- 
dharmapundarika, as is well known, the doctrine of emptiness is not a major 
teaching, and for this reason, it seems to me, the handling of the sex change is 
less satisfactory there than in the Vimalakirtinirdesa and the other sutras. 
Change of sex does seem to be necessary, according to the Lotus, if a woman is 
to take the final step to Buddhahood. In the other texts, change of body is like a 
magician’s transformations, and so is everything which ordinary persons take to 
be real in this world. Femaleness, and the transformation into a male, are not 
ultimately real, but both can be used by the Bodhisattva to reach and instruct 
benighted sentient beings. In these texts, magic is a metaphor for the enlightened 
way of dealing with the utter fluidity of reality. In Kumarajiva’s Lotus, and in 
the Sanskrit version, there is some mention of magic and supernormal powers 
(see note 58). It is quite possible that these touches were added later under the 
influence of texts like the Vimalakirti and the Maharatnakiuta sutras where 
magic is an essential component of the “changing the female body” scenario. 

The Saddharmapundarika offers one literary model for dealing with the 
theme of changing the female body, and the Vimalakirti, Sumati- and Pure Gift- 
sutras offer another. But these latter three texts differ from one another in 
several details. Magic, playfully performed, is a prominent motif in the entire 
Vimalakirtinirdesa—Vimalakirti himself is a master magician, and the goddess 
uses magic freely. But it is Sariputra she confronts, and Sariputra is not comfort- 
able with magic. The issue in the Vimalakirti is, above all, the contest between 
true understanding and imperfect understanding, and magic is an appropriate 
metaphor for the one and a suitable corrective for the other. The Pure Gift- and 
Sumati-sutras, by presenting Mahamaudgalyayana as challenger, seem to stress 
magic as technique for instruction, for Mahamaudgalyayana is master of super- 
normal powers in Buddhist tradition. Here he meets his match, and the old con- 
juror is out-conjured by mere girls. 

In the Sumati-siitra Mahamaudgalyayana does make the initial challenge to 
Sumati, but it is Maiijusrt Bodhisattva who questions her femaleness. Mafijusri 
is a prominent figure in the other texts as well, but his role is always that of one 
who tests or testifies to the woman’s understanding. The implication is that the 
woman’s understanding is at least equal to his own; this is especially clear in the 
Pure Gift-siitra, where the Buddha finally reveals that Pure Gift and Mafijusri 
have had parallel histories and are equally certain to reach the highest goal, Bud- 
dhahood. Mafijusri, Bodhisattva of highest wisdom, is linked to these wise 
women; they are his equals. Why then does he question Sumati’s femaleness 
after he has tested her understanding? He seems to come out the loser when he 
does, for Sumati points out that he is guilty of making false distinctions, but to 
resolve his doubts she will transform herself. It does seem that, here, the 
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woman’s superiority over the wisest of male Bodhisattvas is asserted. Pure Gift 
silences Mafijusri in debate; but the Buddha insists on the essential equality of 
the two Bodhisattvas. The Sumati-sutra is provocative at this point; but the 
sequence of events reads somewhat oddly because Maifijusri is made to usurp 
what should be Mahamaudgalyayana’s réle, and thereby the confrontation 
between Mahayana and “Hinayana” is obscured. 

There is a dramatic coherence in the goddess chapter of the 
Vimalakirtinirdesa, and in the Pure Gift Sutra, which is lacking in the Sumati- 
sutra. In the Vimalakirtinirdesa, there is a single sequence of events; everything 
proceeds consistently to a single climax, the goddess’ playful exchange of 
bodies with Sariputra. The sequence of events in both the Sumati- and Pure Gift- 
stitras is in two parts: the first part looks like a standard scenario for the change 
of sex, which is brought about by the performance of an act of truth and 
accompanied by a variety of supernatural occurrences. A scenario like this, with 
Mahamaudgalyayana, master of the rddhi, as challenger, could easily have been 
incorporated into a number of sutras, with variations in detail. The principal 
variation in these two sitras is that Mahamaudgalyayana’s challenge provokes 
Pure Gift to change her female body, but not Sumati. The second part of the 
episode in the two sitras resembles that in the Vimalakirtinirdesa even more 
closely, and has as its point the irrefutable demonstration of the impossibility of 
making distinctions between phenomena, including the phenomena “male” and 
“female.” 

The sequence of events is actually more complicated in the Sumati-sitra than 
in the Pure Gift Siitra. Sumati’s change involves two challengers, three acts of 
truth and consequent wondrous occurrences, one formal resolve (pranidhana), a 
change of body in two stages; and all of this arranged as two separate sequences 
of events; each with its own dénouement. Pure Gift’s experiences are more 
coherently developed, and the second part of the sequence is only the explana- 
tion of what the change of sex has already demonstrated. The Pure Gift Sutra’s 
scenario looks very much like a formula which may have been worked out, 
under the inspiration perhaps of the Vimalakirtinirdesa, so that it could be 
adapted to use in other sitras where the “changing the female body” theme was 
to play a role. The Sumati-sitra’s could easily be a variation on this formula. 

In Pure Faith’s Question, the matter of changing the female body is brought 
up, but because of the level of understanding at which Pure Faith and her com- 
panions find themselves, a sudden, magical change of the body is not possible 
for them. If they continue to discipline themselves and to develop their under- 
standing, the Buddha promises that they will be able to abandon femaleness 
forever at the end of their present lives and will only be reborn thereafter as 
males. The argument of the siitra itself is, from the outset, that all beings, all 
dharmas, all conceptions are fundamentally lacking a fixed reality, for all are 
equally empty of a unique essence or self-hood. Although this sitra urges the 
Bodhisattva to concrete action, such as making Buddha-images and venerating 
stupas, the authors insist that all actions and all phenomena must finally be 
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recognized to be like an illusion, for no thing comes into being or is destroyed, 
all dharmas are forever still. It is Pure Faith who retains the habit of discriminat- 
ing between right action and wrong, female and male. Thus she herself is not 
ready for a magical transformation of her body. The only magical transformation 
which occurs in the sutra is that of the garlands Pure Faith and the others offer to 
the Buddha. Transformation of the person is only possible for those with 
enlightened understanding, for it is all a matter of how one looks at reality. 

It is the intention of the Gangottara-sutra to establish that everything one 
believes to be “real” is like a magical creation. Above all, one’s own person 
must be so regarded—and thus the question of transforming a body which is 
already recognized to be “like a magically created being” never arises. The 
magic in this stitra is reserved for the ending, when the gods cause magically 
created flowers to rain down from the sky while they praise the wise “woman,” 
Gangottara. This sutra is not a dramatic narrative with a didactic purpose, as the 
others are. It is a pure exposition of doctrine, in traditional Buddhist dialogue 
form, and in this respect resembles several of the Prajnapdramitd texts, such as 
the Astasahasrika, Vajracchedika, Hrdaya, etc. In it the understanding of reality 
which the other sutras—Vimalakirti, Sumati, Pure Gift, Pure Faith and even the 
Lotus—reveal dramatically, is presented directly. The dramatic event of chang- 
ing the female body is irrelevant there. 

The Srimaladsimhanddasiitra® is another text which celebrates the wisdom of a 
woman without raising the question of a change of sex. Like Gangottara, Queen 
Srimala converses with the Buddha at an exalted level of understanding, espe- 
cially in the latter half of the scriptures, when she preaches “the embrace of the 
Illustrious Doctrine that was held by all the Buddhas”: there she speaks from the 
standpoint of complete Buddhahood, although this is because she is inspired to do 
so by the Buddha’s power.” The queen’s understanding, guided by the Buddha, 
is not faulty. But the sutra does contain some motifs connected in the Pure Gift- 
and Sumati-sitras with changing the female body. At the beginning of the text, 
Queen Srimila has never seen the Buddha, but hearing of him and hearing that he 
has come for the world’s sake, wishes that he will show himself to her out of 
compassion. He appears in space, she sees his inconceivable body, praises him, 
and asks that she may always see him. This he promises her, because she has 
accumulated great merit in the past by praising the Buddha’s qualities; so, wher- 
ever she is born, she will see and praise him and make offerings to innumerable 
Buddhas.°' Then, in the future, she will attain Buddhahood herself. The queen 
thereupon makes ten great vows (pranidhdna) which are, in sum, to observe 
morality, revere teachers, cultivate right attitude and conduct toward others, teach 
and help others and embrace the Dharma.” Then she goes on: 


‘*... some sentient beings with meager roots of virtue might think, ‘Oh, 
those ten great vows are difficult to uphold,’ and would have doubt or 
hesitation toward me. Lord, by so thinking they would incur for a long 
time much harm, suffering and disaster. Lord, for the sake of helping 
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precisely such persons, I wish to perform in the presence of the Lord 
this ‘Blessing of Truth’: Lord, just as surely as I have taken exactly 
these ten great vows, and if they are just as stated by me, then, Lord, by 
dint of this, my word of truth, may a shower of heavenly flowers 
descend upon the group and may divine sounds be heard sounded!” 
(Wayman, pp. 66-67) 


All happens according to her words. Those in the assembly are freed from their 
doubts and resolve to remain always with Queen Srimala. The Queen herself 
then goes on to make her three great resolves, which comprise all the Bod- 
hisattva aspirations: to comprehend the true Dharma, to teach it to all beings and 
to uphold it even at the cost of body, life and possessions. 

This episode is very nearly the same scenario found in the Pure Gift- and 
Sumati-siitras which culminates however in those texts with the change of the 
female body. In the Srimdldsimhandda-siitra no one challenges the queen’s 
femaleness, yet she performs her act of truth in order to remove the doubts of 
any of her hearers who might think her incapable of carrying out her vows. But 
there is no equivocation in the Srimdla’s attitude toward women. Although the 
text repeats patterns found in older texts on women, Queen Srimala is frankly 
accepted as a true teacher of the Dharma. Her understanding is never tested in 
debate. She is simply presented as a woman wise through the Buddha’s guid- 
ance and inspiration. A change of sex is, in the context of her siitra, as irrelevant 
for her as for Gangottara. 

It is not possible to generalize about the historical development of Mahayana 
Buddhist views on women, using only the information provided by the texts dis- 
cussed in this essay. But in this group of texts itself, an evolution of thought and 
an exploration of various ways of looking at women’s capacities does seem 
evident. The Vimalakirtinir-desa, Pure Gift and Sumati-siitras were translated 
into Chinese during the 3rd century A.D., and certainly existed some time before 
that in their original languages, perhaps as early as the 2nd century A.D. The 
Lotus is also at least that old. The Srimala was first translated into Chinese in the 
5th century A.D., by Dharmaksema (translation no longer extant), and then in 
the same century by Gunabhadra. It is probably not as ancient as the four texts 
just mentioned. Wayman suggests that the text was composed in India in the 3rd 
century A.D.* The Gangottara- and Pure Faith-siitras were first translated into 
Chinese in the early 8th century by Bodhiruci, which suggests that they were 
composed more recently than any of the other texts discussed in this essay. The 
Gangottara seems to represent the logical development of the tendencies found 
in the Srimald. Pure Faith’s Question is doctrinally consistent with the other 
Mahayana sitras, as indicated above. Perhaps its unusual representation of a 
woman who is not yet wise can be assigned to a period when the issue of distinc- 
tion-making between male and female was no longer critical, and an audience 
could agree that a woman could not only be wiser than others, but that she could 
also be as benighted as any man. 
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Magic in Buddhism 


Queen Srimala’s siitra also touches on the matter of magical creations, espe- 
cially on the phenomenon of “transformation”—death and rebirth. After dis- 
cussing the nirvana of Arhats and Pratyeka-Buddhas, the text adds that there are 
two kinds of death—the ordinary kind, and the “inconceivable transformation” 
which belongs to Arhats, Pratyeka-Buddhas and Bodhisattvas who have attained 
power. “Inconceivable transformation” belongs to bodies made of mind.” This 
means death and rebirth outside the normal processes, and, especially, free of 
the karma-process itself. Arhats, Pratyeka-Buddhas and power-wielding Bod- 
hisattvas are those who have freed themselves from the influences (asravas) 
which bind one to the cycle of rebirth but have not yet totally freed themselves 
from ignorance (avidya). Ignorance still conditions their death and rebirth, for as 
long as they do not fully comprehend all the dharmas they do not eliminate all 
faults and do not attain complete nirvana. But “rebirth” occurs for them as a 
pure body made of mind. Only the enlightenment of the Buddhas destroys all 
ignorance and all rebirth. 

The Sumati, Pure Gift- and Pure Faith-sitras all refer to transformation- 
rebirth on a lotus in the presence of the Buddhas, a notion which also became 
familiar in Pure Land Buddhism in China and Japan. In the Mahdratnakita 
texts, the idea seems closely bound up with the ideas of magical creations of 
bodies and supernatural transformations which permeate these works. 

That an adept can employ an advanced meditation technique to create a body 
made by his or her own mind is an opinion found in ancient Buddhist scriptures 
and elaborated in later treatises. This is a pan-Buddhist notion. The power to 
transform one’s own body into another form and the power to create bodies 
“made of mind” are two among the rddhi, or supernormal powers, explained in 
the Visuddhimagga.*’ According to the tradition of the pre-Mahayana schools, 
one must have mastered the practice of the dhydanas (contemplations) in order to 
make free use of the rddhi. Essentially, one must be in total control of one’s 
mental processes, and one must have acquired the rddhi-pada, the four concen- 
trations which are the foundations of success in rddhi (see note 18). 

In pre-Mahayana tradition, in order to attain vikurvana-rddhi, which is the 
power to transform oneself, one is to resolve to appear in different forms—a 
snake, tiger, god, young boy, etc.—while disguising one’s natural form. Having 
entered dhyana, using one or another meditation-object,* one should arise from 
the meditation and contemplate oneself having the form of—for example—a 
boy. Having done this one should re-enter dhyana and resolve, “May I be such 
and such a boy.” With resolve, one becomes so. Similarly, in order to exercise 
manomaya-rddhi, the power of creating a body by mental powers, arising from 
dhyana and contemplating the body one should resolve “Let the body be a 
hollow.” The body becomes a hollow, one contemplates another body within 
one’s own, resolves again and there is another body within oneself. One 
removes it, as a reed from its sheath, and the two are distinct but one is the 
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duplicate of the other.” Thus, one uses a progressive visualization exercise, in 
either case, and the end result is said to be the production of a new body, visible 
to others.” 

Few can achieve vikurvand-rddhi; it is a difficult attainment. But Buddhas, 
Pratyeka-Buddhas and chief disciples are said to attain it automatically when 
they become Arhats, that is, when they attain liberation from the cycle of 
rebirth.”! 

According to Hinayana and Mahayana tradition, rddhi is one of the five or six 
abhijna,” the supernormal intellections or super-knowledges which are realized 
by those who have advanced very far in the spiritual life. And, according to the 
Mahayanist Ta-chih-tu-lun, a Bodhisattva who attains anutpattikadharmaksanti 
always obtains, as fruit of that ksdnti, the abhijnd.” The Bodhisattva cultivates 
rddhi-abhijna in order to advance a great many beings toward liberation; 
without it, relatively few beings can be matured. For this purpose, a Bodhisattva 
can make for him- or herself the body of a cakravartin, a Sakra, a Buddha, or 
whatever is required to effect someone’s liberation. Such transformations 
(nirmita) are true and not false, for no dharma has a fixed characteristic (niyata- 
laksana)" 

This résumé of early Buddhist notions of the working of the supernormal 
power of transformation, and the Mahayana explanation of the purposes for 
which it is used, show us the nexus of ideas within which the authors of the Pure 
Gift Sutra and the rest were working. The Mahayana interpretation of magical 
transformations is, as the Ta-chih-tu-lun says, that a transformation-body is 
as true as any other form we see around us, because nothing is absolutely fixed 
and unchangeable—that is, because everything is empty, everything is fluid. 
The specific connection established between the attainment of anutpattikad- 
harmaksdnti and the power to transform and to create bodies make it clear, I 
believe, why the transforming women of the sitras are said to have attained this 
ksdnti just before the event. Anutpattikadharmaksanti means the tolerance of the 
notion that no dharmas whatever are born, that none therefore has a fixed reality 
or anything to define, that all dharmas are as fluid or as deceptive as illusion 
(maya) and are fundamentally impossible to apprehend as distinct entities.”° For 
the one who has reached such an insight, the world is completely open, and 
“transformations” are possible. 

Buddhanusmrti, the calling to mind of the Buddha or Buddhas, is another of 
the important basic notions common to most of the siitras on women discussed 
here. Buddhdnusmrti is a meditation wherein the totality of the physical, mental 
and moral attributes which constitute Buddhahood become the object of contem- 
plation. In Mahayana Buddhism, it is pre-eminently a visualization meditation 
by means of which the presence of the Buddha or Buddhas is imaginatively 
evoked so that the meditator can contact and venerate them or be guided or 
taught by them. The meditator sees with the mind the image of the Buddha(s), 
specifically including the 32 characteristic marks of the Great Man.” This is 
what Pure Gift does, after she has heard of the Buddha’s qualities and visible 
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marks. Pure Gift and Sumati are told to make images of the Buddhas in order to 
see them and be with them always; the sculptures or paintings are then, presum- 
ably, to serve as guides or supports to meditation. 

Now, what are these images cultivated in the mind? According to the 
Pratyutpannabuddhasammukhavasthitasamadhisutra, one of the earliest and 
most informative extant Mahayana scriptures on buddhdnusmrti, images of the 
Buddhas developed in samadhi can be seen and spoken to, but the meditator 
must finally realize that these images are nothing but mental constructs. The one 
who can concentrate on the Buddha without apprehending him, fixing upon him 
or discriminating him, obtains the samadhi of emptiness.”* Such a Bodhisattva 
can contemplate the Buddha’s body without entertaining a false discrimination 
connected with the body, or with the dharmas, and thus he or she does not 
apprehend body or dharmas. If one does not apprehend any dharmas, one does 
not imagine or falsely discriminate, and this is unobstructed knowledge.” 

The Maharatnakita sutras on women are all constructed against the back- 
ground of the Mahayana doctrine of emptiness. All the discourses on bodies, on 
magical transformations, on visions of Buddhas and on conduct which will lead 
to liberation, are consistent with each other within that framework. 


The act of truth 


An act of truth precipitates the climactic change of body in the Sumati- and Pure 
Gift-siitras, and figures prominently in the Srimdldsimhanddasitra. Since the act 
of truth plays such a critical role in the scenario of the change of body, and since 
it is intimately interwoven with the themes of magic and wonders and the Bod- 
hisattva’s resolve (pranidhdana), it requires further examination. 

The act of truth (satyakriya)® is well-known in ancient Indian literature, Bud- 
dhist and non-Buddhist. Examples occur in the Buddhist Jatakas, in Mahayana 
sutras such as the Astasahasrika-prajfiaparamita, and a classic discussion of 
truth acts is found in the Milindapanha. They are also very familiar from such 
non-Buddhist texts as the Mahabharata, the Ramayana, the Brahmanas and the 
earlier Vedic literature.*’ Burlingame has defined the act of truth as “a formal 
declaration of fact, accompanied by a command or resolution or prayer that the 
purpose of the agent shall be accomplished.” The basis of the truth act, accord- 
ing to W. Norman Brown, is the singleness of purpose with which one has ful- 
filled his or her duty: when one fulfills one’s own duty, no matter what that duty 
is, “the individual achieves personal integrity and fits the cosmic purpose. Life 
then becomes a sacrificial act, a rite (kriyd), and as such, when perfectly 
executed, it can accomplish any wish, compelling even the gods.”*? Satyakriyd is 
speaking one’s own truth, affirming that one has done one’s duty. It is this affir- 
mation which is the ritual act, not merely the performance of one’s duty. By 
speaking, one lays claim, in effect, to participation in truth on a cosmic scale, 
which includes the natural operation of cosmic forces, such as that which makes 
the rain fall, the sun rise and set, and so on. To speak the truth, one must know 
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the truth. Knowing one’s own truth opens the way to understanding ultimate 
truth. According to the Brhaddranyaka- and Mundaka-Upanisads, the one who 
knows all has power over all;® or, in a Buddhist context it might be more correct 
to say, the one who knows all, transcends all limitations. 

In ancient India, a woman’s duty was far more rigidly defined than a man’s; it 
was limited to her sexual functions so that if a woman performed a truth act it 
would affirm the fulfillment of her duty as devoted wife, or as successful prosti- 
tute.** Perhaps the most striking evidence for the very different attitude toward 
women found in some Mahayana Buddhist texts is the fact that a woman is no 
longer identified merely by her sexual function; when she performs a truth act it 
is grounded on the fact of her true aspiration to the attainment of Buddhahood 
and on her unshakable commitment to the Bodhisattva career. Sumati, Pure Gift 
and Srimala know their truth; and in fact, their truth is that they are rapidly 
coming to know ultimate truth. Like the Buddha himself, who is already all- 
knowing, the three truthsayers are in knowing harmony with reality and there- 
fore can appear to transcend what the unknowing take to be unalterable natural 
laws.® Ultimate truth (paramdrthasatya) in Mahayana Buddhism cannot be con- 
fined to any concept or any verbal definition. “Magic” and “wonders,” “female” 
and “male” are some of the definitions the unknowing impose on aspects of their 
incomplete view of reality. One must do this so as to give some order to one’s 
experience of life. But even a Bodhisattva or the Buddha himself uses words to 
communicate with and to help ordinary beings in the world—as the Buddha tells 
Gangottara the laywoman. However, one who truly understands uses words 
without any attachment to them, and thus words are no obstacle to understand- 
ing or to compassionate action.* 

Satyakriya is compassionate action, in the eyes of Srimala, and of Pure Gift 
and Sumati. It is performed in order to remove all doubts the hearers might have 
about the woman’s capacity to follow the Bodhisattva path, for if one harbors 
doubts about what is actually true one would suffer pain and the disaster of 
remaining far from liberating truth (as the Srimdaldsimhandda-sittra says). 
Satyakriya is thus understood, in these Mahdratnakita-sutras, to be part of the 
Bodhisattva’s effort to effect the liberation of all beings. That is what the Bod- 
hisattva has resolved upon when uttering his or her original vow (pranidhana) to 
strive for Buddhahood so as to deliver others from suffering. The functions of 
satyakriya and pranidhadna begin to merge in the Sumati-, Pure Gift- and 
Srimala-siitras, until finally Sumati can make a satyakriyd out of her own 
pranidhana to have in future a Buddha-land which is free from deceit and suf- 
fering. 


Conclusion 


“Changing the female body” is a narrative theme which was probably developed 
by Mahayanist writers in order to confront traditional Buddhist views of the 
spiritual limitations of women. It challenges the earlier notion that women’s 
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bodies are visible evidence that they have not reached a high level of spiritual 
maturity and cannot therefore be candidates for Buddhahood. In Mahayana texts 
such as the Sumati- and Pure Gift-siitras, the Vimalakirtinirdesa and the Ta- 
chihtu tu lun, this notion is critized and put in its proper place according to the 
perspective of the siinyavada. In these texts, the supposition that maleness and 
femaleness are ultimately real is negated by the realization of the universal 
emptiness and sameness of all dharmas. 

In ordinary worldly life, however, people exist as male or female, obviously, 
and apprehend themselves as sexually differentiated: Pure Faith for example is 
aware of herself as female. In the siitras examined for this essay, there is no 
attempt to demean or exalt anyone’s ordinary existence in the world as man or 
woman. The world is a busy place, and people live in it as best they can, finding 
ways to deal with the richness they find there. But in the case of those who 
commit themselves to the spiritual life and thus cease to value ordinary life in 
the world as others do, the matter of sex distinctions must be looked at differ- 
ently. The purpose of the five Maharatnakitasitras, the Vimalakirtinirdesa and 
the Saddharmapundarika is to assert that for those commited to the Bodhisattva 
career distinctions on the basis of sex no longer have any meaning. When one 
consciously sets out on the Bodhisattva path, one abandons identification with 
the traditional roles of either sex. The religious life, whether it is lived as a cleric 
or as a layperson, is a third alternative: it is a new birth into a new kind of cre- 
ative living. 

The act of committing oneself to this other way of living creatively in the 
world is ritualized, in Mahayana literature, as a formal resolve, the pranidhana, 
taken in the presence of a Buddha. In the Swmati, Pure Gift, Srimala and Sad- 
dharmapundarika Sitras it is further ritualized as satyakriya, act or rite of truth. 
In these texts, in fact, pranidhana and satyakriya function so similarly that dis- 
tinctions between them begin to blur. In the Sumati, Pure Gift, Srimala and Sad- 
dharmapundarika Sutras, it is women who are committing themselves once 
again to the path to the ultimate attainment of Buddhahood. In earlier Buddhist 
literature, and in non-Buddhist Indian texts, a woman performing satyakriya 
would affirm her commitment to a traditional woman’s life in the world, in 
samsara. Here, the truthsayers re-commit themselves to the attainment of perfect 
enlightenment instead. This abandonment of ordinary life as a woman in this 
world is symbolized by abandoning the female body and assuming the body of a 
male ascetic, of a young boy or of a Buddha. Despite the maleness of these new 
bodies, it seems fair to assume from the context that the transformation signifies 
the transcendence of ordinary worldly life and the sex distinctions that are 
part of it. 

Magical displays enliven these siitras on women. The metamorphosis from 
female to male is accomplished by magic and accompanied by it. Magic is, in 
the siitras studied here, a metaphor for the enlightened way of dealing with the 
utter fluidity of reality. It is a metaphor for efficacious action in an empty world. 
Magical transformation of the body is possibie only for those who have 
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awakened their understanding to a considerable degree: only those who have 
attained the tolerance of the notion that dharmas are not really produced or 
destroyed can transform themselves. They realize that it is an illusion that there 
are absolute differences between dharmas, for all dharmas are equally empty. 
Radical transformation of the person, by magic, and transcendence of the appar- 
ent laws of nature, are symbolic of the attainment of this conviction. The meta- 
morphosing women of these sitras all have this understanding and this 
consequent freedom of action. 

But “changing the female body” is a narrative theme which recurs in many 
Mahayana sutras. And it is a very dramatic event, used as the climax of a 
didactic narrative. As a literary devise, it crystallizes the various ideas referred 
to above, as well, no doubt, as others not mentioned. It is dramatically effective, 
and when its doctrinal implications have been explored it is intellectually 
acceptable too. It “works” in the narrative, and that is, I think, largely because 
the women’s motivation for transforming themselves is compassion. By their 
remarkable actions they resolve a man’s doubts and thus bring him closer to lib- 
erating understanding. What happens to the woman Bodhisattva herself is sec- 
ondary to this. She actively demonstrates her total commitment to the 
Bodhisattva’s way of doing everything possible to effect others’ liberation. 

Can a woman, or a man, then, be a Bodhisattva and follow the path to the 
attainment of perfect, complete Buddhahood? No, for “neither with a female 
body nor with a male body is true enlightenment attained,” says Pure Gift. And 
as these siitras reveal, from the very moment that one truly commits oneself to 
the Bodhisattva path, one is no longer either female or male. 
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Notes 


1 Taisho Shinshu Daizokyo (hereafter, T.) vol. 11, pp. 547-549, translated by Bod- 
hiruci, T’ang Dynasty (706-713 A.D.). There are three other Chinese translations: 


Fo-shuo hsii-ma-t’i_ p’u-sa_ ching (Buddha-bhasita-sumati-bodhisattva- 
sttra) T.12.334, pp. 76-78, translated by Dharmaraksa (Chu Fa Hu), 
Western Chin Dynasty (between 266-308 A.D.) (cited in Ch’u-san-tsang- 
chi-chi, hereafter referred to as CSTCC, T.55.2145, p.8a) 

Fo-shuo hsti-ma-t’i p’u-sa ching (Sanskrit as above), T.12.335, pp. 78-81, 
attributed to Kumarajiva, Later Ch’in Dynasty (early 5th century A.D.) 
Hsii-ma-t’i ching (Sumati-siitra), T.12.336, pp. 81-83, translated by Bod- 
hiruci (identical with T.11.310(30)) 

(See also Tibetan Tripitaka, Peking Edition, No. 760(30)) 
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2 T.vol.11, pp. 549-550, translated by Bodhiruci, T’ang Dynasty (706-713 A.D.). (See 
also Tibetan Tripitaka, Peking Edition, No. 760(31)) Publication of a complete 
English translation of the Mahdaratnakitasitra, including the Gangottara-siitra trans- 
lated by Yang Tze-ming (Taiwan, 1973), is planned by Dharma Publishing. 

3 T.vol. LI, pp. 556-564, attributed to Nieh Tao-chén, Western Chin Dynasty (early 4th 
century). This translation is not cited in CSTCC; later catalogues attribute several 
translations to Nieh Tao-chén, but none are mentioned in the early catalogues of Tao- 
an or Seng-yu. (E. Ziircher, Buddhist Conquest of China, Leiden, 1972; 1, p. 68) 
There are two other Chinese translations: 


Fo-shuo li-kou-shih-nii_ ching (Buddha-bhasita-vimaladatta-darika-sutra), 
T.12.338, pp. 89-97, translated by Dharmaraksa (Chu Fa Hu), Western 
Chin Dynasty (in 289 A.D.; cited in CSTCC, p. 7c) 

Te-wu-kou-nii ching (Vimaladatta-darika-stitra), T.12.339, pp. 97-107, attri- 
buted to Gautama Prajnaruci, Eastern Wei Dynasty (between 534-550 A.D.) 
(See also Tibetan Tripitaka, Peking Edition, No. 760(33)) 


An English translation by Hsu Yang-chu (Taiwan, 1975) will be included in Dharma 
Publishing’s Maharatnakutasutra. 

4 T.voLIl, pp. 623-627, translated by Bodhiruci, T’ang Dynasty (706-713 A.D.). (See 
also Tibetan Tripitaka, Peking Edition, No. 760(40)) An English translation by Hsu 
Yang-chu will be included in Dharma Publishing’s Maharatnakitasutra. 

5 See S. Mochizuki, Bukkyo Daijiten, Kyoto, 1954, pp. 3618a—b, on the Maharatnaki- 
tasiitra translation. See also the Preface to the Mahdaratnakitasitra by T’ang 
Emperor Jui-tsung in T.vol.11, p. 1—The tradition that there existed in India a large 
siitra in many parts called Mahdratnakitasitra is found in Chinese documents and in 
Tibetan. So far as I know, no evidence has yet been found from India itself which 
could prove that such a text was known there. Many of the 49 individual siitras are 
quoted in Indian works, e.g. the Siksasamuccaya of Santideva, but are never identified 
as belonging to a single larger text. In China itself, also, until the mid-7th century, 
those of the 49 sutras which were known were treated as individual, unrelated texts. 
Dharmaraksa, for example, translated at least 13 of the 49 sutras, without ever sug- 
gesting that they were in any way related to each other. The existence of a Maharat- 
nakitasitra is first attested in the Life of Hstian-tsang by Hui Li, where it is stated 
that Master Hstian-tsang was urged shortly before his death to translate the whole 
Maharatnakitasiitra. He began the project, but abandoned it almost immediately (664 
A.D.), regretting that “the conditions are not yet right among all beings of the world 
for this sutra.” (Mochizuki, p.3618.b.1—2) Some 40 years after this, in 706 A.D., Bod- 
hiruci and his associates undertook the task at the “request” of Emperor Chung-tsung. 
They completed it in 713 A.D. Tibetan references to a Mahdratnakitasitra are all of 
much later date—e.g., Buston’s and Taranatha’s Histories. 

6 On the Empress Wu and the propaganda campaign carried out by her Buddhist sup- 
porters on her behalf, see A. Forte, Political Propaganda and Ideology in China at 
the End of the 7th Century, Naples, 1976, and R. W. L. Guisso, Wu Tse-t'ien and the 
Politics of Legitimation in Tang China, Bellingham, Washington, 1978. On Bod- 
hiruci’s connection with the translation of the Ratnamegha-sitra (Pao-yii ching) and 
the interpolation made into it in support of Empress Wu’s claim to be a Bodhisattva 
and Buddhist universal monarch, see Forte, pp. 125 ff. The Mahdmegha (Ta-ytin 
ching) contains a similar passage which is authentic. On the status of the 
Mahamegha, see Forte, p. 22, note 58. Forte is preparing a full study of Bodhiruci and 
his activities. 

7 See Forte, op. cit., pp. 268-9 and 146-7. See also the composition of the Empress’ 
supporters, the Commentary on the Meaning of the Prophecy about Shen-huang in the 
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Ta-yiin-ching, in Forte, pp. 245-6. There are other siitras, besides the Mahamegha, 
which assert that at a given time and in a given place it is a woman who can best 
respond to the needs of beings who are to be saved. The Mahayana Mahdparinirvana- 
sutra is one: T.12.375, pp. 605.c, 607.a—b; see K. Yamamoto, The Mahayana Maha- 
parinirvanasiitra 1973; Vol. 1, pp. 5-6, 10-11, 14. The Marijusrimilakalpa is 
another: see J. Przyluski, “Les Vidvaraja, contribution a l’histoire de la magie dans 
des sectes Mahayanistes,” Bulletin de 1’Ecole Francaise d’Extreme Orient, 23, 1923, 
. 309. 

CSTCC, pp. 7b-9c. On Dharmaraksa’s activities, see Zircher, Buddhist Conquest, |, 
pp. 65-70. 

“Change the female body” is chuan nti shen in all four Chinese translations of the 
Sumati-sitra, the three of the Pure Gift Sutra, the three of the Vimalakirtinirdesa and 
the single Chinese translation of Pure Faith’s Question. The three Chinese transla- 
tions of the Saddharmapundarika consulted for this essay (T.9.262, 263, 265) write 
“change into a man,” pien-wei nan-tzu or pien-ch’éng nan-tzu. The other sutras just 
named use this in addition to chuan nti shen. Lamotte assumes an original 
parinam(asi) stribhava for “change the female body,” based on the Tibetan of the 
Vimalakirtinirdesa: L’Enseignement de Vimalakirti, Louvain, 1962, p. 280. Another 
phrase used is stri-purusa-vyanjanaparivartana found in the Mahdyanasitralamkara: 
see G. Nagao, /ndex to the Mahayanasutralamkara, Tokyo, 1958; Vol. 1, p. 275. The 
Sanskrit equivalent for “change into a man” in the Saddharmapundarika is: 


sdgaranagarajaduhita ... tat strindriyam purusendriyam ca pradurbhitam 
bodhisattvabhitam catmanam samdarsayati. 


(H. Kern and B. Nanjio, Saddharmapundarikasutra, St. Petersbourg, 1908-12, p. 
265). 

Pre-Mahayana references in: Arguttara-nikaya (Pali Text Society, London, 1955), 1, 
p. 28; Majjhima-nikadya (Pali Text Society, London, 1960), III, pp. 65-66. As 
Lamotte points out, Le Traite de la Grande Vertu de Sagessr (Louvain, 1949), 1, p. 
134. n.1. in the Madhyamdgama passage which parallels Majjhima Ml, pp. 65~66, 
there is no mention at all of any obstacles in the way of women: T.1.26. pp. 723-4.) 
Mahayana references: Saddharmapundarithasntra: Kern and Nanjio, p. 264; T.9.262, 
p. 35.c.9-11 (Kumarajiva): T.9.263, p. 106.a. 14-16 (Dharmaraksa). T.9.265, the 
anonymous early translation of this part of the stitra, makes no mention of the five 
obstacles; this translation is older than any other extant versions of the sutra.— 
Lamotte, op.cit., also points out that the Ta-chih-tu-lun, the great commentary on the 
Prajfiaparamita (= Traité) attributed to Nagarjuna and translated by Kuméarajiva, 
clearly repeats the traditional formula that there are five superior ranks from which 
women are barred—and then proceeds to name only four of them: cakravartin. Sakra. 
Mara and Brahmi. This occurs in two separate passages in the text (Traité. 1. pp. 134 
and 535) which means that the omission of one rank is deliberate. The Za-chih-tu lun 
thus carefully avoids saying that a woman cannot become a Buddha, for its author 
must have known that certain Mahavana sutras. above all the Saddharmapundarika. 
do recognize that a woman can become a Buddha. 

In Buddhist fegend, a raja-cakravartin. “wheel-turning universal monarch,” is a 
human being who has performed meritorious acts in past existences and has finally 
been born as mahdpurusa. his body marked by the 32 major and 80 minor signs of his 
status. Such a person is ready to attain supreme temporal authority (cakravartin) ot 
Buddhahood itself. Sakra, or Indra, king of the gods, and Brahma, the creator, and 
lord of the Brahma-worlds, were borrowed from the ancient Brahmanic pantheon and 
made into adherents of the Buddha. Mara is the god who tempts and destroys, lord of 
love and death. In Mahayana Buddhist tradition, none of the gods is held to be eternal 
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and the number of Sakras, Maras, etc., is considered unlimited, so that there is ample 
opportunity for those who have accumulated certain kinds of merits to be reborn for a 
time in one or another of these classes of deities. 

Digha-nikaya (Pali Text Society, London, 1960), III, p. 143; Sutta-nipata (Pali Text 
Society, London, 1965), verse 1022; Lamotte, Traité, IV. pp. 1911-12. The Pali 
phrase is kosohita-vattha-guyho. “having that part which is concealed by clothing 
covered by a sheath;” 7raité adds, “like a stallion.” For lists of the 32 laksana see: 
Lakkhansuttanta. Digha-nikaya lI}. pp. 142-179; Traité, 1. pp. 271-281, and IV, pp. 
1909-1913. 

E. Conze, Buddhist Wisdom Books. London. 1966, pp. 28-29, 60-63. In the 
Vajracchedikd it is specifically pointed out that if the Tathagata could be recognized 
by his marks, then a universal monarch would be a Tathagata: ibid., pp. 62-63. The 
Pure Gift Siitra says the same (quoting an unnamed text): 


“As the Bhagavan says, 

‘He who sees my visible form, 

Or follows me by means of sound, 
He holds false views— 

This person does not see the Buddha.’ 


But if (he is to be known) by means of the Dharmakaya. The Dharmakdya 
is impossible to perceive. Why? Without eye-consciousness, there is no 
forming a conception.” 


(T.12.338, p.92.c.25-27, Dharmaraksa’s version: T.11.310(33), p. 559.a.24-27, and 
T. 12.339, p. 101.c.1-4, are similar.) This is the same passage, apparently from a Pra- 
Jfdparamita text, which is quoted in the Prasannapadda: L. de la Vallée Poussin, 
Milamadhyamakakarikas de Nagarjuna (Osnabriick, 1970), p. 448, lines 11-15. 
Traité, TV, pp. 1913-1918. 

This summary is based on T. 12.334, by Dharmaraksa, late 3rd century A.D. 
T.12.335, attributed to Kumarajiva, is nearly identical with T.12.334. T.11.310@G1) 
and T.12.336, two transcriptions of the same translation by Bodhiruci, differ from T. 
12.334 and 335 in many details, but the differences are not of major significance. It is 
possible that T.12.334 and 335 are also two transcriptions of the same translation, for 
the differences between them are miniscule; there is an occasional difference of a tzu, 
and T.12.334 usually translates technical terms and names while T.12.335 often 
transliterates them. A translation of a Hsti-ma-t’i p’u sa ching is ascribed to Dhar- 
maraksa by CSTCC, p. 8.a.8, but there appears to be no record of such a work by 
Kumarajiva earlier than the Li-tai san-pao-chi of 597 A.D.; see K’ai-ytian shih-chiav 
lu, T.55.2154, p. 512.b.18. 

The major differences between T.12.334 and 335 as they now appear in Taisho is 
the long interpolation made into the text of T.12.335 near the end. It is a lengthy 
passage from T.14.567, Fo-shuo fan-chih-nii shou-i ching, translated by Dharmaraksa 
(CSTCC, p. 8.a.2). This text, which has somehow been confused with the Hsd-ma-t’i 
p’u-sa ching, also has a woman as chief figure, and as it happens the discussion going 
on at this point in T.14.567 fits well enough into the context of T.12.335: the topic is 
whether persons and dharmas are like illusions. The passage from T.14.567 concludes 
with the Buddha’s prediction that the Brahmani Shou-i, the protagonist, will “change 
her female body” (chuan nti shen) at the end of her present life because of the whole- 
some roots she has already planted: that is, she shall never again be reborn as a 
female. This is the same sort of “change” spoken of in Pure Faith’s Question, dis- 
cussed in this essay. 

The “women” in the Sumati- and Pure Gift Sutras turn out to be chilren. Pure Gift is 
said to be 8 years old in T.11.310(30) and 12 years old in the other two Chinese trans- 
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Jations (T.12.338, 339). Ages are not given for the women in any of the other sutras 
discussed, except for the Dragon King’s daughter in the Saddharmapundarika who is 
also 8 years old. There are other Mahayana scriptures also where the main figure is a 
child, usually a girl, occasionally a body; examples are the Bodhisattvacaryanirdesa 
(T.14.488) and Candrottaradarikavyakarana (T.14.480). It seems that the point of 
presenting a wise young girl as the Buddha’s interlocutor is to demonstrate that this 
child is really a Bodhisattva, has already pursued the Bodhisattva career through 
many previous existences, has reached a high level of attainment, and nonetheless is 
now reborn in female form. Femaleness is thus not incongruent with the highest 
levels of understanding. 

Furthermore, these young children have not yet reached puberty, and have thus not 
yet begun to participate in a woman’s traditional way of power: a life committed to 
creating and nurturing new life. Sumati and Pure Gift commit themselves instead 
to the perfection of insight, which is a different kind of creativity than that available 
to them as the result of their biology. This choice is symbolized by the sex change 
these children undergo in the sitras, and there maleness is used as image of commit- 
ment to the religious life. (Diana Paul’s Women in Buddhism, Images of the Feminine 
in Mahayana Tradition (Asian Humanities Press, Berkeley, 1979) contains much 
information on sex transformations in Buddhist literature, but was not available to me 
when this essay was written.) 

The goddess of the Vimalakirtinirdesa is ageless. It may be worth noting, however, 
that at one point she says she has been in Vimalakirti’s house for 12 years. 

T.12.334, p. 76.b.18-19. Hua-sheng, “transformation-rebirth,” is probably Sanskrit 
aupapaduka. Hua-sheng occurs in all Chinese translations of the Sumati-sitra, the 
Pure Gift Sutra and Pure Faith’s Question. According to T.12.334, hua-sheng means 
born by spontaneous generation, without benefit of parents. In the 
Saddharmapundarika (Kern and Nanjio, pp. 260, 455), the Sukhavativyuha-sitra (ed. 
F. M. Miller, Oxford, 1883; pp. 65, 66), the Bhaisajyaguruvaiduryaprabharajusitra 
(cited Siksdsumuccaya of Santideva, ed. C. Bendall, Osnabriick, 1970; p. 175), spon- 
taneous generation on a lotus is mentioned, as here. It happens as the result of accu- 
mulated merits. 

T.12.334, p. 76.b.19-20. Shen-tsu, rddhipdda: the four concentrations which are the 
foundations of supernormal or magic powers. The four are the concentrations giving 
predominance to zeal (chanda), to energy (virya), to thought (citta) and to examina- 
tion (mimdmsa). See Buddhaghosa, The Path of Purification (Visuddhimagga), trans- 
lated Bhikku Nanamoli, Colombo, 1964, p. 421; Lamotte, Traité, Ill, pp. 1178-79. 
The Sumati-siitra bears an evident relationship to the Sukhdvativyiha-sitra and pos- 
sibly to other early Pure Land scriptures, in particular in its acceptance of the doctrine 
of the saving appearance of the Buddha at the moment of one’s death. The Sumati- 
sutra, and also the Pure Gift and Pure Faith scriptures, seem to assume a critical atti- 
tude toward texts such as the Sukhdavativyiiha, and attempt to interpret coherently 
some important early Pure Land concepts in the light of the doctrine of emptiness. 
Thus, their position with respect to the Sukhavafivyiha is similar to that of the 
Pratyutpannabuddhasammukhavasthitasamadhisitra: see Paul Harrison, “Bud- 
dhanusmrti in the Pratyutpannabuddhasammukhavasthitasamadhisutra,” Journal of 
Indian Philosophy, 6 (1978), pp. 35-57. 

The Buddha’s reply is detailed, and is a summary of the Bodhisattva path. The more 
spectacular achievements are actually the product of carefully disciplined selfless 
conduct capped by the attainment of deep concentration (samadhi) and/or full enlight- 
enment: to attain transformation-rebirth on a lotus in the presence of the Buddhas (4) 
one must pound lotuses to powder and sprinkle them over the Buddha or his relics in 
a stiipa, make images of Buddhas seated on lotuses, avoid angering others, and attain 
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supreme realization. To attain supernormal powers and travel to other Buddha-lands 
(5) one must not interfere with someone who is creating merit nor with someone 
explaining Dharma, keep a burning lamp in the Buddha-temple, and, entering 
samadhi (san-mei), travel to all places. To remain out of Mara’s reach (9), always 
recall the Buddha (nien-yii-fo, buddhanusmrti), be energetic, recall the Dharma (nien- 
ching-fa, dharmanusmrti) and establish merit. To have the Buddha appear at the 
moment of death (10), the Bodhisattva must fulfill his/her resolve made for the sake 
of all beings, try to satisfy all the desires of others, help others with their charitable 
acts and make offerings to Buddha, Dharma and Samgha. 

In early Buddhist tradition, Mahamaudgalyayana is one of the Buddha’s two chief 
disciples, known especially as the master of supernormal powers, the rddhi. Sariputra, 
the other of the two, was known as first among the disciples in understanding, prajna. 
T.12.334 and 335. In Bodhiruci’s translation, Mahamaudgalyayana merely observes 
that the task is difficult, but challenges neither the girl’s sex nor her age. 

On the “act of truth” see pp. 52-54 of this essay —This passage is T.12.334, p. 
77.b.29-c:12. 

Maijijusri is, in Mahayana tradition, the wisest of the Bodhisattvas. 

T.12.334, p. 77.c.13-16. “No abiding” is wu-so-chu, which probably translated San- 
skrit apratisthita or a related form. This means, the mind, when awakened, does not 
fix on or attach itself to anything, grasps at no sense-object as support and thus abides 
or settles no place in particular. 

T.12.334, p. 77¢.25: k’ung: Stnyatd. “Emptiness” points to the fact that nothing exists 
absolutely, in and of itself; everything exists relative to other things and nothing can 
be independently apprehended, fixed upon, settled down in, etc. 

“Conceived the aspiration to attain enlightenment”; fa-wu-shang-p ing-teng-tu-i, 
anuttarasamyaksambodhicittotpata, T.12.334, p. 78.a.6-7. “Tolerance of the notion 
that dharmas do not arise”: wu-so-ts’ung-sheng-fa-jen, anutpattikadharmaksanti, 
T.12.334, p. 78, a.9. Bodhicittotpada is the first event in the Bodhisattva’s career, 
when he or she first realizes that it is possible to aspire to attain the enlightenment of 
the Buddhas. Anutpattikadharmaks4nti is the gradually won ability to accept and tol- 
erate the all-important notion that phenomena do not come into existence or cease to 
be, that they are therefore impossible to grasp or to conceive of in any way, that 
nothing whatever is to be apprehended for nothing can be “fixed.” 

T.12.334, p. 78.a.14. Wu-so-té: anupalabdhi, anapalambdha, etc. Since nothing is 
fixed or definable, nothing whatever can be apprehended; there are no “real” objects 
which can serve as supports for ordinary cognition. The Mahayana sitra categorically 
denies the position of the older Buddhist schools, which had affirmed that maleness 
and femaleness are irreducible realities, distinguishable by means of the sex organs. 
(See L’Adhidharmakosa de Vasubandhu, translated L. de la Vallée Poussin, Bruxu- 
Hes, 1971; Vol. I, Ch. L., p. 101.) 

Mi-jen t’ai, T.12.334, p. 78.a.23. Bodhiruci writes “no names of women,” wu-yu ni- 
jen chih ming, T.11.310(30), p. 549.a.6-7. I believe both texts may mean by this that 
there shall be in Sumati’s Buddha-land nothing which is to be distinguished as female 
as opposed to male, thus putting the emphasis on the difference between enlightened 
understanding which does not discriminate “male” and “female” and unenlightened 
understanding which does. That would be consistent with the debate with Mafjusri, 
just concluded. However, it must be recalled that the Sukhavativyiihopadesa, the 
commentary on the Sukhavati-vyitha-siitra attributed to Vasubandhu, explicitly states 
that there will be neither bodies nor even names (designations) of women in 
Amitabha’s Pure Land; see M. Kiyota “Buddhist Devotional Meditation: A Study of 
the Sukhavativyuhopadesa,” in Mahayana Buddhist Meditation, Theory and Practice, 
Honolulu, 1978, p. 282. 
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The summary follows the Dharmaraksa translation, T.12.338. The major difference 
between this and the other two translations, T.11.310(33), attributed to Nieh Tao-chén 
of the Western Chin, and T.12.339, attributed to Gautama Prajfiaruci of the Eastern 
Wei, is that Dharmaraksa’s version of Pure Gift’s question to the Buddha is clear and 
concise in 18 parts. The same question in the other two translations is much expanded 
and set into verse. 

Pure Gift, like Pure Faith, whose sttra is also discussed in this essay, is called a 
daughter of King Prasenjit of Kosala. So, of course, is Queen Srimala in the 
Srimalasiitra. These three “sisters” from the Mahdratnakitasiitra do not seem to 
appear in other texts and are not known from P4li sources as Prasenajit/Pasenadi’s 
daughters. See A. and H. Wayman, The Lion’s Roar of Queen Srimala, New York, 
1974, pp. 3-4, for comments on King Prasenajit’s family. 

None of the Chinese texts uses the expression “mahdapurusa,” but a comparison with 
the list of the 32 laksana found in the Pali Lakkhanasuttanta (Dighanikaya, Il, pp. 
142-179) and in the Ta-chih-tu-lun (Traité, 1V, pp. 1910-13) shows that the Pure Gift 
sutra enumerates some 20 or 21 of the 32. Dharmaraksa does not mention the mark of 
having the penis covered by a sheath, but both of the other translations do. 

T.12.338, p. 91.a.25: nien-fo: buddhanusmrti. On buddhanusmrti, see p. 52 of this 
essay; see also note 61. 

T.12.338, p. 91.b.25: yin: skandha. The fundamental experience of being in the 
world, which is regarded as suffering, is classified by Buddhists into five aggregates 
or groups: body (riéipa), sensation (vedana), notion or perception (samjfa), impulses 
or motivations (samskara) and cognition or consciousness (vijfidna). 

T.12.338, p. 91.b.25-c.15. It seems to me that the Pure Gift Sitra attempts to estab- 
lish some parallels between the biography of the princess and that of Prince Sid- 
dhartha who became Gautama Buddha; the conversation here with her royal father is 
a notable instance. (Compare Asvaghosa’s Buddhacarita, Canto V, verses 28-38 (ed. 
E. H. Johnston, Lahore, 1936).) The parallelism is rather vague, at best, but it does 
serve the purpose of helping to establish the princess as a credible candidate for Bud- 
dhahood. 

T.12.338, p. 91.c.18: yu-wei/wu-wei: samskrta/asamskrta. According to pre- 
Mahayana Buddhist thought, samskrta dharmas come into being dependent on other 
dharmas which cause and condition them in various ways. Samskrta dharmas are 
characterized by the three marks of phenomenal existence: impermanence (anitya), 
suffering (duhkha) and total absence of a unique essence or “self” (andtman). An 
asamskrta, dharma is totally independent of the action of anything else; nirvana is 
asamskrta, unconstructed or unconditioned. 

This part of the Pure Gift Sitra resembles the dialogue between the supremely wise 
Bodhisattva Vimalakirti and the other Bodhisattvas and disciples in the Vimalakir- 
tinirdesa: see Lamotte, L’Enseignement, pp. 141-218, and Robert A. F. Thurman, 
The Holy Teaching of Vimalakirti, University Park and London, 1976, pp. 24-41. It is 
probable that the Pure Gift Sutra was modelled after the Vimalakirti, which appears 
to be the older of the two texts. The Vimalakirti was first translated into Chinese by 
Chih Ch’ien between 222-229 A.D. (Lamotte, op.cit., pp. 2-3), the Pure Gift Sutra 
not until 289 A.D. (CSTCC, p. 7c), although the dates of the original composition of 
the two siitras are of course unknown. 

T.12.338, p. 92.c.6. The “12 causes,” shih érh yiian, means pratitya-samutpdda, con- 
ditioned co-arising, the doctrine that everything that comes into being and is part of 
phenomenal existence as we experience it, is produced dependent on other things as 
its causes and conditions. Everything thus exists relative to everything else. 

T.12.338, p. 92.c.7 Tzu-jan: that which exists independently of anything else, in con- 
strast to that which is caused and conditioned by other things. Neither nirvana 
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(according to the older Buddhist schools) nor the perfect enlightenment, samyaksam- 
bodhi, of the Buddhas (according to Mahayana Buddhists) is produced by any cause. 
T.12.338, p. 92.¢.12; pen-chi: bhitakoti. Bhitakoti is one of the synonyms for ulti- 
mate truth, paramarthasatya, listed at Mayavyutpatti 1705-1723. “Reality” (bhita) is 
undistorted truth; “limit” (Kofi) means the extreme beyond which there is nothing to 
be known by anyone. (See Thurman, op.cit., p. 163, quoting Sthiramati.) 
Avalokitesvara is the Bodhisattva of compassion. 

{f words are held to be fixed and changeless, truly definitive of something rea! to 
which they eternally correspond, they are only an obstacle and lead to misunderstand- 
ing. If one is not attached to them as absolutes but regards them as useful devices 
only, they can be used beneficially. This seems to have been Maiijusri’s point. Pure 
Gift, however, was getting at the fact that enlightenment itself is completely beyond 
words. But in Avalokitesvara’s case the question is the possibility of efficacious 
action in the world and for that purpose words can be used if used properly. 

T.12.338, p. 93.b.11. Fa-chieh: dharmadhatu, which is another of the synonyms for 
ultimate truth given at Mahdavyutpatti 1705-23. Dhdatu is the basic “element” or the 
fundamental reality of all the phenomena (dharma) which make up our empirical 
world, including the Dharma taught by the Buddhas. See Madhyantavibhagabhasya, 
1.14 (edited G. M. Nagao, Tokyo, 1964; p. 23). 

T.12.338, p. 92.¢.23. Fa-shen: dharmakaya, “the body of the Truth”; that is, ultimate 
truth as the real nature of the Buddha, the identification of Buddha and Dharma. It is 
contrasted here with the Buddha’s material body, se-shen, rijpakaya. (See also note 
12, above.) 

Pure Gift’s question is much like Sumati’s; in fact seven of Sumati’s ten points are 
also raised by Pure Gift. Pure Gift’s question, parts 1, 6, 7, 8, 9, 15 and 17 correspond 
to Sumati’s, parts 9, 5, 1, 4, 2, 7 and 3. The Buddha’s reply to Pure Gift also resem- 
bles that made to Sumati, but, in the case of the seven points the sutras have in 
common, the Buddha’s replies are not the same in detail, even in the Dharmaraksa 
translations of the two texts. 

T.12.338 and T.11.310(33), say this. T.12.339, a 6th century translation, is milder, 
saying: it is rare indeed that a woman should cultivate this practice. (Compare also 
the difference in the Bodhiruci and Dharmaraksa translations of the Sumati-sitra: see 
note 22 above.) 

T.12.338, p. 96.c.24-25. T.12.339 lacks Mahamaudgalyayana’s second challenge, but 
does contain Pure Gift’s assertion that bodhi is not attained by a male or a female.— 
The resemblance of this exchange to the goddess/Sariputra contest in the Vimalakirti- 
nirdeSa is obvious. 

Here, as in the later translations of the Pure Gift Sitras, the woman’s question to the 
Buddha has apparently been expanded. The Buddha replies to a 12-part question, but 
the question in the text is longer than that, repetitive, and the order of the parts is dif- 
ferent. In my summary, I follow the organization of the Buddha’s reply. 

There are other stitras in which the Buddha predicts that at the end of her present life 
or a series of lives as a female, such and such a woman will thenceforth only be 
reborn as a male. The Fan-chih-nii shou-i ching mentioned above is one (see note 
15); the Ta-ytin ching (Mahamegha-sitra, T.12.387) is another; a third is the 
Stramgamasamadhisutra (see E. Lamotte, La Concentration de la Marche Héroique, 
Mélanges Chinois et Bouddhiques, Vol. 18, Bruxelles, 1965: pp. 198-199 and 
216-217. 

Hua-jen at T.11.310(31), p. 549.b.24, huan-hua-jen at p. 549.b.29. This would be 
nirmana- or nirmita-, something created by means of extraordinary powers, such as 
those thought to be acquired by the enlightened ones. Powers of this kind are the 
radhi. 
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T.11.310@1), p. 549.c.14: p’an-yiian, dlambana: an object on which the mind or the 
sense-faculties rest or dwell, using it as a support or basis for knowledge. 
T.11.310(31), p. 550.a.13. Shih-chi pu-szu-i-chien: bhiitakoti-acintyadhatu. These 
two terms are among the synonyms for ultimate truth (paramarthasatya) listed at 
Mahavyutpatti 1705-1723. On bhiutakoti see note 40 above. Acintyadhatu: dhatu is 
the basic “element” or fundamental reality of all phenomena, and it is inconceivable, 
or impossible for conventional thought to apprehend: compare note 43 above. 

Chapter 7 in the Chinese translations. Lamotte numbers it Chapter 6. He and 
Thurman title it “The Goddess,” based on the Tibetan text. 

Abhijna, shen-t’ung in Chinese, which means “supernatural penetrations.” The super- 
normal or magical powers, the rddhi, are the one group among the five or six abhijnd. 
See note 72. 

Whether or not this portion of the text was originally part of the Saddharmapundarika 
has long been a matter of controversy. It is on Kum§rajiva’s translation (T.9.262) and 
to a lesser extent on the Kern-Nanjio Sanskrit recension that the controversy has cen- 
tered. For various opinions see: Kern and Nanjio, Saddharmapundartkasutra, p. 256, 
n. 5; W. Baruch, Beitrdge zu Saddharmapundarika, Leiden, 1938, pp. 40-43 and 35; 
P. Demiéville, Bibliographie Bouddhique, VII-VIII, 1937, pp. 93-96 (review of K. 
Fuse, Hokkekyé seiriritsu shi); Lamotte, Traité, I, pp. 294-5, n. 1—For the purposes 
of this essay, there is no need to comment on this controversy, but only to note the 
following: the so-called “Devadatta Chapter,” equivalent to Kumarajiva’s Chapter 12, 
which includes the Dragon-princess episode, is genuinely ancient, for it was included 
from the beginning in Dharmaraksa’s translation of the Saddharmapundarika. He was 
the first to translate the entire Saddharmapundarika into Chinese, in 286 A.D. 
(T.9.263). Moreover, this portion of the text appears to have been circulated from an 
early date in China and in Central Asia as a separate text: T.9.265, which may be as 
early as the late 2nd or early 3rd century A.D., includes only this part of the text with 
some introductory material (Ziircher, Buddhist Conquest, Il, pp. 344-5, n. 246; 
Baruch, op. cit., pp. 40-42, thinks it is the work of Dharmaraksa himself). My 
summary of the Saddharmapundarika passage follows the texts of Dharmaraksa and 
T.9.265, which are quite similar. 

Kumarajiva adds that she has accumulated merit in past existences. 

T.9.265, alone among all versions of the text, says nothing about ranks of existence 
from which women are excluded. Kumarajiva, whose text is more elaborately 
detailed than Dharmaraksa’s here, adds that a woman’s body is impure and not a fit 
receptacle for the Dharma. 

Kumarajiva reads: “By means of your supernormal power you will see me attain Bud- 
dhahood still more quickly than that.” The Sanskrit text has: “If ... I were a great 
magician, I should achieve right, perfect, enlightened intuition more quickly yet. Nor 
would there be any recipient for this jewel.” See L. Hurvitz, Scripture of the Lotus 
Blossom of the Fine Dharma, New York, 1976, pp. 201 and 379. Thus these two later 
versions of the Lotus make some reference to magic or to supernatural power in the 
context of the change, a reference which is quite central in the Sumati- and Pure Gift 
Sutras, and in the Vimalakirtinirdesa. 

The Srimdlasimhan@dasiitra now constitutes section 48 of the Mahdratnakitasitra in 
the Chinese and Tibetan Buddhist canons. It exists in two Chinese translations, Cun- 
abhadra’s Sth century translation (T.12.353) and Bodhiruci’s 8th century version 
(T.11.310(48)). Alex and Hideko Wayman have translated it into English (see note 
31). 

Wayman, Lion’s roar, p. 18. 

Gunabhadra’s translation, T.12.353, p. 217.b.14; and see Wayman, pp. 62-63. 
Srimala’s exposition of doctrine is, like Pure Gift’s, preceded by the attainment of a 
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vision of the Buddha: see pp. 31-32 above. Srimala has, however, invoked the pres- 
ence of the Buddha, while Pure Gift sees him in a meditative vision based on what 
she has been told about him. After the initial vision, Pure Gift continues to call the 
Buddha to mind (buddhanusmrti); and Srimala is promised by the Buddha that she 
will always “see” him in the future. Both texts seem to be referring clearly to the 
meditation practice buddhdnusmrti, even though the Srimala describes it as the super- 
natural manifestation of an “other” being. 

Wayman, pp. 64-66. The ten vows are a guide to basic Mahayana Buddhist conduct. 
On the Chinese translations, see Wayman, p. 9; on the original Indian text, see pages 
1-2 and 5. 

Wayman translates “inconceivable transference”; on these concepts, see Lion’s Roar, 
pp. 82-86, and n. 58 on p. 85; also pp. 28-3! and 34. Gunabhadra’s text says “incon- 
ceivable transformation,” pu-szu-i pien-i: probably acintya-parindma. Bodhiruci has 
only pien-i. “Body made of mind” is i-sheng-shen: manomaya-kaya. 

Wayman, p. 29, also observes that, according to the Mahavastu, a text belonging to 
the Lokottaravada school, when a Tathagata is born he causes no pain to his mother 
because he comes forth from her body with a body made of mind. 

For discussions see: Visuddhimagga (Path of Purification), pp. 409-10, 414-15, 444; 
L’Abhidharmakosa, Vol. 5, Ch. 7, pp. 112-115; Traité, IV, pp. 1906-7. See also: 
Digha-nikaya, |, p. 77; Il, p. 213; Kathavatthu (London, 1894-97), p. 343; 
Milindapanha (London, 1962), p. 343. 

The Visuddhimagga lists 10 rddhi (Pali iddhi: Path of Purification, pp. 414-20; 
variant lists appear in other Pali sources): 1) when by resolve one person appears as 
many; 2) transformation into various shapes (vikurvana, Pali vikubbanda); 3) mentally 
creating something, as projecting a mentally created body from one’s physical body 
(manomaya), 4) the success of knowledge, as when eliminating passions through 
insight knowledge; 5) the success of concentration, as in the inhibition of hindrances 
through the stages of dhyana meditation; 6) equanimity when meditating on repulsive 
objects; 7) travelling through the air as birds, deities, etc., can because of karma; 8) 
travelling through the air as the result of merit, as the cakravartin does; 9) magical 
arts, as when one uses spells to fly through the air, show forms in the sky, etc. 
(vidyamaya, Pali vijjamayd); 10) success of right application, as in the banishment of 
sensual desire by renunciation —The assumption that the attainment of extraordinary 
levels of understanding of reality naturally entail the attainment of extraordinary 
powers is common to ancient Indian thought. It has been a Buddhist assumption since 
the days of the founder, to judge by the literary record. This should occasion no 
embarrassment. The implication is, simply, that one who knows reality is totally in 
harmony with truth on a cosmic scale, and thus what appear to be indefatigable 
limitations on human action for most people are not held to be so for the knower. See 
W.N. Brown, “The Metaphysics of the Truth Act (*Satyakriya), Mélanges d’Indian- 
isme a la Mémoire de Louis Renou (Paris, 1968), pp. 174-5; and Paravahera 
Vajirafiana Mahathera, Buddhist Meditation, Colombo, 1962, p. 422. Buddhists have 
attempted to distinguish between those who acquire and practice supernormal powers 
for unworthy goals, and those who practice them without attachment and thus for 
non-selfish reasons. See P. Demiéville, “Sur la mémoire des existences antérieures,” 
Bulletin de l'Ecole Francaise d’Extréme Orient, 27, 1927, pp. 289-91. 

One should use the Artsnd (Pali kasina), which are “devices” used as meditation 
objects. There are ten, representing four elements (earth, water, fire, air), four colors 
(blue, yellow, red, white), space and consciousness. One makes a blue disc, for 
example, gazes at it, fixes the image in the mind—visualizes it—and uses it to induce 
samadhi, deep concentration. See Buddhist Meditation, pp. 139-165. 

Ibid., p. 440; Digha-nikaya, I, p. 77. 
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L’Abhidharmakosa, Vol. 5, Ch. 7, pp. 119-120. The Abhidharmakosa recognizes two 
classes of rddhi: that of changing places (gamana) and that of creation (nirmita): 
ibid., p. 113. The Bodhisatrvabhimi also knows two rddhi (which can be manifested 
in various ways): transformation (parindmiki) and creation (nairmaniki): Har Dayal, 
Bodhisattva Doctrine, pp. 113-16. 

Path of Purification, p. 412; Buddhist Meditation, p. 429. 

Lists of five and of six are known in Mahayana and in Hinayana texts. The five are: 1) 
rddhi, 2) divine hearing, 3) knowledge of others’ thoughts, 4) recollection of former 
existences, 5) divine eye, or knowledge of the death and rebirth of others; the sixth is 
the knowledge that the influences (dsravas) have been destroyed. For useful sum- 
maries and references, see Buddhist Meditation, pp. 441-453, and Har Dayal, Bod- 
hisattva Doctrine, pp. 106ff.—The first five abhijfid are accessible to Buddhists and 
non-Buddhists, but they are said to be inferior attainments in one not on the Buddhist 
path. 

Traité, IV, p. 1826. 

Ibid., p. 1823. See also Har Dayal, op. cit., pp. 114-116, quoting Bodhisattvabhimi 
and other Mahayana texts. 

Traité, IV, pp. 1906-7; and p. 1821. Dharmas which have no fixed characteristics are, 
of course, empty; all the rddhi are to be considered empty, also, for they lack any 
support or basis. The rddhi are as true as anything else, then, since everything is 
equally empty: Traité, HII, p. 1195. See also Astasdhasrikaprajnaparamitasitra (ed. 
P. L. Vaidya, Darbhanga, 1960), pp. 243-44, 252-53, the incident of the appearance 
of Tathagatas to Sadaprarudita while he is in samadhi. 

Traité, If], pp. 1193-4; Lamotte, L Enseignement, pp. 411-13; Thurman, op. cit., pp. 
164—S. 

See Harrison, op.cit., pp. 38ff., especially p. 45; and Traité, III, pp. 1329-62. 
Harrison, op.cit., pp. 45, 46-48. Harrison’s article provides much valuable informa- 
tion on the theory and practice of buddhdnusmrti in early Mahayana Buddhism. 

Ibid., p. 50. Harrison’s article shows that the Pratyutpanna-sitra clearly interprets 
buddhanusmrti in terms of the doctrine of siinyata. He feels that the Pratyutpannasi- 
tra criticizes the “materialist” interpretation of buddhdnusmrti found in the Sukhdva- 
tivyiha. He points out that the Sukhdvativyiiha asserts that the appearance of 
Amitabha to the faithful is not like that of a magically created (nirmita) body; it is an 
actual event. He also observes that Bodhisattva Dharmodgata resolves that all beings 
in his Buddha-ksetra will possess the abhijfid, but that the Pratyutpanna sees no need 
for the attainment of magic powers, for one can do everything necessary to meet the 
Buddha with the mind alone. The Pratyutpanna emphasizes samadhi exclusively. But 
then Harrison concludes that the association of buddhdnusmrti with the abhijfd 
necessarily implies a “materialist” interpretation of all these experiences. This may 
indeed be so in the Sukhdvativyitha, but I hope my essay demonstrates that this is not 
at all the case with the Mahdratnakiita siitras, which see abhijfd and rddhi as well as 
samadhi in the light of sunyatd. 

Other Sanskrit terms used are: satyavacana, satyavadya, satyadhisthana, satyopava- 
cana, satyavdkya, satyasravana. See W. N. Brown, op.cit., p. 171, quoting E. W. 
Burlingame, “The Act of Truth (saccakiriya): A Hindu Spell and its Employment as a 
Psychic Motif in Hindu Fiction,” Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1917, pp. 
429-67. 

For references, see Burlingame, op.cit.,; Brown, op.cit., pp. 171-78; Brown, “The 
Basis for the Hindu Act of Truth,” Review of Religion, Nov. 1940, pp. 36-45; Alex 
Wayman, “The Hindu-Buddhist Rite of Truth—an Interpretation,” Studies in Indian 
Linguistics (Prof. M. B. Emeneau Sastipurti Volume), Poona, 1968, pp. 365-69; 
examples in Milindapariha, pp. 119-123; Astasahasrikaprajnaparamita, pp. 382-85; 
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Prajnaparamita-ratnagunasamcayagatha, ed. A. Yuyama, Cambridge, 1976, pp. 
82-84. 


82 Brown, “Basis ...,” p. 39. 


83 Brown, “Metaphysics ...,” pp. 174-5, cites Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, 1.4.10, and 
Mundaka Upanisad, 2.2.2. 


84 Brown, “Basis ...,” p. 39, and “Metaphysics ...,” p. 172: Damayanti’s affirmation of 
devotion to her future husband Nala in Mahabharata, II1.52-79. Milindadaha, pp. 
121-22: Bindumati, the prostitute of Pataliputra, affirms the perfect freedom from 
discrimination between rich and poor, high and low, with which she performs her ser- 
vices. 


85 Wayman, “Hindu-Buddhist Rite of Truth ...,” p. 368. 
86 Pure Gift Sutra: T.12.338, p. 93.b.8-12. See p. 33 above. 


Chinese glossary 


chuan nti shen #& & & 

fa chieh 7E FL 

fa shen 7 & 
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fan hsing & 47 ; 

Fo shuo a she shih wang nii a shu ta p’u sa ching 
(ie Be Bal Fe] BE Ee Bi EH EH 

Fo shuo fan chih nii shou i ching # it #5 & FY BE 

Fo shuo hsii ma t’i p’u sa ching (# 27 2 |t: He 2 BE HX 

Fo shuo li kou shih nii ching #@ #t BE SR He & 

Fo shuo wu kuo hsien nii ching #@ Zt # J BX M 

Hsii ma t’i ching 2B PA #2 

hua jen (4, A 

hua sheng {/ AE 

huan hua jen 4) {t; A 

i sheng shen %& 44; ] 

kan lu ++ 3& 

kung 4 

nieh p’an 7! 4& 

nien ching fa < 4 j& 

nien (yii) fo &  # 

niijen tai“ A fe 

p’an yiian 9 & 

pen chi A 

pien ch’eng nan tzu # AK 3S 

pien i B 4 

pien wei nan tzu # Fi FR -y- 

pu szuipieni 1. # ix & Y 

san mei ~~. && 

se shen ff, Et 

shen tsu #7 fe 
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shen t’ung ## Hi 
sheng szu /{: YE 
shih chi pu szuichieh B Me 4. 1h ae A 
shih erh yiian -{- 2. #%& 
Ta pao chi ching, Ching hsin tung nii hui 4 PY fH A ARG te BY 
Ta pao chi ching, Heng ho shang yu p’o i hui A ?¥ AM 4% fri Yo |. HK 
Ta pao chi ching, Miao hui t’ung nii hui K PY #& AS eb Be | 
Ta pao chi ching, Wu kuo shih p’u sa ying pien hui 
A A RM Ra He OE eH 
Te wu kuo nii ching 7.; t HR %& #6 
titzu a3 + 
voloni be # Je 
tou t’o 58 bE 
tsung ch’ih #4 
tzu jan && 
wu hsin #€ +L 
wu sheng (ché) #& /f: 4% 
wu so chu 4 Fh 4% 
wu So té #E Fir $3 
wu so ts’ung sheng fa jen ft Ar HK 7k HE 
wu wei #% FF 
wu yu nii jen chih ming #€ 4% Az % 
yin f= 
yu p’oi fe # Hh 
yu wei 47 & 
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WHAT, IF ANYTHING, IS 
MAHAYANA BUDDHISM?* 


Problem of definitions and classifications 
Jonathan A. Silk 
Sources: Numen 49, 4 (2002): 355-405. 


Summary 


This study investigates some problems regarding the definition of Mahayana 
Buddhism. Tracing the history of the notion in modern scholarship, it pays 
particular attention to the question of the relation between Mahayana and so- 
called Hinayana or Sectarian Buddhism. Finding the commonly used methods of 
classification which rely on necessary and sufficient conditions to be inadequate 
to the task, it suggests the alternative employment of polythetic classification, a 
method which permits a constantly variable set of questions and data to be taken 
into account in the most flexible and accommodating manner. 


Any attempt to focus on a given object of study presupposes, in the very first 
place, the ability to recognize that relevant object, to distinguish it from the 
surrounding world, that is, to define the object. And any attempt to sort or order 
more than one object requires us to classify those multiple objects. Thus, our 
very attempts to perceive the world around us require us to define and to clas- 
sify. 

Usually, of course, we have no need to consciously reflect on the definitions 
and classifications we employ. But when we are unsure of the status of an 
object, when we think there may be some errors in the way objects are organ- 
ized, when we encounter some apparent disagreement with those with whom we 
are attempting to communicate concerning an object, or when the very identity 
or even existence of an object is in question, then we must resort to explicit 
strategies of definition and classification in order to clarify the discussion. 

The identity and the status of Mahayana Buddhism are points very much in 
question, and it is virtually self-evident that communication concerning 
Mahayana Buddhism occasions many disagreements. Therefore, the need for the 
definition and classification of Mahayana Buddhism is obvious. But how we 
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should approach such definition and classification is somewhat less plain. For it 
is basically true that in order to define an object one must have some fundamen- 
tal sense of what it is. I cannot know that my definition of apples must accom- 
modate MacIntosh, Red Delicious and Fuji, but not navel oranges, unless I know 
beforehand that the former are apples and the latter is not. And yet, this process 
must be more than circular. I must be able to refine my understanding and my 
definition, to correct misclassifications or even alter entirely the basis of the 
classificatory scheme as my familiarity with my object of study grows. How this 
process may begin in the first place is a question primarily for cognitive scien- 
tists, and need not concern us here. We may accept as an irreducible given that 
an object of study exists, which has been labeled “Mahayana Buddhism,” and 
that certain senses of its definition and classification are and have been held by 
students of this object. We may therefore fruitfully begin by examining some of 
these ideas.! 

An apparently fundamental presupposition in at least most of the conceptual- 
izations of Mahayana Buddhism so far is that it is one pole of a binary set, that 
is, it is seen in opposition to something else, some other form of Buddhism. The 
question then arises how the two are related. Depending on who is talking, the 
opposite pole may sometimes or even usually be called “Hinayana,” or by those 
with somewhat more historical awareness denoted by such names as Sectarian 
Buddhism, Nikaya Buddhism, Conservative Buddhism, Sravakayana, and 
recently Mainstream Buddhism (or similar terms in other languages). Whatever 
the names used, the conceptualization is often basically as follows: First, there is 
an older portion of monastic Buddhism, usually felt to be conservative, closer to 
the source, which emphasizes a personal liberation from samsara accessible only 
to the monk who can devote himself to intensive meditation practice, and so on. 
This is the Buddhism whose modern living representative is the Theravada 
school, and when the term is used it is this which is called Hinayana, the small, 
or more literally inferior, vehicle. 

The opposite of this, the Mahayana or great, superior vehicle, is opposite in 
every way. As portrayed by its partisans, Mahayana Buddhism can be presented 
as a sort of Reformation, in which the decayed parts of the old tradition are 
rejected in favor of new, positive innovations, although these innovations are of 
course wholly in concert with the original and authentic core intentions of 
Sakyamuni’s Buddhism. The selfishness of the old monastic, world-denying 
search for escape from rebirth is replaced by the bodhisattva ideal. The bod- 
hisattva is the polar opposite of the Hinayana monk, and this Mahayana Bud- 
dhist hero, active in the world, must work tirelessly for the liberation from 
suffering of all beings, because he knows that there is no difference between all 
beings and himself. Thus portrayed Mahayana Buddhism is at once both a time- 
less, universal truth, a path to liberation for all, monk and layperson (man or 
woman) alike, and a replacement for the older, limited, indeed inferior, 
Hinayana path. 

It almost goes without saying that there are too many objections to this 
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picture, this caricature, really, of Mahayana and Hinayana to list them all. 
Among the problems we might number the question of whether this account 
claims to be history. History happens in time, of course, and Mahayana Bud- 
dhism so presented seems to be timeless. How can the timeless occur in history? 
Another objection might be simply that the picture of Hinayana presented here is 
not accurate, a view taken by many modern partisans of Theravada Buddhism, 
for example, who nevertheless may accept the basic binary scenario. That such 
view are prevalent is easily demonstrated. 

The late Professor André Bareau, in his article on “Hinayana Buddhism” in 
the Encyclopedia of Religion, promoted as a new standard reference, wrote: 


The term Hinaydna refers to the group of Buddhist schools or sects that 
appeared before the beginning of the common era and those directly 
derived from them. The word Hinaydna . .. is pejorative. It was applied 
disdainfully to these early forms of Buddhism by the followers of the 
great reformist movement that arose just at the beginning of the 
common era, which referred to itself as the Mahayana. ... It would be 
more correct to give the name “early Buddhism” to what is called 
Hinayana, for the term denotes the whole collection of the most ancient 
forms of Buddhism: those earlier than the rise of the Mahayana and 
those that share the same inspiration as these and have the same ideal, 
namely the arhat.’ 


Yet other formulations are more abstract, less quasi-historical. A look at 
several standard sources, some rather recent, is instructive. The Bukkyo Daijii 
says: 


Daijo. Mahayana. In contrast to Shojo [*Hinayana]. The Dharma-gate 
ridden by people of great disposition. Dai means vast, Jo means carry- 
ing. So, this is the Dharma-gate of compassion and wisdom, self-benefit 
and benefit for others, which carries the people who have the bod- 
hisattva’s great disposition, depositing them on the other-shore of 
Bodhi-nirvana. ... The Mahayana Doctrine is designated as what is 
preached in order to convert [beings] through this Dharma-gate. In 
opposition to this is the Hinayana, the Dharma-gate of selfish liberation 
which carries the Srivakas and Pratyekabuddhas to the goal of the 
nirvana of destruction. This is designated the Hinayana Doctrine. . . ’ 


Nakamura’s Bukkydgo Daijiten says:* “Great Vehicle. One of the two great 
schools (ryiiha) of Buddhist teachings. Arose in the 1st-2nd centuries. In con- 
trarst to the preceding Buddhism, so-called Hinayana. It is especially character- 
ized by practice which saves others rather than working for its own benefit, and 
thus emphasizes becoming a Buddha. .. .” Oda’s Bukkyo Daijiten says:> “Dai is 
distinguished from Sho [small]. JO means vehicle, and refers to Doctrine, that is 
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the Great Teaching. Hinayana is the teaching which causes [beings] to seek for 
the quiescent nirvana of the wisdom of destruction of the body, within which are 
distinguished the Sravaka and Pratyekabuddha, while the Mahayana is the teach- 
ing which opens up omniscience, within which are distinguished the One 
Vehicle and the Three Vehicles.” In his short description at the beginning of his 
long article “Daijs” in the Hodbdgirin, Hubert Durt states that Mahayana is a 
“Metaphorical term describing the soteriological movement, divided into many 
tendencies, which developed within Buddhism with the aim of promoting the 
conduct of the Bodhisattva as the ideal of practice for the followers of the move- 
ment.” Mochizuki’s Bukky6é Daijiten says:’ “Great Vehicle. In contrast to 
Hinayana. That is, the Dharma-gate which practices the six perfections, saves all 
beings, and converts bodhisattvas who aspire to become buddhas.” It is clear 
from this sample that, at least in our standard sources, the explicit formulations 
of the definition and classification of Mahayana Buddhism almost universally 
contrast it with “Hinayana.” 

But even if we do not use the term Hinayana, which without question is in 
origin intentionally caluminous, is it right to see the structure of Buddhism as 
essentially dichotomous (or if we take another approach which includes the so- 
called Vajrayana, tripartite)? Or from another point of view, is the best way to 
think about-—that is, to try to conceptualize, define and classify—Mahayana 
Buddhism really to divide things into Mahayana and non-Mahayana at all? 

This seems to be the way things have always been done, with Mahayana con- 
trasted either doctrinally or institutionally with Hinayana or Sectarian Bud- 
dhism. And it might even be possible to trace one source of this formulation in 
modern scholarship. Most scholars who have expressed themselves concerning 
the institutional relations between Mahayana and Sectarian Buddhism seem to 
have been motivated by their interpretations of remarks made in the medieval 
period by Chinese pilgrims, travellers from Buddhist China to Buddhist India 
who kept records which report in detail the Mahayana or Hinayana populations 
of various monasteries in India and Indian Central Asia. It is partly on the basis 
of these accounts that Etienne Lamotte, for example, wrote his highly influential 
study on the origins of the Mahayana.° Since the general and overall honesty and 
accuracy of the information in these pilgrim’s records can be verified from 
archaeological and other evidence, there seemed prima facie to be little reason 
to question their accounts. But the interpretation of these documents is not 
always straightforward, and it is perhaps ironic that Auguste Barth, basing his 
ideas of the relationship between the Mahayana and the Hinayana on exactly the 
same accounts, reached conclusions diametrically opposed to those of Lamotte. 

Among the writings of the Chinese traveller-monks Faxian, Xuan-zang and 
Yijing,’ that of Yijing, the Record of Buddhist Practices, dating from 691, is the 
only one which makes a point of carefully defining its terminology. This makes 
it, for us, probably the most important of the available accounts. Yijing’s crucial 
definition runs as follows.'® “Those who worship the Bodhisattvas and read the 
Mahayana Sitras are called the Mahayanists, while those who do not perform 
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these are called the Hinay4anists.” In a phrase immediately preceding that just 
quoted, it seems to be stated that schools or sects may belong to either vehicle, 
and on this basis Junjiro Takakusu already observed over one hundred years 
ago, in the introduction to his translation of Yijing’s work, that “I-Tsing’s state- 
ment seems to imply that one and the same school adheres to the Hinayana in 
one place and to the Mahayana in another; a school does not exclusively belong 
to the one or the other.”'' Only two years later, Auguste Barth offered his 
detailed comments on Yijing in the form of a review of the work of Takakusu 
and Chavannes.’* Discussing Yijing’s statement about the definition of the 
Mahayana, Barth concluded that “there were Mahayanists and Hinayanists in all 
or in almost all the schools.”!? He went on to draw out some of the implications 
of this observation:'* 


The Mahayana thus appears to us as a religious movement with rather 
vague limits, at the same time an internal modification of primitive 
Buddhism and a series of additions to this same Buddhism, alongside 
of which the old foundations were able to subsist more or less intact. 
... It is thus very probable that there are many degrees and varieties in 
the Mahayana, and that it is perhaps something of an illusion to hope 
that, when we define that of Asanga or Vasubandhu, for example, we 
will thereby obtain a formula applicable to all the others. All things 
considered, we can suppose that things here are as they so often are in 
this so unsteady and murky Buddhism, and that the best way of 
explaining the Mahayana is to not try too hard to define it. 


At the same time, however, Barth remained extremely cautious. He sug- 
gested, even argued, that it was in Yijing’s own interests to persuade his audi- 
ence that there was little or no fundamental difference between the Mahayana 
and Hinayana, since Yijing was trying to propagandize among his Chinese com- 
patriots, almost all exclusive Mahayanists, the Vinaya of the Sarvastivada.!> This 
is an insightful observation, and illustrates Barth’s acute sensitivity to the mul- 
tiple factors which could have been at work in the background of the statements 
of any of our witnesses. 

Barth’s approach and his observations seem to have remained unnoticed by 
most scholars until Jean Przyluski, an extremely creative and iconoclastic 
scholar, again remarked on the relation between the Mahayana and Hinayana. 
Having discussed various Mahayana scriptures in his seminal study on the early 
Buddhist Councils, Przyluski concluded:'® 


As rapid and as incomplete as it is, this discussion of the Mahayanist 
canons allows us at least to recognize the insufficiency of the theories 
which have prevailed until now in European learning. The Mahayana 
has long been represented as a unique school which developed from the 
first in the regions of North-west India, from whence it spread to 
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Central and East Asia. It is a subdivision of “Northern Buddhism.” But 
this so-called “Northern Buddhism” is only a geographical expression. 
It already appeared to open minds, like a shower of diverse sects ori- 
ented toward the North, East or West, and more precisely, each sect 
resolves itself in its turn into two distinct parts, one Mahayanist, the 
other Hinayanist. Without doubt one cannot negate the existence of 
aspirations, of great dogmas common to all the Mahayana factions. But 
these convergent tendencies do not cause us to fail to recognize the 
remoteness of the original groups. Our analysis of the canons has 
shown us that there had not been a sole Mahayana issued from the 
Sarvastivada school. One can also speak, up to a certain point, of a 
Dharmaguptaka Mahayana, a Mahasamghika Mahayana, and so on. 
The establishment of this fact, in addition to its obvious historical inter- 
est, has the advantage of allowing us, on many points, a new and more 
precise interpretation of documents and of facts. 


Noting the opinion of Louis Finot that there is some contradiction between 
Yijing’s description of Buddhism in Champa and the epigraphical evidence, 
Przyluski responded as follows:'’ 


The contradiction between the testimony of Yijing and epigraphy is 
only apparent. It seems inexplicable that for such a long time the 
Mahayana has been taken as a 19th sect, separate from the Hinayanistic 
18 sects. But all difficulty disappears at the moment when one admits 
the existence of a Sarvastivadin Mahayana and a Sammitiya 
Mahayana—that is to say, of groups the canon of which was formed 
out of one or many baskets consistent with the doctrine of the Great 
Vehicle and the many Sravakapitakas belonging to the Mulasarvasti- 
vada or Sammitiya proper. 


Soon after the publication of Przyluski’s remarks they and the earlier obser- 
vations of Barth were noticed by Louis de La Vallée Poussin. La Vallée Poussin 
observed that the question of “sect” is a matter of Vinaya, of monastic discip- 
line, and that the designation “school” is a matter of Abhidharma or doctrine. 
“There were in all the sects, in all the groups subject to a certain archaic Vinaya, 
adherents of the two schools, Hinayana and Mahayana, schools which are 
further subdivided into Sautrantikas and so on.”!® 

La Vallée Poussin has clarified a very important distinction here, although 
later scholars have not always followed his lead. Since some confusion seems to 
have been caused heretofore by a certain inconsistency in vocabulary, it is 
perhaps best to clarify our terms. By the term “sect” I follow La Vallée Poussin 
and intend a translation or equivalent of the term nikadya. A nikaya is defined 
strictly speaking not by any doctrine but by adherence to a common set of monas- 
tic rules, a Vinaya. One enters a nikaya or sect through a formal ecclesiastical act 
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of ordination, an upasampada karmavacana. My use of the term “sect” here 
differs, therefore, from at least one established modern usage. A common pre- 
sumption of Western uses of the term “sect” posits a Weberian dichotomy, even 
an antagonism, between Church and sect.'? This is not the case for the sects of 
Indian Buddhism, as I use the term. A// independent institutional groups in Indian 
Buddhism, as defined by their (at least pro forma) allegiance to their own govern- 
ing Vinaya literature, are sects. The Buddhist Church in India is constituted by 
the sects.”? There is no implication here of schism, of an old and established insti- 
tution set off against a new and innovative one.?! 

The term “school,” on the other hand, refers to the notion designated in San- 
skrit by the word vada. Schools are defined primarily by doctrinal character- 
istics, and are associations of those who hold to common teachings and follow 
the same intellectual methods, but they have no institutional existence. A Bud- 
dhist monk must belong to a sect, that is to say, he must have one, unique insti- 
tutional identification determined by the liturgy according to which he was 
ordained.” There is no evidence that there was any kind of Buddhist monk other 
than one associated with a Sectarian ordination lineage until some Chinese Bud- 
dhists began dispensing with full ordination and taking only “bodhisattva pre- 
cepts.”*? To break the ordination lineage in these terms would be to sever 
oneself from the ephemeral continuity which guarantees the authenticity of 
one’s ordination by tracing it back to a teacher ordained directly by the Buddha 
in an unbroken line of teachers, each of whom had in turn received ordination 
from such a properly ordained teacher. Thus the mythology is such that if one’s 
ordination cannot be traced back in a line which begins at Sakyamuni, it is not 
valid. It is again La Vallée Poussin who offers a crucial observation:** 


All the Mahayanists who are pravrajita [renunciants] renounced the 
world entering into one of the ancient sects——A monk, submitting to 
the disciplinary code (Vinaya) of the sect into which he was received, is 
‘touched by grace’ and undertakes the resolution to become a buddha. 
Will he reject his Vinaya?-—‘If he thinks or says “A future buddha has 
nothing to do with learning or observing the law of the Vehicle of 
Sravakas,” he commits a sin of pollution (klista apatti).’ 


In the same study, La Vallée Poussin concluded thus.” 


From the disciplinary point of view, the Mahayana is not autonomous. 
The adherents of the Mahayana are monks of the Mahasarnghika, 
Dharmaguptaka, Sarvastivadin and other traditions, who undertake the 
vows and rules of the bodhisattvas without abandoning the monastic 
vows and rules fixed by the tradition with which they are associated on 
the day of their Upasampad [full ordination]. In the same way, at all 
times every bhiksu was authorized to undertake the vows of the dhita- 
gunas.... 
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The Mahayana, in principle and in its origins, is only a ‘particular 
devotional practice,’ precisely a certain sort of mystical life of which 
the center is the doctrine of pure love for all creatures: this mystical 
life, like the mystical life of ancient Buddhism which was oriented 
toward Nirvana and personal salvation, has for its necessary support the 
keeping of the moral laws, the monastic code. The Mahayana is thus 
perfectly orthodox and would have been able to recruit adepts among 
those monks most attached to the old disciplinary rule. 


After the time of La Vallée Poussin, few indeed are the scholars who seem to 
have noticed these observations or pursued the study of the Mahayana with an 
eye on this hypothesis. One scholar who has, however, paid attention to the 
hypotheses of La Vallée Poussin is Heinz Bechert.”* I think, however, that 
Bechert has gone beyond where his evidence leads him. He writes, for 
example:’ 


We learn from the accounts of Chinese pilgrims, and from the Indian 
Buddhist sources themselves, that there had been Mahayanic groups in 
various nikayas. Thus, a late text like the Kriyasangrahapafijika still 
emphasizes that the adherents of Mahayana must undergo the ordina- 
tion or upasampada as prescribed by their nikaya before being intro- 
duced as Mahayana monks by another formal act. Thus, the outside 
forms of the old nikayas were preserved, though they did not retain 
their original importance. 


The claim that the old nikayas did not retain their original importance is not 
defended, and as far as I know there is little evidence that would suggest this is 
true. What is more, without specifying what we think “their original importance” 
was, how would we begin to investigate whether this may or may not have been 
retained? In another formulation, Bechert has suggested the following:”* 


For those who accepted Mahayana, their allegiance to their nikaya was 
of quite a different nature from that of a Hinay4nist: it was the obser- 
vance of a vinaya tradition which made them members of the Sangha, 
but it no longer necessarily included the acceptance of the specific doc- 
trinal viewpoints of the particular nikaya. In the context of Mahayana, 
the traditional doctrinal controversies of the nikayas had lost much of 
their importance and, thus, as a rule, one would not give up allegiance 
to one’s nikaya on account of becoming a follower of Mahayanistic 
doctrines originating with monks ordained in the tradition of another 
nikaya. 


Whether or not this is partially or even totally true, | know of no evidence which 
might decide the matter either way, and neither does Bechert provide any. It is 
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worth keeping firmly in mind that we almost always wish to say more than the 
available evidence actually allows. These are urges which, if not resisted, will 
almost surely lead our studies astray.” 

One thing that the approaches mentioned above have in common is their 
implicit assumption that the concept of Mahayana movements is meaningful, but 
only in the context of some contrast with what is not Mahayana. This is gener- 
ally understood to refer to pre-Mahayana Buddhism, although it need not, and I 
think in very many cases in fact certainly does not. This non-Mahayana Bud- 
dhism is often designated in modern writing “Hinayana.” I think it is quite 
certain, however, that the referent of the term “Hinayana,” when it occurs in 
Buddhist texts themselves, is never any existent institution or organization, but a 
rhetorical fiction. We can say rather freely, but I think quite accurately, that 
“Hinayana” designates “whomever we, the speakers, do not at the present 
moment agree with doctrinally or otherwise here in our discussion.”*? Although 
the example is not from the earliest period, the scholar Asanga’s comment in his 
Mahayanasiitralamkara “That which is inferior (namely, the Hinayana) is truly 
inferior,’’' can hardly be construed as referring to an actual, specific, and institu- 
tionally identifiable group of Hinayana Buddhists. In addition, the rhetorical 
context in which we find such references suggests that such “enemies” were 
imagined to be contemporary, which in turn is a strong indication that whatever 
“Hinayana” might refer to, it is not pre-Mahayana Buddhism as such. A funda- 
mental error is thus made when we imagine references to “Hinayana” in 
Mahayana literature to apply to so-called Sectarian Buddhism, much less to 
Early Buddhism.” 

It may be largely due to the numerous vitriolic references in Mahayana liter- 
ature to the “inferior vehicle” that some scholars, such as Stephen Kent, have 
found it hard to believe that there could be any sort of continuity between Sec- 
tarian Buddhism and the Mahayana.** This misunderstanding is based on a series 
of erroneous identifications, which we can encapsulate as the equation: 
Hinayana = Sravakayana = actual identifiable nikayas. Sasaki Shizuka points to 
the equally erroneous equation: srdvakaydna = sravaka = bhiksu.** While it is 
probably true that all srdvakas are bhiksus,*> the reverse certainly does not 
follow. The polemical attacks on srdvakas that we find in some, although cer- 
tainly far from all, Mahayana scriptures should be understood as a criticism not 
of all monks but of those who do not accept the Mahayana doctrines. Since the 
term Hinayana is not an institutional label but an ideological one, we might even 
loosely translate it as “small-minded.” The term embodies a criticism of certain 
types of thinking and of certain views, but does not refer to institutional affilia- 
tions. { therefore strongly doubt, pace Kent, that the Mahayana literature which 
criticizes the Hinayana is a product of sectarians who isolated themselves, or 
were isolated, physically or institutionally. Rather, I would suggest that it is a 
product of groups which doctrinally opposed other groups, quite possibly within 
one and the same community or group of communities. 

If Mahayana Buddhism is not institutionally separate from the sects of Sec- 
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tarian Buddhism, and if it might exist in some form more tangible than a set of 
abstract doctrinal ideas, how then can we define it, how can we locate it? Let us 
posit that Mahayana Buddhists were the authors of Mahayana scriptures, and a 
Mahayana community was a community of such authors. One immediate and 
fundamental result of this formulation is that we must stop referring, at the very 
least provisionally, to “the Mahayana” in the singular. Until and unless we can 
establish affinities between texts, and therefore begin to identify broader 
communities, we must—provisionally—suppose each scripture to represent a 
different community, a different Mahayana.*° We should note here that if each 
Mahayana scripture represents a different Mahayana community, we have gone 
farther in the direction of diversity than Barth, Przyluski, La Vallée Poussin, and 
others who suggested that we think in terms of Sectarian Mahayanas, a 
Sarvastivada Mahayana, a Dharmaguptaka Mahayana and so forth. In fact, 
theoretically speaking we might even go farther still and say, with modern theo- 
rists, that each reading of a work which produces a new interpretation allows, 
although it does not necessitate, the creation of a new community. Radical re- 
readings, which amount to re-writings, may indeed create new communities, but 
access to this level of the tradition(s) is certainly impossible to obtain and so, 
from a practical point of view, we are surely justified in accepting the generali- 
ties of a given text as an integral unit, at least as a starting point. 

If each Mahayana scripture denotes a Mahayana community, we must next 
ask ourselves: What, then, is a Mahayana scripture? As, again, only a starting 
point, a very practical and reasonable answer is to posit that those scriptures 
identified by tradition, for instance in the Tibetan and Chinese canonical collec- 
tions, as Mahayana sutras should be so considered.”’ In fact, efforts to second- 
guess such traditional attributions are virtually always based on preconceptions 
modern scholars hold concerning the nature of the Mahayana, and almost never 
on a considered and methodologically sophisticated approach to the sources. 

I have mentioned that I think it more helpful, if not more accurate, to refer to 
multiple Mahayana groups, to communities of the early Mahayana, rather than 
to employ the definite article “the” before the word Mahayana. Since I have 
defined these communities by the texts they produced, which are of course mul- 
tiple, it is natural that we should speak of these Mahayanas in the plural. It is a 
possible but not certain hypothesis that there were actual people, perhaps monks, 
arranged in multiple groups sharing Mahayanistic ideologies. It is again pos- 
sible, but not certain, that various monastic communities distributed geographi- 
cally over India on the one hand, and associated with different sects of Sectarian 
Buddhism on the other, produced different varieties of early Mahayana Bud- 
dhism. If this is so, almost certainly, then, later on there was a kind of leveling, 
perhaps by the time of Nagarjuna, leading to a more generalized “Mahayana,” in 
which originally distinct sources were treated and utilized equally.** The sugges- 
tion of this type of diversity in the early stages of the movement is in harmony 
with the fact that, while apparently having some characteristics in common, 
various early Mahayana siitras express somewhat, and sometimes radically, 
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different points of view, and often seem to have been written in response to 
diverse stimuli. For example, the tenor of such (apparently) early siitras as the 
Kasyapaparivarta and the Rastrapdlapariprcchd on the one hand seems to have 
little in common with the logic and rhetoric behind the likewise putatively early 
Pratyutpannasam mukhavasthita, AstasGhasrika Prajhaparamita or Saddharma- 
pundarika on the other. 

When we read this siltra literature, we should make an attempt to pay particu- 
lar attention to its lateral internal stratification. By this I intend an analogy to 
archaeology, and would suggest that we should be able to distinguish not only 
vertical, which is to say chronological, layers, one text being later than another, 
but different horizontal strata of texts which may be more or less contemporane- 
ous. Texts dating to the same period may still belong to different lineages, and 
may be the products of distinct communities. Many scholars seem, perhaps 
without properly having considered the matter, to have tried to fit all Mahayana 
literature (or more honestly, the small portion of it with which they are familiar) 
into one chronological progression, with little regard for the possibility that we 
may be dealing not with one tradition but with many. A conflation of the mul- 
tiple traditions of Mahayana literature into “the” Mahayana, that is into a unitary 
and monolithic entity, inevitably produces considerable confusion and apparent 
contradiction.” 

The very nature of this approach, letting the many texts define the communit- 
ies which are grouped together under the general rubric of Mahayana, means on 
the one hand that the community of concerns which we may extract from a 
single text cannot represent more than one aspect of the many faceted 
Mahayana. On the other hand, it suggests that a simultaneous study of multiple 
texts might detect generalized patterns, but is unlikely to uncover the worldview 
of a particular community of authors. It seems reasonable then that we might 
speak about the Mahayana ideology imagined by one text or group of texts 
without prejudicing the Mahayana ideology we may be able to extract from 
other sources. Where there is overlap between this ideology and that found in 
other (early) Mahayana scriptures, we may dare to speak of these overlapping 
features as characteristic of some generalized Mahayana doctrine. There will be 
other features which, while allowing us to group our texts together into, and as 
representing, a community of concerns, at the same time set this community 
apart from others. 

In addition to the problem of the multiplicity of texts, we must also confront 
the problem of the inherently fluid state of any single text itself. If we insist 
upon the vertical and horizontal stratification of the stitra literature, are we justi- 
fied in treating admittedly diverse sources such as late Sanskrit manuscripts, 
multiple Chinese and Tibetan translations, and other types of evidence, as a 
single unit? Must we not rather treat each and every element in isolation? One 
practical solution to the potential infinite regress we confront here is to treat as 
representative of an imagined authorial community those materials which have a 
community of character or of value. To treat as a unit materials which we may 
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identify with each other conceptually means that we may well be dealing occa- 
sionally with chronologically and geographically heterogeneous materials, and 
we must keep this fact in mind.” 

Given that the sources through which we might locate Indian Mahayana Bud- 
dhism and its communities are by definition its texts, it ts natural that in investi- 
gating the origins and early history of the Mahayana movement we should wish 
to avail ourselves of the earliest accessible evidence. Unfortunately, we have 
absolutely no reliable way of determining in just what that might consist. For 
despite a rather facile application of the designation “early Mahayana,” this 
usage is rather disingenuous. The reason lies in the fact that we have very little 
idea about either what sources belong to the earliest period of the Mahayana 
movement, or even how we might find that out. There may in fact be good cir- 
cumstantial grounds for assuming, as Paul Harrison has suggested,*’ that none of 
the extant examples of Mahayana literature date, in the form in which we have 
them, to the period of the movement’s rise, and so even the very earliest recov- 
erable materials must in some sense be called “medieval” (in the chronological 
sense).*? Almost the only hint we get to the relative chronology of comparatively 
old Mahayana materials comes from their Chinese translations, dating back to 
roughly the second and third centuries C.E. What makes us suspect that the liter- 
ature is older still is the impression we get from this material (which is, admit- 
tedly, not always easy to understand) that it already represents a considerable 
degree of sophistication and development, rather than recording the first few 
rough steps toward an expression of a new and raw set of ideas. If this impres- 
sion is right, we will probably never have access to the oldest stratum of the 
Mahayana tradition’s literary expressions. This is a crucial point, since in fact 
the tradition’s literary remains are virtually all we have. Whatever archeological 
or other evidence we might wish to employ can be contextualized and given 
meaning only through an examination of the tradition’s literature. 

Because the content of Mahayana texts shows a very high degree of familiar- 
ity—we might say a total familiarity—with virtually all aspects of Sectarian 
Buddhist thought and literature, it is very difficult to believe that the authors of 
these texts, the de facto representatives of the Mahayana communities, were 
other than educated monks. It is difficult to imagine that the Mahayana siitras 
could have been written by anyone other than such monks or, more likely, 
communities of such monks. If we follow the classical reasoning as expressed in 
the normative Vinaya literature, the only way to become a monk would have 
been through an orthodox ordination lineage, one which traces its imprimatur 
directly back to Sakyamuni Buddha. At a very early period, perhaps by the time 
of the so-called Second Council (although we cannot be sure about this), there 
would have been no way to become a monk except through orthodox ordination 
into one of the sectarian Vinaya traditions. Unless there existed a tradition 
of which we are totally ignorant—and this is far from impossible—the only 
way for one to become a monk (or nun) in the Indian Buddhist context was 
through orthodox ordination. If we follow the assumptions just articulated, the 
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immediate implication is that all authors of Mahayana sitras, that is to say all 
those who made up the communities we have defined as representative of the 
early Mahayana, were at one time members of orthodox ordination lineages, 
members of sects as I have defined them above. 

Could the monk-authors of these texts, our prototypical early Mahayanists, 
have split from those ordination lineages and the sects they defined? What 
would it mean to leave such a sect and start another sect, given that the norma- 
tively defined ordination lineage could not—in its own terms—be broken? 
Without a Vinaya of their own, the breakaway monks would have been unable 
to carry out further ordinations of new monks in their own lineage. If correct, 
this suggests that most probably it would not have been possible, in an Indian 
Buddhist context, for one to become a Buddhist monk at all without ordination 
in an orthodox ordination lineage. Again, if this is true, Mahayana communities 
could not have become institutionally independent of Sectarian communities, for 
they would have had no way of effecting the continuity of the movement other 
than by conversion of already ordained monks. Such an approach to the mainte- 
nance of a religious community, while not uninstanced in world religions, is 
relatively rare, and difficult to maintain. Moreover, if these Mahayanists were 
either doctrinal rebels or reactionaries—which is also far from sure—how could 
they have coexisted with their sectarian brethren? Would it have been necessary 
to establish a new sect in order to freely profess their new doctrines and beliefs? 
It would not, if dissent in matters of doctrine was permissible. 

The way in which sectarian affiliations are decided is not necessarily con- 
nected with questions of doctrine. An institutional split in a Buddhist community 
is technically termed samghabheda. It has been suggested at least since the time 
of the Meiji period Japanese scholar Maeda Eun that early and fundamental 
Mahayana doctrines have much in common with the teachings of the 
Mahasamghika sect.* It is therefore of great interest to notice the 
Mahasamghika definition of samghabheda as offered in the Mahasamghika 
Vinaya. Samghabheda is constituted by a failure of all the monks resident in the 
same sacred enclosure (sima) to communally hold the uposatha rite.“ Differ- 
ences over doctrine are not grounds for samghabheda in the Mahasamghika 
Vinaya. In fact, what appears to be a contrast with the views of other sects, some 
of which allow doctrinal disputes to split the community (cakrabheda), has been 
shown by Shizuka Sasaki to be in reality a virtual universality of opinion that the 
only true cause of schism, at least in the times after the Buddha’s nirvana, is 
failure to hold joint rituals (karmabheda).* On the other hand, this virtual uni- 
formity of opinion suggests that the explicit position of the Mahasarnghika in 
this regard cannot serve as evidence for its particular connection with a nascent 
Mahayana movement. 

We have been concerned so far mostly with generalities of received wisdom, 
accepted ideas which I suggest can no longer be accepted. It might be helpful to 
briefly indicate here in particular why I have found myself unable to accept 
many of the ideas of perhaps the two most influential recent scholars of 
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Mahayana history, Hirakawa Akira and Etienne Lamotte. The most characteris- 
tic ideas of Hirakawa and Lamotte are, respectively, that stipa worship implies a 
lay community at the heart of the earliest Mahayana, and that Mahayana texts 
are anti-clerical. At least for Lamotte, moreover, these two ideas are not 
unrelated. 

According to Buddhist canon law, the putatively normative stipulations of the 
Vinayas, the distinction between laity and monastics is defined by the difference 
in the precepts they take. A monk has taken the primary and secondary initia- 
tions (pravrajya and upasampada), and has vowed to uphold a set of monastic 
rules (the pratimoksa). A lay follower of Buddhism has taken the three refuges 
(in the Buddha, Dharma and Sangha) and perhaps five, or eight, vows. In addi- 
tion, the layman or laywoman may vow to give up not only forbidden sexual 
activity but all sexual activity whatsoever. One who takes the three refuges, or 
more, is called an updsaka (male lay disciple) or updsikd (female lay disciple).*° 
There would in addition of course be those who casually gave alms and so forth, 
but these are not considered or recognized to be Buddhist lay supporters in any 
formal way. In spite of the availability of this terminology, many Mahayana 
sutras generally seem to prefer the set of terms pravrajita and grhastha, that is, 
renunciant and householder, a distinction that requires separate discussion. 

Richard Robinson has suggested that rather than these technical and strict cat- 
egories a more useful distinction is that between “laicizing” and “monachizing,” 
and “secularizing” and “asceticizing.”*’ By this Robinson means to emphasize 
tendencies toward lay participation or lay control, as opposed to monastic 
control, or a greater concern with worldly activities or values as opposed to the 
values of renunciation and ascetic practice. There is quite a bit of grey space in 
Robinson’s definition, but it serves to highlight the fact that a strict distinction 
between lay and monastic, regardless of the roles the individuals play in the 
social life of the community, can be misleading. His distinction allows us to 
speak of an asceticized laity, for example a householder who vows to give up 
sex with his wife altogether, or secularized monastics, for example a monk who 
lives at a royal court. 

Lamotte, who strongly advocated the idea that the Mahayana represents the 
triumph of lay aspirations in Buddhism,* used the expression “anti-clerical” to 
characterize early Mahayana sutras, pointing specifically in his influential paper 
on the subject to the Rdastrapalapariprccha, which he calls an “anti-clerical 
tract.””° It is true that the single verse he quotes appears to be a violent criticism 
of monks,” but a glance at the context makes it quite clear that the Rastrapdla- 
pariprcechd is not criticizing monks in general and is far from anti-clerical— 
rather quite the opposite. The text is concerned with (future) evil and degenerate 
monks, and the decay of the true teaching. In this sense the text might be con- 
sidered more a reactionary document than a revolutionary one. What we see here 
is not anti-clericalism, but again rather the opposite: a concern with the purifica- 
tion of the clergy, and the related assertion of its superiority and rightful place as 
the sole legitimate representative of Buddhist orthodoxy. I have addressed this 
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theme in another paper,*' and observe there how pervasive this ideology is in 
Buddhism, not only in Mahayana sutras, but even in earlier canonical texts 
belonging to the Nikaya/Agama corpus. 

If, as I have argued, the Mahayana came into existence and persisted within 
pre-existing Buddhist social and institutional structures, it would follow that all 
monastic members of the Mahayana should have been associated with a tradi- 
tional ordination lineage. I have further suggested that the Mahayana texts must 
have been written by monks, and have defined my notion of a Mahayana 
community as one constituted by the authors of these texts. There may, of 
course, have also (or instead) been another type of Mahayana community, but it 
would be incumbent upon whomever asserted this to be the case to show how 
this could have been so. Hirakawa Akira is probably the most influential of those 
who do not believe the earliest Mahayana to have been a monastic movement, 
and he suggests that formal Mahayana Buddhist social units did exist indepen- 
dently of the traditional sectarian sanghas. He has offered an alternative solution 
to our questions, centering on the suggestion that what made such non-monastic 
Mahayana groups possible was their orientation around stupa worship. 

Hirakawa holds the Mahayana to have been a movement promoted in contrast 
to Nikaya communities by non-ordained people who devoted themselves to 
stupa worship.” One of the main presuppositions behind Hirakawa’s thinking on 
this subject is the contrast between Nikaya Buddhism and the Mahayana, in 
which he was perhaps influenced by the writings of Nalinaksha Dutt.°? The 
importance of this should be clear. If we compare, as we inevitably must, 
Mahayana Buddhism with its ubiquitous background, mistaken ideas about that 
background or pre-existing Buddhism will lead to erroneous conclusions about 
the situation of the Mahayana. In one particular regard I think it is precisely here 
that Hirakawa has gone astray. 

Hirakawa’s ideas are based on a very wide reading in the Vinaya literatures, 
Agamas, and Mahayana sitras. Basically stated, his position is that the 
Mahayana grew out of lay communities institutionally external to the Nikaya 
Buddhist communities. These lay communities grew up around stipas not asso- 
ciated with any Nikaya Buddhist sect, and the lay groups managed and adminis- 
tered the sttipas. Gradually they infiltrated the monastic communities, and in 
response to this there was a transformation within the monastic communities in 
which some of these outside ideas and practices were adopted. This is the 
genesis of the Mahayana. 

Hirakawa’s argument for this theory runs as follows: According to the Maha- 
parinirvana sutra, just before the death of the Buddha he forbade monastic par- 
ticipation in the stipa cult, ruling that this was the domain of the laity. In 
addition, since the cult of the stupa consists in worship offered with flowers, per- 
fumes, dance, and music, it would not have been possible for monks to particip- 
ate, since such activities were forbidden to them by the Vinaya. In addition, the 
fact that there are no inscriptions on stipa sites identifying a stipa as belonging 
to a particular sect proves that stipas were not the domain of the monastic 
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community. All of this shows that, despite some suggestions that the Mahayana 
grew up from within specific sects of Nikaya Buddhism, it could not have been 
Nikaya sect monks who created the Mahayana. It must have been lay people 
who were the managers of the stupas.™* 

Gregory Schopen has shown conclusively that the standard interpretation of 
the Mahaparinirvana sitra’s prohibition of monastic stipa worship is wrong. 
The sitra is far from prohibiting monastic worship of stiipas, since the prohibi- 
tion applies only to participation in the actual funeral ceremony, and moreover 
may apply not to all monks but only to Ananda, and not to all funerals but only 
to that of the Buddha. Be that as it may, it is clear that there are no doctrinal 
grounds, at least in earlier literature, for the idea that monks were prohibited 
from participation in stupa rites. Schopen has also shown elsewhere that in fact 
stipas were a common if not central feature of Indian Buddhist monastery life, 
and that the main stupas of monastic sites did in fact belong to specific sects of 
Sectarian Buddhism.* As far as the prohibition to participate in dance, the offer- 
ing of flowers and so on, Sasaki Shizuka has shown that this rule is not in the 
oldest stratum of the Vinaya tradition, and that even once introduced a specific 
exception was made for offerings to the Buddha, including stipa offerings.” 
Given this, Hirakawa’s argument against the monastic basis of stupa worship 
can be shown to lack evidence, and with this falls the main pillar of his argu- 
ment for the lay origins of the Mahayana. We may mention in addition the idea 
that only lay people would have been able to afford to endow such expensive 
structures as stupas. Here again, Schopen has repeatedly demonstrated that con- 
trary to the impression traditionally derived from a reading of the Vinayas, 
monks were not at all the completely penniless renunciants we sometimes 
romantically like to imagine them to have been. Some monastics seem to have 
been wealthy patrons, and perfectly capable of endowing expensive structures, 
and moreover of recording this fact in inscriptions carved on those structures.*® 

To be fair, Hirakawa has in fact repeatedly offered extremely detailed and 
learned arguments for the theories | have summarily critiqued here. A full 
critique worthy of his arguments would be involved and lengthy, and I am happy 
to refer here to the detailed studies of Sasaki in this regard.°? Moreover, the 
model Hirakawa suggests is not necessarily his alone. A sociological study of a 
new religious movement has clearly stated the presuppositions as follows: 


New movements in religion tend, in the nature of things, to be the 
product of lay initiative. They have often arisen as responses to what 
have been perceived as deficiencies in the clergy, and often as a chal- 
lenge—expressed or implicit—to priestly dominance. In effect, that 
challenge has usually been a demand for opportunities of more open 
access to spiritual resources, accompanied by distrust of complicated 
liturgies and elaborate doctrines which the priests alone are permitted 
to claim fully to understand. The lay impulse has been to seek more 
immediate spiritual help with less of the manipulative apparatus in 
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which priestly classes tend to invest. Consciously or unconsciously, the 
lay movement seeks a reorientation concerning the vital focus of spir- 
itual endeavor (for example, by emphasis on faith rather than on ritual 
performances). Priests seek to preserve orthodoxy and become custodi- 
ans of sacred objects and places. They mark off their purported piety by 
distinctive means of training, by tonsure, dress, and ritual routines, all 
of which lead them to distance themselves from ordinary people and 
everyday affairs which not infrequently they see as mundane, and 
perhaps even as a source of pollution. In such circumstances, laymen 
are sometimes prompted to seek new means by which to acquire pro- 
tection from the untoward and for new sources of reassurance about 
salvation (in whatever form salvation may, in their culture, be con- 
ceived). Such a growing divergence of orientation is likely to be exac- 
erbated if a priesthood—purporting to offer indispensable service—in 
itself becomes cynical, corrupt, and self-indulgent. A process of this 
kind leads a disenchanted laity either to have recourse to competing 
agents who claim to offer assistance toward salvation, or to take 
spiritual affairs into their own hands.°! 


I do not mean to imply that Hirakawa has knowingly borrowed a model from 
the sociology of religion, but rather I want to suggest that this model is 
fundamentally taken for granted in much of the thinking concerning religious 
history, especially that which is seen to relate to the evolution of “sects.” There 
is little point in speculating on the general applicability of the model in religious 
studies as a whole, but even if the model were generally applicable, it would 
remain true that it need not necessarily apply to each and every case. 

Now, even if we posit Mahayana Buddhism as a movement—or, I should 
prefer to say at least for the early Mahayana, movement-s, plural—which has 
doctrinal but no institutional existence as such, which is neither a nikaya, an 
orthodox ordination lineage, nor a vada, a school defined by doctrines, but rather 
a sort of meta-level movement, which drew its adherents from monastic Bud- 
dhism but adherence to which in no way contradicted the established sectarian 
identification of its followers, and which was co-local, compatiable with, and 
existed within, the complex of these Buddhist communities, distinguished from 
non-Mahayana primarily on the level of philosophical doctrine or “systematics,” 
some emphases in practice, forms of literary or artistic expression, and some 
aspects of mythology and cosmology, and even if we accept that it was only in 
this realm of doctrine and rhetoric that Hinayana Buddhism existed, without any 
real-world existence in India or elsewhere, I think our quest for definition has 
still fallen into a maze from which it might not escape. 

Even if we accept that the distinction between Mahayana and non-Mahayana 
we find in the works of Indian authors has, from a descriptive rather than a 
polemical point of view, been ill-drawn, the existence of the very distinction 
itself fixes the basic and hence following questions in a dichotomous frame, 
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setting Mahayana against non-Mahayana. In other words, the question “What is 
Mahayana Buddhism?” still means more or less the same thing as “What is the 
relation between Mahayana and the Buddhism of the sects?” 

By failing to question the very framework which lies behind the dualistic dis- 
tinction which we recognize as very likely nothing more than polemical, we are 
casting the whole question of the identity of Mahayana Buddhism in entirely the 
wrong terms. 

Another way to look at the problem is to suggest that an examination of the 
underlying models of definition and classification which have, albeit no doubt 
subconsciously, guided scholars so far may reveal failures of their theories to 
adequately account for all the relevant data. Since a theory is nothing more than 
a structure or construct within which to organize data, such failures are fatal. An 
examination of the possible models for definition and classification may likewise 
suggest new approaches to the problem. 

Philosophers of language distinguish between two basic types of definitions, 
“Stipulative” definitions and “Lexical” definitions. In the former, one stipulates 
exactly what one means by a certain term, whether or not that sense is intuitive 
or even acceptable to others. In many cases we must rely on stipulative defini- 
tions, and in fields like science and law, they are usually essential. For instance, 
laws or contracts without stipulated definitions are unenforceable and often 
meaningless. On the other hand, for many uses stipulative definitions are obvi- 
ously not what are needed. In most cases, in fact, we could not carry out ordin- 
ary communication if we were to rely on stipulative definitions. What we are 
concerned with in these cases is “lexical” definition. 

Lexical definition is what a dictionary aims for. How is a word most gener- 
ally used? What do most users of a word intend by it? What do they intend it to 
mean? A dictionary aims, among other things, to formalize for us the consensus 
of a word’s usage. One problem, of course, is that this meaning is often 
extremely hard to pin down. The American Heritage Dictionary of the English 
Language, for example, defines “red” as 


Any of a group of colors that may vary in lightness and saturation, 
whose hue resembles that of blood; the hue of the long-wave end of the 
spectrum; one of the additive or light primaries; one of the psychologi- 
cal primary hues, evoked in the normal observer by the long-wave end 
of the spectrum. 


It is clear how deeply contextualized this definition is. “Red” resembles blood. 
How close does something have to be to “resemble” something else? What is the 
“long-wave” end of the light spectrum? How long is long?” The same dictionary 
says that a “hero” is “any man noted for feats of courage or nobility of purpose,” 
or “a person prominent in some event, field, period, or cause by reason of his 
special achievements or contributions.” But what is “nobility of purpose’? Are 
not villains also “prominent”? What is the problem here? 
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One problem is that this type of definition aims at identifying an essence. 
These definitions aim to locate one or a very few characteristics that are defini- 
tive. And this is very problematic. A definition is a description of a class. All 
members of a class are included in that class because the definition applies to 
them. Classes are defined by definitions, and what definitions do is define 
classes. But a definition will not only qualify a given particular for inclusion in 
a class; it must also exclude other instances. A definition tells us what qualifies 
as a member of a class, and also what does not qualify. That is one reason that 
the definition of “hero” has a problem. The word “prominent’”—which the same 
dictionary defines as “widely known”—does not exclude villains. And of course, 
our common usage tells us that villains are not heroes. While this definition is 
perhaps sufficiently inclusive, it is not sufficiently exclusive. 

And what of essences? A good definition lets us make explicit the implicit 
character of the object of the definition, and establish its unity as an object. In 
other words, it allows us to include and exclude appropriately. Generally speak- 
ing, we ordinarily assume that we can do this by locating the definitive features 
or characteristics of the object of our definition, the feature or group of features 
which are necessary and sufficient to determine membership in the class. This is 
what we generally mean by essence. If such features exist, we can establish what 
is called a Monothetic Class (see below). When we are using real language, 
however, we generally do not function in this way. We work, as the dictionary 
quoted above recognizes, by associating resemblances. We work by analogy. 
Something is “red” if it resembles—in the appropriate ways—other things we 
think of as “red.” But how can we formalize that understanding? Or, first, why 
would we want to formalize it? 

Of course, we generally don’t need to formalize definitions. Most readers 
have probably never looked up the word “red” in a dictionary. Why should one? 
We usually only need to resort to definitions in borderline cases, or when there 
is a problem. But sometimes it is important to resort to a definition, and so we 
sometimes do want to formalize our understanding. How can we do this when 
we cannot find an essence, a feature or set of features which is both necessary 
and sufficient to qualify an object for inclusion in a class? 

In developing his philosophy of language, Ludwig Wittgenstein spoke about 
what he called “Family Resemblances” [Philosophical Investigations §67].© 
How do we know, Wittgenstein wondered, that something is a “game.” What 
ties all sorts of games together into a class? Wittgenstein of course was not con- 
cerned to formalize the similarity he spoke about, being primarily interested in 
logical and natural language problems. But a coincidence of intellectual history 
brought together these ideas of Wittgenstein with those of scholars who are con- 
cerned to formalize such “Family Resemblances,” namely the biological taxono- 
mists. The problem for such scholars is really quite simple. What animals (or for 
some, plants) are related to others? What forms a species? The connection 
between Wittgenstein’s ideas and those of the biological taxonomists led to the 
suggestion of utilizing a different approach to classification which does away 
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with the requirement for necessary and sufficient conditions. This approach is 
that of the Polythetic Class. The Polythetic Class, of course, contrasts with the 
Monothetic Class mentioned above. 

In a Polythetic Class, to be considered a member of the class each object 
must possesses a large (but unspecified) number of features or characteristics 
which are considered relevant for membership in that class. And each such set of 
features must be possessed by a large number of members of the class. But——and 
this is the key—there is no set of features which must be possessed by every 
member of the class. There is no one feature or set of features necessary and 
sufficient for inclusion in the class. When a class has no single feature or set of 
features common to all its members, it is called Fully Polythetic. 

This may be expressed in over-simplified form graphically: 


Individuals 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
Characteristics A A A 
B B B 
Cc C Cc 
D D D 
F F 
G G 
H H 


Here individuals 1, 2, 3, 4 form a fully polythetic class, while 5 and 6 form a 
monothetic class. 

One can see how this is an attempt to formalize the notion of Family Resem- 
blances. We can think about it this way: How does one define a “family”? We 
might want to consider features such as marriage or blood relation, but what of 
adopted children? We might want to consider cohabitation, but of course, many 
family members live apart. And so on. Any single feature is open to the chal- 
lenge of counter-example, but at the same time our classification must also 
exclude, so we cannot simply rely on exhaustive listing of possible features, lest 
we be forced therefore to include individuals we want to exclude. So while 
rejecting the “necessary and sufficient features” model, by collecting a large 
number of features we can establish a pattern, a resemblance between indi- 
viduals. And in fact, many numerical taxonomists try to formalize this process to 
the point where it is almost automatic, that is, where the degree of resemblance 
can be calculated numerically. 

There is of course a difference between natural sciences and social or human- 
istic studies. While for the most part natural scientists try to select features 
which are themselves discrete empirical particulars (for instance, does an animal 
have an internal or external skeleton?), even for them an element of the ad hoc 
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remains.°’ Nevertheless, despite a certain ambiguity, in many cases natural sci- 
entists can select monothetically defined features. But for those of us interested 
in studying social phenomena, the very features which we must consider will 
themselves often constitute polythetic classes. 

A particularly good case for the application of this method concerns the 
notion of religion. Religion has been notoriously difficult to define, though it is 
not necessary to recount that history here. Rather we should direct our attention 
to the question of the method of definition. What we want to do, in a nutshell, is 
find a definition which will allow us to include in the class of religion all those 
phenomena which we feel are religions or religious, and exclude those we feel 
are not. In other words, we want to formalize our lexical definitions. Many pre- 
vious attempts have failed because counter-examples could be produced, 
because the suggested definitions excluded individuals we sensed, as users of the 
word “religion,” to be religions, or because they included individuals we felt 
were not religions; that is, they failed either to properly include or properly 
exclude. Sometimes this has caused funny pseudo-problems. Most people con- 
sider Buddhism to be a religion, yet many Buddhists do not consider their object 
of ultimate concern to be God or a god. So, some scholars have suggested that 
Buddhism is not, in fact, a religion, but rather a philosophy. These scholars tried 
to impose a stipulative definition where a lexical definition belonged. But those 
who were willing to let the data direct the theory, instead of letting the theory or 
definition make them manipulate their data, realized therefore that theism is 
obviously not a good touchstone for the definition of a religion. The suggestion 
that Buddhism is not a religion is an example of failure to properly include an 
object in the class. 

On the other hand, if we look to the functionalists, those who suggest that 
religion is what produces meaning and focus in one’s life, what organizes one’s 
social interactions and so on, we have another problem—not this time of inclu- 
sion but of exclusion. A theistic definition did not enable us to include Buddhism 
as a religion, which we want to do. A functional definition, on the other hand, 
may prevent us from excluding American Baseball, for example, from the class 
of religions. For of course, baseball provides a source of great, perhaps even 
ultimate, meaning for many people, it can structure their worldview and their 
social interactions, can produce and focus meaning, and so on. But we should 
expect our definition of religion to exclude baseball, and so while the functional 
features which might determine inclusion in the class are certainly important, 
they cannot be necessary and sufficient. A polythetic approach, on the other 
hand, allows us to incorporate as many features as we feel necessary, without 
making any one particular feature decisive. This is its great strength. 

Before we try to apply this all to the problem of Mahayana Buddhism, let us 
make the assumption, which I think is not radical, that Mahayana Buddhism is a 
kind of Buddhism, and that there are kinds of Buddhism which are not 
Mahayana. But this is not necessarily the same thing as saying that Mahayana is 
a species of Buddhism, an important distinction. For what, indeed, is the relation 
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between Mahayana Buddhism and the rest of Buddhism, or between Mahayana 
and the larger class of Buddhism of which it is a part? 

When defining individual religions or religious traditions, we are usually 
talking about a structurally different type of class than the class of religion. The 
class “religion” qualifies instances for membership purely on what is called by 
the biologists phenetic grounds.” Phenetic relationships are relationships of sim- 
ilarity, which are defined strictly synchronically, since they indicate a product. 
There need be no historical relationship whatsoever between two instances for 
them to both be members of the same class. In the study of religion an instance 
of this type of relation is what we call phenomenological similarity. As van der 
Leeuw has discussed in such interesting detail,” we can talk about instances of 
prayer, of asceticism, and so on in traditions which have had no historical 
contact, and in the same way we can talk about “religions” without implying in 
any way a historical connection between the world’s religions. In other words, 
we can group together instances without regard for their history. Their present 
similarity is what is of interest.’! 

In contrast to this, phyletic relationships show the course of evolution, and 
thus indicate a process. Two individuals related phyletically share some com- 
monly inherited features from a common ancestor, and they may share this 
feature even if their evolutionary paths diverged in the ancient past. If the 
common ancestry is relatively recent, we speak of shared derived character- 
istics,” which link two or more individuals, but separate them from the rest of 
their common ancestors. Such recent relations, which are defined diachronically, 
are termed “cladistic.” 

So we have two basic categories: First are relationships which are syn- 
chronic, in which two individuals may be grouped together on the basis of 
ancient common inheritances or common chance similarities, adventitious simil- 
arities which have been independently acquired by the individual. Second are 
relations based on common similarities due to a genetic and historical link which 
produced in both individuals a shared innovation, not shared with their common 
ancestor. 

Phenetic—that is, synchronic, phenomenological—classification is possible 
for all groups, whether or not they have any previous, that is to say historical, 
connection, but cladistic or phyletic classification requires historical inference. 
When we talk about the class “religion,” we are of course concerned with phe- 
netic relationships, but when we study a given religious tradition, it is usually 
the cladistic form of classification that we are interested in, which is to say, 
historical links are vital.” 

We can certainly relate some traditions within the class “Buddhism” to each 
other from some perspectives by means of their shared derived characteristics— 
that is, cladistically. Thus, broadly speaking Mongolian Buddhism can be linked 
to Tibetan Buddhism by, among other things, their shared derived character- 
istics, or their shared innovations. We can draw a tree-diagram—what is called 
by the biologists a cladogram— illustrating such relations.” 
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But does this same approach apply to the object we call Mahayana Bud- 
dhism? Does the pair of Mahayana and other-than-Mahayana form, as many 
writers on Buddhism seem to assume, what is technically called in cladistics a 
“sister group,” that is two lineages more closely related to each other than to any 
other lineages?’° Or is the whole question being asked in a misleading way? Is it 
possible that scholars who have considered the question have somehow assumed 
some version of a model which mirrors the biologist’s cladistic classification? 
Naturally it is unlikely that their motivation for this is to be found in biological 
classification itself, and while it is obvious that one possible source is an analog- 
ical extension of the Protestant Reformation idea, and the relation between 
Catholicism and Protestantism, it is also far from impossible that general notions 
of necessary and sufficient conditions and of species classification have led 
scholars to certain assumptions. It is these very assumptions which I think we 
must question. And so we come back to our core question: Just what is the rela- 
tionship of Mahayana to the rest of Buddhism? 

The definition we seek of Mahayana Buddhism must be a lexical definition. It 
would be pointless for us to suggest a stipulative definition, although such stipu- 
lative definitions offered for example in traditional texts like that of Yijing may 
certainly become data for our quest. We want to determine what are generally 
agreed to be the limits of the class, in this case of Mahayana Buddhism. And this 
class should be defined not monothetically but polythetically, through a large 
number of features which cumulatively circumscribe the class. I suggest the 
place we will look for features which will lead us to a definition of Mahayana 
Buddhism should in the first place be the Mahayana sutras. 

But—and this is not as meaningless as it might at first sound—-Mahayana 
sutras are Buddhist texts, and all Buddhist texts are Buddhist texts. In other 
words, we assume that all Buddhist texts are Buddhist—but really without 
knowing what we mean by this, and without having formalized this feeling. This 
suggests that rather than asking what makes a Mahayana Buddhist text 
Mahayana it might be better to ask what makes it both Buddhist and Mahayana. 
Or we might visualize the problem in a quite different way: is there any way we 
can localize Mahayana texts within some imaginary multi-dimensional space 
which we call “Buddhism”? 

If we imagine Buddhism as a multi-dimensional space, and we do not pre- 
judge the locations of different kinds of Buddhism—with for example Ther- 
avada in one corner and Zen far away in another—but instead start our thinking 
on the level of individual texts, I think we would quickly realize that various 
texts would be located at various points in this multi-dimensional matrix, some 
texts being located more closely to each other than to a third type of text. Of 
course, there can be no such thing as an absolute location, but only a location 
relative to other objects in the space (just as is the case in the three dimensions 
of our physical universe). This is related to the “degree of resemblance” calcula- 
tions which, as I mentioned above, numerical taxonomists employ. Slightly 
more thought would show us that the problem is more complicated still. For 
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what are the criteria by means of which we would locate our texts in this space? 
In fact, there is an infinite number of possible criteria we might want to use to 
locate the objects of our study, and an infinite number of ways of relating our 
data points to each other, and thus an infinite number of multi-dimensional 
matrices. For instance, we should recognize that even the unit “text” is itself 
amenable to further analysis and localization. Let us consider the example of 
one sutra, the Kasyapaparivarta, just for the sake of argument. We have a San- 
skrit version (in this case only one nearly complete manuscript, with a few 
variant fragments, but sometimes we will have more), a Tibetan translation, and 
a number of Chinese versions, not to mention a commentary to the text extant in 
several versions, quotations in other works, and so on. From one perspective, we 
would expect all of these to be located very closely together in our imaginary 
space; they are all versions of, or intimately related to, the “same text.” From 
another perspective, however, if we are interested in translation vocabulary for 
instance, we might also have good reasons to want to relate the Chinese transla- 
tion of the Kasyapaparivarta of one translator more closely to other translations 
of the same translator than to other Chinese versions of the Kasyapaparivarta, 
and certainly more closely than to the Tibetan translation of the same text. Or 
again, a text with doctrinal content might from that perspective be related more 
closely to another of similar content, the Heart Sutra (Prajfiaparamitahrdaya) 
with the Diamond Sutra (Vajracchedika), for instance, while if we were inter- 
ested in the same text used liturgically we might group it with quite another text 
or texts to which it might be unrelated in terms of its content but with which it 
may be used together or similarly in ritual, the same Prajfiaparamitahrdaya with 
the Smaller Sukhavativyiha, perhaps. So the sorts of groupings the data will 
produce will depend on what we are asking of our data. There will not be one 
final definitive grouping, that is to say, no one unique localization of our objects 
within our imaginary multi-dimensional space. And the more flexible the organi- 
zation of our data, the more comprehensively we will be able to understand and 
classify its internal relations. To put this another way, none of the objects we are 
interested in—no matter how we are likely to define those objects, singly or as 
groups—will be related to another object or set of objects in a single, unique 
way. The relation will depend on what aspects of the objects we choose to relate 
every time we ask a question. And if we map the relations between objects 
within our multi-dimensional space, the geography of that space will therefore 
be determined by the combination of objects and aspects in question. Since we 
have multiple objects and virtually limitless aspects to compare—constrained 
only by the imagination which generates our questions—no unique mapping or 
solution is even theoretically possible. 

There are in fact established techniques available in the so-called Social Sci- 
ences for thinking about such problems. One of the most important numerical 
techniques is called Cluster Analysis. What cluster analysis enables one to do is 
rationally deal with a large amount of data, clustering it into more compact 
forms for easier manageability. The clusters may be defined in any number of 
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ways. It might be possible for us, for instance, to select features, such as the 
occurrence of doctrinal concepts, key words, stock phrases or the like, and code 
them 1 or 0 for Mahayana or non-Mahayana. But given our goals, one of which 
is to avoid prejudicing the relationship between Mahayana and other forms of 
Buddhism as this monothetic classification would, such an approach can be seen 
to embody the same sort of flaw inherent in previous thinking on the subject.’”° A 
much better approach would be to cluster discretely rather than cumulatively, 
that is, to measure the presence or absence of given factors, and then measure 
the total clustered factors individually, not additively. The clusters which result 
would, then, allow for the formation of a polythetic class.”’ Naturally, the mathe- 
matics behind such statistical methods of multivariate analysis are sophisticated, 
and I do not pretend to have even a rudimentary understanding of the technical 
details. My wish here is to introduce the broadest, most general outlines of the 
procedure, and to appeal for a consideration by scholars of Buddhism of this 
new way of conceptualizing the very nature of the problem, rather than to offer a 
definitive array of statistical techniques to carry out the details of the project. 

Let us step back for a moment to the self-evident claim offered above: 
Mahayana Buddhism is Buddhism. As such, not only should instances of 
Mahayana Buddhism be related and relatable to other objects in the same class, 
but to other objects in the larger class “Buddhism” as well. Just how those 
Mahayana Buddhist objects are related to Buddhist objects will provide us an 
answer to our question concerning the relation between Mahayana Buddhism 
and Buddhism as a whole—that is to say, the question What is Mahayana 
Buddhism? 

Another way of putting this is as follows: If we start with the assumption that 
there is something called Mahayana, but we do not know what its features are, 
we will want to look at the objects which we think might be definitive of 
Mahayana and extract from those the qualities which group or cluster them 
together. Moreover, if we think these same or other objects might also belong 
somehow to another set—even on a different logical level, for example, the set 
of Buddhism at large—we will want to have a way of determining to what 
extent the object is Mahayana and to what extent it is simply Buddhist. That is, 
what we will be looking for is not a presence or absence of Mahayana, but a 
question of degree of identification with some cluster, or even better of general 
location within the whole space, in this case of “Buddhism.” 

The only attempt I know of to do anything even remotely like this is that of 
Shizutani Masao,” who looked not at Buddhist literature in general but rather 
tried to stratify Mahayana sitras chronologically into what he termed Primitive 
Mahayana (genshi daijo) and Early Mahayana (shoki daijo) on the basis of the 
presence or absence of certain concepts and technical terms. Unfortunately, as 
far as I can see, he approached the problem purely impressionistically and 
without any rigorous method. Moreover, I have grave doubts about the possibil- 
ity of establishing even a relative chronology of this literature purely on the 
basis of internal evidence, not to mention the backward methodology of such an 
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approach. Nevertheless, careful reading of Shizutani’s study might yield valu- 
able clues for future research. 

What I suggest instead in no way precludes taking into account the age or rel- 
ative age of our sources; it simply does not depend on such a determination. The 
comprehensive comparison of multiple aspects of a large number of objects will 
allow us to see the multiple natures of these objects, their relative similarities 
and differences, in a comparative light. Let us again consider an example. Indi- 
viduals do not hold consistent sets of ideological or political viewpoints. Not all 
vegetarians are opposed to the death penalty, not all abortion rights activists 
oppose nuclear power, and so on. The complex make up of ideologies which 
characterizes any given population, however, can be studied statistically. It is a 
similar census which I suggest for the population of “Buddhism,” the objects 
constituting which. include texts, art objects, and so on. 

Once we reject the groundless assumption that Mahayana and non-Mahayana 
Buddhism are related in the fashion of cladistic classification, then we are freed 
to explore other dimensions of the definitions of Mahayana Buddhism. We are 
enabled and empowered to think in terms of degrees of similarity and related- 
ness, rather than simply the dichotomy related/unrelated. This in turn enables us 
to think more fluidly about the ways in which, for example, a Mahayana Bud- 
dhist text may borrow literary conceits of earlier literature, or a mythological 
episode, while reformulating the doctrinal content of the episode. It gives us a 
tool to think about multiple ways that one and the same object might be used, 
while the object itself remains essentially unchanged. A stone image of Sakya- 
muni may have different meanings in different ritual contexts, just as a textual 
pericope may shift its meaning—or we should better say, have its meaning 
shifted—by its changing context. Such an appreciation gives us good tools for 
rethinking problems such as the “transfer of merit” or the “perfections,” claimed 
as characteristic of Mahayana Buddhism but found in non-Mahayana literature 
as well, among a host of other possibilities. 

This also enables us to deal with the problem, alluded to above, that very 
obviously much of the literature commonly cited in discussions of Mahayana 
Buddhism as that of “Sectarian Buddhism,” and surely not rarely implied to rep- 
resent some pre-Mahayana ideas, in fact dates from a period after the rise of the 
Mahayana Buddhist movement. If we assume that Mahayana Buddhism arose in 
the first century of the Common Era—a reasonable dating which in reality we 
have very little or no evidence to justify—-and we simultaneously recognize that 
no Chinese translation of Buddhist material predates that period, that the Pali 
canon was not written down before the fifth century, although its redaction 
clearly predates that time, and so on, we must come to appreciate that even if we 
wish to be much more careful about our comparisons of Mahayana and pre- 
Mahayana materials than we have been heretofore, we will have a very tough 
time of it. To this we add the problem of contamination. If we revert to the pre- 
vious assumption of a cladistic classification for a moment, and borrow here 
the model of the philologists’ cladogram, the stemma or tree diagram he has 
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borrowed from the biologist in the first place, we will have to recognize that the 
history of Mahayana Buddhism reflects a heavily cross-contaminated situation. 
The materials to which we are comparing our extant Mahayana Buddhist liter- 
ature may well have been written or revised in light of that very Mahayana Bud- 
dhist material itself, and vice versa ad infinitum. Even theoretically, there is no 
way to produce a clean schematic of the relations in question, any more than it 
would be possible to clarify a mixture in a glass after orange juice had been 
poured into soda, that mix poured into coffee, then added back into the orange 
juice, and so on. The contamination is complete, its history irreversible.” This 
leaves us only with the possibility of clarifying various aspects of the phenetic, 
synchronic relations between objects of our interest. But this does not in any 
way mean that we are to ignore traditional information. Yijing—and of course 
he is not the only source—tells us that worship of bodhisattvas is definitive of 
Mahayana Buddhism. We need not take this, even if he so intended it, as a 
necessary and sufficient condition to accept it as one point in our data set, one 
object which is to be brought into conjunction with others. The same applies to 
the problem of the identification of a given text as, for example, a Mahayana 
sutra. Chinese sutra catalogues do not give us a definitive answer, but provide 
one feature to be taken into account in the process of formulating a polythetic 
definition. And so too for features such as the mention of emptiness, bod- 
hisattvas, the perfections, and so on. With such tools in hand we may be able to 
approach anew the problem of the definition and classification of Mahayana 
Buddhism. 

In conclusion, let me explain what is behind the title of my paper, which I 
confess to have borrowed from authors more clever than I. I was inspired in the 
first place by the title of a paper by the paleontologist and biologist Stephen J. 
Gould, “What, If Anything, is a Zebra?”; Gould in turn had borrowed his title 
from a paper of Albert E. Wood, “What, if Anything, Is a Rabbit?”®° What 
Gould wonders is whether the various stripped horses actually make up a cladis- 
tic group. If they do not, then strictly and cladistically speaking there is no such 
thing as a zebra. This line of thought got me thinking about Mahayana Bud- 
dhism. I first thought I could ask “What, if anything, is Mahayana Buddhism?” 
because I wanted to know whether Mahayana Buddhism was cladistically 
related to non-Mahayana Buddhism. But what I have come to realize is that 
what we really want to know is how to locate Mahayana with respect to Bud- 
dhism as a whole, and as a part of that question we want to understand above all 
how objects are defined as “Mahayana” in the first place. But cladistics cannot 
help us here. Asking about the relation of Mahayana to Buddhism as a whole is 
closer to asking about the relation of the zebra to the category “animal” (or 
perhaps “mamma!”). The tools we must use to approach the definition and clas- 
sification of Mahayana Buddhism are much less rigid and dichotomous than 
cladistics, much more fluid, variable and flexible. And so, with an aesthetic 
reluctance but a methodological confidence, I concede that this incarnation of 
Gould’s title does not properly set the stage for the task facing us as we attempt 
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to confront the problem of how to define Mahayana Buddhism. But after all, 
perhaps form may be permitted to trump content just this once. As a title “The 
Definition of Mahayana Buddhism as a Polythetic Category” seems sufficiently 
anaemic to justify the poetic licence. 
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Notes 


J wish to express my sincere thanks to my erstwhile student Ms. Bonnie Gulas, whose 
insights into taxonomy from the viewpoint of paleontology have been very helpful to 
me. Thanks also to Profs. Kenneth Bailey and Richard Ethridge for their encourage- 
ment. 

One of the terminological issues that might be addressed is whether we aim at typol- 
ogy or taxonomy; the former is conceptual and qualitative, the latter empirical and 
quantitative. I think we will see below that ultimately what we seek is a taxonomy. 
See Bailey 1994:6—7. 

Bareau 1987:195. 

Ryukoku Daigaku 1914—1922:5.3169¢c, s.v. 

Nakamura 1981:920cd. 

Oda 1917:1144b. 

Hobogirin, p. 767 (published 1994). 

Mochizuki 1932-36:4.3248b. 

Lamotte 1954. 

Faxian (mid-late 4th century), Xuanzang (602-664) and Yijing (635-713). 

Takakusu 1896:14-15. The text is the Nanhai jigui neifa-zhuan T. 2125 (LIV) 
205¢11-13. 

Takakusu 1896:xxii-xxiii. 

Barth 1898, while actually a detailed study in its own right, is written as a review of 
Takakusu 1896 and Chavannes 1894. 

Barth 1898:448. 

Barth 1898:449-450. 

Barth 1898:450. It is actually the Vinaya of the Mila-Sarvastivada that Yijing trans- 
lated into Chinese. Although the relation between these two sects is not yet entirely 
clear, it would be well to avoid conflating the two whenever possible. I confess that I 
remain unconvinced by the arguments of Enomoto 2000 that the two, Sarvastivada 
and Mila-Sarvastivada, are the same. 

Przyluski 1926—28:36 1-362. 

Przyluski 1926-28:363. 

La Vallée Poussin 1929:234. In what is perhaps an isolated case in Japan, the same 
position was espoused by Tomomatsu Entai 1932:332. There can be little doubt that 
Tomomatsu, who studied in France, was deeply influenced by Przyluski’s thought. 
van der Leeuw 1938:1.261 goes even farther: “(T]he sect ... severs itself not only 
from the given community but from the “world” in general. ... [T]he sect is not 
founded on a religious covenant that is severed from another religious community 
such as the church; it segregates itself, rather, from community in general. ... The 
correlate of the sect is therefore not the church but the community; it is the most 
extreme outcome of the covenant.” 

The only meaningful candidate for a “Buddhist Church” in India is the so-called 
Universal Community, the samgha of the four directions. However, it appears 
that this was a purely abstract and imaginary entity, with no institutional existence. 
(But it is not known, for example, how gifts to this universal community, often 
recorded in inscriptions, were administered.) It may, in this sense, be something like 
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the “Brotherhood of Man.” This Brotherhood, though it may exist, has no officers, no 
treasurer, no meeting hall, no newsletter. 

It is this latter type of definition, however, which was assumed by T.W. Rhys Davids 
1908:307a when he wrote about “Sects (Buddhist)” for the Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics. Rhys Davids assumed the meaning of “sect in the European sense—i.e. of 
a body of believers in one or more doctrines not held by the majority, a body with its 
own endowments, its own churches or chapels, and its own clergy ordained by itself.” 
He went on to say 308b: “There were no ‘sects’ in India, in any proper use of that 
term. There were different tendencies of opinion, named after some teacher ..., or 
after some locality ..., or after the kind of view dominant. ... All the followers of 
such views designated by the terms or names occurring in any of the lists were 
members of the same order and had no separate organization of any kind.” I think this 
view is also questionable, but in any case the point is that Rhys Davids is applying 
here a very different definition of the term “sect” than I am. 

This point, and the terminological distinction, has been noticed and reiterated by 
Heinz Bechert a number of times recently. Bechert however refers in his notes only to 
La Vallée Poussin’s discussion. 

La Vallée Poussin 1930:20 wrote: “I believe that in the India of Asanga as in that of 
Santideva one could not have been a Buddhist monk without being associated with 
one of the ancient sects, without accepting one of the archaic Vinayas.” On the other 
hand, I mean exactly what I say by the expression “there is no evidence. ...” This 
does not mean that there absolutely were no monks other than those associated with 
Sectarian ordination lineages. It means we have no evidence on this point. 

La Vallée Poussin 1930:25. The reference at the end of this quotation is a translation, 
although without any mention of the source, from the Bodhisattvabhiimi (Wogihara 
1936:173.5-10). La Vallée Poussin had in fact quoted this passage years earlier, 
1909:339-40, there giving the Sanskrit in note 1. At that time he also noted the diffi- 
culty of translating klista dpatti, suggesting “un péché mortel.” 

La Vallée Poussin 1930:32-33. In this preface to Dutt 1930:vii—vili, La Vallée 
Poussin expressed exactly the same sentiments. 

Bechert has repeatedly published more or less the same remarks, sometimes in the 
same words. See for example: 1964:530-31; 1973:12-13; 1976:36-37; 1977:363-64; 
1982:64-65, and 1992:96-97. Hisashi Matsumura 1990:82-85, note 53, has also 
offered some bibliographic notes which indicate his awareness of the opinions of 
Barth and his successors. 

Bechert 1973:12. The reference to the Kriyasangrahapanjika is evidently to Dutt 
1931:263. 

Bechert 1992:96—97, virtually identical with 1977:363-64. 

As an example see Cohen 1995:16, who says, without a shred of evidence: 
“Mahayanists might come from all nikdyas; yet there is an expectation that prior 
nikaya affiliations are moot once a yanic conversion is made.” 

It is in this sense formally similar to the designation firthika or firthya, the former 
defined by Monier-Williams 1899 s.v. quite well as “an adherent or head of any other 
than one’s own creed.” The terms are, of course, derogatory. (It is perhaps also worth 
noting that, as far as I know, Buddhist texts do not refer to other Buddhists as 
tirthika.) 

Lévi 1907:1.10d: yat hinam hinam eva tat. 

An example of a scholar led into just such an error is Cohen 1995:20, who says: “Of 
all the categories through which to reconstruct Indian Buddhism’s history, Mahayana 
and Hinayana are the most productive. Nevertheless, our reconstructions have a secret 
life of their own. Each ydna can be defined positively, through a necessary and suffi- 
cient characteristic for individuals’ membership within that taxon. Moreover, because 
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these two ydnas are logical opposites, each can also be defined negatively, through its 
lack of the other’s necessary and sufficient characteristic. However, in both cases, 
these positive and negative definitions are not conceptually equivalent. That is, the 
Mahayana is positively characterized by its members’ pursuit of the bodhisattva path; 
the Hinayana is negatively characterized as the non-Mahay4na, i.e., its members do 
not necessarily pursue Buddhahood as their ideal. However, when positively charac- 
terized the Hinayana is defined by members’ affiliation with one or another nikaya, 
which, of course, means that the Mahayana is known negatively by its members’ 
institutional separation from those same nikdyas.” 

See Kent 1982. Kent, a specialist in sectarian movements but not terribly knowledge- 
able about Buddhism, suggested that the rhetoric of Mahayana sutras resembles the 
rhetoric common to embattled sectarian groups in various religions. He portrayed the 
contrast between Mahayana and Hinayana monks as one of great hostility, and 
emphasized the role of the laity as a force in forming the Mahayana communities and 
their outlook. Notice here that Kent’s use of the term “sect” follows the standard 
dichotomous Weberian definition, and essentially differs from the way I use the term. 
I will discuss below the views of Lamotte, who considers the Mahayana to be anti- 
clerical. Hirakawa also believes that Mahayana texts are anti-clerical. His reasoning, 
as Sasaki has pointed out, is based on the idea that the so-called Sravakayana is 
heavily criticized in that literature. But attacks on the Sra@vakaydna are not attacks on 
monasticism in general (that is, sra@vaka bhiksu), but attacks on those who hold doctri- 
nal positions which are worthy of criticism, that is anti-Mahayana positions. There is 
nothing “anti-clerical” about it. Nevertheless, as Sasaki has emphasized, this mis- 
understanding pervades Hirakawa’s work on the subject. See Sasaki 1997. 

At least in Mahayana literature, as far as I know. On this point, however, see the 
interesting study of Peter Masefield 1986. 

Quite obviously, in the case of some texts, as Shimoda 1991 has argued for the 
Mahayana, Mahaparinirvana-sitra for instance, a given literary work may be the 
product of more than one community, as it grew over time. I do not necessarily agree 
completely with the details of Shimoda’s analysis of the case of the Mahdyana 
Mahaparinirvana-sitra, but the general point is beyond dispute. 

This should not be taken to mean that, with a certain hindsight, we may not find tradi- 
tional attributions to be occasionally wrong. We do find, for example, that Chinese 
scripture catalogues sometimes designate alternate translations of Mahayana scrip- 
tures as non-Mahayana. We may note for example the cases of T. 1469, in fact a 
section of the Kasyapaparivarta, or T. 170, in fact a translation of the Rastrapala- 
pariprccha. Neither text is recognized by traditional Chinese classifications as a 
Mahayana scripture. I am of course aware of the fact that the classification of scrip- 
tures in China and Tibet (and doubtless in India too) was a polemical activity, motiv- 
ated by a multitude of forces. These sources are not “objective,” of course, a trait they 
share with every other type of source. 

I think as a clear case of the Siksasamuccaya, dating from a rather later period to be 
sure, in which diverse siitras are quoted together without apparent regard for their 
initial source or provenance. I think that the approach of this text to its materials 
reflects a sort of “leveling.” 

The comparable situation in studies of the “tree of life” is critiqued in Gordon 1999. 

I am quite aware that there is a certain circularity to this suggestion, but, as I said 
above, I would prefer to see the logic as spiral rather than as a closed circle, progress 
being possible. 

Harrison 1993:139-140. 

I do not know if this is what Mochizuki 1988:157 means when he says that “The 
Maharatnakita, viewed from the point of view of its establishment, may be called a 
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Medieval Mahayana scripture.” He may be referring to the compilation of the collec- 
tion by Bodhiruci in the eighth century, but at the end of the same paragraph, 
Mochizuki asserts that these Mahdratnakita texts are certainly older than the 
Mahayana Mahaparinirvana-sitra. 

Maeda 1903. 

The situation is nuanced by the existence of the categories of samanasamvasaka and 
nandsamvasaka monks. See Kieffer-Piilz 1993:52-54, and Chung and Kieffer-Piilz 
1997:15. The constellation of samghabheda, nikavabheda, cakrabheda, karmabheda, 
samanasamvasaka and ndndsamvasaka deserves to be thoroughly (re)investigated. 
Sasaki 1992, 1993. 

Let us recall the words of La Vallée Poussin yet again 1925:20: “Scholars set up 
between monk, novice and lay people a difference of degree, not of nature. All three 
are samvarikas, people who have accepted a samvara [vow—JAS] ... All three 
possess the ‘morality of engagement,’ samaddntasila, the morality which consists not 
in the simple avoidance of sin but in the resolution to refrain from it.” 

Robinson 1965-66:25-26. 

He flatly stated this in Lamotte 1955:86: “The advent of the Mahayana consecrated 
the triumph of lay aspirations.” 

Lamotte 1954:379. 

He gives no reference, but the verse is in fact to be found in Finot 1901:28.17—-18. 

See Silk forthcoming. 

I translate as “Nikaya community” Hirakawa’s Japanese expression buha kyodan. 
Although Hirakawa has published a certain number of articles in English, and an 
English translation of one half of his popular survey of Indian Buddhism has 
appeared (Hirakawa 1990), I refer in all cases to his latest Japanese publications, on 
the assumption that these present his most recent and considered views. He has, 
moreover, been publishing a series of Collected Works in which many of his older 
studies are reprinted, sometimes with some modifications. When newer versions of 
old papers are available, I generally refer to the more updated publication. In the 
main, the ideas discussed in the present context are found in Hirakawa 1954 (rpt. 
1989). 

Hirakawa seldom refers to Western scholarly works, but does occasionally take note 
of Dutt 1930—not however in Hirakawa 1954. 

I believe we can lay out Hirakawa’s argument rather clearly almost in his own words; 
Hirakawa 1954 (1989):377: Because lay believers (zaike shinja) erected the stipa of 
the Buddha, and distributed his sartra (relics), therefore (vue ni) in the time when the 
Mahaparinirvana sitra was redacted in the primitive Sangha the believers (shinja) 
were responsible for the administration of the stiipas (buttd no keiei iji), and bhiksus 
were not directly involved. Because Vinayas of the sects (buha) discuss stipas they 
were taken care of by the Nikaya Buddhist communities (buha kyddan) in the Nikaya 
Buddhist Age (buha bukkyo jidai—whatever that is!). At the same time, there were 
many independent stipas not connected with sects (buha). The many stupas with ded- 
icatory inscriptions which do not record a sect name proves there were stiipas not 
connected to a sect. 

Schopen 1991. 

See for example Schopen 1979 and 1985. 

Sasaki 1991. 

That monks and nuns of high status made many endowments was already pointed out, 
for example, by Njammasch 1974:28 1-282. However, she seems to resist the conclu- 
sion that such monks possess personal wealth (p. 283). 

Most accessible is his English article Sasaki 1997. 

Wilson and Dobbelaere 1994:232. 
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The authors go on, in the following paragraph, to make explicit the application of 
their remarks: “The process outlined in the abstract applies to various historical 
instances, conspicuously to the history of Protestantism. The Reformation, whist not 
an initially lay movement, met, with its doctrine of the priesthood of all believers, the 
aspirations of the laity, whilst subsequent dissenting and schismatic movements 
sought more direct access to saving grace, and wider opportunities for lay spiritual 
experience. Such struggles between priests and laity are by no means confined to 
Christian history: they have occurred in various religious contexts.” The authors con- 
tinue, in an overly credulous manner, | believe, to discuss the issue of the schism 
between the Nichiren Shdsht and the Soka Gakkai, relying almost entirely it seems 
on polemical materials (in English!) published by the respective parties, primarily the 
latter. 

It may be that there are technical definitions of “long wave light” in optics, stated for 
instance in terms of a range of Angtréms. This simply makes this part of the defini- 
tion into a virtual tautology, however. 

It is worth stressing here that while individuals may evolve, classes do not. The 
characteristics of an individual may change such that the individual may no longer be 
included as a member of a certain class, but the class itself cannot change. 

I leave out of consideration here the fact that all humans very closely agree on what is 
a good example of “red” and what is not. The psychology and neuroscience of this is 
rather complicated, but the result is a well established fact. See Varela, Thompson 
and Rosch 1996:157-171, esp. 168; the classic study is Berlin and Kay 1969. 
Wittgenstein 1958:32. 

Needham 1975:357. 

For example, a researcher might ask, is or is not a single-called creature tolerant to 
0.5 ppm of saline in solution? But why pick the number 0.5 ppm? Is it not totally 
arbitrary, ad hoc? Another example is found in the way morphological features are 
recognized by those attempting cladistic analyses. Holes and bumps on bones (“large 
fenestra,” for instance) are recognized as significant in basically impressionistic ways. 
Needham 1975:364. 

Bailey 1983:256. 

van der Leeuw 1938. 

These are termed by the biologists homoplasies, similar characteristics independently 
evolved. When the origins of the similar characteristics are independently acquired 
they are termed convergent, when independently evolved parallel. 

Technically called synapomorphies; Gould 1983:358. 

This is not true, by the way, with classifications of types of religions, such as “New 
Age” Religions. Such classifications, like the classification “religion” itself, almost 
always rely on phenetic relationships. 

On the application of biological concepts to other fields of study, see the very inter- 
esting essays in Hoenigswald and Wiener 1987. 

Cf. Gould 1983:357. 

This is also the same flaw to which cladistic analyses are prone. 

See Bailey 1994. 

Shizutani 1974. 

Of course, some history may be recoverable even from highly contaminated or 
hybridized examples. Some of the processes which led to an extant complex state 
may be tracable—but not all. 

Gould 1983; Wood 1957. 
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